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THEODORE  LYMAN. 


Theodore  Ltman,  a  muuificent  benefactor  of  reformatory  educa- 
tion in  Massachusetts,  was  born  in  Boston  on  the  20th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1792,  the  son  of  a  succ^sful  merchant,  and  therefore  in  circum- 
stances favorable  for  the  formation  and  development  of  a  manly 
character,  under  the  influence  of  practical  views,  and  liberal  instruc- 
tion. He  was  educated  at  Phillips'  Exeter  Academy,  and  Harvard 
College,  and  was  graduated  at  the  latter  institution  in  1810. 

In  1812  he  went  abroad,  and  traveled  in  Europe -for  about  four 
years,  a  part  of  the  time  in  company  with  Hon.  Edward  Everett, 
visiting  all  the  great  centers  of  interest,  including  Gree^fB,  Egypt,  and 
Palestine.  He  was  in  Paris  when  the  allied  armies  entered  that  city, 
and  of  the  stirring  incidents  of  that  period  he  has  given  an  account 
in  a  volume  entitled  ^^ Three  WeeJc^s  in  ParisP  The  fruits  of  his 
foreign  travels  and  suggested  studies,  were  subsequently  embodied  in 
an  octavo  volume  on  "/to/y,"  and  two  volumes  on  the  '''•Diplomacy 
of  the  United  States  with  Foreign  Nations  " — both  of  which  were 
favorably  received  by  the  public. 

In  1821,  Mr.  Lyman  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Henderson  of  New 
Fork — a  lady  of  rare  personal  attractions  and  mental  accomplish- 
ments, who  blessed  his  home  by  the  birth  of  three  daughters  and  a 
son.  In  that  home  for  thirteen  years,  he  found  all  the  comforts 
which  a  sweet  accord  of  temper,  books,  the  converee  of  highly  cultiva- 
ted friends,  and  abundant  means  of  doing  good  can  command.  He 
employed  himself  chiefly  in  literary  occupations,  with  such  attention 
to  politics  as  is  at  once  natural  and  praiseworthy  in  those  who  have 
the  leisure  and  the  acquirements  which  may  make  their  services 
valuable  to  the  public.  He  had  a  natural  aptitude  and  fondness  for 
military  science,  too,  which  was  quickly  discerned  by  those  who  had 
similar  tendencies,  as  nearly  all  youthful  Americans  seem  to  have ; 
and  he  soon  became  the  General  of  the  Boston  Brigade  of  militia. 
He  was  several  times  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  in  these  various 
capacities  became  generally  and  favorably  known  to  his  fellow-citizens, 
who  appreciated  the  manliness  and  the  kindliness  of  his  character. 
In  1834  he  was  chosen  Mayor  of  Boston,  and  he  filled  that  post  for 
two  years  with  universal  acceptance,  and  the  respect  of  the  entire 
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community.  At  no  time  an  office  easy  to  fill,  it  was  subject  to  several 
peculiar  difficulties  and  trials  during  his  administration.  The  burning 
of  the  Catholic  convent  in  Charlestown,  in  1834,  was  of  those  occa- 
sions which  require  at  once  caution  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities ;  a  violation  of  the  most  important  laws,  by  a  portion  of 
the  very  people  by  whose  authority  they  are  enacted ;  an  outbreak — 
Che  last  one,  let  us  hope — of  the  prejudice  which  believes  evil  of  its 
object  without  proof  or  inquiry,  and  of  the  fanaticism  which  two  or 
three  centuries  earlier  would  have  applied  fire  to  the  persons  rather 
than  to  the  dwellings  of  an  obnoxious  sect.  On  this  occasion  arrange- 
ments were  instantly  made  by  the  Mayor,  heartily  seconded  by  order- 
loving  ^citizens,  for  the  future  preservation  of  the  public  peace ;  and 
tlie  demonstration  of  the  real  public  sentiment  was  sufficiently  decided 
to  check  at  once  the  spirit  of  persecution  which  had  suddenly  mani- 
fested itself  in  a  community  boasting  of  its  universal  toleration. 

In  the  following  year  another  subject  aroused  the  feelings  of  the 
community.  The  violent  language  of  those  who  had  made  them- 
selves conspfcuous  by  their  attacks  upon  the  slaveholders  of  the  South, 
had  so  excited  and  i)erverted  what  was  then  the  general  feeling  of  the 
North,  viz.,  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  that  a  mob 
suddenly  collected,  and  began  an  assault  upon  the  office  of  the  news- 
paper which  was  edited  by  Mr.  Garrison.  The  office  was  demolished, 
and  Mr.  Garrison  was  dragged  violently  through  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  and  would  doubtless  have  suffered  further  and  per- 
haps fatal  injury,  but  for  the  strenuous  and  successful  exertions  of  the 
Mayor  in  rescuing  him  from  the  mob,  and  placing  him,  for  immediate 
security,  in  the  jail  of  the  county.  The  martyrdom  which  Mr.  Gar- 
rison so  narrowly  escaped  at  this  time,  has  been  a  profitable  capital 
for  him  and  his  adherents  ever  since;  but  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Lyman's  efficiency  in  rescuing  him  from  the  tlireatened  danger,  has 
not  been  so  carefully  preserved  or  so  cordially  acknowledged. 

In  1833,  he  had  the  sorrow  of  losing  his  oldest  daughter,  just  as 
she  was  arriving  at  a  most  interesting  period  of  life,  and  developing 
the  powers  which  had  been  wisely  cultivated  by  careful  training.  In 
1835,  he  was  called  to  endure  the  still  heavier  loss  of  the  mother  of 
that  child,  who  for  fourteen  years  had  been  the  object  of  a  devotion 
rarely  equaled,  who  had  shared  all  his  cares  and  interests,  and  had 
repaid  his  affection  with  all  the  sympathy  it  could  not  fail  to  call 
forth.  Principally  to  gratify  her  taste,  he  had  purchased,  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  the  estate  in  Waltham,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Gov. 
Gore,  and  had  already  improved  and  embellished  it  with  remarkable 
taste  and  judgment    This  great  sorrow,  however,  rendered  it  im- 
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possible  for  him  to  oontinue  where  every  flower  and  tree  was  a  me- 
mento of  his  loss,  and  he  removed  to  the  place  in  Brookline,  which 
he  renovated  with  the  same  taste  and  skill  he  had  shown  at  Waltham, 
and  which  have  rendered  the  house  and  grounds  remarkable  among 
the  many  beautiful  residences  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  In  the  year 
following  the  loss  of  his  wife,  his  second  daughter  became  so  ill  as  to 
render  a  change  of  climate  desirable,  and  he  took  her  to  Cuba,  with 
the  hope  of  restoring  her  to  her  accustomed  strength.  It  proved  in 
vain,  however,  and  his  own  health  was  so  much  affected  by  his  re- 
peated afflictions,  that  he  was  obliged  to  remain  at  the  South  on  his 
own  account  for  several  months ;  and  one  of  his  brothers  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  go  to  Charleston  to  aid  his  recovery  and  return.  When  he 
reached  home,  the  erection  of  a  new  house  and  the  improvement  of 
his  grounds  afforded  him  an  occupation  of  sufficient  interest  to  occupy 
the  thoughts  not  engaged  in  the  education  of  his  remaining  children ; 
and  it  was,  no  doubt,  at  this  time  that  he  became  more  than  ever  im- 
pressed with  the  vast  importance  of  a  mother's  superintendence  of 
children,  and  of  providing  for  the  care  of  si^ch  as  had  lost  the  natural 
guardian  of  their  early  years.  The  legislature  was  at  this  time  laying 
the  foundation  of  an  institution  for  juvenile  offenders,  and  in  that 
work  he  cordially  joined,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  establishment 
of  the  school  for  such  children  at  Westborough. 

In  the  midst  of  these  occupations  of  mind  and  heart,  he  thought  it 
advisable,  in  the  summer  of  1848,  to  go  again  to  Europe,  principally 
for  the  benefit  of  the  health  of  his  son.  He  remiuned  abroad 
a  year,  and  was  in  Frankfort,  and  in  Paris,  during  some  of 
the  most  exciting  moments  of  that  revolutionary  period.  At  the 
latter  place  his  son  became  ill,  and  for  many  weeks  required  the  most 
watchful  care  and  patient  attendance.  The  constant  unwearied 
tenderness  of  his  care  restored  the  son  at  length  to  his  accustomed 
health ;  but  the  long  continued  anxiety  and  watchfulness  began  to  tell 
upon  the  health  of  the  father,  and  to  this  must  be  added  a  tendency 
to  dyspepsia,  to  which  he  had  been  more  or  less  liable  since  a  severe 
attack  of  it  in  youth.  The  exciteVnent  of  hope  and  fear  during  the 
protracted  illness  of  his  son  prevented  him  from  being  fully  aware  of 
the  extent  of  the  disorder  which  had  seized  himself;  but  when  the 
strain  on  his  nerves  was  relaxed,  he  discovered  how  seriously  his  own 
health  had  suffered,  and  soon  determined  to  return,  if  possible,  before 
his  physical  powers  were  quite  exhausted.  The  voyage  home  was  a 
rough  one,  and  proved  a  severe  trial  of  the  remaining  strength  of  his 
constitution,  and  he  reached  his  home  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion. 
He  remained  in  a  feeble  but  nearly  stationary  condition  for  eight  or 
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ten  days ;  and  complatning  one  afternoon  of  a  sudden  pain,  he  desired 
tf>  be  removed  from  the  sofa  to  the  bed.  In  a  short  time  he  became 
apparently  insensible,  and  expired  on  the  eighteenth  of  July,  1849. 
Thus  ended,  in  its  maturity  and  strength,  the  life  of  one  who  was  in 
several  respects  a  remarkable  and  memorable  roan,  of  warm  affections, 
of  cultivated  taste  and  sagacity,  of  delightful  manners  and  incom- 
parable temper,  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  all  the  duties 
and  amenities  of  life,  and  thoughtful  of  those  whose  only  claim  on 
him  was  the  want  of  opportunities  which  he  had  enjoyed.  The  recol- 
lection of  his  fine  person  and  his  dignified,  polished  and  amiable  man- 
ners, can  survive  only  in  the  memory  of  his  friends ;  but  the  remem- 
brance of  his  virtues,  his  benevolence,  his  exactness,  his  kindness  to  all 
about  him,  will  continue  through  many  generations  in  the  institution 
to  which  he  so  largely  contributed,  and  which  is  an  honorable 
memorial  at  once  to  him  and  to  the  community  of  which  he  was 
a  part.  Besides  large  donations  during  his  life,  he  left  by  will,  $10,- 
000  to  the  Farm  School,  910,000  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  and  $50,000  to  the  State  Reform  School. 

During  his  administration  of  the  municipal  affairs  of  Boston,  and 
his  official  relations  to  the  public  charities  of  the  city.  Gen.  Lyman 
had  opportunities  of  observing  both  the  necessity  and  usefulness 
of  preventive,  correctional  and  reformatory  institutions,  for  younger 
criminals  as  well  as  **for  boys  who  from  the  loss  of  parents  or  other 
causes  were  exposed  to  extraordinary  temptations,  and  in  danger  of 
becoming  vicious,  dangerous,  or  useless  members  of  society."  He 
was  for  many  years  an  active  manager,  and  the  president  of  the 
Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School,  a  private  charity  for  the  education 
and  reformation  of  this  class  of  boys,  originally  founded  by  the 
labors,  donations,  and  subscriptions  of  benevolent  and  judicious  indi- 
viduals, and  unaided  by  the  authority  either  of  the  city  or  state. 
Strongly  impressed  with  the  good  already  done  by  this  institution, 
General  Lyman,  in  1846,  addressed  a  communication  to  the  managers 
of  the  Farm  School,  proposing  to  classify  the  inmates  more  distinct- 
ively, separating  those  who  were  morally  endangered  but  not  yet 
deeply  vicious  or  positively  criminal,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enlarge 
the  capacity  of  the  institution  to  receive  and  benefit  more  of  both 
classes.  About  the  same  time,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  took 
up  the  subject  in  reference  to  the  juvenile  criminals  of  the  state. 

By  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  the  cognizance  of  crimes  is  princi- 
pally with  its  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  subject  of  punishment 
as  applied  in  the  case  of  juvenile  offenders,  had  become  one  of  painful 
interest  to  the  judges  of  that  court.    A  feeling  prevailed  among  them 
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that  some  measure  should  be  adopted  to  discriminate,  in  mode  and 
degree,  between  the  punishment  of  the  hardened  offender  and  the 
child  who,  as  was  oflen  the  case,  was  placed  at  the  same  bar,  and  by 
a  prescribed  sentence  consigned  to  a  common  prison. 

Thej  were  not  slow  to  express  this  sentiment  in  the  community, 
and  it  found  a  ready  response  from  many  whose  attention  was  thus 
directed  to  the  subject 

Tn  the  winter  of  1846,  three  petitions  were  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature, one  from  Francis  G.  Shaw  and  others,  one  from  Chief  Justice 
Wells  of  that  court,  and  one  from  the  selectmen  of  Roxbury,  praying 
for  the  establishment  of  a  state  institution  for  the  reformation  of 
juvenile  offenders.  A  report  of- a  committee  to  whom  these  were 
referred,  was  made  on  the  26th  March  of  that  year. 

The  committee  had  addressed  letters  to  various  persons  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  embody  in  their  report  the  replies  from  several 
of  the  persons  addressed,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Woodward  of  the 
State  Lunatic  Hospital,  Judge  Markham,  then  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  Hon.  J.  E.  Sprague,  the  sheriff  of  Essex,  Hon.  J.  H. 
Clifford  of  New  Bedford,  and  Moses  Grant,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 

They  reported  a  resolution  for  the  erection  of  a  State  Manual 
Labor  School,  and  authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint  three  com- 
missioners to  cause  buildings  to  be  erected  suitable  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  three  hundred  scholars,  &c.  This  resolution  was  passed 
April  14th,  1846,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  should  be  remembered  that  the  experiment  now  proposed 
was  the  first  in  this  country  of  the  kind,  which  had  been  undertaken 
bv  a  state. 

Under  this  resolve  a  commission  was  created,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  placed  the  Hon.  Alfred  D.  Foster  of  Worcester,  whose  sound 
judgment,  ready  sympathy,  practical  wisdom  and  expanded  benevo- 
lence, eminently  qualified  him  for  carrying  forward  such  an  experi- 
ment He  proved  himself,  moreover,  every  way  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him  by  Gen.  Lyman,  who  on  the  22d  of  June,  1846, 
addressed  him  the  following  letter,  which  is  given  here  as  showing 
the  first  direction  of  his  mind  toward  an  enterprise  which  afterwards 
engrossed  so  much  of  his  attention  as  it  progressed  toward  its  final 
accomplishment : — 

**  Sir — I  have  lately  rccid  a  report  and  a  resolution  of  the  legisla- 
ture on  the  subject  of  a  Manual  Labor  School.  I  have  also  seen  an 
advertisement  which  the  com  mission  era  appointed  to  conduct  the 
business  have  just  published  in  regard  to  it 

**I  know  few  objects  more  desirable  to  accomplish  than  the  refor- 
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mation  wbich  an  institution  of  that  kind  contemplates,  and  which  I 
have  little  doubt  but  that  it  can,  to  a  considerable  degree,  effect 

*^  I  have  been  for  five  or  six  years  a  manager  of  the  Farm  School, 
a  charitable  institution  situated  on  Thompson's  Island,  in  Boston 
harbor.  The  object  of  this  school,  though  a  private  incorporation, 
is  not  very  different  from  that  proposed  by  the  Manual  Labor  School. 

'^  On  that  account,  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  class  of  boys  which  k  is,  probably,  intended  to  receive  into 
the  institution  for  which  you  are  one  of  the  commissioners. 

*'  I  am  rejoiced  that  the  state  have  entered  on  this  busineea,  because 
I  am  sure  that  a  vast  deal  of  good  can  be  done  in  a  simple  and  easy 
way,  and  without  a  great  expense  in  proportion  to  what  shall  be 
obtained. 

**  As  one  citizen,  I  feel  a  great  desire  that  the  enterprise  should  be 
undertaken,  and  a  fkW  trial  made  of  its  results. 

^*  I  am  ready,  therefore,  and  willing  to  make  a  donation  in  money 
to  the  school  as  soon  as  I  find  that  I  have  formed  a  correct  idea  of 
what  the  legislature  proposes  to  accomplish.  I  may  as  well  add, 
however,  that  the  view  taken  of  this  matter  by  Judge  Washburn,  in 
a  letter  of  March  11th,  1846,  addressed  to  a  committee  of  the  legis- 
lature, is,  in  general  terms,  what  my  own  observation  and  experience 
have  taught  me  to  be  a  just  and  correct  one. 

*^  I  have  to  request  that  this  communication  may  be  considered  in 
all  respects  a  private  one,  and  as  addressed  to  you  alone,  for  I  am 
obliged  to  express  myself  in  general  terms  till  I  obtain  a  more  definite 
account  than  I  now  possess,  of  what  it  is  intended  to  do." 

To  this  Mr.  Foster  replied,  and  requested,  among  other  things,  that 
Gen.  Lyman  would  give  his  views,  generally,  upon  the  plan  to  be 
adopted  in  reference  to  such  a  school,  <fec 

On  the  6th  Jul}',  Gen.  Lyman  again  wrote  Mr.  Foster — "  By  the 
terms  of  the  resolution,  I  find  that  the  state  have  appropriated  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  State  Manual  Labor 
School. 

''I  do  not  think  that  sum  is  sufficient  to  have  an  experiment  of  the 
results  of  such  an  institution  fairly  tried.  And  as  I  consider  it  ex- 
ceedingly important  that  a  school  of  the  kind  should  be  founded  in 
this  commonwealth,  I  am  willing  to  give  to  it  a  similar  sum,  namely, 
ten  thousand  dollars, 

"  I  attach  but  one  condition  to  this  donation,  and  that  is,  that  the 
name  of  the  donor  shall  not  be  known  (for  the  present  at  least)  to 
any  one  but  yourself.  It  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  for  you  to  com- 
municate the  fact  of  the  donation  to  the  gentlemen  associated  with 
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you  in  the  commission,  but  I  am  particularly  solicitous  that  the  name 
of  the  party  making  it  should  be  withheld,  so  much  so  that  I  shall 
take.it  as  a  favor  if  you  will  not  allow  my  letters  to  be  seen." 

The  contents  of  these  early  letters  have  been  thus  given,  as  they 
speak,  better  than  any  other  language,  the  shrinking  reserve  of  Gen. 
Lyman,  in  being  made  the  subject  of  observation  and  remark  when 
offering  this  noble  benefaction  to  the  state. 

From  that  time  he  watched  with  great  interest  the  progress  of  the 
enterprise.  His  correspondence  upon  the  subject,  chiefly  with  Mr* 
Foster,  is  preserved  at  the  Reform  School  at  Westborough,  and  form*  a 
beautiful  manuscript  volume,  full  of  interesting  suggestions,  details 
and  opinions,  in  respect  to  the  locality,  organization,  government  and 
management  of  the  school,  from  which  it  would  be  pleasant  to  make 
longer  extracts  if  space  permitted.  He  interested  himself  to  visit  the 
site  finally  adopted,  before  it  was  purchased,  with  a  view  of  judging 
of  its  fitness  and  convenience. 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  he  offered  through  Mr.  Foster, 
under  the  same  injunction  of  secrecy,  to  contribute  toward  main* 
taining  the  school,  the  further  sum  of  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars,  if 
the  state  would  advance  an  equal  sum,  and  if  the  commissioners 
should  judge  that  so  much  money  could  be  usefully  employed  for  the 
school.  He  attached  no  conditions  as  to  how  the  money  thus  offered 
should  be  appropriated.  But  in  his  letter  he  says :  ^^  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  a  fund  might  be  established  for  giving  those  boys  a  start 
in  the  world,  that  are  discharged  under  meritorious  circumstances,  or 
of  providing  soraethinj^r  to  enable  all  properly  discharged,  to  enier  on 
a  respectable  course  of  life. 

^  The  moment  is,  in  all  cases,  a  trying  one  for  a  boy  when  he 
leaves  a  school  of  this  sort,  and  in  many  cases  is,  in  fact,  what  may 
be  called  the  critical  period  of  his  life. 

^  A  kind  hand,  therefore,  held  out  to  a  poor  lad  just  there,  even  for 
a  short  time,  may  not  only  secure  and  continue  all  the  good  that  he 
has  obtained  in  the  institution,  but  may  also  place  him  in  comfort 
and  respectability  as  long  as  he  lives." 

The  commissioners  were  not  authorized  to  act  upon  this  <^er,  and 
could  only  communicate  it  to  the  legislature,  which  they  did,  without 
disclosing  the  name  of  the  donor. 

The  mode  of  discipline  to  be  adopted  at  the  school,  whether  it 
should  be  the  separate  and  solitary  or  social  system,  was  a  matter  of 
diiH.'Ussion  in  which  the  views  of  individuals  differed.  Gen.  Lyman 
strongly  advocated  the  latter,  as  the  only  course  calculated  for  the 
class  of  persons  who  were  to  be  inmates  of  such  an  establishment 
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Id  April,  1848,  he  assumed  the  payment  of  an  additional  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars  toward  enlarging  the  estate  which  had  been  pur- 
chased and  paid  for  from  the  school  out  of  his  first  donation  of  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

The  interest  which  he  had  thus  far  evinced  in  the  establishment 
and  success  of  the  school,  and  which  extended  even  to  the  minute 
'details  of  the  convenience  and  construction  of  the  buildings,  as  well 
as  its  discipline,  he  continued  to  cherish  and  manifest  through  life.* 
On  the  5  th  January,  1848,  he  annexed  a  codicil  to  his  will,  and  on 
tile  10th  July  following,  added  a  second  codicil  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, relating  to  the  school.  The  last  was  on  the  eve  of  his  em- 
barkation for  Europe,  as  has  before  been  mentioned. 

In  the  first  he  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars which  he  had  previously  offered,  if  he  failed  to  pay  it  in  his  life- 
'  time,  and  gave  therewith  the  additional  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars, leaving  it  to  be  applied  by  the  trustees  or  managers  of  the 
school,  ^'  in  such  way  and  manner  as  to  them  shall  appear  most  likely 
to  promote  the  objects  of  the  institution.'' 

On  the  1st  July  he  paid  the  above  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
the  treasurer,  and  followed  it  by  the  second  codicil  above  mentioned, 
whereby  he  added  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  the  thirty  given  in  the 
first,  declaring  it  to  be  his  will  that  the  whole  and  the  sole  object  of 
these  two  donations  is  to  aid  in  enabling  the  legislature  to  establish 
in  the  town  of  Westboro  an  institution  or  institutions  on  the  most 
approved  plan  for  the  proper  discipline,  instruction,  employment  and 
reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,  whether  male  or  female,  or  both. 

The  interest  and  spirit  with  which  he  had  entered  upon  this  scheme 
of  benevolence,  as  manifested  in  his  first  letter,  had  been  constantly 
growing  and  expanding  under  the  attention  he  had  bestowed  upon 
the  subject,  till  of  his  large  possessions  he  had  contributed  the  mag- 
nificent sum  of  seventy-two  thousand  ^ve  hundred  dollars  toward  its 
ftccomplishment  He  clogged  this  with  no  conditions.  He  asked  in 
return  for  no  identification  of  his  name  or  his  memory  with  the  insti- 
tution. He  carefully,  and  to  the  last,  withdrew  himself  from  the 
carious  eye  of  the  public,  as  being  the  benefactor  of  his  native  state, 
and  with  it  of  generations  yet  unborn ;  and  it  was  only  when  he  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  flattery  or  praise,  that  the  friends  of  the 
institution  were  apprised  to  whose  great  heart  and  liberal  hand  they 
were  indebted  for  its  success. 

He  lived,  however,  to  see  the  work  he  had  undertaken  completed, 
and  his  best  hopes  in  a  fair  way  of  being  fulfilled. 

*Up  to  Ansuff.  1846,  the  ftate  had  appropri^^d  toward  erecting  and  patting  the  tcbool  in 
operation,  •84,000. 
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The  school  was  dedicated  on  the  7th  December,  1848,  with  appro- 
priate services,  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  magistrate  and  many  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  the  commonwealth.  On  this  occasion  an 
address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  and  afterwards  by 
the  order  of  the  published  legislature,  iu  which  the  then  unknown 
source  of  such  distinguished  munificence  was  thus  alluded  to  :  ^*  The 
benefactor,  to  whose  bounty  the  commonwealth  chiefly  owes  this 
beautiful  estate,  has  illustrated,  as  few  have  done,  some  of  the  noblest 
precepts  of  his  Divine  Master. 

"  Not  only  has  he  sought  out  the  lost  wanderers  from  the  fold  of 
Christian  sympathy,  not  only  have  the  sick  been  visited  and  they 
who  are  in  prison  ministered  tmto,  but  the  left  hand  has  scarcely 
been  permitted  to  know  what  his  right  hand  has  done. 

**  No  pharisaic  trumpet  has  proclaimed  his  deeds  of  charity,  and 
his  reward  can  only  be  the  consciousness  of  the  uncounted  good 
which  is  to  flow  from  them,  to  generations  yet  unborn/' 

The  idea  which  Gen.  Lyman  had  suggested  in  his  last  codicil,  of  a 
separate  school  of  a  similar  character  for  girls,  was  urged  upon  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  by  the  Executive  of  1854,  and  was  gen- 
erously responded  to  by  an  appropriation  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
from  the  public  treasury,  and  a  like  sum  from  private  munificence, 
and  resulted  in  the  present  excellent  institution  now  in  successful 
operation  at  Lancaster. 

The  death  of  Gen.  Lyman,  under  the  circumstances  before  men- 
tioned, took  place  July*  18th,  1849.  The  trustees  of  the  Reform 
School  at  Westborough  alluded  to  the  event  in  their  annual  report  in 
the  following  appropriate  manner :  *'  The  unknown  benefactor  to  this 
institution,  whose  liberal  donations  have  been  a  theme  of  our  former 
reports,  is  no  longer  unknown.  The  Hon.  Theodore  Lyman  died  at 
his  residence  in  Brookline,  in  the  month  of  July  last,  honored  and 
lamented  by  all  who  knew  him." 

They  then  allude  to  the  codicils  already  mentioned,  copies  of  which 
had  been  furnished  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Elliot,  one  of  the  execu- 
tors of  the  will,  whose  own  generous  sympathies  in  carrying  out  the 
views  of  the  testator  harmonized  so  fully  with  the  feelings  which  dic- 
tated those  clauses  under  which  he  was  to  act,  and  give  a  statement 
of  the  action  which  they  had  taken  in  view  of  these  and  his  other 
donations  to  the  institution. 

"  In  commemoration  of  this  munificent  deed  of  Christian  charity, 
the  trustees  have  voted  that  this  fund  of  seventy  thousand  dollars, 
including  as  it  does  the  ten  thousand  dollars  appropriate^  by  the 
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legislature  and  paid  over  to  them  for  the  same  purpose,  shall  be 
henceforth  known  and  designated  as  the  *  Lyman  Fund.' 

''  They  have  also  taken  measures  to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  our 
noble  benefactor,  from  the  chisel  of  a  native  artist,  Mr.  Henry  Dexter, 
which,  it  is  intended,  shall  occupy  an  appropriate  position  within  the 
walls  of  the  edifice  for  which  we  are  so  largely  indebted  to  him.'' 

That  record  forms  a  part  of  the  archives  of  the  commonwealth ; 
And  that  bust,  the  work  of  a  master,  has  been  fitly  placed  where  the 
visitor  to  that  institution  may  at  once  recognize  it  as  a  memorial  of  . 
the  veneration  and  respect  with  which  his  name  will  ever  be  asso- 
ciated there. 

But  the  noblest  and  most  appropriate  monument  to  his  memory  is 
the  Institution  itself,  which  he  helped  to  inaugurate. 

It  has  been  followed  bv  similar  institutions  in  other  states,  and  the 
good  it  will  have  accomplished,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  shielding 
the  victims  of  bad  associations  from  impending  ruin,  in  enabling 
them  to  break  away  from  the  snares  of  temptation  and  the  seductions 
of  vice,  and  in  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls,  can  only  be  measured 
by  the  light  of  eternity. 

'  And  if  no  other  benefit  can  be  derived  from  this  brief  notice  of  a 
life  spent  chiefly  in  the  details  of  private  duty,  it  may  serve  to  show 
to  what  ai)  illustrious  account  the  talents  which  Providence  bestows 
upon  all  may  be  turned,  if  directed  to  the  great  work  of  doing  good 
to  the  children  of  a  common  Parent,  and  dispensing  blessings  to  the 
family  of  man. 

It  is  most  satisfactory  to  know,  that  ten  years'  history  of  this  school 
shows  the  great  amount  of  good  that  such  establishments  do.  The 
records,  up  to  August,  1857,  proved,  that  of  1,653  graduates  of  the 
school,  83  per  cent,  or  more  than  four-fifths,  had  been  permanently 
reformed.  When  we  'consider  that  nearly  one  half  of  these  boys 
were  thieves,  and  that  as  many  more  were  entirely  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  their  parents,  such  results  are  truly  cheering.  In  the  summer 
of  1850,  a  large  part  of  the  building  was  burnt;  but  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  this  apparent  misfortune  may,  in  the  end,  turn  out  a  benefit.  A 
chance  has  thus  been  given  to  rebuild  the  part  destroyed  on  a  better 
plan,  and  to  introduce  the  best  features  of  the  **  family  system." 
Moreover,  the  state  government,  having  had  its  attention  thus  called 
to. the  matter,  has  founded  an  additional  branch  for  the  education  of 
sailors,  and  called  the  Nautical  Branch  of  the  Reform  School. 
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To  Denison  Olmsted,  now,  and  for  the  last  twenty-seveD  yean,  Pit>- 
iesBor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College,  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  first  proposed  in  Connecticut  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  designed  exclusively  for  the  training  of  young  men  to  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  art  of  school^teaching.  While 
at  the  head  of  the  Union  School  at  New  London,  in  the  spring  of  1816, 
he  matured  the  "  Plan  of  an  Academy  for  Schoolmasters,"  as  an  indis- 
pensable agency  in  the  improvement  of  common  schools  in  Connecticut 
The  general  subject  of  improvement  in  these  schools,  in  which  he  re- 
ceived his  early  education,  and  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher,  was 
ably  discussed  in  an  oration  pronounced  by  him  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  Yale  College  in  September  of  the  same  year,  on  taking  his 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

In  1823,  Prof.  James  L.  Kingsley,  of  Yale  College,  in  an  elaborate 
article,  in  the  North  American  Review  for  April,  on  the  School  Fund 
and  the  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut,  made  the  following  suggestion : 

Let  a  raperior  school,  iDtermediate  between  the  common  schools  and  the 
vniveffsity,  be  maintained  in  each  county  of  the  State,  where  all  of  those,  who 
aspire  to  teach  in  common  schools,  may  be  themselves  thorooghly  instructed. 
Such  a  measure  would  give  new  vigor  to  the  whole  system  of  «iucation.  The 
board  (»f  visitors,  which  now  decides  on  the  qualifications  of  instruoUirs,  must  bo 
in  most  instances,  a  very  imperfect  check  on  the  intrusion  of  ignorance.  The 
teachers,  it  is  understood,  have  now  very  seldom  any  other  preparation  than  they 
receive  in  the  very  school,  where  they  afterwards  instruct,  or  in  the  school  of  some 
neighboring  district,  where  the  advantages  for  improvement  are  no  better. 

in  August  of  the  same  year,  (1823.)  Mr.  William  Russell,  then  princi- 
pal of  the  New  Township  Academy,  New  Haven,  (now  principal  of  the 
New  En^and  Normal  Institute,  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,)  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled, Suggestions  on  Educaiion^  expressed  the  following  views  as  to  the 
necessity  and  results  of  a  seminary  for  the  teachers  of  district  schools: 

"  The  eoromoo  schools  for  children,  are,  in  not  a  few  instances,  conducted  bv 
individuals  who  do  not  possess  one  of  the  qualifications  of  an  instructor  *,  and, 
in  very  many  cases,  theie  is  barely  knowledge  enough  *  to  keep  the  teacher  at  a 
decent  distance  from  his  scholars.'  An  excellent  suggestion  was  lately  made 
00  a  branch  of  this  subject,  by  a  writer  in  a  periodical  publication.  His  pro- 
posal was.  that  a  seminary  should  be  founded,  for  the  teachers  of  district 
schools;  that  a  course  of  study  shoold  be  prescribed  to  persons  who  are  desir- 
ous of  obtaining  the  situation  of  teachers  in  such  schools ;  and  that  no  individu- 
al should  be  accepted  as  an  instructor,  who  had  not  received  a  license,  or  de- 
gree, from  the  proposed  institution.  The  efifects  of  such  an  improvement  in 
education  seem  almost  incalculable.  The  information,  the  intelligence,  and 
the  refinement,  which  might  thus  be  difiused  among  the  body  of  the  people, 
would  increase  the  prosperity,  elevate  the  character,  and  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  the  nation  to  a  degree  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world," 
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In  the  first  number  of  the  Connecticut  Observer,  published  in  Hartford 
Conn.,  January  4,  1825,  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Galiaudett,  then  Principal  of 
the  American  Asylum  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  commenc- 
ed a  series  of  Essays,  with  the  signature  of"  A  Father,"  on  a  Plan  of  a 
Seminary  for  the  Education  of  Instructors  of  Youth,  These  essays 
attracted  much  attention  in  Connecticut,  and  other  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  were  collected  and  published  in  a  pamphlet  of  40  pages,  in  Bos- 
ton, in  the  same  year.  Selections  from  the  same  were  re-published  in 
the  newspapers,  and  the  plan  was  presented  and  discussed  in  the  educa- 
tional conventions  Which  assembled  in  Hartford,  in  1828  and  in  1830. 
and  the  whole  was  condensed  and  published  in  the  Annals  of  Education 
in  1831,  and   the   Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  in  1838,  as 

follows : 

No  important  result  can  be  attained  with  regard  to  the  accomplishment 
of  any  object  which  affects  the  temporal  or  eternal  well-being  of  our  spe- 
cies, without  enlisting  an  entire  devotedness  to  it,  of  intelligence,  zeal,  fidelity, 
industry,  integrity,  and  practical  exertion.  What  is  it,  that  has  furnished  us 
with  able  divines,  lawyers,  and  physicians  T  The  undivided  consecration  of 
the  talents  and  efibrts  of  intelligent  and  upright  individuals  to  these  profes- 
sions. How  have  these  talents  been  matured,  and  these  efforts  been  trained, 
to  their  beneficial  results  1  By  a  diligent  course  of  preparation,  and  «0  lorig 
discipline  in  the  school  of  experience.  We  have  our  theological,  law,  and 
medical  institutions,  in  which  our  young  men  are  fitted  for  the  pursuit  of  these 
respective  professions,  by  deriving  benefit  from  the  various  sources  of  infor- 
maiion  which  libraries,  lectures,  and  experiments  afibrd.  Unaided  by  such 
auxiliaries,  genius,  however  brilliant ;  invention,  however  prolific  ;  observa- 
tion, however  acute ;  ingenuity,  however  ready ;  and  perseverance,  however 
indefatigable,  have  to  grope  their  way,  through  a  long  and  tiresome  process, 
to  the  attainment  of  results  which  a  little  acquaintance  with  the  labors  of  oth- 
ers in  the  same  track  of  effort,  would  render  a  thousand  times  more  easy, 
rapid,  and  delightful.  Experience  is  the  storehouse  of  knowledge.  Now 
why  should  not  this  experience  be  resorted  to  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  education 
of  youth  I  Why  not  make  this  department  of  human  exertion,  a  profession, 
AS  well  as  those  of  divinity,  law,  and  medicine  1  Why  not  have  an  Institu- 
tion for  the  training  up  of  Instructors  for  their  sphere  of  labor,  as  well  as 
institutions  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  duties  of  the  divine,  the  lawyer,  or 
the  physician  7 

Can  a  subject  of  more  interest  present  itself  to  the  consideration  of  the 

f>ublic  1  Does  not  the  future  improvement  of  our  species,  to  which  the  phi- 
anthropist  and  the  Christian  look  forward  with  such  delightful  anticipation, 
depend  on  the  plans  which  are  adopted  for  the  development  and  cultivation 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  man  1  Must  not  these  plans  begin 
wiih  infancy  and  childhood  ?  Do  not  the  attainments  of  the  pupil  depend 
upon  the  talents,  the  fidelity,  and  the  integrity  of  those  by^whom  he  is  taught? 
How  will  he-learn  to  think,  to  speak,  to  read,  and  to  write  with  accuracy, 
anhiss  his  instructors  are  able  to  teach  him  1  Shall  their  ability  depend  upon 
their  individual  experience  and  attainments  1  Are  you  satisfied  with  a  divine, 
a  lawyer,  or  a  physician,  who  has  qualified  himself,  or  pretended  to  do  so,  for 
his  profession,  by  solitary,  unaided,  unadvised,  untaught,  inexperienced' 
efforts  1  You  do  not  do  this.  Why  not,  then,  require  in  the  instructors  of 
youth,  to  whom  you  commit  the  training  up  of  your  offspring,  an  adequate 
preparation  for  their  most  inoportant  and  responsible  employment  1 

But  this  preparatory  discipline  is  considered  indispensable  not  merely  for 
the  learned  professions,  but  for  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life.  A  term  of 
years  is  required  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  an  apprenticeship  to  any  of  the  me- 
ciianicai  trades.  An  artisan  does  not  venture  to  solicit  the  patronage  of  the 
public,  till  he  has  undergone  this  apprenticeship.  This  training  under  the 
instruction  of  experienced  masters,  is  deemed  of  still  more  importance  in 
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what  are  tenned  the  liberal  arts,  such  as  painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving. 
To  foster  them,  academies  are  formed ;  models  hxe  collected ;  lectures  are  de- 
livered ;  and  the  young  novitiate  is  willing  to  devote  years  of  patient  and 
assiduous  labor,  to  fit  himself  for  success  in  his  profession.  We  hear,  too,  of 
what  is  termed  a  regularly-bred  merchant ;  and  the  drilling  of  the  countei 
and  the  counting-house  is  considered  indispensable  to  prepare  one  for  all  th« 
complicated  transactions  of  trade  and  commerce.  And  if  men  are  to  be  train* 
ed  to  arms,  academies  are  established,  at  which  experience,  ingenuity,  and 
science  are  put  in  requisition,  to  qualify  the  young  and  inexperienced  fOr  mili- 
tary exploits.  In  fact,  there  is  scarce  any  pursuit  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  but  what  men  have  endeavored  to  render  successful,  by  a  process 
predicated  on  well-known  principles  of  human  nature ; — by  making  it,  in  the 
first  place,  a  distinct  profession  or  calling ;  then,  bv  yielding  to  those  who 
have  long  been  engaged  in  it  the  deference  which  their  experience  justly 
demands ;  and  finally,  by  compelling  those  who  would  wish  to  adopt  it,  to 
devote  themselves  to  it,  and  to  pass  through  all  the  preparatory  steps  which 
are  necessary  for  the  consummation  of  their  acquaintance,  both  with  its  theory 
and  practice.  In  this  way  only  we  hope  to  form  good  mechanics,  painters, 
engravers,  sculptors,  farmers,  merchants,  physicians,  and  lawvers. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  illustrations  may  be  considered  of  too  humble  a  kind. 
But  my  subject  is  a  very  practical  one,  and  I  intend  to  treat  it  in  a  practical 
way.  Permit  me,  then,  to  inquire  of  my  readers,  when  thev  wish  to  get  a 
shoe  made,  to  whom  they  apply  1  Do  they  not  take  considerable  pains  to 
find  a  first-rate  workman  ;  one  who  has  learned  his  trade  well,  and  who  can 
execute  his  work  in  the  best  manner  1  And  when  our  wives  and  daughters 
want  a  new  bonnet^  or  a  new  dress^  will  they  not  make  a  great  many  inquiries, 
and  take  not  a  few  steps,  and  consume  no  small  portion  of  very  valuable  time, 
to  ascertain  the  important  fact,  who  is  the  most  skillful  and  tasteful  milliner 
and  seamstress  within  their  reach  ;  and  are  they  not  willing  to  undergo  many 
inconveniences,  and  to  wait  till  their  patience  is  almost  exhausted,  and  their 
wants  very  clamorous,  in  order  to  obtain  the  precious  satisfaction  of  havins 
the  work  done  by  hands  whose  skill  and  ingenuity  have  been  lon^  tested,  and 
on  whose  experience  and  judgment  in  adjusting  colors,  and  qualities,  and  pro- 
portions, and  symmetry,  and  shape,  they  can  safely  rely  1 

Is  a  shoe^  or  a  bonnet^  \.q  be  put  in,  competition  with  an  immortal  mind  7 

In  your  very  articles  of  dress,  to  clothe  a  frail,  perishable  body,  that  is 
soon  to  become  the  prey  of  corruption,  will  you  be  so  scrupulous  in  the  choice 
of  those  whom  you  employ  to  make  them ;  and  yet  feel  no  solicitude  in  re- 
quiring oT  those  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  formation  of  the  habits,  and  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  a  soul  that  is  to  live  for  ever,  a  preparation  for  their  most 
responsible  task ;  an  apprenticeship  to  their  important  calling ;  a  devotedness 
to  a  pursuit  which  involves  all  that  can  afiect  the  tenderest  sympathies  of  a 
kind  parent, — the  most  ardent  hopes  of  a  true  patriot, — the  most  expanded 
views  of  a  sincere  philanthropist, — the  most  benevolent  wishes  of  a  devout 
Christian  1 

I  am  told  that  the  Patent-office  at  Washington  is  thronged  with  models  of 
machines,  intended  to  facilitate  the  various  processes  of  mechanical  labor ; 
and  I  read  in  our  public  prints,  of  the  deep  interest  which  is  felt  in  any  of 
those  happy  discoveries  that  are  made  to  provide  for  the  wants,  and  comforts, 
and  luxuries  of  man,  at  an  easier  and  a  cheaper  rate ;  and  I  hear  those  eulo- 
gized as  the  benefactors  of  our  race,  whose  genius  invents,  and  whose  patient 
application  carries  into  effect  any  project  Tor  winnowing  some  sheaves  of 
wheat  a  little  quicker,  or  spinning  some  threads  of  cotton  a  little  sooner,  or 
propelling  a  boat  a  little  faster,  than  has  heretofore  been  done  ;  and,  all  this 
while,  how  comparatively  few  improvements  are  made  in  the  process  of  edu- 
cating the  youthful  mind ;  and  in  training  it  for  usefulness  in  this  life,  and  for 
happiness  in  the  life  to  come  ! 

Is  human  ingenuity  and  skilLto  be  on  the  alert  in  almost  every  other  field 
of  enterprise  but  this  1  How  can  we  reconcile  our  apathy  on  this  subject 
with  the  duties  which  we  owe^  to  our  children,  to  our  country,  and  to  our 
Godi 

Let  the  same  provision,  thea*  be  made  for  giving  success  to  this  depart- 
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ment  of  effort  that  is  so  liberally  made  for  all  others.  Let  an  institution  be 
established  in  every  state,  for  the  express  purpose  of  training  up  young  men 
for  the  profession  of  instructors  of  youth  in  the  common  branches  of  an  Eng- 
lish education.  Let  it  be  so  well  endowed,  by  the  liberality  of  the  public,  or 
of  individuals,  as  to  have  two  or  three  professors,  men  of  talents  and  habits 
adapted  to  the  pursuit,  who  should  devote  their  lives  to  the  object  of  the 
"Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Education  of  Youth,"  and  who  should  prepare 
and  deliver,  and  print,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject. 

Let  the  institution  be  furnished  with  a  library^  which  shall  contain  all  the 
works,  theoretical  and  practical,  in  all  languages,  that  can  be  obtained  on  the 
subject  of  education,  and  also  with  all  the  apoaratus  that  modern  ingenuity 
has  devised  for  this  purpose ;  such  as  maps,  charts,  globes,  orreries,  &c. 

Let  there  be  connected  with  the  institution,  a  school,  smaller  or  larger,  as 
circumstances  might  dictate,  in  which  the  theories  of  the  professors  might  be 
reduced  to  practice,  and  from  which  daily  experience  would  derive  a  thou- 
sand useful  instructions. 

To  such  an  Institution  let  young  men  resort  who  are  ready  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  business  of  instructors  of  youth.  Let  them  attend  a  regular 
course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  education  ;  read  the  best  works ;  take 
their  turns  in  the  instruction  of  the  experimental  school^  and  after  thus 
becoming  qualified  for  their  office,  leave  the  Institution  with  a  suitable  cer- 
tificate or  diploma,  recommending  them  to  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

I  have  scarcely  room  to  allude  to  the  advantages  which  would  result  from 
such  a  plan.  It  would  direct  the  attention,  and  concentrate  the  efforts,  and 
inspire  the  zeal,  of  many  worthy  and  intelligent  minds  to  one  imporldht  ob- 
ject. They  would  excite  each  other  in  this  new  career  of  doing  good.  Eve- 
ry year  would  produce  a  valuable  accessiim  to  the  mass  of  experience  that 
would  be  constantly  accumulating  at  such  a  store-house  of  knowledge.  The 
business  of  instructing  youth  would  be  reduced  to  a  system,  which  would 
embrace  the  best  and  the  readiest  mode  of  conducting  it.  This  system 
would  be  gradually  diffused  throughout  the  community.  Our  instructors 
would  rank,  as  they  ought  to  do,  among  the  most  respectable  professions. 
We  should  know  to  whom  we  intrusted  the  care  and  education  of  our  off*- 
spring.  These  instructors,  corresponding,  as  they  naturally  would,  with  the 
Institution  which  they  had  left,  ana  visiting  it,  at  its  annual,  and  my  imagina- 
tion already  portrays,  delightful  festivals,  would  impart  to  it,  and  to  each 
other,  the  discoveries  and  improyements  which  they  might  individually  make, 
in  their  separate  spheres  of  employment. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  what  great  advantages  &uch  an  institution  would 
affiird,  by  the  combined  talents  of  its  professors,  its  library,  its  experimental 
school,  and  perhaps  by  the  endowment  of  two  or  three  fellowships,  for  this 
very  object,  for  the  formation  of  the  best  books  to  be  employed  in  the  early  sta- 
ges of  education ;  a  desideratum,  which  none  but  some  mtelligent  mothers, 
and  a  few  others  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  so  humble,  yet  important 
an  object,  can  duly  appreciate. 

Such  an  Institution,  too,  would  soon  become  the  center  of  information  on 
all  topics  connected  with  the  education  of  youth  ;  and  thus,  the  combined 
results  of  those  individuals  in  domestic  life,  whose  attention  has  been  direct- 
ed to  the  subject,  would  be  brought  to  a  point,  examined,  weighed,  matured, 
digested,  systematized,  promulgated,  and  carried  into  effect. 

Such  an  Institution  would  cUso  tend  to  elevate  the  tone  of  public  sentiment, 
and  to  quicken  the  zeal  of  public  effort  with  regard  to  the  correct  intellectual 
and  moral  education  of  the  rising  generation- 

4*0  accomplish  any  great  object,  the  co-operation  of  numbers  is  necessary. 
This  is  emphatically  true  in  our  republican  community.  Individual  influence, 
or  wealth,  is  inadequate  to  the  task.  Monarchs,  or  nobles,  may  singly  devise, 
4nd  carry  into  effect,  Herculean  enterprises.  But  we  have  no  royal  institu- 
tions ;  ours  must  be  of  more  gradual  growth,  and  perhaps,  too,  may  aspire  to 
more  generous  and  impartial  beneficence,  and  attain  to  more  settled  and  im- 
movable stability.  Now  to  concentrate  the  attention,  and  interest,  and  exer- 
tions of  the  public  on  any  important  object,  it  must  assume  a  definite  and  pal- 
l>able  form.     It  must  have  *' a  local  habitation  and  name."    For  instance, 
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you  may,  by  statements  of  facts,  and  by  eloquent  appeals  to  the  sympathies 
of  others,  excite  a  good  deal  of  feeling  with  regard  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
to  the  insane.  But  so  long  as  you  fail  to  direct  this  good  will  in  some  par- 
ticular channel  of  practicd  effort,  you  only  play*  round  the  hearts  of  those 
whom  you  wish  to  enlist  in  the  cause.  They  will  think,  and  feel,  and  talk, 
and  hope  that  something  will  be  done ;  but  that  is  all.  But  erect  your  Asy- 
lum for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  your  Retreat  for  the  insane.  Bring  these 
objects  of  your  pity  together.  Let  the  public  see  them.  Commence  your 
plans  of  relief  Show  that  something  can  be  done,  and  how  and  where  it  can 
be  done,  and  you  bring  into  action  that  sympathy  and  benevolence  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  wasted  in  mere  wishes,  and  hopes,  and  expecta- 
tions. Just  so  with  regard  to  improvements  in  education.  Establish  an 
Institution,  such  as  I  have  ventured  to  recommend,  in  every  state.  The 
public  attention  will  be  directed  to  it.  Its  Professors  will  have  their  friends 
and  correspondents  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  they  will,  from 
time  to  time,  communicate  the  results  of  their  speculations  and  efforts,  and 
to  whom  they  will  impart  a  portion  of  the  enthusiasm  which  they  themselves 
feel.  Such  an  Institution,  too,  would  soon  become  an  object  of  laudable 
curiosity.  Thousands  would  visit  it.  Its  experimental  school,  if  properly 
conducted,  would  form  a  most  delightful  and  interesting  spectacle.  Iks 
library  and  various  apparatus  would  be,  I  may  say,  a  novelty  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  It  would  probably,  also,  have 
its  public  examinations,  which  would  draw  together  an  assembly  of  intelli- 
gent and  literary  individuals.  Its  students,  as  they  dispersed  through  the 
community,  would  carry  with  them  the  spirit  of  the  Institution^  and  tlMS,  by 
these  various  processes  of  communication,  the  whole  mass  of  public  senti- 
ment, and  feeling,  and  effort,  would  be  imbued  with  it. 

Another  advantage  resulting  from  such  an  Institution,  would  be,  that  it 
would  lead  to  the  investigation  and  establishment  of  those  principles  of  disci- 
pline and  government  most  likely  to  promote  the  progress  of  ci»iklren  and 
youth  in  the  acquisition  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence.  How  sadly 
▼ague  and  unsettled  are  most  of  the  plans  in  this  important  part  of  education, 
now  in  operation  in  our  common  schools.  What  is  the  regular  and  well- 
defined  system  of  praise  and  blame ;  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  of  excit- 
ing competition  or  appealing  to  better  feelings ;  in  short,  of  cultivating  the 
moral  and  religious  temper  of  the  pupil,  while  his  intellectual  improvement 
is  going  on,  which  now  pervades  our  schools  t  Even  the  gardener,  whom 
you  employ  to  deck  your  flower  beds,  and  cultivate  your  vegetables,  and  rear 
your  fruit  trees,  you  expect  to  proceed  upon  some  matvred  and  well-under- 
stood plan  of  operation.  On  this  subject  I  can  hardly  restrain  my  emotions. 
I  am  almost  ready  to  exclaim,  sham6  on  those  fathers  and  mothers,  who 
inquire  not  at  all,  who  almost  seem  to  care  not  at  all,  with  regard  to  the 
moral  discipline  that  is  pursued  by  instructors  in  cultivating  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  their  children.  On  this  subject,  every  thing  depends  on  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  instructor ;  on  the  plans  he  lays  down  for  him- 
«  self;  on  the  modes  by  which  he  carries  these  plans  into  effect.  Here,  as  in 
every  thing  else,  system  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Nothing  should  be  lefl 
to  whim  and  caprice.  What  is  to  be  this  system  %  Who  shall  devise  it  \ 
Prudence,  sagacity,  affection,  firmness,  and  above  all,  experience^  should 
combine  their  skill  and  effort  to  produije  it.  At  such  an  Institution  as  Thave 
proposed,  these  requisites  would  be  most  likely  to  be  found.  Then  might 
we  hope  to  see  the  heart  improved,  while  the  mind  expanded  ;  and  know^ 
edge,  human  and  divine,  putting  forth  its  fruits,  not  by  the  mere  dint  of  arbi- 
trary authority,  but  by  the  gentler  persuasion  of  motives  addressed  to  those 
moral  principles  of  our  nature,  the  cultivation  of  which  reason  and  religioa 
alike  inculcate. 

//  is  feared  fry  some  that  it  unll  be  impossible  ever  to  produce  a  svjficient 
degree  of  public  interest  in  such  a  project  to  carry  it  into  effect, 

1  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  think,  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  commuivily 
can,  at  once,  be  electrified,  as  it  were,  by  any  appeals,  however  eloquent,  or 
any  cfforis,  however  strenuous,  into  one  deep  and  universal  excitement  on 
this  or  any  other  topic.    Information  must  be  gradually  diffused  ;  the  feeUugs 
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of  inflnential  men  in  various  aecdons  of  the  country  mast  be  enlisted ;  able 
writers  in  oar  public  prints  and  magazines  must  engage  their  hearts  alkd  their 
pens  in  the  caase. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  suppose  that  some  intelligent  and  respectable  indi- 
vidual, after  having  made  himself  master  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  consulted  with  the  wise  and  judicious  within  his  reach,  who  might  feel 
an  interest  in  it,  should  prepare  a  course  of  lectures,  and  spend  a  season  or 
two  in  delivering  them  in  our  most  populous  towns  and  cities.  The  novelty 
of  this,  if  no  other  cause,  would  attract  a  great  many  hearers.  Such  an  indi- 
vidual, too,  in  his  excursions,  would  have  the  best  opportunity  of  conferring 
with  well-informed  and  influential  men  ;  of  gaining  their  views;  of  learning 
the  extent  and  weight  of  cUl  the  obstacles  which  such  a  project  would  have 
to  encoanter,  and  the  best  modes  of  removing  them ;  and,  if  it  should  indeed 
appear  deserving  of  patronage,  of  enlisting  public  sentiment  and  feeling  in  its 
favor. 

But  after  all,  I  do  not  deem  it,  at  present,  necessary  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  plan  which  I  have  proposed,  that  any  thmg  like  an  universal 
public  interest  should  be  taken  in  it. 

If  the  experiment  could,  at  first,  be  made  upon  a  small  scale ;  if  such  an  Insti- 
tution could  be  moderately  endowed  with  funds  sufficient  to  sapport  one  or 
two  professors,  and  procure  even  the  elements  of  a  library,  afterward  to  be 
enlarged  as  public  or  private  bounty  might  permit;  if  it  could  be  established 
in  some  town  large  enough  to  furnish  from  its  youthful  population,  pupils  to 
form  its  experimental  school ;  and  if  only  a  few  young  men,  of  talents  and 
worth,  could  be  induced  to  resort  to  it,  with  an  intention  of  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  business  of  instruction  as  a  profession, — ^it  would  not,  I  think, 
be  long  before  its  practical  utility  would  be  demonstrated.  The  instructors, 
although  few  in  number,  who  would,  at  first,  leave  the  Institution,  would 
probably  be  located  in  some  of  our  larger  towns.  Their  modes  of  instruction 
would  be  witnessed  by  numbers  of  the  influential  and  intelligent,  and,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  soon  create  a  demand  for  other  instructors  of  similar  qualifi- 
cations. And  as  soon  as  such  a  demand  should  be  produced,  other  individu- 
als would  be  found  willing  to  prepare  themselves  to  meet  it.  And  thus  we 
might  hope  that  both  private  and  public  munificence,  so  bountifuUy  bestowed, 
at  the  present  day,  on  other  useful  objects,  would  eventually  contribute  a 
portion  of  its  aid  to  an  establishment  designed  to  train  up  our  youth  more 
successfully  to  derive  benefit  from  aU  the  other  efforts  of  benevolence,  or 
institutions  of  literature  and  religion.,  which  are  so  widely  extending  their 
influence  through  every  part  of  our  highly-favoredx^ountry. 

Another  obstacle,  in  the  prosecution  of  such  a  plan,  is  the  difficulty  of  indu- 
cing young  men  of  character  and  talents  to  embark  in  it,  and  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  business  of  instruction  for  life, 

I  can  not  but  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  education  of 
youth  will  assume,  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  and  pious  individuals,  its  proper 
place  among  the  various  other  benevolent  exertions  which  are  made,  through 
the  aids  of  private  and  public  bounty,  for  meliorating  the  temporal  and  eternal 
condition  of  man.  In  the  mean  while,  can  not  a  few  young  men,  of  talents  and 
piety,  be  led  to  feel  that  the  thousands  of  our  rising  generation,  the  hope  of 
the  church  and  the  state,  have  strong  claims  upon  their  benevolence ;  and 
that  to  concentrate  their  time  and  the^r  efforts  to  suoh  an  enterprise,  may  be 
as  much  their  duty  as  to  engage  in  the  missionary  cause?  Missionaries 
make  great  sacrifices,  and  practice  much  self-denial,  and  endure  weighty 
labors,  without  any  prospect  of  temporal  emolument,  in  order  to  train  up  hea- 
then youth  for  usefulness  in  this  world,  and  for  happiness  in  the  next ;  and 
can  not  those  be  found  who  will  undergo  some  sacrinces,  and  self-denial,  and 
labor,  to  bring  about  so  great  a  good  as  a  reformation  in  the  instruction  of 
those  youth  who  are  hone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  ourjleshf  Only  admit 
the  importance  of  the  object,  (and  who  can  deny  iti)  and  it  almost  looks  like 
an  impeachment  of  their  Christian  sincerity,  to  suppose  that  among  those 
{hundreds  of  young  men  who  are  pressing  forward  into  the  ranks  of  charita* 
hie  enterprise,  none  can  be  persuaded  to  enter  upon  a  domestic  field  of  labor, 
4irhich  promises  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 
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No,  oi^y  let  the  project  be  begun,  let  the  way  of  usefiilness  be  opened,  let  tha 
countenance  and  support  of  even  a  few  pious  and  influential  individuals  be 
aflforded,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  agents  to  carry  on  the  work,  at  least  to 
commence  it,  will  not  be  wanting. 

The  difficulty  is  not  in  being  unable  to  procure  such  agents :  it  lies  deeper: 
it  arises  from  the  verv  little  interest  that  has  vet  been  taken  in  the  subject ; 
from  the  strange  neglect,  among  parents,  and  patriots,  and  Christians,  of  a 
wjell-digested  and  systematic  plan  for  the  education  of  children  and  youth ; 
from  the  sluggish  contentment  that  is  felt  with  the  long  established  modes  of 
instruction;  and  from  the  apprehensions  that  all  improvements  are  either 
unsafe  or  chimerical. 

Once  rouse  this  apathy  into  the  potting  forth  of  a  little  exertion,  and  invest 
the  subject  with  its  true  dienity  and  importance,  and  let  it  be  felt  that  the 
church  is  under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  feed  the  lambs  of  her  flocks 
and  your  young  men  will  come  at  her  bidding,  to  spend  their  strength  and 
their  days  in  this  delightful  service. 

But  these  young  men  are  poor  and  can  not  defray  the  expense  of  a  preparer 
lory  education  at  such  a  Seminary  as  has  been  proposed. 

Poor  young  men  are  taken  by  the  hand  of  charity,  and  prepared  for  other 
spheres  of  benevolent  exertion ;  and  shall  this  wide,  and  as  yet  almost  uncul- 
tivated field  of  benevolence  be  quite  neglected,  fur  the  want  of  a  little  pecu- 
niary aid  ?  Who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  Foreign  Missionary  efforts  1  Was 
nothing  done  until  the  whole  Christian  public  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its 
duty  1  Did  this  mishty  enterprise  begin  in  the  collected  councils  of  the  grave 
and  the  venerable  fathers  of  the  church !  AVas  the  whole  plan  of  operation 
digested  and  matured  in  all  its  parts,  and  no  steps  taken  until  all  obstacles 
were  removed,  and  patronage,  and  influence,  and  means  collected  and  con- 
centrated to  insure  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  vast  design  ?  No ; 
long,  long  before  all  this  complicated  machinery  was  out  in  motion,  the  mas- 
ter-spring was  at  work,  and  a  few  pious  and  prayerful  young  men  gave  an 
impulse,  at  first  to  private  zeal,  and  afterward  to  public  co-operation,  and  the 
result  fills  us  with  gratitude  and  astonishment. 

Let  a  Mills  and  his  associates  arise  to  a  hearty  engagedness  in  the  project 
of  diffusing  throughout  our  country  a  system  for  the  best  mo<le  of  conoucting 
the  education  of  youth ;  let  their  faith  be  strong,  and  their  perseverance 
unwavering ;  and  influence  and  wealth  will  soon  contribute  their  share  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  ;  and  poverty  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
endure  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day^  will  cease  to  be  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  accomplishing  thefr  benevolent  desig[ns.  Providence  can,  in  this,  as 
in  all  the  other  departments  of  his  dispensations,  make  even  the  selfish  p8[^ 
sions  of  our  nature  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  good  and  charitable  exer- 
tions. 

Those  who  should  devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  the  instruction  of 
youth  as  a  profession^  and  who  should  prepare  themselves  for  it  by  a  course  of 
study  and  discipline  at  such  a  Seminary  as  I  have  proposed,  would  not  find  it 
necessary,  as  our  missionaries  do,  to  depend  on  the  charity  of  their  country- 
men for  support.  Their  talents,  their  qualifications,  and  their  recommenda- 
tions, would  inspire  public  confidence,  and  command  public  patronage.  For 
experience  would  soon  prove,  if  it  can  not  be  now  seen  in  prospect,  that  to 
save  time  in  the  education  of  youth,  and  to  have  this  education  complete 
instead  of  being  imperfect,  and  to  prepare  the  youthful  mind  for  accurate 
thought,  and  correct  feeling,  and  practical,  energetic  action,  in  all  the  bust" 
ness  of  life,  is  to  save  money ;  and  even  those  who  now  expend  a  few  dollars 
with  so  niggardly  a  hand,  in  the  education  of  their  dear,  immortal  offspring, 
would  soon  learn  how  to  calculate  on  the  closest  principles  of  loss  and  gain, 
in  the  emplovment  of  instructors,  and  be  willing  to  give  twice  as  much  to  him 
who  would  do  his  work  twice  as  well  and  in  half  the  time,  as  they  now  give 
to  him  who  has  neither  skill  nor  experience  in  his  profession. 

Am  I  extravagant  in  these  speculations  1  I  think  I  am  not ;  and  if  my 
readers  will  exercise  a  little  more  patience,  I  hope  to  show,  that  in  adopting 
the  plan  which  I  have  proposed,  there  will  be  an  actual  saving  of  money  to 
individuals  and  to  the  st^-»   in  addition  to  those  numerous  advantages  m  a 
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social,  political,  and  religfoDS  point  of  view,  that  would  result  from  nt,  aoc 
which  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  so  ereat,  that  if  they  could  not  be  attained  in 
any  other  way,  a  pecuniary  sacrifice  ought  not  for  a  moment  to  stand  in  com- 
petition with  them. 

My  reasoning  is  founded  on  two  positions  which,  I  think,  can  not  be  con- 
troverted ; — that  the  present  modes  of  instructing  youth  are  susceptible  of 
vast  improvement ;  and  that  if  these  improvements  could  be  carried  into 
operation,  by  having  a  more  effectual  system  of  education  adopted,  and  by 
training  up  instructors  of  superior  attainments  and  skill,  there  would  be  a  great 
saving,  both  of  time  and  labor,  and  of  all  the  contingent  expenses  necessary 
to  be  incurred. 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  though  I  believe  it  falls  short  of  the 
truth,  that  eight  years  of  pretty  constant  attendance  at  school,  counting  from 
the  time  tliat  a  child  begins  to  learn  his  letters,  is  necessary  to  give  him  what 
is  called  a  good  English  education.  I  do  not  fear  to  hazard  the  assertion, 
that  under  an  approved  system  of  education,  with  suitable  books  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  and  conducted  by  more  intelligent  and  experienced  instructors, 
as  much  would  be  acquired  in  five  years,  by  our  children  and  youth,  as  is  now 
acquired  in  eight. 

Now  with  regard  to  those  parents  who  calculate  on  receiving  benefit  from 
the  labor  of  their  children,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that,  by  gaining  three  years 
out  of  eight  in  the  course  of  their  education,  there  will  be  an  immense  saving 
to  the  state.  This  saving  alone  would,  I  apprehend,  if  youth  were  usefully 
employed,  more  than  defray  the  additional  wages  which  would  have  to  be 
given  to  instructors  of  skill  and  experience,  and  who  should  devote  themselves 
to  their  employment  as  a  profession  for  life.  But  if  even  the  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  labor  of  children  is  not  taken  into  the  account,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  for  having  the  same  object  accomplished  in  five  years  that  now 
consumes  eight,  you  could  at  least  afford  to  pay  as  much  for  five  years  of 
instruction  as  you  now  pay  for  eight.  In  addition  to  this,  as  it  is  the  custom 
in  many  of  our  country  towns  for  the  instructor  to  board  in  the  families  of 
those  who  send  children  to  school,  there  would  be  a  saving  also  in  thia 
respect.  There  would  be  a  saving,  too,  with  regard  to  all  the  contingent 
expenses  of  the  school,  such  as  books,  stationery,  wood,  &c. 

In  a  community  constituted  like  that  of  New  England,  where  so  great  a 
proportion  of  its  population  is  devoted  to  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits, 
any  system  of  education  which  could  save  the  public  three  years  out  of  eight 
of  the  time  and  labor  of  all  its  children  and  youth,  would,  it  is  manifest,  aidd 
an  immense  sum  to  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  country,  and  recommend 
itself  to  every  patriot  and' philanthropist,  even  on  the  most  rigid  principles  of 
a  calculating  economy. 

Besides,  the  grand  objects  of  education — to  prepare  the  rising  generation 
for  usefulness  and  respectability  in  life,  and  to  train  them  up  for  a  better  and 
happier  state  of  existence  beyond  the  grave — would  not  only  be  accomplished 
•  in  a  shorter  space  of  time,  but  they  would  be  much  more  effectually  accom- 
plished. At  present,  with  all  the  time,  and  labor,  and  expense  bestowed  upon 
It,  the  work  w  only  half  done ;  and  the  effects  of  our  imperfect  modes  of 
instruction  are  to  render  youth  far  less  competent  to  succeed  in  any  pursuits 
in  which  they  may  engage,  than  if  their  education  was  conducted  by  intelli- 
gent instructors,  on  a  welt-digested  plan,  and  made  as  thorough  and  complete 
as  it  might  be. 

How  often  has  the  individual  of  native  vigor  of  intellect  and  force  of  enter- 
prise to  lanient,  through  a  long  life  of  unremitted  effort,  his  many  disap- 
pointments in  the  prosecution  of  his  plans  of  business,  arising  altogether  from 
the  defects  of  his  early  education !  And  if  this  early  education  were  prop- 
erly conducted,  what  an  accession  it  would  yield  to  the  resources  of  the 
community,  in  the  superior  ingenuity  and  skill  of  our  artists ;  in  the  more 
accurate  and  systematic  transactions  of  our  merchants ;  in  the  profounder 
studies  and  more  successful  labors  of  our  professional  men ;  in  the  wider 
experience  and  deeper  sagacity  of  our  statesmen  and  politicians ;  in  the 
higher  attainments  and  loftier  productions  of  our  sons  of  literature  and  sci* 
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enee ;  and,  permit  me  to  add,  in  the  nobler  patriotism,  the  purer  morals,  and 
the  more  ardent  piety  of  the  whole  mass  of  our  citizens. 

I  know  it  is  no  easy  task  to  convince  some  minds  that  all  these  advantages 
yield  just  so  many  dfollars  and  cents  to  the  private  purse,  or  to  the  public 
treasury.  But  my  appeal  is  to  those,  who  take  a  more  comprehensive  view 
of  what  constitutes  the  real  wealth'  of  anj  community,  and  who  estimate 
objects  not  by  what  they  will  to-day  fetch  m  the  market,  if  exposed  to  sale, 
but  by  their  effects  upon  the  permanent  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the 
state. 

With  such  I  leave  the  candid  consideration  of  the  remarks  which  I  have 
offered  in  this  and  the  preceding  Essays ;  in  the  mean  while,  cherishing  the 
hope,  that  that  Beins  who  is  now  most  wonderfully  adjusting  the  various 
enterprises  of  benevolence,  that  distinguish  the  age  in  which  we  live  from  all 
others  which  have  preceded  it,  to  the  consummation  of  His  sracious  designs 
for  the  universal  happiness  of  man,  on  the  principles  which  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  inculcates,  and  which  it  alone  can  proauce,  will,  sooner  or  later, 
and  in  some  way  or  other,  rouse  the  attention,  and  direct  the  efforts  of  the 
Christian  world  to  that  department  of  philanthropic  exertion,  the  neglect  of 
which  must  retard,  if  not  quite  counteract,  complete  success  in  all  others, — 
he  education  ofyouthJ* 

The  author  of  the  above  remarks  died  on  the  20th  of  July,  1851--and 
although 

**  The  earth  becomet  more  dark 
When  auch  aa  he  aieenda  to  hraTen," 

Still  the  light  of  his  example  and  instruction  will  long  cheer  and  guide 
the  heart  of  the  teacher  and  educator  here  below. 

The  greatest  service  rendered  by  him  as  an  edticator  and  teacher, — 
his  highest  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  are  laboring  to  advance 
the  cause  of  education  in  any  grade  or  class  of  schools,  is  to  be  found 
in  his  practical  acknowledgment  and  able  advocacy  of  the  great  funda- 
mental truth,  of  the  necessity  of  special  training,  even  for  minds  of  the 
highest  order,  as  a  prerequisite  of  success  in  tlie  art  of  teaching.  In 
view  of  this  truth,  he  traversed  the  ocean  to  make  himself  practically 
acquainted  with  the  principles  and  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb ; 
to  this  end  he  became  a  pupil  under  the  great  normal  teacher  Sicard,  in 
the  great  normal  school  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  Paris.  And  still  dis- 
trusting his  own  attainments,  he  thought  himself  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
bringing  back  with  him  to  this  country  a  teacher  of  still  larger  experi- 
ence than  himself,  and  of  an  already  acquired  reputation,  and  thus  mak- 
ing the  American  Asylum  the  first  Normal  school  of  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion on  this  continent  And  beyond  this,  he  was  ever  the  earnest 
advocate  for  training,  under  able  master-workmen  in  the  business  of 
education,  all  who  aspired  to  teach  the  yoang  in  any  grade  of  schools. 
How  confirmatory  of  the  wisdom  of  his  views  is  the  success  of  the 
American  Asylum.  If  he,  and  such  as  he,  can  do  so  much  to  improve 
and  confirm  the  health,  to  develop  iie  different  faculties  of  the  mind,  to 
communicate  knowledge,  to  subdue  and  control  the  passions  and  propen- 
sities, and  to  awaken  and  train  the  higher  sentiments  and  holier  affections 
of  our  common  nature,  in  children  laboring  under  such  extraordinary 
natural  deprivations  and  obstacles  as  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  means  of 
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skill,  experience,  E^;)paratu8  and  perseverance,  surely  much,  very  much 
more,  can  be  accomplished  by  the  same  skill,  experience,  apparatus  and 
perseverance,  with  children  having  all  their  senses,  and  under  more  fav- 
orable and  favoring  circumstances  and  influences.  But  do  we  find  such 
teachers  in  one  out  of  a  thousand,  or  one  out  of  ten  thousand,  in  our 
common  schools  where  the  mass  of  our  children  are  educated  ?  Does 
not  society,  which  sees  the  necessity  of  tact,  skill,  experience,  and  sin- 
gleness of  aim  and  life,  in  teachers  of  the  deaf-mute  and  blind,  and  em- 
ploys persons  having  these  qualities  and  qualifications  at  a  compensatory 
price,  tolerate  a  degree  of  unfitness,  both  in  character  and  preparation, 
in  the  teachers  of  the  people,  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any 
department  of  labor  that  ministers  to  its  material  interests  and  enjoy- 
ments? 
In  1838,  an  "  Act  to  provide  for  the  better  mpervision  of  Common 

Schools,^^  creating  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  with  a  Secretary,  who  was 
^  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  ascertain  the  condition,  increase  the  interest, 
and' promote  the  usefulness  of  common  schools,"  was  passed  by  the  Le- 
gislature. In  a  speech  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  that 
reported  the  bill,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  (Henry  Barnard,  of 
Hartford.)  the  following  remarks  were  made  in  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular subject : 

'*  This  measure,  if  adopted  and  sastained  by  the  Legislature  and  the  people 
for  ten  years,  must  result  in  making  some  legislative  provision  for  the  better 
educaiion,  and  special  training  of  teachers  for  their  delicate  and  difficult  labors. 
Every  man  who  received  his  early  education  in  the  district  schools  of  Con- 
necticut, must  be  conscious,  and  most  of  us  must  exhibit  in  our  own  mental 
habits,  and  in  the  transactions  of  ordinary  business,  the  evidence  of  the  defec- 
tive instruction  to  which  we  were  subjected  in  these  schools.  And  no  one  can 
spend  a  half  hour  in  the  best  common  school  in  his  neighborhood,  without  seeing, 
both  in  the  arrangements,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  the  teacher,  the  want, 
not  only  of  knowledge  on  his  part,  but  particularly  of  a  practical  ability  to 
make  what  he  does  know  available.  He  has  never  studied  and  practiced  his  art, 
the  almost  creative  art  of  teaching,  under  an  experienced  master,  and  probably 
has  never  seen,  much  less  spent  any  consideranle  portion  of  time  in  visiting, 
any  belter  schools  than  the  one  in  which  he  was  imperfectly  taught — in  which 
he  said  his  lessans,  jus  the  business  is  significantly  described  m  a  phrase  in  com- 
mon use. 

The  first  step  ^11  be  to  get  at  the  fact,  and  if  it  is  as  I  suppnose,  that  our 
teachers  are  not  qualified,  and  that  there  is  now  no  adequate  provision  made  in 
our  Academies  and  higher  seminaries  for  the  right  qualification  of  teachers  of 
district  schools,  then  let  the  fact  be  made  known  to  the  Legislature  and  the  peo- 
ple, by  reports,  by  the  press,  and  by  popular  addresses, — the  only  ways  in  which 
the  Board  can  act,  on  eitner  the  Legislature  or  the  schools ; — and  in  time, 
sooner  or  later,  we  shall  have  the  seminaries,  and  the  teachers,  unless  the  laws 
which  have  heretofore  governed  the  progress  of  society,  and  of  education  iu 
particular,  shall  cease  to  operate.  It  is  idle  to  expect  good  schools  until  we 
have  good  teachers,  and  the  people  will  rest  satisfied  with  such  teachers  as 
they  have,  until  their  attention  is  directed  to  the  subject,  and  until  we  can 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  employing  letter,  and  show  how  they  can  be  made 
better,  by  proper  training  in  classes  or  seminaries  established  for  this  spe- 
cific purpose.  With  better  teachers  will  come  better  compensation  and  more 
permanent  employment.  The  people  pay  now  quite  enough  for  the  article  they 
gel.  It  is  dear  at  even  the  miserably  low  price  at  which  so  much  of  it  can  be 
purchased.  Let  us  have  light  on  the  whole  subject  of  teachers, — their  qualifi- 
cations,  preparation,  compensation  and  supervision,  for  on  these  points  there 
Is  a  strange  de<»ree  of  indifference,  not  to  say  ignorance,  on  the  part  both  of  indi- 
viduals, and  of  the  public  generally." 
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During  the  year  following  the  establishment  of  the  Board,  the  Secre- 
tary, (Mr.  Barnard,)  published  in  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal 
a  number  of  articles,  original  and  selected,  in  which  the  professional  edu- 
cation of  teachers  was  discussed,  and  the  history  of  Normal  Schools  in 
Prussia,  Holland,  and^ France  presented.  In  the  course  of  the  four  years 
in  which  the  Journal  was  published,  the  Essays  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  the 
Report  of  Prof  Stowe  on  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers^  Seminaries,  all 
that  portion  of  Prof  Baches  Report  on  Education  in  Europe,  devoted  to 
an  account  of  particular  institutions  for  the  education  of  teachers,  and 
many  other  documents  and  articles  on  the  same  subject,  were  sprciid 
before  the  people  of  this  state.  Of  several  numbers  of  the  Journal  devo- 
ted to  these  publications,  more  than  ten  thousand  copies  were  circulated. 

In  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Common  Schools,  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  May, 
1839,  the  establishibent  "  of  at  least  one  seminary  for  teachers,"  is  urged 
in  the  following  manner : 

"  As  there  are  some  who  still  regard  it  as  an  experiment,  it  can  be  at  first  for 
the  training  of  female  teachers  for  the  common  schools.  Sach  an  instimtion, 
with  a  suitable  priDcipal  and  assistants,  and  especially  a  model  school  con^ 
nected  with  it,  in  which  theory  could  be  carried  into  practice,  and  an  example 
^ven  of  what  a  district  school  ought  to  be,  would,  by  acmal  results,  give  an 
impulse  to  the  cause  of  pqpular  education,  and  the  procuring  of  good  teachers, 
that  could  be  given  in  no  other  way.  The  time  of  continuance  at  such  an  instil 
tation  could  be  longer  or  shorter  according  to  circumstances.  Even  a  short 
continuance  at  it  would  often  be  of  vast  benefit.  It  would  furnish  an  illustra- 
tion of  better  methods  of  instruction  and  government  than  '*  the  district  school  as 
it  is"  can  ^ive,  which  is  the  only  model  a  large  majority  of  our  teachers  are 
now  familiar  with.  The  expense  to  those  attending,  need  not  be  great,  if  such 
a  seminarv  were  moderately  endowed  from  the  public  treasury,  and  the  contri- 
butions of^ towns  and  public  spirited  individuals.  To  secure  this  most  desirable 
co-operation,  the  state  appropriation  might  be  made  on  condition  that  an  equal 
or  greater  amount  be  raised  from  other  sources.  Once  established,  it  would 
speedily  draw  to  it  numbers  of  our  youn^  women,  to  improve  the  qualifications 
they  already  possess  for  teaching,  and  give  the  experience  and  skill  which  are 
necessary.  If  wisely  managed,  il  would  give  credentials  to  none  but  the  best 
of  teachers. 

They  will  command  good  wages.  Those  employing  them  would  expect  to 
give  such  wages.  For  the  object  in  applying  to  this  source  would  be  to  get 
teachers  of  superior  qualifications  at  an  enhanced  price.  The  supply  would 
create  a  demand.  The  demand  would  in  turn  secure  a  ereater  supply  of  well- 
educated  teachers  for  the  primarv  schools.  Through  them,  better  methods  of 
teaching,  by  which  an  increased  amount  of  instruction,  and  that  of  a  more 
practical  character,  would  be  disseminated  through  a  large  number  of  districts. 
The  good  done  would  thus  not  be  confined  to  the  comparatively  few  who  should 
pursue  the  studies  of  the  seminarv,  or  acquire  skill  and  experience  in  the  model 
school.  Each  would  carry  out  tne  same  methods.  Enterprising  teachers,  too, 
who  had  not  enjoyed  the  same  opportunity  for  improvement,  would  strive  to 
excel  those  who  had ;  and  thus  a  wholesome  spirit  of  emulation  would  be  pro- 
voked among  teachers. 

One  such  seminary,  with  the  model  school  annexed,  or  rather  forming  an 
essential  part  of  the  institution,  where  the  best  methods  of  school  government, 
and  all  the  numerous  and  complicated  processes  of  teaching,  developing,  and 

f:inding  the  human  mind,  and  cultivating  the  moral  nature,  could  be  taught  and 
llustrated,  would  be  the  safest  and  least  expensive  wav  of  testing  the  practica- 
bility of  introducing  others,  both  for  males  and  females,  into  every  county  of 
the  state,  as  a  part  of  our  common  school  system." 
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This  document  was  referred  to  a  '^  Join^  Select  Committee  on  Common 
Schools,"  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  whom  the  fol- 
lowing ^'  Report  and  Resolution  respecting  the  Education  of  Teachers,^^ 
was  submitted,  May,  1839: 

"  The  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Common  Schools,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  together  with  the 
Report  of  their  Secretary,  have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  beg 
leave  to  report  in  part,  that  in  their  estimation,  the  main  deficiency  in  the  com- 
m:r  cchools  of  the  State,  is  an  inadequate  supply  of  well-qualified  teachers, 
and  that  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  thereby  improve  the  quality,  and  in- 
crease the  amount  of  instruction  communicated  in  these  schools,  which  must 
forever  remain  the  principal  rehauce  of  a  vast  majority  of  parents  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  chiidrcn,  tne  experience  of  other  states  and  countries  demon- 
strates the  necessity  of  making  some  legislative  provision  for  the  education  of 
teachers.  With  this  view,  and  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  counties,  towns 
and  individuals  who  may  be  more  directly  benefitted  by  this  appropriation,  or 
who  may  choose  to  unite  with  the  State  in  elevating  the  character  of  the  com- 
mon schools  in  the  mode  attempted,  the  Committee  recommend  the  passage  of 
the  accompanying  resolution.    All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

JOHN  A.  ROCKWELL,  Chairman. 

Resolved^  That  the  Comptroller  of  public  accounts  is  hereby  authorized  to 
draw  an  order  on  the  Treasurer,  in  favor  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Common  Schools,  for  the  sum  of  $5000,  or  such  portions  thereof  as  they  may 
request,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  not  otherwise  appropriated;  provided  said 
Board  shall  certify  that  an  amount  equal  to  that  applied  for,  has  been  placed 
at  their  disposal ;  both  sums  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  said  Board 
in  promoting  and  securing  the  qualifications  in  teachers  for  the  common  schools 
of  Connecticut." 

The  resolution  called  forth  a  full  expression  of  opinion  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  was  finally  passed  in  that  body  without  a  dissent- 
ing^ voice. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  who  was  a  member  from  Hgxifcu^^^j  ^  ^^^ 
course  of  discussion,  made  the  following  remarks  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

''  The  rtpOTt  of  the  Committee,  brief  as  itMs,  embodies  the  substance  of  all 
I  should  have  to  say,  if  I  should  review  in  detail  the  condition  of  our  common 
schools,  with  a  view  of  proposing  a  series  of  measures  for  their  improvement. 
The  great  want  of  these  schools  is  that  of  belter  teachers.  Good  teachers  will 
make  better  schools,  and  schools  made  better  by  the  labors  of  good  teachers,  is 
the  best  argumentwhich  can  be  addressed  to  the  community  in  favor  of  improv- 
ed school- houses,  a  judicious  selection  of  a  uniform  series  of  text  books  in  the 
schools  of  the  same  society,  of  vigilant  and  intelligent  supervision,  and  liberal 
appropriations  for  school  purposes.  Give  me  good  teachers,  and  in  five  years  I 
will  work  not  a  change,  but  a  revolution  in  the  education  of  the  children  of 
this  State.  I  will  not  only  improve  the  results,  but  the  machinery,  the  entire 
details  cf  the  system  by  which  these  results  are  produced.  Every  good  teach- 
er will  himself  become  a  pioneer,  and  a  missionary  in  the  cause  of  educational 
improvement.  The  necessity  of  giving  such  a  teacher  ever}r  facility  of  a  well- 
located,  well- ventilated,  and  well-seated  school-house,  of  giving  the  teacher  a 
timely  supply  of  the  best  text  books  and  apparatus,  and  of  keeping  him  em- 
ployed through  the  year,  and  from  year  to  year,  with  just  such  pupils  and  stu- 
dies as  he  can  teach  to  the  best  advantaere — ^these  things  will  be  seen  and  felt  by 
parents,  and  by  districts.  And  the  public,  as  represented  in  the  Legislature, 
will  see  to  it  that  much  of  our  defective  legislauon  is  supplied  by  that  which 
will  create  and  sustain  a  popular  interest  in  the  subject,  lead  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  faithful  officers,  assign  to  each  class  of  officers  appropriate  duties, 
subject  all  appropriations  of  school  money  to  severe  scrutiny,  provide  for  the 
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training  and  adequate  compensation  of  good  teachers,  and  the  employment  of 
such  teachers  in  schools  or  different  grades.  The  idea  of  employing  a  gradu- 
ate of  a  college  to  teach  the  alphabet  to  young  children,  will  be  given  up,  not 
only  as  poor  economy,  bnt  as  leading  to  the  neglect  of  accomplished  female 
teachers,  who  can  do  not  only  that  work,  bat  the  whole  work  of  education  in 
primary  and  in  small  district  schools,  much  better  than  the  best  male  teachers. 
Bat  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Five  thousand  dollars  will  not  make  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  entire  sum  will  not  properly 
endow  a  Normal  School.  Small  as  the  sum  is,  it  is  the  largest  sum  I  dare  pro- 
pose at  this  time,  and  so  advised  the  Committee.  But  as  one  of  those  who  may 
be  intrusted  with  its  expenditure,  I  should  not  advise  its  appropriation  at  this 
time,  to  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School.  This  sum  should  be  so  expen- 
ded as  to  reach,  if  practicable,  every  teacher  in  the  state.  The  teachers  should 
be  induced  to  come  together  for  a  week,  or  a  month,  and  attend  a  course  of 
instraction  on  the  best  methods  of  school  teaching  and  government.  They 
should  profit  by  the  lectures  and  practical  hints  of  experienced  teachers.  They 
should  nave  access  to.  and  be  induced  to  purchase  and  read  good  books  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  They  should  he  induced  to  form  associations 
for  mutual  improvement,  the  advancement  of  their  common  profession,  and 
the  general  improvement  of  education,  and  the  schools  of  the  state.  They  are 
the  natural  guardians  of  this  great  interest — ^at  least  they  are  the  co-operators 
with  parents  in  this  work  of  educating  the  rising  ^neration,  to  lake  the  place 
of  that  which  is  pa.ssing  off  the  stage.  They  are  the  chosen  priesthood  or  edu- 
cation— they  must  bear  the  ark  on  their  shoulders.  The  appropriation  thus 
applied,  so  as  to  improve  the  teachers  now  in  he  school,  and  create  in  them  a 
thirst  for  something  higher  and  better  than  can  be  given  in  any  temporary  course 
of  instruction,  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  profession- 
al education  and  trainins:  of  teachers,  the  great  aeency  by  which  the  cause  of 
education  is  to  be  carried  upward  and  onward  in  this  state.  Though  the  pros- 
pect is  dark  enough,  I  thins  I  can  see  the  dawning  of  a  better  day,  on  the 
mountain  tops,  and  the  youngest  members  of  this  house,  if  they  live  to  reach 
the  age  of  the  oldest,  will  see  a  change  pass  over  the  public  mind,  and  over 
public  acti(m,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  professional  education  of  teachers,  but 
the  whole  subject  of  common  schools.  Old,  dilapidated,  inconvenient  school- 
houses  will  give  place  to  new,  attractive,  and  commodious  structures.  Young 
children  will  be  placed  universally  under  the  care  of  accomplished  female 
teachers;  female  teachers  will  be  employed  in  every  grade  of  schools  as  assist- 
ants, and  in  most  of  our  country  districts,  as  sole  principals :  a  school  of  a 
'  higher  order'  than  the  district  school  will  receive  the  older  boys  and  girls, 
not  only  of  a  district,  but  of  a  society,  and  the  common  school  will  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  conimon,  because  it  is  cneap,  inferior,  and  patronized  only  by  the 
poor,  and  those  who  are  indifferent  to  the  education  of  their  children,  but  com- 
mon as  the  light  and  the  air,  because  its  blessings  are  open  to  all,  and  enjoyed 
by  all.  The  passage  of  this  resolution  will  hasten  on  that  day ;  but  whether  the 
resolution  is  passed  or  not,  that  day  will  assuredly  come,  and  it  will  bring 
along  a  train  of  rich  blessings  which  will  be  felt  in  the  field  and  the  workshop, 
and  convert  many  a  home  into  a  circle  of  unfading  smiles.  For  one,  I  mean 
to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  the  labor,  let  who  will  enter  into  the  harvest." 

In  the  Senate  it  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  to  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly  a  specific  plan  of 
expenditure. 

What  the  Legislature  thus  refused  to  do,  the  Secretary  undertook  to 
do  at  his  own  expense,  in  order  *^  to  show  the  practicability  of  making 
some  provision  for  the  better  qualification  of  common  school  teachers,  by 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  revise  and  extend  their  knowledge  of  the 
studies  ueually  pursued  in  district  schools,  and  of  the  best  methods  of 
school  arrangements,  instruction  and  government,  under  the  recitations 
and  lectures  of  experienced  and  well-known  teachers  and  educators." 

A  class  was  formed  from  such  teachers  of  Hartford  county  as  were  dis* 
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posed  to  come  together  on  public  notice,  and  placed  under  the  genera] 
charge  of  Mr.  Wright,  the  Principal  of  the  Grammar  School.  Mr. 
Wright  gave  instruction  in  Grammar  and  in  methods  of  school  keeping, 
Mr.  Post,  a  teacher  in  the  Grammar  School,  reviewed  the  whole  subject 
of  Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic,  with  full  explanations  of  the  difficult 
points  in  Fractions,  Roots,  dec  Professor  Davies  explained  the  different 
parts  of  the  higher  Mathematics,  so  far  as  they  were  ever  taught  in  dis- 
trict schools,  or  would  help  to  explain  elementary  Arithmetic.  Rev.  Mr. 
Barton,  formerly  connected  with  the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Andover, 
gave  lessons  in  Reading.  Rev.  T.  H«  Gallaudet  explained  how  Compo- 
sition could  be  taught  even  to  the  younger  classes  in  s  hools,  and  gave 
several  familiar  lectures  on  school  government,  and  the  instruction  of  very 
young  children  by  means  of  the  slate.  Mr.  Brace,  Principal  of  Hartford 
Female  Seminary,  explained  the  first  principles  of  Mathematical  and 
Astronomical  Geography,  the  use  of  Globes,  dec.  Mr.  Snow,  Principal 
of  the  Center  District  School,  gave  several  practical  lessons  in  methods  of 
teaching,  with  classes  in  his  own  school.  Mr.  Barnard  delivered  several 
lectures  explanatory  of  the  relations  of  the  teacher  to  the  school  system, 
to  parents  and  their  pupils ;  also  on  the  laws  of  health  to  be  practically 
observed  by  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  school-room;  and  on  the  best 
modes  of  conducting  Teachers'  Associations,  and  interesting  parents.  A 
portion  of  each  day  was  also  devoted  to  oral  discussions  and  written  essays 
on  subjects  connected  with  teaching,  and  to  visiting  the  best  schools  in 
Hartford.  Before  separating,  the  members  of  the  Teachers'  Class  pub- 
lished a  "Card,"  expressing  "their  most  cordial  thanks,  for  the  very 
excellent  course  of  instruction  which  they  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy 
during  a  few  weeks  past  They  also  beg  leave  to  present  their  sincere 
thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly  instructed  them,  for  the 
very  familiar,  lucid  and  interesting  manner  in  which  the  different  subjects 
have  been  presented." 

On  the  success  of  this  experiment,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  in  the 
Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  for  November,  1839,  says, 

"We  have  no  hesitation  in  sayinf^  that  a  judicions  application  of  one-fifth  of 
the  sum  appropriated  unanimously  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  promote 
the  education  of  teachers  for  common  schools,  in  different  sections  of  the  State, 
would  have  accomplished  more  for  the  usefulness  of  the  coming  winter  schools 
and  the  nitimate  prosperitv  of  the  school  system,  than  the  expenditure  of  half 
the  avails  of  the  School  Fund  in  the  present  way.  One  thousand  at  least  of 
the  eighteen  hundred  teachers,  would  have  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  critically 
revising  the  studies  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  teach,  witli  a  full  expla- 
nation of  all  the  principles  involved,  and  with  reference  to  the  connection  which 
one  l^ranch  of  knowledge  bears  to  another,  and  also  to  the  best  methods  of  com- 
municating each,  and  the  adaptation  of  different  methods  to  different  minds. 
They  would  have  become  familiar  with  the  views  and  methods  of  experienced 
teachers,  as  they  are  carried  out  in  better  conducted  schools  than  those  with 
which  they  had  been  familiar.  They  would  have  entered  upon  their  schools 
with  a  rich  fund  of  practical  knowledge,  gathered  from  observation,  conversa- 
tion and  lectures;  and  with  many  of  their  own  defective,  erroneous,  and  per- 
haps mischievous  views,  corrected  and  improved.  Who  can  tell  how  many 
minds  will  be  perverted,  how  many  tempers  ruined,  how  much  injurv  done  to 
the  heart,  the  mcrals,  and  the  manners  of  children,  in  consequence  of  the  injudi- 
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cioas  metbods  of  inexperienced  and  incompetent  teachers,  the  coming  winterl 
The  heart,  the  manners,  the  morals,  the  minds  of  the  children  are,  or  should  be 
in  the  eye  of  the  state,  too  precioos  materials  for  a  teacher  to  experiment  upon, 
with  a  view  to  quality  himself  for  his  profession ;  and  yet  the  teacher  Is  com- 
pelled to  do  so  under  the  present  order  of  things.  He  has  no  opportunity  afford- 
ed him,  as  every  mechanic  has,  to  learn  his  trade ;  and  if  he  had,  there  is  but 
little  inducement  held  out  for  him  to  do  this.  No  man  is  so  insane  as  to  employ 
a  workman  to  construct  any  valuable  or  delicate  piece  of  mechanism,  who  is 
to  leam  how  to  do  it  for  the  first  time  on  that  very  article.  No  one  employs 
any  other  than  an  experienced  artist  to  repair  a  watch.  No  parent  intrusts 
the  management  of  a  lawsuit,  involving  his  property  or  his  reputation,  to  an 
attorney  who  has  not  studied  his  profession  and  given  evidence  of  his  ability. 
No  one  sends  for  a  physician  to  administer  to  his  health,  who  has  not  studied 
the  human  constitution  and  the  nature  and  uses  of  medicine.  No  one  sends  a 
I  shoe  to  be  mended,  or  a  horse  to  be  shod,  or  a  plough  to  be  repaired,  except  to 

'  an  experienced  workman ;  and  yet  parents  will  employ  teachers,  who  are  to 

educate  their  children  for  two  worlds — who  are  to  mould  and  fashion  and 
develop  that  most  delicate,  complicated,  and  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism, 
the  human  being,  the  most  delicate  and  wonderful  of  all  Uod's  creations— to  fit 
tbem  for  usefulness  in  life,  to  become  upright  and  intelligent  witnesses,  jurors, 
electors,  legislators,  and  rulers,  safe  in  tneir  power  to  resist  the  manifold  temp- 
tations to  vice  and  crime  which  will  beset  their  future  path,  strong  and  happy 
in  the  '  godlike  union  of  right  feelings  with  correct  principles.' " 

From  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  it  appears  that 
the  subject  received  their  attention,  and  they  thus  refer  to  it  in  their 
Report  of  1840 : 

**  Wherever  Normal  Schools  have  been  established  and  ably  sustained,  the 
'  experiment  has  uniformly  resulted  in  supplying  teachers  of  a  superior  order. 

f  As  in  every  other  art  whose  principles  are  reduced  to  rule,  and  matured  into  a 

system,  the  learner  is  not  limited  to  the  slow  and  scanty  results  of  his  single, 
unaided  experience,  but  is  at  once  enriched  with  the  accumulated  treasures  ot 
all  who  have  labored  in  the  same  mine  before  him.  Without  such  an  oppor- 
tunity, he  may  be  compared  to  the  medical  practitioner,  who  commences  his 
labors  without  the  knowledge  of  any  settled  principles  of  his  art,  but  expects  to 
I  acquire  his  knowledge  of  his  profession  in  tne  course  of  his  practice.    If  it  is 

plain  that  the  physician  needs,  at  the  commencement  of  bis  career,  that  knowl- 
edge of  the  healing  art,  which  contains  the  embodied  experience  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  him,  and  carried  his  profession  to  the  highest  degree  of  excel- 
lence, no  less  does  the  instructor  of  a  school  need  the  wi^om  of  his  predeces- 
sors to  guide  him,  at  his  first  setting  out ;  nor  can  he  any  better  afibrd  to  wait 
for  the  slow  returns  of  his  own  experience.  Indeed,  there  is  in  the  case  of  the 
.  young  teacher,  a  peculiar  need  of  this  wisdom  in  advance,  since  the  employ- 

w  ment  is  not  usually  a  business  for  life,  but  only  of  a  few  years  at  farthest, — a 

period  in  itself  too  short  to  gain  much  of  the  wisdom  of  experience,  and  termi- 
nated almost  as  soon  as  such  wisdom  begins  to  be  acquired. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  we  can  not  make  an  adequate  provision  for  the 
supply  of  the  requisite  number  of  teachers,  who  shall  be  at  once  capable  of  teach- 
ing, in  the  best  manner,  all  that  the  pupils  of  our  common  schools  are  capable 
of  learning,  and  of  conducting  the  oraerand  government  of  their  institutions, 
according  to  the  most  approved  methods,  without  the  establishment  of  normal 
SCHOOLS,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  education  of  teachers  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  their  profession,  and  guided  by  men  eminent  for  their  talents  and 
practical  wisdom.  But  if  it  is  thought  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  erect  and 
sustain  seminaries  of  this  independent  and  elevated  description,  the  Board 
would  suggest  the  expediency  or  commencing  the  work  of  eaucating  teachers 
on  a  limited  scale,  by  connecting  a  department  for  this  purpose,  with  some  of 
the  existing  academies  in  different  sections  of  the  state.  A  small  amount  of 
funds,  judiciously  expended  in  the  modes  indicated  by  the  Secretary  in  his 
Report,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  accomplish  a  great,  immediate 
good  in  improving  the  qualifications  of  our  common  school  teachers. 

The  resolution  appropriating  five  thousand  dollars  from  the  Treasurj',  to 
be  expendel  by  the  Board,  in  promoting  and  securing  the  requisite  qual'ifica- 
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tion  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the  state,  provided,  that  an  amotmt 
equal  to  that  applied  for  shoald  be  placed  at  their  disposal  from  other  sources, 
for  the  same  object,  which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  the  last  ses- 
sion cf  the  Legislature,  and  was  aAerward,  by  a  joint  vote  of  both  Houses, 
referred  to  the  ^oard  for  some  specific  plans  of  eipenditure,  has  received  the 
consideration  of  a  Committee  of  their  number,  and  of  the  Board  at  its  last  meet- 
ing. In  their  opinion,  the  sum  is  too  small,  even  with  such  local  and  individual 
^bscripiions,  as  could  now  be  raised,  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  tho- 
roughly organized  Normal  School.  If  this  sum,  therefore,  had  been  placed  at 
their  disposal,  they  would  have  expended  it  in  the  difierent  counties  of  the 
state,  under  such  circumstances  as  would  have  called  forth  as  widely  extended 
co-operation  and  contributions  from  towns  and  individuals  as  possible,  and  have 
difiused  its  agency  over  a  period  of  three  years."  ) 

The  Secretary,  in  his  Report  to  the  Board,  in  1840,  discusEes  the  whole 
subject  in  the  following  manner : 

**  The  most  efficient  instrumentality,  however,  on  which  we  can  rely  for  the 
permanent  and  almost  indefiniie  improvement  of  education  in  our  common 
schools,  is  the  employment  of  teachers  properly  qualified  for  their  duties.  The 
want  of  such  teachers  is  widely  felt,  and  the  absence  of  all  arrangements  lor 
securing  the  necessary  supply,  is  the  principal  defect  in  our  system. 

What  can  be  done  to  remove  this  defect  i  Upon  the  practical  solution  of 
this  problem  depends  the  immediate  and  permanent  prosperity  of  our  schools. 

1.  The  first  and  necessarily  imperfect  method  of  securing  well-qualified 
teachers,  would  be  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualification  now  required  by  law, 
and  to  create  a  county  or  senatorial  district  board  for  the  examination  of  teach- 
ers. This  would  operate  to  induce  candidates  to  prepare  themselves  more 
extensively  and  thoroughly  in  the  studies  which  tney  are  to  teach,  and  on 
which  they  are  to  be  examined,  and  would  exclude  in  a  great  measure  the  ope- 
ration of  local,  family,  and  personal  influences,  in  granting  or  withholding  the 
necessary  certificates.  There  is,  however,  no  sure  test  of  ability  and  skill  in 
instruction  and  government,  but  actual  demonstration  in  the  school-room.  To 
.secure  this  practical  knowledge,  other  means  than  tho.se  of  examination,  how- 
ever strict  and  impartial,  such  as  now  exist  in  the  State,  must  be  provided. 

2.  A  second  method  would  be  to  improve  the  present  sources  relied  on  for 
supporting  teachers.  These  sources  are  the  common  schools,  and  the  higher 
seminaries  of  education.  Both  might  be  made  far  more  efiicient  than  they  now 
are  in  this  respect,  by  engrafting  upon  them  a  class  or  department  for  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers. 

From  the  older  and  more  advanced  scholars  of  either  sex  of  the  district 
schools,  or  the  high  school  if  it  exists,  such  as  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  scholarship  and  good  conduct,  and  manifest  the  requisite  talents,  as  well 
as  desire  to  become  teachers,  might  be  selected  to  receive,  in  the  evening  and 
at  .such  other  times  as  might  be  found  convenient,  specific  instruction  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  These  might  be  allowed  to  assist  in  their 
respective  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  with  great  profit  to  them- 
selves, and  to  the  younger  classes  especially.  They  would  thus  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  applying  their  instructions  to  practice,  they  would  not  be  educated 
above  their  business,  and  would  acquire  the  habits  and  methods  of  leaching  in 
the  very  class  of  schools  which  ihey  would  afterward  be  called  upon  to 
instruct.  If  school  societies  understood  their  own  interest,  they  would  estab- 
lish a  common  school  of  a  higher  order,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  lojprovide 
a  home  supply  of  better  teachers  for  their  respective  districts.  In  Holland 
this  method  was  formerly  the  sole  resort  for  the  training  of  teachers,  but  in  per- 
fecting her  system  of  primary  instruction,  regularly  organized  Normal  Schools 
have  been  lately  established.  In  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
this  plan  is  thoroughly  organized  and  carried  out.  In  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
a  model  school  is  connected  with  it. 

Academies  and  similar  institutions  can  become  more  useful  than  they  now 
are  in  supplying  good  teachers — 

First,  by  instituting  a  'teachers'  class'  in  the  winter  and  spring,  for  young 
ladies,  and  in  the  summer  and  autumn  for  young  men,  who  have  l^en  teach- 
ers, or  expect  to  become  such  soon.     Here  they  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
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revise  the  studies  of  the  district  school,  imd  receive  such  knowledge  ofihe  best 
methods  and  familiar  practical  illustrations  as  the  principal  and  other  friends 
of  education  can  give  anring  the  period  allotted  to  the  course.  An  experiment 
of  this  kind  was  tried  at  Hartford,  in  the  Grammar  School,  with  a  class  of 
twent)'-six  youne  men,  and  in  the  Female  Seminary  with  a  class  of  sixteen 
young  ladies,  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 

Second,  by  organizing  a  department  for  the  more  liberal  and  thorough  edu- 
cation of  teachers.  Such  a  department  should  include  a  professor,  who  should 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  eaucation,  a  course  of 
instruction  embracing  all  the  studies  of  the  common  schools,  with  the  best 
methods  of  communicating  them  to  others,  and  a  model  school.  The  modd 
school  might  be  a  primary  department  of  the  academy,  under  an  appropriate 
as&istant,  or  the  neighboring  district  school,  in  which,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  profes5ior,  the  best  methods  should  be  pursued.  Th«  students  ot  the  depart- 
ment should  have  an  opportunity,  not  only  of  witnessing  frequently  and  famil- 
iarly the  exercises  and  management  of  this  school,  but  should  receive  expla- 
nations and  lectures  there,  as  to  the  modes  pursued,  be  allowed  to  conduct  the 
recitations,  and  on  return  to  the  class-room,  be  required  to  give  their  views,  in 
writing:  and  orally,  on  what  they  had  seen  or  heard. 

In  giving  the  above  outline  of  a  properly  organized  *  Teachers'  Department,* 
I  have  in  realitv  incorporated  the  Normal  School  with  the  Academy.  The 
advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  the  saving  of  much  additional  expense  for 
buildings,  apparatus,  and  assistants,  and  the  liberalizing  influence  of  associa- 
tion in  the  recitation-room,  and  out  of  it,  with  persons  destined  to  other  pursuits, 
on  the  mind  and  manners  of  those  who  are  to  become  teachers.  The  disadvan- 
tages are,  in  the  present  comparatively  low  social  and  literary  position,  accord- 
ed to  the  profession,  in  public  estimation,  lest  the  department  and  those  con- 
nected with  it,  should  be  regarded  as  only  an  appendage  to  the  Academy;  and 
those  destined  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  to  become  teachers,  lose  that  enthu- 
siasm to  the  proposed  calling,  which  is  essential  to  eminent  success,  and  ac- 
quire, what  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  is  likelv  to  come  soon 
enough,  a  partiality  for  those  pursuits,  which  they  see  commaoda  higher  social 
rank,  more  honorable  fame,  and  a  rioher  pecuniary  return.  What  is  now 
wanted  in  this  State,  and  in  the  country,  are  institutions  in  which  the  exclu- 
sive attention  of  men  of  the  first  talents  and  experience  in  education,  should 
be  devoted  to  the  distinct  object  of  giving  the  greatest  practical  elevation  and 
efficiency  to  the  profession  of  common  school  teacher,  and  where  all  the  ar- 
ransremenls,  to  the  minutest  detail,  should  be  shaped  to  establish  this  great  end. 
This  want  can  be  in  no  way  so  effectually  supplied  as  by  the  establishment  of, 
at  least,  one  thoroughly  organized  Normu  School." 

The  Board,  in  the  Third  Annual  Report  for  1841,  again  recommend : 

That  some  provision  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  or 
Seminaries  for  the  training  of  teachers,  where  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
best  methods  of  arranging  the  classes  and  studies,  and  conducting  the  govern- 
ment and  instruction  of  district  schools,  can  be  communicated  and  illustrated. 
One  such  school,  under  an  experienced  principal  and  assistant,  with  a  model 
school  connected  with  it,  where  theory  can  be  carried  into  practice,  and  an 
example  given  of  what  a  district  school  ought  to  be,  would  draw  to  it  numbers 
of  our  young  men,  and  young  women,  to  improve  the  qualifications  they  already 
possess  for  teaching,  and  gain  the  experience  and  skill  which  are  necessary. 

An  appropriation  for  this  object  will  supply  a  radical  defect  in  our  system, 
and  give  an  impulse  of  the  most  powerful  and  salutary  character  to  the  cause 
of  school  improvement." 

Again,  in  his  Third  Annaal  Report,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  returns 

to  the  sabject,  dwelling  more  particularly  on  the  establishment  of  one 

Normal  School : 

*'  But  the  most  effectual  way  of  improving  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  of 
creating  in  them,  and  in  the  community,  a  proper  estimate  of  the  true  dignity 
and  usefulness  of  the  office,  of  carmngoutinto  practice  the  soundest  views  of 
education,  is  to  establish  at  least  one  institution  for  their  specific  training. 

Such  an  institution,  in  the  outset  at  least,  had  better  be  confined  to  the  pre- 
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paratJon  of  female  teachers.  The  coarse  of  instraction  sbonld  have  special 
reference  to  common  schools  in  the  country.  Thb  model  school  should,  as  far 
as  practicable,  bear  a  close  resemblance  in  its  elements  to  an  ordinary  distfict 
school.  The  pupils  should  be  such  as  are  willing  to  meet  a  portion  of  the 
expense  of  residence  at  the  institution,  by  the  assistance  they  -would  render  at 
such  times  as  would  not  interfere  with  the  studies  and  exercises  of  the  place. 

The  whole  spirit  of  the  institution  should  be  such  as  to  invite  those  only  to 
come,  who  have  a  natural  fondness  for  the  office  of  teaching,  and  are  animated 
in  their  preparatory  work,  by  higher  motives  than  the  nope  of  pecuniary 
returns  they  are  likely  to  receive. 

The  establishment  of  one  or  more  schools  of  this  description,  is  recommend- 
ed in  nearly  every  communication  from  school  visitors.  They  have  been 
objected  to,  in  four  instances,  for  the  following  reasons.  '  They  are  of  foreign 
origin.^  They  need  net  necessarily  be  modeled,  and  Indeed  ought  not  to  fa«, 
after  foreign  institutions.  They  should  be  adapted  to  meet  our  own  wants,  to 
raise  up  Connecticut  teachers  for  Connecticut  .schools.  The  obiection  is  as 
valid  against  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  the  blind,  or  the  insane,  or 
colleges,  or  even  the  common  school,  which  is  only  an  improvement  on  the 
parochial  schools  of  Germany. 

'  They  are  unnecessary :  our  colleges,  academies  and  private  schools,  can 
furnish  teachers  for  the  higher  order  of  common  schools,  and  these  last  for  the 
district  school.'  It  is  possible  that  much  might  be  done  in  this  way,  but  at 
present,  there  are  no  adequate  means  provided  in  any  of  the  institutions  for  the 
specific  training,  or  the  apprenticeship  required.  We  have  good  teachers,  but 
they  have  become  such,  by  improving  their  native  tact  by  experience  in  the 
school-room :  but  who  knows  how  many  minds  and  hearts  have  been  ruined 
or  injured  by  the  experiments  of  beginners  ?  The  best  teachers  universally 
acknowledge  the  value  and  necessity  of  such  schools. 

'  Those  who  are  educated  there,  will  not  become  teachers  for  life,  or  teachers 
In  common  schools.'  They  will,  however,  be  more  likely  to  make  teaching  a 
profcs.sioo,  than  any  other  class.  It  would  answer  a  good  purpose,  even  if  they 
taught  for  a  few  years.  To  provide  against  the  last  result,  tiie  mstitution  should 
be  confined  to  females,  and  those  who  receive  its  benefits,  should  come  under 
obligations  to  teach  two  or  three  years  in  common  schools ;  but  above  ali,  they 
should  be  such  only  as  are  actuated  by  the  highest  devotional  feelings. 

'  The  teachers  thus  educated,  will  be  few  compared  with  the  number  of 
schools.'  But  a  beginning  must  be  made,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  public 
mind,  and  of  the  public  schools,  a  single  demonstration  of  what  can  be  done, 
and  of  the  best  manner  of  doing  it,  is  needed.  The  good  which  a  few  teachers 
properly  trained,  would  do,  would  not  be  confined  to  the  districts  in  which  they 
labored.  Their  schools  would  become  model  schools  for  other  districts,  and 
the  awakening  influence  of  their  example  and  precept  would  be  felt  all  around 
them.  Teachers  who  have  not  enjoved  the  advantages  of  such  training,  would 
strive  to  excel  those  who  had,  and  thus  a  wholesome  spirit  of  emulation  would 
be  provoked  among  teachers. 

'Districts  will  not  pay  wages  sufficient  to  employ  teachers  who  are  thus  pre- 

gared.'  There  are  districts  which  pay  liberally,  and  who  look  long  and  far  to 
nd  good  teachers.  Such  districts  would  go  directly  to  such  an  institution  for 
their  teachers.  Besides,  an  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers, 
would  to  some  extent  increase  tne  demand  for  them,  and  the  demand  would 
increase  the  compensation. 

'  The  time  required  for  this  preparation  is  more  than  most  teachers  can 
give.'  Although  it  would  be  desirable  to  extend  the  course  of  instruction  to 
two  years  at  least,  still  much  can  be  accomplished  in  a  brief  period.  Six 
months'  residence  in  such  an  institution,  with  daily  practice  or  observation  in 
the  model  school,  or  even  a  shorter  period,  would  be  of  incalculable  service. 

'  The  expense  of  such  an  institution  will  be  great.'  Like  other  good  insti- 
tutions, it  will  cost  something,  but  the  cost  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  scale 
with  which  it  is  commenced.  An  appropriation  of  SIO.OOO  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  united  with  what  could  be  raised  by  individual  subscriptions,  would  be 
sufficient  to  make  a  fair  trial." 

In  1844,  a  Committee  of  eight  members,  one  from  each  county,  was 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  to  take  into  consideration  the  state 
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of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut,  and  report  on  the  subject  to  the  next 
session,  with  plans  and  suggestions  for  their  improvement.  This  Com* 
mittee,  in  their  Report  of  May,  1845,  which  was  printed  and  widely  circu- 
lated, remark,  that  true  economy,  as  well  as  the  higher  inducement  of  the 
best  interests  of  th^  State,  in  the  improved  education  of  its  children, 
would  be  promoted  by  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School. 

"  There  is  one  other  improvement  which  year  Committee  deem  of  great  im- 
portance, bat  which  they  do  not  think  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind 
woald  justify,  viz— tt*  establukment  of  a  Normal  School  or  Teachers'  Seminary. 

Teaching  is  an  ari^  subject  to  certain  rules  and  principles  like  any  other  art 
It  is  tme,  that  individuals  may  attain  some  degree  of  skill  in  teaching,  without 
having  had  regular  and  systematic  instruction  in  the  art;  as  some  men  do  in 
the  arts  of  the  painter,  the  carpenter,  or  the  smith,  without  having  served  a  regu- 
lar apprenticeship.  It  is  true,  too,  that  every  one  gets  som^  idea  of  teaching  while 
he  is  himself  obtaining  the  rudiments  of  knowledg^e.  But  who  would  intrust 
an  important  work  in  building,  machinery,  or  painting,  or  send  a  son  to  serve 
an  apprenticeship,  with  an  artisan  who  had  not  been  regularly  taught  his  pro- 
fession, unless  indeed  he  were  satisfied  that  by  long  stndy  and  experience,  he 
had  fully  made  up  for  the  deficiency  in  his  early  education. 

How  much  more,  then,  should  we  hesitate  to  commit  the  education  of  our 
children  to  unskillful  hands — to  those  who  have  barely  sufficient  attainments  to 
entitle  them  to  the  certificate  required  by  law,  without  having  had  the  slightest 
instruction,  or  experience,  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  who  even  acquired  the 
radiments  of  knowledge  from  those  who  were  themselves  exceedingly  deficient 
both  in  art  and  learning. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  our  teachers,  when  they  begin  to  instruct,  are  of 
this  character.  Many  never  teach  but  a  single  season.  Others,  who  continue  . 
in  the  profession,  change  their  school,  season  afler  season,  giving  no  satisfac- 
tion to  their  employers,  and  deriving  none  themselves  from  their  pursuit.  A 
few  only  become  successful  teachers,  and  these  soon  find  their  way,  as  has 
before  been  said,  into  such  common  schools  as  duly  appreciate  their  talents,  or 
are  employed  in  private  schools  and  academies. 

It  is  said  by  experienced  teachers,  that  every  child  in  the  State  might  obtain. 
at  twelve  yean  of  age,  under  proper  instruction  In  the  common  schools,  a  good 
practical  knowledge  in  all  the  branches  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  those 
schools.    How  different  is  the  fact  now  I 

Yoar  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  true  eammmy,  as  well  as  the  higher 
inducement  of  the  best  interests  of  the  state,  in  the  improved  education  of  its 
children,  would  be  promoted  by  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School.  The 
annnal  expense  of  a  school  adapted  to  this  state,  would  probably  be  about 
iM,000,  or  5  cents  a  year  for  each  child  in  the  state.  The  public,  however, 
have  at  present  but  little  information  on  the  subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  sooner  or  later,  these  institutions  will  be  deemed  an  indispensable  part  of 
every  common  school  system." 

In  1846,  the  General  Assembly,  by  a  concurrent  vote,  approved  '*  in  the 
mala"  of  a  plan,  submitted  by  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, for  the  improvement  of  the  school  system,  which  embraced  among  oth- 
er features,  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School.  This  plan,  with  the 
Report  of  the  Committee,  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  two  thousand 
copies  circulated  with  the  laws  relating  to  common  schools.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  school  visitors  in  every  school  society,  was  specially  called  to 
the  subject  by  the  Superintendent,  with  a  request  that  they  would  com- 
municate their  views  to  this  department  on  its  various  features.  In 
almost  every  instance  the  Normal  School  feature  of  the  plan  was  approv- 
ed, and  most  heartily  in  those  societies  where  the  schools  were  in  the 
best  condition,  and  the  subject  had  received  the  most  attentioa    In  hi« 
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Report  to  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1847,  the  Superintendent  sub- 
milted  the  results  of  his  reflections  on  the  subject  as  follows : 

"  The  most  important  improremeot  recommended  b^  the  Committee',  is  the 
establishment  of  a  Normal  School^  or  Seminary  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  or 
the  training  of  the  young  men  and  yoang  women  of  the  state,  who  have  the 
requisite  qualifications  of  talent,  tact,  and  character,  to  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  best  methods  of  school  instruction  and  govern  men  t.  This  subject  has 
long  been  before  the  people  of  this  slate.  The  first  distinct  presentation  of  its 
claims,  and  one  of  the  ablest  ever  made,  was  given  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallau- 
det,  of  Hartford,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Connecticut  Observer,  commenc- 
ed in  January,  1825,  and  afterward  published  in  a  pamphlet.  This  pam- 
phlet has  been  republished  entire,  or  in  copious  extracts,  in  most  of  the  eauca- 
tional  periodicals  of  the  country,  and  has  undoubtedly  aided  in  preparing  the 
public  mind  for  the  action  which  has  already  followed  in  several  states,  and 
which  is  likely  to  take  place  still  more  generally.  From  the  communications 
received  from  school  visitors  on  this  pomt,  both  for  this  and  the  last  year,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  friends  of  school  improvement,  from  every  section  of  the 
state,  are  calling  for  some  legislative  action  on  this  subject. 

The  plan  of  a  Normal  School  or  Teachers'  Seminary,  embraces  a  thorough 
course  of  instruction  in  the  studies  pursued  in  common  schools  under  compe- 
tent teachers,  with  reference  to  teacoing  the  same  things  to  others.  This  last 
includes  the  art  of  teaching,  or  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  the  human 
mind,  and  of  the  order  in  which  its  several  faculties  should  be  called  into  exer- 
cise; of  the  best  motives  by  which  good  habits  of  study  can  be  cultivated  in 
the  young ;  of  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  scholars,  and  of  the  best 
means  and  appliances  for  securing  obedience  and  order,  and  for  keeping  alive 
an  interest  in  the  daily  exercises  of  the  school.  To  accomplish  these  things 
thoroughly,  there  must  be  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  illustration  and  ex- 
periment in  reference  to  the  studies  pursued,  and  a  model  school  where  the 
future  teacher  may,  as  it  were,  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  the  workshop  of 
education.  The  Normal  School  should  do  for  the  teacher  what  the  directions 
of  the  master- workman,  and  the  usual  term  and  duties  of  the  apprenticeship  do 
for  the  future  mechanic;  and  the  law  school,  or  the  medical  school,  or  the 
theological  seminary,  does  for  the  professions  of  law,  medicine  or  theology.  It 
should  give  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  done,  and  the  practical  skill 
how  to  do  it.  We  have  teachers  who  have  acquired  this  knowledge  and  skill, 
but  in  too  many  instances  they  have  acquired  the  same  by  experience  and  ex- 
periments in  the  school-room,  ai  the  expense  of  time  lost,  tempers  ruined,  and 
minds  distorted,  of  the  children  of  the  state.  The  Normal  School  afibrds  an 
opportunity  to  such  persons  as  have  the  requisite  natural  qualifications,  of 
acquiring  the  knowledge  and  experience  necessary  for  the  highest  success, 
without  subjecting  the  schools  to  the  ruinous  waste  of  time  and  mind  to  which 
thev  are  now  exposed. 

This  subject  has  already  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Legislatures  of  other 
states,  and  it  will  not  probably  be  long  before  a  large  number  of  our  sister  states 
will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  these  institutions.  Sorely  Connecticut,  which  was 
the  first  seriously  to  agitate  the  subject,  ought  not  to  be  the  last  to  avail  her- 
self of  the  wise  suggestions  of  her  own  citizens,  and  the  experience  of  two  »iich 
states  as  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  tf  the  Legislature  would  pledge  the 
means  to  sustain  the  annual  expense  of  one  such  school,  on  an  economical 
scale,  for  a  period  long  enough  to  give  the  institution  a  fair  trial,  it  is  believed 
that  there  are  towns  in  which  it  should  be  located,  and  individuals,  ready  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  buildings,  furniture  and  apparatus." 

This  document  was  referred  to  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on 
Education,  who  in  their  remarks  on  "the  establishment  of  schools,  where 
teaching  as  an  art  shall  be  taught,"  say,  "  From  these  returns,  your 
Committee  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  Stato 
to  do  something  for  the  establishment  of  such  seminaries." 

The  Coran\ittee  deemed  it  best  for  the  Legislature  to  proceed  with 
caution  in  the  matter,  and  therefore,  afler  recommending  provision  for 
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temporary  Normal  Schoola,or  Teachers'  lostitates,  proposed  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee,  ^  to  make  due  examination,  and  report  to  the  next 
Legislature  a  definite  plan  for  the  support,  location,  and  internal  arrange* 
ment  of  one  or  more  schools  for  teachers."  This  Committee  was  accor- 
dingly appointed,  and  after  visiting  the  Normal  Schools  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  submitted  a  Report  to  the  Legislature,  in  which  they  in 
1848,  recommend  an  appropriation  of  82,500  a  year  for  four  years,  toward 
the  snpportof  a  Normal  School,  to  be  located  by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  con- 
sisting of  eight  members,  one  for  each  county,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  Committee  state  that  liberal  offers  were  received 
from  several  towns,  which  guarantee  that  the  State  shall  be  at  no  expense 
for  buildings,  &c.  The  plan  of  tlie  Committee  was  embodied  in  a  Bill 
which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  large  majority,  and 
was  lost  in  the  Senate  by  one  vote.  The  Committee  in  their  Report 
remark : 

"  That  in  the  coarse  of  their  examination,  whatever  donbts  any  of  them  had 

Sreviously  entertained  with  regard  to  the  utility  of  such  schools,  and  the  exper 
iency  of  establishing  them,  those  doubts  have  been  entirely  removed; — such 
schools  are  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  doubtful  experiment:" 

The  Superintendent,  in  his  Report  for  1849,  afler  enumerating  the  va- 
rious instances  in  which  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  has  been 
presented  to  the  Legislature,  adds : 

^  "  Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  manner  in  which  the  special  training  oC 

teachers  for  their  work,  has  been  brought  before  the  Legislature  and  the 
people  of  the  state.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  many  essays  on  the 
subject  have  been  published  in  the  public  prints  and  in  pamphlet  fbcnii 
and  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  six  years  it  has  been  distinctly  present- 
ed in  the  written  reports  of  the  school  visitors  of  more  than  half  of  the 
school  societies  of  the  state.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  common  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  of '  the  state  to  suppose  that  the  subject  was  not  un- 
derstood. And  as  no  considerable  opposition  has  been  manifested,  it  may 
fairlv  be  presumed  that  they  are  prepared  for  some  action  on  the  subject" 

,  In  1849,  the  Legislature,  by  an  ^  Ad  for  the  EstablishmexU  of  a  State 

Normal  School^^^  appropriated  the  sum  of  eleven  thousand  dollars  for 
the  support  of  a  *'  Seminary  for  the  training  of  Teachers  in  thb 
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State,"  and  appointed  a  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  one  member 
for  each  county,  for  its  management. 

T  he  Board  originally  appointed,  consisted  of  Francis  Gillette,  of  Bloom- 
field,  for  Hartford  County ;  Oswin  A.  Doolittle,  of  North  Haven,  for 
New  Haven  County ;  Francis  Bacon,  of  Litch/icid,  for  Litchfield  County ; 
Asa  Fish,  of  Stonington.  for  New  London  County  ;  Eli  T.  Hoyt,  of 
Danbury,  for  Fairfield  County ;  Ezra  S.  Williams,  of  Saybrook,  for 
Middlesex  County ;  Loren  P.  Waldo,  of  Tolland,  for  Tolland  County ; 
and  John  D.  Baldwin,  of  Thompson,  for  Windham  County.  The  Board 
organized  on  the  7th  of  August,  1851,  and  invited,  by  public  notice,  pro- 
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poeals  for  the  location  of  the  school,  and  at  an  adjonraed  meeting  on  the 
6th  of  September  folbwing,  appointed  Heniy  Barnard,  of  Hartford, 
Principal  of  the  School,  who  became,  in  virtue  of  that  appointment. 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  Mr.  Barnard  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment "on  condition  that  an  Associate  Principal  should  be  appointed 
to  take  the  immediate  charge  and  instruction  of  the  Seminary,  while  he 
gnve  such  attention  to  the  institution  as  should  be  found  compatible 
with  the  general  supervision  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State, — for 
which  his  studies  and  previous  experience  might  in  some  measure  have 
qualified  him." 

The  Normal  School  was  located  in  New  Britain  on  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary, lS50,af\er  full  consideration  of  the  claims  of  other  towns,  on  account 
of  the  central  position  of  the  town  in  the  State,  and  its  accessibility  from 
every  section  by  railroad ;  and  also  in  consideration  of  the  liberal  offer 
on  the  part  of  its  citizens,  to  provide  a  suitable  building,  apparatus,  and 
Ubrary,  to  the  value  of  $16,000,  for  the  use  of  the  institution,  and  to  place 
all  the  schools  of  the  village  under  the  management  of  the  Principal  of 
tlie  Normal  School,  as  School  of  Practice. 

The  building,  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Normal  School 
and  Schools  of  Practice,  was  erected  by  an  association  of  citizens  of 
New  Britain,  who  were  incorporated  under  the  general  law  relating  to 
'^ Joint  Stock  Corporations,"  with  the  name  of  the  "New  Britain 
Educational  Fund  Association." 

The  building  was  completed  and  opened  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  and  the  schools  of  the  village,  as  Model  Sohools 
and  Schools  of  Pactice,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1851.  The  following  notice 
of  the  dedicatory  exercises,  with  a  few  omissions  and  alterations,  is 
copied  from  the  Connecticut  Courant : 

"  By  invitation  from  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Governor  and  other 
State  officers,  the  Legislature  and  many  invited  guests,  made  an  excur- 
sion to  the  village  of  New  Britain,  to  be  present  at  the  opening  and 
dedication  of  the  building  destined  for  the  use  of  the  State  Normal 
School  The  Hartford,  Providence  and  Fishkill  Railroad  kindly  gave 
them  a  free  passage.  They  were  escorted  to  the  cars  by  the  Hartford 
Light  Guard,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  music,  and  at  New  Britain  the 
New  Britain  Greys  joined  the  escort  They  marched  in  procession  to 
the  Normal  School,  in  front  of  which  they  halted,  and  were  addressed  by 
Marcellus  Clark,  Esq.,  who  welcomed  them  to  New  Britain  in  the  name 
of  the  citizens,  and  introduced  to  them  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  associate  prin- 
cipal of  the  school,  who  announced  the  arrangements  for  the  af\ernoon. 
The  procession  then  entering  the  building,  passed  into  a  large  hall 
where  the  common  exercises  of  the  Model  school  are  held.  Here  were 
assembled  some  four  hundred  and  fi(\y  children,  constituting  the  Prim- 
ary, Intermediate,  and  High  Schools  of  the  village,  ordinarily  taught  in 
other  places,  but  assembled  every  Wednesday  afternoon  in  that  hall  for 
certain  school  exercises.    These  children  are  taught  by  the  members  of 
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the  Nornoal  School,  who  thus  practically  learn  to  teach  under  proper 
Bupervision.  It  had  been  expected  that  this  school  would  go  through 
with  their  ordinary  exercises,  but  the  lateness  of  the  arrival  of  the  cars, 
an4  the  great  crowd  in  the  room,  prevented  it;  one  lad,  however,  de- 
claimed, and  a  glee  was  sung. 

The  audience  then  passed  into  the  Normal  School  hall,  which  consists 
of  two  apartments  connected  by  folding  doors,  the  old  part,  which  had 
been  used  for  the  scholars,  and  the  new  part  never  before  occupied.  As 
soon  as  the  audience  was  seated,  the  doors  of  the  new  apartment  were 
opened,  exhibiting  all  the  scholars  quietly  seated.  The  effect  was  very 
good.  A  class  of  quite  young  girls  sang  prettily.  Rev.  Mr.  Murdock, 
of  Hartford,  made  a  prayer.  E.  A.  Andrews,  Esq.,  of  New  Britain, 
then  gave  a  succinct  history  of  the  Institution : — of  the  bonus  which  it 
received  from  the  Legislature;  the  offer  which  the  Trustees  had  made 
to  the  villages  of  the  State  for  the  place  of  its  establishment ;  the  re- 
sponse of  the  citizens  of  New  Britain,  by  raising  a  fund  of  $16,000,  with 
which  the  present  building  was  purchased  and  the  addition  erected^ 
This  was  the  opening  of  that  building,  and  in  the  name  of  the  ^  New 
Britain  Educational  Fund  Company,"  he  tendered  it  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Normal  School  for  their  use.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, Francis  Gillette,  Es(f.,  rose  on  the  stage  as  this  announcement  was 
made.  Mr.  Andrews,  turning  to  him,  repeated  the  offer,  with  the  hope 
that  the  building  and  the  school  would  prove  a  blessing  to  the  State. 

Mr.  Gillette  then  replied,  accepting  the  tender  thus  made,  and  ex- 
plained to  the  Legislature  the  course  which  the  Trustees  had  taken. 
He  said  that  not  only  was  there  a  building  thus  bestowed  by  the  citizens 
of  New  Britain,  but  that  they  also  offered  their  four  hundred  children  to 
constitute  a  model  school,  and  a  school  of  practical  instruction  in  the 
grand  matter  of  education.  In  the  name  of  the  Trustees  and  of  the 
State,  he  returned  thanks  to  the  citizens  of  New  Britain. 

Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in  virtue 
of  his  appointment  as  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  then  addressed 
the  meeting  for  one  hour.  After  glancing  at  the  idea  of  the  school 
with  its  groups  of  scholars,  under  the  systematic  training  of  a  teacher 
in  its  relation  to  home,  neighborhood,  society,  the  church  and  the  State^ 
— and  tracing  its  history  back,  not  to  our  pilgrim  fathers,  but  to  the 
Christian  Church,  which  every  where,  and  in  all  times,  since  Christ  took 
little  children  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them,  had  encouraged,  in  various 
forms,  the  nurture  of  children  and  youth  for  the  service  of  religion  and 
the  duties  of  life — the  speaker  traced  rapidly  the  progress  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  or  Seminary  for  Teachers,  from  its  first  institution  by  J. 
B.  de  la  Salle,  in  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  at  Rheims  in 
France,  in  the  year  168 1,  and  in  the  equally  benevolent  labors  of  Her- 
mann Franke,  in  tlie  Orphan  House  at  Halle,  till  it  had  now  a  recognized 
place  in  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  every  advanced  state  in  Eu- 
rope, and  was  fast  conquering  for  itself  a  position  in  the  best  systems  of 
common  schools  in  this  country.    In  1852,  there  were  at  least  two  hoD- 
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dred  and  sixty-four  seminaries,  avowedly  and  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
education  of  teachers  in  Europe,  and  seven  in  this  country,  and  every 
year  was  adding  to  their  number  and  efficiency.  He  then  dwelt  on  the 
course  of  instruction  which  would,  in  the  progress  of  the  school  be  hi^ 
tempted  in  this  buiiding,  and  the  result  which  the  friends  of  the  school 
might  reasonably  anticipate — not  from  the  operations  of  a  single  year, 
but  from  a  fair  trial  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  success  in  such  an 
enterprise. 

If  this  school  does  fail,  it  will  be  an  exception  in  the  history  of 
Normal  Schools — if  the  results  fall  short  of  the  reasonable  expectations 
or  demands  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  friends  of  educational  improve- 
ment in  the  State,  the  speaker  ventured  to  predict  that  the  reasons 
for  such  disastrous  issue,  will  be  found,  Jirst  —  because  pupils  are 
admitted  without  adequate  preparatory  attainments,  and  without  suffi- 
cient test  of  their  possessing  a  natural  tact  to  govern  and  aptness  to 
teach;  second^  a  majority  of  the  pupils  will  not  remain  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  subjects  and  methods,  and 
especially  that  intellectual  power  and  enlightenment,  which  are  essential 
to  the  highest  success  in  the  profession ;'  tkird^  because  the  appropria- 
tion by  the  State  will  not  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  for  the 
dumber  of  pupils  admitted ;  and  fourth^  because  the  people  will  not  en- 
courage by  adequate  compensation  and  continuous  employment  through 
the  year,  and  from  year  to  year,  in  the  same  school,  well  educated  and 
thoroughly  trained  teachers.  But  he  would  not  indulge  in  any  such 
dark  forebodings.  Many  a  long  cherished  hope,  long  deferred,  but  still 
cherished,  had  its  fulfillment  in  the  attendance  and  exercises  of  this  day ; 
and  if  public  confidence — the , confidence  of  the  legislature,  and  the 
people,  which  must  be  the  breath  of  life  to  this  enterprise,  is  not  with- 
drawn through  the  influence  of  sectarian  jealousy,  sectional  prejudice, 
or  party  spirit,  it  will  open  a  new  chapter  in  the  educational  history 
of  the  State. 

At  half-past  six  an  elegant  collation  was  served  up  at  the  Humphrey 
House  for  the  numerous  assembly ;  and  at  eight  in  the  evening,  the 
Rev.  Horace  Bushnell,  D.  D.,  delivered  a  very  interesting  address,  oc- 
cupjdng  an  hour  and  a  half,  on  Connecticut,  and  the  right  which  all  her 
children  had  of  being  proud  of  her  early  history.  No  son  of  Connecticut 
could  listen  to  its  eloquent  details  without  a  feeling  of  pleasure  and  pride 
that  he  was  descended  from  a  State  so  deservedly  illustrious." 

The  following  extracts  embrace  the  portions  of  the  address  which  re* 
fcrred  particularly  to  this  school,  and  the  common  schools  of  the  State : 

"  These  are  the  mines,  the  golden  placers  of  Conneotioat  Taming  now  to 
these  as  our  principal  hope  for  the  future,  let  us  endeavor,  with  a  fixed  and  reso- 
lute concentration  of  our  public  aim,  to  keep  the  creative  school-house  in  action, 
and  raise  our  institutions  of  learning  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence. 

I  am  &r  from  thinking  that  our  schools  have  ever  been  as  low,  or  inefficient  as 
many  have  supposed  ;  the  facts  I  have  recited  clearly  show  the  contrary.  And 
yet  they  certainly  are  not  worthy  of  our  high  advantages,  or  the  age  of  im- 
provement in  which  we  live.  Therefore,  I  rejoice  tliat  our  lethargy  is  now 
finally  broken,  and  that  we  are  fiurly  embarked  in  an  organized  plan  for  the 
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tairinff  of  oar  nobods  to  a  pitch  of  ooltura  and  perfection,  worthy  of  oar  former 
preeedenoe. 

I  remember  with  fresh  interest,  to-day,  how  my  talented  friend,  who  has  most 
reason  of  all  to  rejoioo  in  the  festivities  of  this  occasion,  consulted  with  me,  as  many 
as  thirteen  yeturs  ago,  in  regard  to  his  plans  of  life ;  raising,  in  particular,  the 
question  whether  he  should  give  himself  wholly  and  finally  up  to  the  cause  of 
pablie  schools.  I  knew  his  motives,  the  growing  distaste  he  had  for  political  life, 
in  which  he  was  already  embarked  with  prospects  of  success,  and  the  desire  he 
felt  to  occupy  some  field  more  immediately  and  simply  bene6cent.  He  made  hia 
eholce ;  and  now,  after  encountering  years  of  antoward  hindrance  here,  winning 
golden  opinions  meantime  fhfm  every  other  state  in  the  republic,  and  from  minis- 
ters of  education  in  almost  every  nation  of  the  old  world,  by  his  thoroughly  prac- 
tical understanding  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  subject;  after  raising  also  into  vigor- 
ous aetjon  the  school  system  of  another  State,  and  setting  it  forward  in  a  tide  of 
progress,  he  returns  to  the  scene  of  his  beginnings  and  permits  us  here  to  congra- 
tuUSfe  both  him  and  ourselves,  in  the  prospect  that  his  original  choice  and  purpose 
are  finally  to  be  fulfilled.  He  has  our  confidence ;  we  are  to  have  his  ripe  experi- 
ence \  and  the  work  now  fairly  begun  is  to  go  on,  I  trust  by  the  common  consent 
of  us  all,  till  the  schools  of  our  State  are  placed  on  a  footing  of  the  highest  possible 
energy  and  perfection. 

To  exhibit  the  kind  of  expectation  we  are  to  set  before  Connecticut  as  a  State, 
let  me  give  yoa  the  picture  of  a  little  obscare  parish  in  Litchfield  coanty ;  and  I 
hope  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  do  it,  as  I  must,  with  a  degree  of  personal  satisfkction ; 
for  it  is  not  any  very  bad  vice  in  a  son  to  be  satisfied  with  his  parentage.  This 
little  parish  is  made  up  of  the  comers  of  three  towns,  and  the  ragged  ends  and 
corners  of  twice  as  many  mountains  and  stoney  sided  hills.  But  this  rough,  wild 
region,  bears  a  race  of  healthy  minded,  healthy  bodied,  industrious  and  religious 
people.  They  love  to  educate  their  sons,  and  God  f^ves  them  their  reward.  Out 
of  this  little,  obscure  nook  among  the  mountains,  have  come  forth  two  presidents  of 
colleges,  the  two  that  a  few  years  ago  presided,  at  the  same  time,  over  the  two  in- 
stitutions, Yale  and  Washington,  or  Trinity.  Besides  these  they  have  furnished  a 
secretary  of  State  for  the  commonwealth,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more. 
Also  a  member  of  congress.  Also  a  distinguished  professor.  And  besides  these 
a  greater  number  of  lawyers,  physicians,  preoohers,  and  teachers,  both  male  and 
female,  than  I  am  now  able  to  enumerate.  Probably  some  of  yon  have  never  so 
much  as  l\eard  the  name  of  this  little  by-place  on  the  map  of  Connecticut,  gener- 
o!ly  it  is  not  on  the  maps  at  all,  but  how  many  cities  are  there  of  20,000  inhabit- 
ants in  our  country,  that  have  not  exerted  one  half  the  influence  on  mankind.  The 
power  of  this  little  parish,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  is  felt  in  every  part  of  our  great 
nation.    Recognized,  of  course,  it  is  not ;  but  still  it  is  felt. 

This,  now^  the  kind  of  power  in  which  Connecticut  is  to  have  her  name  and 
greatness.  This,  in  small,  is  what  Connecticut  should  be.  She  is  to  find  her  first 
and  noblest  interest,  apart  f^om  religion,  in  the  full  and  perfect  education  of  her 
sons  and  daughters.  And  so  she  is  to  be  sending  out  her  youth,  empowered  in 
capacity  and  fortified  by  virtue,  to  take  their  posts  of  honor  and  influence  in  the 
other  States ;  in  her  behalf  to  be  thdr  physicians  and  ministers  of  religion,  their 
professors  and  lawyers,  their  wise  senators,  their  great  orators  and  inoomiptible 
judges,  bulwarks  of  virtue,  truth,  and  order  to  the  republic,  in  all  coming  time. 
And  then,  when  the  vast  area  of  our  country  between  the  two  oceans  is  filled  with 
a  teeming  population,  when  the  delegates  of  sixty  or  a  hundred  States,  from  the 
granite  shores  of  the  East,  and  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  South,  and  the  golden 
mountains  of  the  Weiit,  are  assembled  in  the  Halls  of  our  Congress,  and  little  Con- 
necticut is  there  represented  in  her  own  behalf,  by  her  one  delegate,  it  will  still 
and  alwayB.be  fbnnd  that  she  ia  numerously  represented  also  by  her  sons  from 
other  States,  and  her  one  delegate  shall  be  himself  regarded  in  his  person,  as  the 
symbol  of  that  true  Brother  Jonathan,  whose  name  still  designates  the  great  re- 
public of  the  world.'' 

The  Legielature  voted  unanimously  to  print  an  edition  of  five  thou« 
sand  copies  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  address. 
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Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  (Henry  Barnard)  of  the  Conh 
man  Schools  of  Connecticut  to  the  General  Assembly^  May  session^  1850. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  Connecticut  was  first  called  to  the  importance  of  providing  for  the  spe^ 
cial  preparation  of  teachers  of  common  schools  for  their  arduous  and  re- 
sponsible labors,  the  Legislature  in  1849  appropriated  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  paid  by  the  State  Bank,  and  ot  one  tliousand  dollars 
paid  by  the  Deep  River  Bank,  as  a  bonus  for  their  respective  charters,  to 
meet  the  annual  expenses  of  a  State  Normal  School,  or  Teachers'  Sem- 
inary, for  a  period  of  four  years.  Apart  from  my  official  connection  with 
the  institution,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  as  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power,  not  only  to  make  its  objects 
known,  but  to  facilitate  its  early  organization  and  opening,  as  the  most 
important  agency  which  could  be  employed  by  the  state  to  increase  the 
usefulness  of  the  common  schools,  both  as  to  the  quality  and  amount  of 
education  given.  So  anxious  were  the  trustees  and  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution to  make  a  beginning  of  their  enterprise,  that  without  waiting  for 
the  complete  outfit  of  buildings,  apparatus  and  library,  which  the  people 
of  New  Britain  had  pledged  themselves  to  furnish  on  the  location  of  the 
Normal  School  in  that  village,  the  school  was  opened  on  the  15th  of  the 
present  month,  (May.)  under  as  favorable  auspices,  as  to  pupils  and  oppor- 
tunities for  imparting  practical  knowledge,  as  any  of  the  seven  Normal 
Schools  which  are  now  in  successful  operation  on  this  continent.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  week,  there  were  thirty-five  Normal  pupils  in  attendance, 
under  the  immediate  instruction  of  Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  the  Associate 
Principal  of  the. School,  and  upward  of  three  hundred  pupils  from  the 
village,  in  four  Schools  of  Practice,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Ston^  assisted 
bv  Prof.  Guion,  three  female  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Normal  School. 
The  four  Schools  of  Practice  are  supported  by  the  Central  District  of  the 
New  Britain  School  Society. 

In  the  absence  of  any  published  rules  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  regu- 
lating permanently  the  number  of  sessions  in  the  year,  and  the  length  ot 
each  session,  the  subject  and  course  of  instruction,  the  period  of  attend- 
ance or  degree  of  proficiency  to  entitle  a  pupil  to  the  diploma  of  the  insti- 
tution, I  will  venture  to  set  forth  tlie  general  plans  and  aims  of  the  officers 
who  have  been  entrusted  with  tlie  immediate  care  of  the  institution,  fof 
the  purpose  of  making  known  its  objects,  and  showing  its  probable  influ 
ence  on  our  common  schools. 

1.  The  officers  of  the  Normal  School  beheve  that  thev  could  best  pro- 
mote the  permanent  improvement  of  the  common  schools  of  the  state,  by 
truly  educating,  and  thoroughly  training  a  few  efficient  teachers  of  the 
right  stHmp  ol  character,  physical,  intellectual,  esthetical  and  moral,  and 
then  securing  their  permanent  employment  at  fair  remunerating  wages,  at 
central  points  in  difierent  sections  of  the  state,  as  Normal  teachers  in 
model  school-houses;  or,  by  being  allowed  to  select  every  year  out  of 
such  candidates  as  may  be  presented  by  the  visitors  for  the  several  school 
societies,  a  small  number  of  pupils  who  possess  the  health,  gentleness  of 
manners,  fondness  for  children,  purity  of  character,  singleness  of  purpose 
and  tact,  tliat  indicate  a  natural  fitness  for  teaching,  and  then,  retain  tliem 
long  enough  to  superadd  such  appropriate  knowledge  of  the  studies  to  be 
taught  and  practical  skill  in  arranging  the  classes  and  conducting  the  in- 
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atnietion  and  diacipline  of  an  elementary  school,  under  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  an  agricultural  district  But  as  either  of  these  courses  are  im- 
practicable under  present  circumstances,  they  wiil  aim  to  benefit  in  such 
measure  as  they  can,  as  many  pupils  as  may  apply  for  admission ;  to  co" 
operate  every  year  in  such  ways  as  shall  be  open  to  them,  with  as  many 
teachers  of  the  state  as  they  can  meet  for  professional  improvement 
whether  the  same  shall  be  pupils  of  the  school  or  not ;  to  act  by  fiersonal 
visits  to  the  schools,  and  by  public  addresses,  on  as  many  societies  and 
districts  as  their  engagements  at  the  Normal  School  will  aamit ;  and  to  pre* 
pare  the  public  mind  of  the  state  generally,  by  precept  and  example,  by 
voice  and  pen,  as  far  and  fast  as  they  can,  for  more  thorough  and  pro- 
gressive steps  of  improvement  in  every  department  of  the  educational  field. 

2.  The  benefit  or  the  Normal  School  to  any  pupil  will  be  measured  by 
the  preparation  each  may  bring  in  character,  attainments  and  aptitude 
(or  the  business,  and  the  time  and  industry  which  may  be  devoted  to  the 
work.  The  officers  of  the  school  cannot  encourage  for  a  moment,  the  idea 
that  a  person  who  does  not  understand  a  subject  thoroughly,  can  ever 
teach  that  subject  well,  or  that  a  residence  of  a  feW  weeks  or  months  in 
the  institution,  however  diligently  and  wisely  employed,  will  be  sufficient 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  a  cmld's  mind  in  particu- 
lar ;  of  the  studies  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  well  taught  in  our  common 
schools,  and  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  same ;  of  the  motives 
which  are  to  be  appealed  to  to  secure  habits  of  study,  order  and  obedi- 
ence ;  and  of  all  the  technical  and  practical  details  of  school  keeping. 
They  believe,  however,  that  a  person  of  quick  observation,  of  some  natu- 
ral aptitude  for  the  business,  and  a  clear  intellect  of  the  average  power 
and  cultivation,  can,  with  ordinary  dili^nce  and  devotion,  obtam  much 

^  additional  information,  and  some  practical  experience,  correct  many  old 

errors  and  appropriate  many  valuable  hmts,  and  above  all  catch  the  true 
professional  spirit,  by  even  one  term's  residence  at  the  school.  A  single 
visit  to  a  good  school ;  an  hour's  conversation  with  a  good  teacher ;  2ie 
reading  oi*  a  single  chapter  in  Emerson's  ''  Schoolmaster,"  or  Page's 
*'  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,"  may  be  not  only  a  help,  but  the 
Btartinff  point  of  a  new  life  to  the  young  teacher.  The  officers  of  the 
Normal  School  will,  therefore,  welcome  any  teacher  or  candidate  for 
teaching,  to  the  institution  under  their  charge,  for  a  visit  of  an  hour  or  a 
residence  of  years. 

3.  By  means  of  the,  regular  classes  in  the  Normal  School  and  in  the 
Schools  of  Practice,  an  opportunity  will  be  ofiered  to  every  member  of  the 

^  school  to  review  thoroughly  any  one  or  all  of  the  elementary  studies  re- 

f  quired  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  the  states  and  to  extend  his 

attainments  in  any  of  these  studies,  and  such  kindred  branches  as  will 
facilitate  his  success  as  a  teacher  in  any  grade  of  common  schools. 

The  reviews  and  recitations  will  be  so  conducted,  as  to  methods  and 
practical  illustrations,  as  to  make  the  studies  far  more  interesting  and 
profitable  than  they  now  are,  whether  regarded  in  the  way  of  inlorma- 
tion,  or  as  means  of  intellectual  discipline,  preparatory  to  those  labors  and 
duties  of  life  which  are  most  important  and  universal.  A  knowledge  of 
the  elements  and  structure  of  the  English  language,  is  justly  deemed  of 
-  paramount  importance,  and  it  is  proposed  so  to  teach  it,  as  to  give  to  every 
child  who  shall  attend  a  common  school  with  ordinary  regularity  and  dil- 
igence, not  only  the  ability  to  spell  and  read  with  accuracy  and  facility. 
but  to  converse  and  compose  in  it  with  a  good  degree  of  readiness  ana 
power,  and  at  the  same  time  acauire  an  earnest  and  discriminating  taste 

,  for  the  choicest  productions  ot  American  and  English  literature.    Pen- 

manship is  now  taught  in  every  district  school,  and  it  is  proposed  to  con- 

I  nect  the,  exercises  in  this  branch  not  only  with  constant  practice  in  Eng; 

lish  composition,  with  book-keeping  and  other  forms  of  business,  but  also 
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with  the  art  oP  drawing,  thus  educating  to  a  higher  degree  than  mere 
writing  can  do,  both  the  eye  and  the  hand,  rendering  the  one  observant, 
and  the  other  exact,  and  at  the  same  time,  training  several  important 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  imparting  a  power  which  can  be  turned  to 
many  useful  purposes  in  every  department  of  practical  life. 
•  In  addition  to  the  studies  now  generally  taught  in  our  schools,  it  is  prd* 
p^sed  to  give  some  practical^  instruction  in  vocal  music  and  physiology ; 
and  to  those,  whose  previous  training,  or  whose  residence  at  the  institu- 
tion will  be  long  enough  to  allow  of  this  extension  of  the  course  without 
abridging  the  time  and  attention  which  are  due  to  the  elementary  studies, 
a  genersJ  view  of  the  principles  of  agricultural  chemistry  and  of  domestic 
economy,  will  be  presented. 

4.  Subjects  will  be  taught  in  the  Normal  School  rather  than  text 
books ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  same  subject  is  treated  by  several 
of  the  best  authors,  will  be  compared  and  discussed,  in  order  that  the  grad- 
uates may  be  prepared  to  decide  on  the  comparative  merits  of  school 
books,  whenever  a  change  of  text  books  is  desirable  in  a  school,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  able  to  teach  the  subjects  properly,  even  if  pupils  of  the 
same  class  should  study  the  subject  in  different  nooks. 

5.  The  elementary  studies  will  be  thoroughly  reviewed  with  constant 
practice  on  the  blackboard,  and  by  the  aid  of  such  maps,  and  cheap  and 
simple  apparatus  as  are  now  furnished  in  our  best  class  of  common  schools, 
and  arc  indispensable  in  all  schools,  not  only  that  these  studies  may  be 
more  vividly  apprehended,  but  that  the  teachers  may  be  prepared  to  use 
means  of  practical  and  visible  illustration  whenever  the  same  shall  be 
furnished.  For  the  want  of  knowledge  of  many  useful  applications  of  the 
blackboard  in  all  of  the  elementary  studies,  even  the  blackboard  is  but 
little  used  at  the  present  time  by  the  teachers  of  our  district  schools. 

6.  In  addition  to  familiar  and  practical  suggestions  on  particuleu*  points 
in  the  organizatbn,  instruction  and  discipline  of  schools,  as  occasion  may 
call  for  tne  same  in  the  daily  routine  or  the  institution,  lectures  will  be 
given  on  the  history  of  education  and  schools ;  on  the  object  and  princi- 
ples of  public  instruction  ki  general,  and  of  our  own  system  in  particular; 
on  the  art  of  teaching  and  its  methods,  and  the  application  of  these  meth- 
ods to  each  parljcular  study ;  on  the  theory  of  discipline  and  its  practice ; 
on  the  peculiaritfes  of  a  district  school,  as  well  as  of  other  grades  of 
schools ;  on  the  general  principles  of  school  architecture ;  on  the  legal 
position  and  relations  of  a  teacher  in  our  system  of  common  schools ;  and 
a  variety  of  other  topics  which  need  not  be  enumerated  in  this  pleu^ 
[iSee  Topics  for  Discussion,  and  Questions  respecting  a  School.] 

These  topics  will  be  examined  by  the  pupils  in  the  light  of  their  own 
previous  experience  and  observation,  will  oe  tested  by  contrast  and  com- 
parison with  the  matter  and  manner  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  the 
mstitution,  and  its  associated  schools  of  practice,  will  be  further  investi- 
gated in  the  books  on  the  history  of  education  and  schools,  and  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching  in  the  library,  and  will  be  made  the  themes  of 
oral  discussion  and  written  essays  which  will  constitute  a  part  of  the  regu- 
jir  routine  of  the  Normal  School. 

7.  The  various  principles  which  come  under  the  general  department  o' 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  will  not  only  be  exemplified  as  far  as 
practicable  in  the  management,  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  Normal 
Schools  and  the  Schools  of  ^Practice,  but  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded 
to  the  pupils  of  the  first,  to  apply  the  same  in  practice  to  such  extent  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  previous  education  of  each  shall  render  expedient 
and  desirable.  To  give  the  most  thorough  familiarity  with  the  theory 
and  practice  of  or^nizing  and  conducting  common  schools,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  enable  a  few  at  least  of  each  class  to  continue  their  connec- 
'tion  with  the  school,  a  certain  number  will  be  employed  as  assistant  teach- 
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ere  in  the  schools  of  the  village,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  the  neigh- 
boriog^  districts.  Op|x>rtunity  will  be  given  to  such  pupils  to  spend  a  por- 
tion of  the  vacations  in  visiting  the  best  schools  in  dilterent  parts  of^the 
state,  and  in  attending^ educational  meetings  of  various  kinds  which  may 
be  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  The  pupiu 
thus  employed  will  embody  in  written  reports  the  results  of  their  observ- 
ation and  experience,  which  will  be  subject  to  the  examination  and  criti* 
eiam  of  the  officers  of  the  institution. 

8.  To  cultivate  a  truly  religious  feeling,  to  lay  the  foundation  and  im- 
plant the  motives  for  a  truly  religious  life,  to  enable  the  teachers  by  pi-e- 
cept  and  example  rightly  to  develop  the  moral  faculties,  and  to  define  and 
enforce  the  perlbrmance  of  all  the  great  primary  moral  duties,  in  the 
schools  which  may  be  placed  under  their  cliarge,  will  be  one  of  the  car- 
dinal objects  of  the  Normal  School.  Every  suitable  effort,  consistent  witli 
perfect  religious  toleration,  will  be  made,  to  give  a  deep  moral  and  reU- 
gious  tone  to  all  the  exercises,  and  to  the  whole  character  of  the  institu- 
tion, from  a  deep  conviction  that  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  God,  and  of 
love  to  man,  must  form  the  main-spring  of  a  teacher's  activity,  while  it  is 
the  surest  pledse  of  success. 

9.  Occasioneu  lectures  on  important  topics  of  education,  or  even  courses 
of  lectures  on  subjects  of  intrinsic  value,  and  which  reflect  light  on  the 
studies,  labors  and  duties  of  the  teacher's  calling,  will  be  secured  from 
time  to  time  from  persons  who  have  given  to  these  subjects  special  pre- 
paration. In  this  way  it  is  anticipated  that  the  pupils  will  have  the  ben- 
efit of  the  counsel,  experience  ana  study  of  many  wise  and  distinguished 

-teachers  and  educators  from  this  and  other  states.         « 

10.  No  efforts  will  be  spared,  by  correspondence  and  personal  applica- 
tion, to  assist  the  Normal  pupils  in  obtaining  permanent  situations  as  teach- 
ers, accord i:)g  to  the  qualifications  of  each,  and  to  promote  their  advance- 
ment from  a  school  of^  a  lower  grade  and  compensation,  to  one  of  a  more 
desirable  character  in  both  respects.  Any  aid  which  can  be  given  to  the 
graduates  of  the  school  by  advice  and  cooperation,  in  their  several  fields 
of  labor,  will  be  cheerfully  extended.  An  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to 
such  as  may  wish  to  return  to  the  institution  for  a  short  period  to  perfect 
or  practice  themselves  in  particular  departments  of  instruction,  in  which 
on  trial  they  may  find  themselves  deficient  An  anniversary  meeting,  or 
reunion  of  all  the  members  of  the  school,  will  be  encouraged  at  least  once 
in  a  year.  The  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be  invited  to  hold  at 
least  one  meeting  every  year  within  the  walls  of  the  institution,  where 
every  facility  at  the  command  of  its  officers  will  be  extended  to  make  the 
teachers  of  the  state  welcome,  and  their  session  profitable  and  interesting. 
Every  thing  will  be  done  by  the  officers  of  the  school,  which  a  strong  de- 
sire can  suggest,  and  unwearied  efforts-  accomplish,  to  make  the  school 
worthy  of  the  kind  feeling  and  prompt  cooperation  of  all  who  are,  and  of 
all  who  propose  to  become  teachers  in  any  grade  of  public  or  private 
schools  in  the  state,  to  grapple  as  with  bands  of  steel,  and  yet  only  by  the 
sympathy  of  a  common  pursuit  and  the  sense  of  reciprocal  benefit,  the 
pupils  to  the  school,  and  the  teachers  of  the  state  to  each  other,  and  to 
unite  all  hearts  and  all  hands  in  the  great  work  of  the  more  complete, 
practical  and  universal  education  of  the  children  of  Connecticut 

11.  To  make  the  objects  of  the  Normal  School  generally  known,  to  in- 
terest young  persons  of  the  right  character  and  views  in  the  business  of 
teaching,  and  induce  them  to  connect  themselves  witli  the  institution  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  obtain  the  full  benefits  of  a  methodical  course 
of  theoretical  and  practical  instruction,  to  cooperate  with  such  pupils  as 
may  go  out  from  the  Normal  School  to  teach  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,  to  visit  schools  of  different  grades  in  large  and  small,  in  village  and 
country  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  condition,  suggest- 
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ing  improvements,  and  adapting  the  instruction  of  the  Normal  School  to 
the  real  deficiencies  of  elementary  education,  to  establish  pleasant  social 
and  professional  relations  with  teachers,  school  officers  and  parents,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  officers  of  the  institution  to  attend  Institutes,  Teach- 
ers' Associations^  and  common  school  meetings  of  every  name^  to  which 
they  may  be  invited,  or  where  they  have  reason  to  suppose  their  presence 
ana  cooperation  will  prove  acceptable.  It  is  believed,  that  in  the  course 
of  the  four  years  for  which  the  enterprise  is  now  planned,  every  school 
sQciety,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  sixteen  hundred  and  fifly  districts, 
will  be  visited  by  one  or  more  of  the  teaxshers  of  the  Normal  School. 

This  department  of  labor  is  as  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  enter' 
prise  as  the  instructions  which  may  be  given  within  the  walls  of  the  Nor- 
mal School. 

Among  the  results  which  will  follow  from  the  successful  management 
3f  the  k)tate  Normal  School  for  a  period  of  four  years,  now  provided  for 
by  law,  may  be  specified  the  following. 

1.  It  will  make  an  institution  or  institutions  of  this  character,  in  some 
form,  an  indispensable  feature  of  our  common  school  system.  This  has 
been  the  uniform  result  in  every  country  and  every  stale  where  the  ex- 
periment has  been  tried  .under  iavorable  auspices.  There  is  not  on  record 
a  single  instance  of  the  abandonment  of  this  agency  for  providinff  good 
teachers  for  public  schools,  whenever  it  has  been  tried  under  liberal  legis- 
lative or  governmental  patronage.  There  are  more  than  two  hundred 
such  schools  now  in  successful  operation  in  this  country  and  in  £urope, 
and  every  year  is  adding  to  the  number. 

2.  It  will  thus  supply  the  want  which  has  long  been  known  to  exist  by 
those  who  have  ^iven  most  attention  to  the  improvement  of  common 
schools,  of  a  place  where  young  men  and  young  women  of  the  requisite 

.  natural  qualifications,  can  acquire  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching 
without  a  series  of  experiments  which  are  annually  made  at  tlie  expense 
of  the  health,  faculties,  and  affections  of  the  children  placed  under  their 
charge.  It  will  do  for  the  future  teacher  what  the  direction  of  the  master 
workman  and  the  usual  term  and  duties  of  apprenticeship  do  for  the  future 
mechanic ;  what  the  law  school,  and  clerksnip  in  the  office  of  an  older 
practitioner  at  the  bar,  do  for  the  young  lawyer ;  what  the  medical  school, 
the  practice  in  the  hospital,  or  dissecting  room,  or  study  in  the  office  oi 
the  experienced  physician,  do  for  the  medical  student  It  is  applying  to 
the  business  of  teaching  the  same  preparatory  study  and  practice  which 
the  common  judgment  of  the  world  aemands  of  every  other  profession 
and  art  In  this  case  it  is  provided  for  by  the  state,  because  the  state  has 
found  it  to  be  a  matter  of  interest  and  duty ; — of  right  in  its  strons^est  and 
best  sense ; — to  look  afler  the  education  of  children,  and  to  contribute  to- 
ward the  wages  of  the  teacher ;  and  to  protect  her  own  appropriations 
she  should  see  that  the  teachers  are  properly  qualified. 

3.  It  will  help  to  make  teaching  a  permanent  employment.  The  more 
truly  efficient  a  teacher  becomes,  the  more  thoroughly  the  habits  of  his 
mind  and  life  are  moulded  to  his  occupation,  the  more  deeply  his  soul  is 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  profession,  the  less  likely  he  is,  and  the  less 
capable  he  becomes  of  changing  his  career,  and  the  more  he  is  fortified 
against  the  temptations  to  forsake  it ;  and  the  example  and  success  of  one 
such  teacher  will  have  a  powerful  influence  in  determining  the  choice  of 
many  others  just  start! nig  in  the  profession. 

4.  It  will  help  to  verily  the  vocation  of  the  pupils  to  the  profession  for 
which  they  are  preparing.  The  Normal  School  will  be  a  very  uncom- 
fortable place  for  any  person  whose  heart  is  not  in  the  work,  and  who 
looks  upon  teaching,  not  as  a  calling,  a  mission,  but  as  a  meanincrjess 
routine,  a  daily  task,  imposed  by  necessity,  or  taken  up  because  notnlng 
better  ofiered,  and  to  be  thrown  aside  as  soon  as  a  more  lucrative  occupa- 
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tioo  shall  tarn  up,  or  open.  It  will  be  soon  ascerteuned  who  enters  upon 
the  prescribed  round  of  observation  and  practice,  of  reading  and  discus- 
sion, of  study  and  lectures,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  persons  in  earnest  and 
in  love  with  their  business ;  and  only  such  will  be  encouraged  to  perse- 
vere, or  will  be  recommended  as  teachers  on  leaving  the  school. 

5.  While  it  is  probable  that  much  the  largest  number  of  teachers  who 
become  connected  with  the  school  will  not  remain  long  enough  to  experi- 
ence the  full  benefit  of  what  is  understood  to  be  a  course  of  Normal  in- 
struction and  training,  still  it  is  believed  a  small  number  at  least  will,  and 
the  good  which  a  few  teachers  properly  trained  will  do,  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  districts  in  which  they  are  employed.  Their  schools  will  be- 
come model  schools  for  other  districts,  and  the  awakening*  influence  of 
their  example  and  labors  will  be  felt  all  around  them.  Teachers  who 
have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  such  training,  will  strive  to  excel 
those  who  have,  and  thus  a  wholesome  spirit  of  emulation  will  spring  up 
amonfir  the  teachers  of  the  same  neighborhood. 

6.  Through  the  direct  and  necessary  influence  oC  even  a  few  good 
schools  scattered  all  over  the  state ;  of  schools  made  good,  and  seen  and 
felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  made  good,  by  teachers  who  have  gone  out 
from  this  institution  with  improved  and  improving  views  of  the  nature, 
objects  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  by  the  many  other  modes  in  which 
the  oflicers  and  pupils  of  this  school  propose  to  act  on  the  public  mind,  the 
standard  of  teachers'  qualifications  and  wa^s  will  be  gradually  and  per- 
manently raised.  Good  teachers  will  be  m  demand,  and  their  services 
will  command  ffood  wages.  The  contrast  between  a  good  teacher,  and 
a  poor  one,  will  be  seen  and  felt ;  and  then  the  great  commercial  law  of 
demand  and  supply  will  begin  to  operate.  The  want  of  good  teachers 
will  be  felt ;  and  then  will  follow  the  corresponding  demand.  The  de- 
mand will  induce  young  men  and  young  women  so  to  qualify  themselves 
as  to  meet  this  want  And  with  a  demand  for  and  supply  of  the  better 
article,  the  poor  one  will  remain  a  dru^  in  the  market  The  other  obst^a- 
cles  which  now  remain  in  the  way  of  the  employment  of  good  teachers 
will  gradually  and  forever  disappear.  Old,  dilapidated,  inconvenient,  and 
unhealthy  school-houses  will  give  place  to  new,  attractive  and  comfort- 
able structures ;  for  districts  having  the  first  will  find  it  difficult  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  good  teacher,  who  will  understand  well  the  relations 
which  a  good  house  bears  to  his  own  health  and  his  success  both  in  gov- 
ernment and  instruction.  That  relic  of  barbarism,  the  practice  of  "  board- 
ing round,"  of  compelling  the  teacher  to  live  homeless  and  without  the 
ordinary  facilities  and  seclusion  for  study,  ofbeing  subjected  to  inconven- 
icncies  to  which  the  lawyer,  or  clergyman,  or  mechanic  are  not  subjected 
by  their  employers,  will  no  longer  remain  a  hindrance  to  the  formation  of 
a  permanent,  well  qualified  body  of  prolessional  teachers. 

7.  It  will  do  much  in  connection  with  Teachers'  Institutes.  Conventions, 
and  Associations,  to  inspire  and  strengthen  a  professional  reeling  among 
teachers.  All  the  advantages  felt  by  those  who  prepare  in  common  for 
other  professions,  or  act  in  concert, — friendships,  mutual  encouragement 
and  assistance  in  studies,  discussions  and  comparisons  of  view,  and  the 
social  position  and  influence  which  follow  the  association  of  large  num- 
bers in  the  same  pursuit, — will  be  experienced.  There  has  been  till  within 
a  few  years  but  little  of  this  professional  spirit  Good  teachers  have 
grown  up  and  remained  isolatea.  Their  experience  has  furnished  them 
with  excellent  methods,  a  social  position,  and  adequate  pecuniary  return. 
But  their  number  has  been  small  and  their  influence  has  been  hardly  felt 
beyond  their  own  school-rooms,  much  less  has  it  been  made  to  give  eleva- 
tion, character  and  amelioration  to  the  profession  generall)r. 

8.  It  will  do  something  toward  building  up  a  professional  literature 
which  shall  embody  the  experience,  reflection,  and  discussions  of  our  own 
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teachers  on  the  science  and  art  of  education  as  applied  and  developed  in 
our  common  schools.  The  practice  of  writing  essays  in  the  Normal 
School  on  educational  topics;  of  discussing  the  same  subjects  in  public 
meetings  of  teachers  and  parents ;  of  makmg  reports  to  the  Principal  on 
the  state  of  the  schools  in  which  they  may  l)e  engaged,  or  which  they 
may  visit,  will  lead  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  an  Educational 
Periodical  for  their  own  benefit  By  means  of  such  a  periodical,  an  active 
spirit  of  inquiry  will  be  awakened  and  kept  alive ;  improvements  in  each 
district  will  be  announced  and  made  the  common  property  of  the  profes- 
sion ;  wrong  ideas  in  education  will  be  exposed  and  exploded ;  and  the  sound 
practice  of  food  teachers  will  be  embodied  in  words  and  reduced  to  the 
precision  ofscientific  principles. 

9.  The  officers  of  this  institution  expect  to  find  in  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school  a  strong  natural  impulse  to  the  study  of  education,  and 
an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  their  future  profession,  as  the  noblest,  holi- 
est department  of  human  exertion.  Upon  that  class,  be  the  same  large 
or  small,  as  they  appear,  do  they  rely  for  giving  an  impulse  of  a  most 
powerful  kind  to  educational  improvement,  and  especially  in  fields  for  which 
the  laborers  are  at  present  few.  Whoever  else  may  doubt,  or  falter  or 
fail,  these  will  not.  Though  called  upon  to  labor  in  obscurity,  thev  will 
toil  on  and  find  their  happiness  in  their  work.  New  difficulties  will  only 
nerve  their  hearts  for  sterner  encounters. 

These  anticipations  of  good  to  the  teachers,  the  schools,  and  the  state, 
may  all  be  darkened,  postponed  and  defeated.  Public  confidence,  which 
must  be  the  breath  of  life  to  this  enterprise,  may  be  withheld,  or  with- 
drawn through  the  influence  of  sectarian  jealousy,  sectional  prejudice 
or  party  spirit.  All  that  the  officers  of  the  Normal  School  can  do.  to 
avoid  studiously  all  just  occasions  oi'  ofiense,  and  to  deserve  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  people,  the  Legislature,  and  the  teachers  of  the  state, 
will  be  done.  All  they  ask  is  a  fair  field,  a  reasonable  amount  of  coope- 
ration from  school  teachers  and  school  officers,  the  charitable  judgments 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  good  health,  and  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their 
labors. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  ^^JReport  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  (David  N.  Camp,)  for  1860,**  will  show  the  progress  of 
the  Institution  down  to  the  close  of  the  year : — 

When  the  Normal  School  was  organized,  it  was  considered  by  many,  even  of 
the  friends  of  education,  an  experiment.  Although  the  conviction  was  strong 
that  some  means  must  be  provided  for  the  better  education  of  teacliers  of  com- 
mon schools,  there  was  a  difierence  in  sentiment  as  to  what  measures  were  best, 
and  the  friends  of  the  Normal  School  were  by  no  means  entirely  harmonious  in 
their  views  of  the  best  plan  of  operation.  Only  two  states,  Massachusetts  and 
Kcw  York,  had  established  state  Normal  Schools.  No  well  defined  principles 
of  organization  or  methods  of  instruction  and  training  had  been  published,  as 
adapted  to  the  schools  of  this  country.  The  plans  adopted  by  the  Board  were 
necessarily  to  some  extent  experimental,  but  were  such  as  seemed  best  in  the 
circumstances  and  required  by  the  demands  of  the  common  schools.  At  the 
time  of  the  organization  of  the  Normal  School,  or  in  1850,  there  were  few 
graded  schools  or  permanent  teacliers  in  the  state.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  city  schools,  tlie  districts  almost  exclusively  emplo3'ed  male  teachers  in  the 
winter  and  female  teachers  in  the  summer,  and  had  two  terms  of  school  in  a 
year.  The  demand  for  teachers  was  principally  in  the  autiunn,  for  male  teach- 
ers for  winter  schools,  commencing  in  October  or  November ;  and  in  the  spring, 
for  female  teachers  for  summer  scliools,  commencing  in  April  or  May.    The 
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tenna  of  the  Koimal  School  were  so  arranged  that  the  winter  term  closed  so  aa 
to  enable  teachers  in  attendance  to  teach  in  the  summer,  and  the  summer  term 
closed  before  teachers  were  generally  wanted  for  the  winter  sdiools.  The  two 
terms  were  also  each  diyided  into  two  sessionsi  so  that  teachers  who  could  be 
present  only  a  few  weeks  might  receive  such  aid  as  the  Normal  School  could 
give  in  tliat  time. 

Few  of  tliose  who  entered  the  school  the  first  two  years,  remained  more  than 
a  term  or  two,  and  many  only  a  portion  of  one  term.  When  the  school  was 
first  opened,  there  was  a  doss  of  teachers  of  considerable  experience,  a  portion 
of  whom  had  ei\joyed  the  advantages  of  our  higher  educational  institutions, 
while  otliers,  with  more  limited  advantages,  had  by  their  own  energies  and  sys- 
tematic self-culture,  become  well  fitted  for  a  course  of  professional  mstructiou. 
These  teachers  gladly  availed  themselves  of  tlie  opportunities  afibrded  by  the 
opening  of  the  Normal  School,  and  entered  with  zeal  upon  the  work  its  scheme 
of  studies  and  plan  of  exercises  contemplated.  They  had  already  gained  by 
experience  much  of  what  it  was  the  province  of  the  Normal  School  to  impart 
by  lessons  and  lectures.  They  did  not  need  to  remain  through  the  whole  time 
permitted  by  the  act  establishing  the  school  A  single  term  was  invaluable  to 
this  class  of  teachers ;  catching  the  spirit  and  comprehending  the  design  of  the 
institution,  they  were  able  to  carry  its  benefits  immediately  to  the  schools 
which  they  taught    A  number  subsequently  returned. 

It  was  thought  best  at  the  commencement  of  the  school  to  leave  most  of  the 
studies  optional,  permitting  the  pupils  to  enter  such  classes  as  they  chose,  only 
complying  with  the  gfenend  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school  The  appropria- 
tions  from  the  State  Treasury  were  not  sufficient  to  provide  a  full  corps  of  teach- 
ers even  for  the  limited  number  of  pupils  who  were  in  attendance  the  first  years 
of  the  school  The  teachers  and  classes  of  the  Normal  and  Hig^  Schools  were 
necessarily  interchanged  to  give  as  great  an  amount  of  teaching  in  each  depart- 
ment as  possible. 

In  1853  the  appropriation  was  increased  to  four  thousand  dollars  a  year,  more 
teachers  were  employed,  and  the  course  of  instruction  and  training  was  rendered 
more  systematic  and  complete.  The  school  was  now  thoroughly  classified,  the 
three  classes  corresponding  to  the  three  year*s  course  of  study  contemplated  by 
the  regulations  of  the  school.  The  terms  were  so  arrange  that  there  should 
be  three  unequal  terms  and  three  vacations  in  tlie  year.  As  the  Normal  School 
became  better  known  and  its  pupils  were  sought  as  teachers  of  common  schools, 
applications  to  tlie  school  became  more  lyequent 

Some  persons  sought  admission  to  the  school  not  so  much  to  be  benefited  by 
its  course  of  instruction  and  discipline,  as  to  be  able  to  state  that  tliey  were 
normal  pupils,  and  thus  secure  better  situations  to  teach.  The  trustees  being 
compelled  by  statute  to  receive  all  who  came  properly  attested  by  the  Boards 
of  School  Visitors  of  the  state,  they  were  obliged,  as  a  matter  of  safety  to  the 
common  schools,  as  well  as  for  the  interest  of  the  Normal  School,  to  adopt  a 
regulation  receiving  no  pupil  for  a  less  time  than  one  term.  This  regulation 
seemed  the  more  important  as  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  class  of  teachers 
of  large  experience  and  thorough  training,  like  those  who  sought  admission  at 
first  for  a  few  weeks,  would  be  found  to  need  the  same  privileges  in  the  scliool 
hereafter.  There  were  still  many  experienced  teachers  entering  the  school,  but 
they  mostly  came  with  the  intention  of  remaining  a  longer  time  and  taking  & 
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ftiU  profeflmonal  oonraa  The  terms  and  vacations  of  the  schools  of  the  state 
have  much  changed  in  ten  years,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  of  our 
best  schools,  instead  of  being  hired  for  a  single  term,  are  employed  permanently, 
at  least  for  a  year.  The  school  year,  as  now  established  by  law,  oommences  in 
September,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  schools  hire  their  teachers  to  commence 
in  September  or  October.  In  consideration  of  this  &ct,  and  for  other  important 
-reasons,  the  Trustees,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  October,  1869,  changed  the 
terms  of  the  Normal  School,  so  that  hereafter,  the  principal  vacation  will  be  in 
August,  and  the  terms  begin  in  September,  January  and  April,  and  the  anniver- 
sary occur  in  July.  Teachers*  Institutes,  to  some  extent,  will  meet  the  wants 
of  those  who  would  attend  the  Normal  School  for  a  few  weeks,  so  that  the  short 
term  has  been  abolished  and  pupils  will  only  be  received  at  the  beginning  of  a 
term,  and  are  required  to  remain  at  least  one  term,  and  the  Trustees  strongly 
recommend  all  whose  talents  and  attainments  are  sufficient,  to  pass  through  the 
entire  course.  Though  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  as  members  of  the  school 
will  probably  be  less  by  these  regulations,  it  is  believed  the  benefits  to  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  state  will  be  greater,  especially  if  those  entering  the  school 
will  remain  till  they  can  graduate. 

The  following  general  plan  of  operation  and  means  of  securing  the  objects  for 
which  the  Normal  School  was  oi^ganized  have  been  adopted: — 

FiraL — A  course  of  instruction  and  general  review  of  the  studies  required  by 
law  of  common  school  teachers,  is  provided.  The  trustees  have  felt  that  how- 
ever desirable  a  course  of  advanced  study  might  be  to  any  teacher,  still  it  '^as 
their  duty  to  provide  first  for  thorough  preparation  in  the  elementary  studies. 
It  is  not  expected  that  the  deficiencies  in  early  education  can  be  wholly  made 
up  during  the  time  that  pupUs  will  remain  at  the  Normal  School,  but  the  re- 
views and  recitations  are  so  conducted  as  to  test  the  students^  acquaintance  with 
first  principles,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  daily  lessons  in  methods  of  teaching. 
In  addition  to  the  legal  studies,  drawing  and  vocal  music  receive  special  atten- 
tion, with  a  view  to  tlieir  introduction  into  common  schools  of  all  grades. 

Second, — ^There  is  also  provided  a  course  of  advanced  studies  for  those  who 
are  able  to  pursue  it  profitably.  This  course  includes  such  studies  as  are  be- 
lieved to  be  best  for  mutual  discipline,  and  are  also  necessary  as  a  preparation 
for  High  schools  and  the  higher  departments  of  graded  schooU. 

Third. — ^The  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching  are  taught  with 
especial  reference  to  the  teachers*  profession,  both  in  daily  lessons  with  text- 
books, and  by  lectures.  Lectures  are  also  given  on  the  different  branches  of 
natural  science,  and  their  relation  to  coomion  schools,  and  on  the  use  of  school 
apparatus  and  means  of  illustration. 

Fourth, — A  portion  of  each  week  is  assigned  for  "Teaching  Exercises"  given 
by  the  students  while  the  members  of  the  classes  are  considered  pupils,  or  more 
generally  with  classes  of  children  taken  from  the  model  schools  and  brought 
into  the  Normal  Hall  and  taught  in  the  presence  of  the  Normal  School. 

Fifth. — Connected  with  the  Normal  ScJiool  is  a  model  school  of  four  grades, 
including  pupils  from  four  to  t^nty  years  of  age,  and  in  all  stages  of  advance- 
ment from  elementary  reading  to  the  advanced  studies  of  the  High  School. 

The  model  school  in  its  different  grades  contains  more  than  five  hundred  chil- 
dren, meeting  in  eight  different  rooms,  besides  recitation  rooms.  Over  this 
school  there  is  phiced  a  principal,  and  a  presiding  teacher  for  each  room,  whose 
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■ernoes  are  paid  for  by  the  village  of  New  Britain.  The  pupils  of  the  Normal 
School  visit  the  different  rooms  of  the  model  school  to  obserre  and  study  the 
best  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  a  portion  of  the  classes  teach  a 
part  of  each  day,  in  these  schools. 

The  class  recitations  of  the  Normal  School  are  so  arranged  that  during  all 
hours  of  class  recitation,  some  one  of  the  classes  is  at  liberty  or  unemployed  in 
the  daas  room.  The  members  of  each  class  teach  in  the  model  school  when 
their  class  is  not  engaged  in  recitation.  By  this  arrangement  a  pupil  of  the 
Normal  School  has  an  opportunity  to  teach  in  the  various  departments  or  grades 
of  the  model  school  and  in  different  branches,  without  losing  a  single  recitation 
through  the  course.  The  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  teach  under  the^super- 
vision  of  the  presiding  teacher  of  each  room  in  the  model^Bchool  as  well  as  by 
the  direction  of  the  teachers  of  the  Normal  School 

Within  the  short  period  often  years,  more  than  fifteen  hundred  teachers  have 
gone  out  ftt>m  the  Normal  School  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  state. 
One-third  of  this  number  are  now  teaching  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  towns  of 
the  state.  These  teachers  are  employed  in  every  grade  of  school  both  in  city 
and  country  districts.  Though  all  have  not  been  equally  successful,  the  testi- 
mony of  school  visitors  is  nearly  unanimous  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  and  bene- 
ficial influence  of  normal  teachers  generally.  Some  however  have  failed  to 
command  the  respect  or  secure  the  attention  necessary  in  the  school-room.  But 
in  the  few  cases  of  failure  that  have  occurred,  it  is  believed  that  an  examination 
would  generally  prove,  either  that  the  teacher  had  been  at  the  Normal  School 
but  a  few  weeks,  and  left  without  the  discipline,  the  culture  and  knowledge 
necessary  and  which  a  longer  attendance  would  have  secured,  or,  if  in  tlie  case 
of  one  that  had  been  at  the  school  a  longer  time,  the  failure  might  be  ascribed 
to  deficiency  in  natural  capability  or  judgment,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  individual 
had  been  appointed  to  a  place  for  which  he  was  whoUy  unfitted  by  education  or 
experience.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  or  even 
years  will  make  a  competent  teacher  of  every  one.  There  are  some  whom  no 
influence  of  a  Normal  School  or  any  other  human  instrumentality  will  make 
efficient  teachers.  Application  and  perseverance  will  do  much,  but  certain  God- 
given  qualifications  are  indispensable,  the  want  of  which,  no  amount  of  human 
effort  can  supply.  There  are  persons,  however,  and  an  increasing  majority  of 
them  who  attend,  who  possess  the  natural  ability  and  preparation  necessary  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  Normal  School  The  school  gives  such  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching ;  to  develop  under 
the  watchful  care  of  considerate  teachers,  the  faculties  God  has  given  them;  to 
leam  from  those  of  long  experience  and  careful  study,  what  must  he  otherwise 
gained  only  by  many  years  of  trial ;  to  test  themselves  where  £Eulure  does  not 
bring  disgrace,  or  cause  disastrous  influences  on  others.  The  proportion  of 
those  who  have  left  the  school  and  have  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  is  cer- 
tainly not  greater  than  the  proportion  of  &ilures  in  other  professions,  and  it  is 
believed  that  when  our  common  and  preparatory  schools  have  become  so  eleva- 
ted that  they  give  an  opportunity  for  thorough  and  complete  preparation,  when 
school  visitors  have  become  carefbl  to  recommend  to  the  Normal  School  none 
but  proper  candidates,  and  the  community  have  become  ready  to  cooperate  with 
a  teacher  and  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  good  schools,  there  will  be  still 
more  certainty  of  success  in  tliose  who  go  out  Urorn  the  Normal  School 
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Plakb  akb  Desgbiftion  or  thi  Statb  Normal  School  at  New 

Britain,  Connecticut. 

The  Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  was  inoorporated  in  1849,  by  an  ^^  Act  for 
the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School,''^  *^  for  the  training  of  teachen  in 
the  art  of  iDstrooting  and  governing  the  Common  Schoob  of  the  State."  It  was 
located  at  New  Britain,  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  charged  with  its  management,  on 
acooant  of  the  central  position  of  the  town,  and  its  accessibility  from  every  section 
by  railroad ;  and  also  in  consideration  of  the  liberal  offer,  on  the  part  of  its  citizens, 
to  provide  a  suitable  building,  apparatus,  and  library,  to  the  value  of  $16,000,  for 
the  use  of  the  institution,  and  to  place  all  the  schools  of  the  village  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  as  Schools  of  Practice; 

The  building  provided  'for  the  accommodation  of  the  Normal  School  and 
Schools  of  Practice  was  erected  by  an  association  of  citizens  of  New  Britain,  who 
were  incorporated  under  the  general  Uw  relating  to  "  Joint  Stock  Corporations,^' 
with  the  name  of  the  **  New  Britain  Educational  Fund  Association." 

The  Normal  School  building  consists  of  a  structure,  70  feet  long  by  4S  feet 
broad,  commenced  for  a  town  hall  before  the  location  of  the  Normal  School  in 
New  Britain,  (and  since  purchased,)  and  an  additional  structure,  76  feet  by  48. 
The  original  building  is  three  stories  in  height ;  the  new  part,  four. 

The  basement  embraces  two  passages,  one  for  males  aud  one  for  females,  to  the 
yard  ;  two  large  and  convenient  dressing-rooms ;  four  entrance  halls,  furnished 
with  hooks  for  dotbes,  <fec  There  are  also  in  the  basement  story  a  room  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Intermediate  School ;  a  room  for  one  of  the  Primary 
Schools ;  a  chemical  laboratory ;  a  spacious  wood  and  coal  room  :  three  furnace 
rooms,  with  furnaces  and  their  fixtures  complete,  and  so  arranged  that  the  heat 
from  all  the  furnaces  can  be  thrown  into  either  one  of  the  large  apartments,  while, 
in  mild  weather,  the  heat  of  either  one  of  the  furnaces  can  be  diffused  through  the 
whole  building.  Connected  with  this  story  is  a  yard,  two  hundred  feet  long  by  one 
hundred  wide ;  three-fifths  of  it  for  the  use  of  males,  the  remainder  for  females. 
The  yard  js  surrounded  and  divided  by  a  substantial,  painted  fence,  six  feet  high. 
It  is  also  provided  with  out-buildings  of  the  roost  approved  and  convenient  struc- 
ture, and  a  well,  from  which  water  may  be  drawn  in  either  yard. 

The  second  story,  besides  the  continuation  of  the  above-name^  entries,  oontains 
a  room  for  the  Trustees,  which,  when  not  occupied  by  them,  is  used  as  a  reception 
room  ;  five  recitation  rooms  and  a  hall,  divided  into  two  apartments,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  upper  and  lower  divisions  of  the  High  School  of  the  village. 
.  The  third  story  is  occupied  by  the  normal  school-room,  50  feet  by  40,  with  two 
large  dasB-rooms,  each  40  feet  long  by  35  broad,  and  a  library  and  cabinet,  35  feet 
long  by  13  feet  broad,  and  an  office  for  the  principal.  The  fourth  story,  besides  a 
hall,  72  feet  by  20,  which  can  be  used  for  declamation,  reading,  &c.,  and  a  passage 
to  the  observatory,  which  is  directly  above  it,  contains  four  large  recitation  rooms. 
The  whole  of  the  third  and  fourth  stories  are  designed  for  the  Normal  School 
proper. 

The  building  was  completed  and  open'^d,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  State 
Normal  School  and  the  schools  of  the  village,  as  Model  Schools  and  Schools  of 
Practice,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1851,  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor,  and  other 
State  officers,  and  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  with  an  address  from  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Common  Schools,  and  a  ^^  Speech  for  Connecticut"  by  Rev.  Horace 
Bushnell,  D.  D. 

The  building  and  grounds  cost  about  $25,000,  toward  which  the  State  has  appro- 
priated a  bank  bonus  of  $^4,500,  the  balance  (save  ^,000)  having  been  contributed 
by  citizens  of  New  Britain,  of  whom  Seth  J.  North  subscribed  t6,000. 

To  those  who  should  consult  the  plans  of  this  building,  with  a  view  of  adopting 
any  features  of  the  same  in  the  construction  of  other  buildings,  it  may  be  well  to 
remark,  that  the  mode  of  warming  and  ventilation  has  not  proved  satis^tory, 
owing  to  the  position  of  the  furnaces,  and  the  position  and  smallness  of  the  venti- 
lating flues.  Tt  has  been  found  necessary  to  place  one  of  Chilson's  portable  fur- 
naces in  both  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  school-rooms,  (S,  S,  Fig  2,)  to  warm 
the  school-room,  recitation  room,  and  library,  on  the  fint  and  second  floon  imme- 
diately above. 

The  State  appropriates  $4,000  a  year  toward  the  current  expenses  of  the 
institotidn. 


PLAN  or  STATE  NORMAL  BCOOOL-BOOea. 
FiouKi  S.    Pi^N  or  Bauheitt  Sroir. 


A. — Prfmuy  Sehool-roaiii. 

B. — Inlennediate  School-room . 

C. — H»l!  lf«diiig  to  yard  for  hnulei. 

D. — H*U  leading  to  jtiri  far  mtltm. 

K — Botnuicn  to  Nornul  Sohool,  one  far  malM  toA  tlie  otlur  tot  ft 

F. — Eatrano«  b>  High  School,  for  giri& 

B.— Bntnnoe  to  High  School,  ft^  boyi. 

1. 1. 1.— PDnacei. 

J. — StoTe  to  dr;  vet  feet,  aocf^Ue  on  »>oh  tida. 

O.  O. — dothn  nrams,  on*  for  boj*  tad  (be  otllet  to  girii. 

P.— Laborstofy. 

L.— Co>l,&o. 


LAM  OP  STATE  NOUIAL  BCHOOI.HOIIBB. 

Fmdbx  3.    Plan  of  Fiur  Futom. 


I   J.    I  miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijmij  rji 
J 


A.— Hi|[h  Bobod-Mom,  Thh  iMta  mi  deiki  for  ISO  pnpik. 

B.— Olfioe  of  Priatnpal  of  Noruul  Sohiiol,  and  CSaM-nxun. 

C. — RFoeptioii  rooDi. 

B.— Gramniar  Saboot-rDOin,  willi  uati  aai  itAt  tat  ISO  pD 

D.  D.  D.  D^BeciBtion  too™. 

F.— Front  Main  to  Hall. 

O. — Side  itmrm  to  Normal  Sobool-room. 

H. — Stain  for  girls  (roai  baaement  to  Uieh  Sobod-room. 

I.~8t*in  far  b^  frcHii  hawment  to  High  Sohool-nom. 


rLAH  07  VTATX  NOUUL  aCHOOI^BOOSB 
FniiKi  4.    Plan  or  Second  I<^m>k. 


A. — Norm*!  School-room,  with  vMm  ind  dnk*  lor  130  pupils,  and  oafable  at 
MUing  irith  corridor,  330  pafuli. 
B. — Corridor  ;  coDoeeting  with  Kormil  Bohool-room  by  folding  doon. 
C. — OSo«  fbr  IVuMeca  of  Nomul  Bcbool,  ind  oocn[Nei]  by  Anociala  FriDoipal 

D — Re^MioD  and  Leotnre  rooni,  34  Teot  by  99,  for  Jnnior  Clam  of  Normal 


E. — BeoitatioD  and  Lcatnre  ri 


1,  34  ibet  by  29,  lor  Hiddla  Ctaa  of  Nonal 


F^LitNvry.    34  by  13. 

G.— Stain  lo  Koroisl  Sebool,  tar  Females. 

H.-^tain  to  Normal  School  (or  Males. 
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RESPECTING  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


An  act  for  the  establiahnient  of  a  State  Normal  SchooL 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representativea  in 
General  ^Assembly  convened^  There  shall  be  established^  as  hereioafler 
provided,  one  Normal  School,  or  seminary  for  the  training  of  teacfayers  iu 
the  art  of  instructing  and  governing  the  common  schools  of  this  state ; 
the  object  of  which  Normal  School,  or  seminary,  shall  be,  not  to  educate 
teachers  in  the  studies  now  required  by  law,  but  to  receive  such  as  are 
found  competent  in  these  studies,  in  the  manner  hereinafler  provided,  and 
train  them  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  conducting  common 
schools. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  appointed,  by  the  Legislature,  eight  trustees 
of  said  Normal  School,  one  from  each  county,  in  Uie  state;  two  of  whom 
shall,  in  the  first  instance,  hold  their  office  for  one  year,  two  for  two  years, 
two  lor  three  years,  and  two  for  four  years,  the  term  of  office  to  be  by 
them  determined,  by  lot  or  otherwise;  the  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  ap-  ^ 
pointment  by  the  Legislature,  for  the  residue  of  the  term  which  shall  so 
become  vacant;  and  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  ex-officio, 
shall  also  be  a  member  of  said  board. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  said  trustees,  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priated for  the  support  of  said  school ;  and  they  shall  receive  no  compen- 
sation for  their  services. 

Sec.  4.  To  said  board  of  trustees  shall  be  committed  the  location  of 
said  school ;  the  application  of  the  funds  for  the  support  thereof;  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers,  and  power  of  removing  the  same;  the  power  to 
prescribe  the  studies  and  exercises  of  the  school^rules  for  its  management, 
and  granting  diplomas ;  and  they  shall  report  annually  to  the  Legisla- 
ture their  own  doings,  and  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  school^  and 
the  said  trustees  are  hereby  authorized  to  change  the  location  of  said 
Normal  SchooL  from  time  to  time,  as  they  deem  best  for  the  interest  of 
said  school,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  state,  provided  suitable  buildings  and  fixtures  are  furnished  with- 
6ut  expense  to  the  state. 

Sec.  5.  The  number  of  pupils  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred  and 
twenty ;  and  the  visitors  of  each  school  society  in  the  state  shall  be  re- 
quested to  forward  to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  annually, 
the  names  of  four  persons,  two  of  each  sex,  applicants  for  admission  to 
said  school,  whom  the  said  visitors  shall  certify  they  have  examined  and 
approved  as  possessed  of  the  qusdifications  required  of  teachers  of  com- 
mon schools  m  this  state ;  which  applicants  shall  have  given  to  said  visit- 
ors a  written  declaration,  signed  with  their  own  hands,  that  their  object 
in  seeking  admission  to  the  school  is  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  em- 
ployment of  common  school  teachers ;  and  that  it  is  their  intention  to 
engage  in  that  employment  in  this  state,  which  applicants  the  said  visit- 
ors shall  recommend  to  the  trustees  as  suitable  persons,  by  their  age, 
character,  talents  and  attainments,  to  be  received  as  pupils  in  the  Normal 
School.  The  trustees  shall  select  by  lot,  from  the  whole  number  of  appli- 
cants from  each  county,  the  proportion  of  pupils  to  which  such  county  is  en- 
titled by  its  population,  of  nale  and  female,  each  an  equal  number :  Prof>ir 
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<ie(L  that  Dot  more  than  one  shall  be  admitted  from  any  school  society,  till 
each  society,  from  which  an  application  is  made,  shall  have  a  pupil  in  the 
■chooL  The  trustees  shall  forward  to  each  pupil,  so  appointed,  a  certifi- 
cate of  his  appointment,  returning  also  to  tlie  principjal  a  list  of  pupils  ap- 
pointed to  the  school  If  there  shall  not  be  a  sufficient  number  of  appli- 
cants from  any  county,  to  fill  the  number  of  appointments  allowed  to  such 
county,  the  trustees  shall  fill  the  vacancy  by  lot  from  among  the  whole 
number  of  remaining  applicants.  To  all  pupils  so  admitted  to  the  school, 
the  tuition  and  all  the  pnvileges  of  the  school  shall  be  gratuitous. 

Sec.  6.  The  said  trustees  are  authorized  to  make  provisions  (or  a 
Model  Primary  School,  under  a  permanent  teacher  approved  by  them,  in 
which  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  shall  have  opportunity  to  practice 
the  modes  of  mstruction  and  discipline  inculcated  in  the  Normal  School. 

Sec.  7.  For  the  support  of  said  Normal  School,  there  is  hereby  appro- 
priated the  bonus  derived  from  the  "  State  Bank,"  and  the  interest  which 
may  accrue  thereon;  from  which  the  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars, 
annually,  for  the  term  of  four  years,  shall  be  paid  to  said  trustees,  with 
said  interest,  by  order  of  the  Comptroller,  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  State ; 
no  part  of  which  sum  shall  be  expended  in  any  building  or  fixtures  for 
said  school. 

Approved,  June  22d,  1849. 

Public  ActSy  May  sesnorij  1849. 


EzTRACTyrom  Section  Istof  an  Act  incorporating  the  State  Bank  at 

Hartford, 

^Provided,  That  the  President  and  Directors  of  said  bank  shall  pay 
into  the  treasury  of  this  state  the  sum  often  thousand  dollars,  as  a  bonus, 
which  sum  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a  Normal  School  in 
this  state,  in  such  ways  and  at  such  place  as  shall  be  provided  by  the 
Legislature."  , 

BeaohUionB  and  Private  Acts^  May  gession,  1849. 


Extract  from  Section  12th  of  an  Act  incorporating  the  Deep  River 

Bank, 

Provided,  That  before  said  bank  shall  commence  discounting  notes, 
the  Directors  of  said  bank  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  this  state  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  a  Normal  School  in 
this  state." 

ReadbitUma  and  Private  Acta,  May  aesaion^  1849. 


"  Reaolvedj  That  the  Comptroller  of  Public  Accounts  be,  and  he  hereby 
is  directed  to  draw  an  order  on  the  Treasurer  of  tlie  State,  payable  to  the 
trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School,  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
heretofore  deposited  with  said  Treasurer,  by  the  Deep  River  Bank,  for 
tlie  use  of  said  School." 

Reaobitiona  and  Private  Acta,  May  aeaaixm,  1850. 


•     ^  L 


V 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BT  LAWS 

OF   THJi 

ISW  BRITAIN  EDUCATIONAL  FUND  ASSOCIATION. 


The  State  of  Connecticat  is  largely  indebted  to  tihe  New  Britiun  Educft- 
tional  Fund  Association,  for  the  successful  establishment  of  the  Normal 
School  The  following  account  of  the  constatution  and  proceedings  of  thb 
association  is  gathered  from  its  records. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Normal  School  Fund,  held  in  accordance 
with  legal  notice  for  the  same,  at  the  basement  of  the  South  Church  in  New 
Britain,  Feb.  22d,  lS50.~Seth  J.  North* Esq.,  Chairman;  L.  Woodruff,  Sec- 
retary. 

*  Voted,  To  proceed  to  the  organization  of  a  Joint  Stock  Company,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requisitions  of  ihe  statute  law  of  this  state  relating  to  joint  stock 
corporations. 

Voted,  To  appoint  a  Committee  of  three  to  draft  articles  of  agreement  and 
by-laws,  and  present  them  to  the  meeting. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Andrews,  Marcellus  Clark,  and  L.  Woodruff,  Were  appointed  such 
Committee ;  and  they  reported  the  following  articles  of  association,  with  by- 
laws.   All  of  which  were  adopted,  viz. 

Whereat,  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  did,  at  their  May  Session,  A.  D.  1849, 
pass  an  act  creating  an  institution,  to  be  known  as  the  Conn.  State  Normal 
School,  to  be  located  and  established  by  and  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  which  the  said  Legislature  appointed  for  such  purpose. 

And  tohereoB,  said  Board  of  Trustees  have  issued  a  series  of  propositions  as  a 
basis  for  the  action  of  any  town  or  society  desiring  tlie  location  of  said  school 
within  its  limits ;  and  many  of  the  citizens  of  New  Britain  being  desirous  of 
securing  such  school  within  their  village,  having  subscribed  to  the  capital 
stock  of  a  joint  stock  company,  such  sum  as  was  found  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  propositions  of  said  Board  of  Trustees,  and  such  subscription  having 
been  accepted  by  said  board,  and  said  school  having  been  kx;ated  by  them  in 
the  village  of  New  Britain  : 

Therefore,  we,  the  subscribers,  do  hereby  unite  and  associate  ourselves,  in 
accordance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  statute  law  of  this  state,  relating  to 
joint  stock  corporations,  in  the  following  articles  of  agreement,  viz. . 

AancLE  I.  This  association  shall  be  known  as  the  New  Britain  Educational 
Fund  Company. 

Akt.  II.  The  Capital  Stock  of  this  Company  shall  be  fixed  and  limited  to 
the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  in  shares  of  twenty-five  dollars  each. 

Abt.  III.  The  object  of  this  Company  shall  be,  to  furnish  suitable  grounds 
and  buildings,  with  fixtures,  apparatus  and  library,  for  the  Conn.  State  Normal 
School,  to  be  located  in  the  village  of  New  Britain,  in  accordance  with  propo- 
sitions and  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  school ;  and  also  to  furnish 
a  building  for  a  primary  model  school,  to  be  taught  in  connexion  with  said 
Normal  School.  If  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Normal  School  should  remove 
the  school  from  this  village,  and  leave  said  buildings,  fixtures,  apparatus  and 
library  vacant,  then  the  Company  will  decide  to  what  object  the  property  of  tha 
Company  shall  be  appropriated. 
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Akt.  IV.  The  property  of  the  CSompany  shall  be  under  the  care  and  super- 
Tision  of  a  board  of  seven  directors,  who  are  stockholders,  who  shall  be  chosen 
annually,  by  ballot,  and  they  shall  hold  their  office  until  others  are  chosen  in 
their  stead. 

Art.  v.  The  directors  may  choose  one  of  their  number  to  be  president,  and 
may  also  choose  a  secretary  and  treasurer. 

They  may  also  choose  one  or  more  of  the  stockholders  who  shall  act  as  agent 
of  the  Company,  and  they  shall  each  and  severally  hold  their  offices  until  oth- 
ers are  chosen  in  their  places.  All  vacancies  that  occur  either  by  death  or  oth- 
erwise, may  be  filled  by  the  directors. 

Art.  VI.  The  capital  stock  of  this  Company  shall  be  paid  either  in  cash  or 
endorsed  notes,  as  the  by-laws  of  the  Company  shall  determine. 

Art.  VII.  The  majority  of  the  directors,  and  also  of  the  stockholders,  pres- 
ent at  any  lep^al  meeting,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  any 
business,  at  all  meetings  of  such  directors  or  stockholders ;  and  at  all  meetings 
of  the  stockholders,  each  share  shall  entitle  the  holder  thereof  to  one  vote. 

Art.  VIII.  The  books  of  the  Company  shall  be  accessible  to  the  stockhold- 
ers, and  at  the  annual  elections  of  officers,  a  statement  of  the  business  affairs  of 
the  Company  shall  be  made  by  order  of  the  directors. 


BY-LAWS. 

The  New  Britain  Educational  Fund  Company  hereby  enact  the  following 
^-Laws,  for  the  regulation  of  the  Company. 

•  Article  I.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Company  shall  be  held  on  tlie  second 
Monday  in  January  of  each  year,  at  such  place  as  the  Company  may  direct. 

Art.  II.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  (or  in  case  of  his  death, 
absence,  resignation,  or  inability,)  the  secretary,  (or  in  case  of  his  death,  ab- 
sence, resignation,  oi  inability,)  any  director  of  the  Company  shall  have  power 
to  call  all  meetings  of  the  Company  that  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  shall 
call  the  annual  meeting,  and  special  meetings,  at  the  written  request  of  five 
stockholders,  by  posting  a  notice  of  such  meeting  on  the  sign-post  in  this  vil- 
lage, and  in  the  post-office  in  this  village,  or  by  publishing  such  notice  in  a 
ne\vspaper  published  in  the  county,  at  least  five  days  previous  to^the  time  of 
holding  the  same. 

Art.  III.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Conipany  shall  be  paid  in  cash,  or  ap- 
proved notes,  payable  at  some  bank  in  Hartford,  due  one  year  from  Feb.  1st, 
1830,  drawing  interest  aAer  May  Ist,  1850. 

Art.  IV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agent  of  the  Company  to  transact  all 
business  of  the  Company  under  the  direction  of  the  President  and  Board  of 
Directors. 

Art.  V.  The  agent  shall  draw  all  or'ders  on  the  treasurer  for  the  payment  of 
all  demands  against  the  Company. 

Art.  VI.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  keep  a  fair  and  impartial 
lecord  of  all  the  doings  of  the  stockholders,  and  also  of  the  directors  of  the 
Company. 

Art.  VII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  collect  all  notes  of  the 
stockholders  at  such  bank  as  said  notes  shall  be  made  payable  at,  and  receive 
and  pay  over  by  order  of  the  agent,  all  moneys  of  the  Company,  and  keep  a 
tfue  account  of  all  receipts  and  payments  so  made,  and  present,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  company  an  account  of  all  the  pecuniary  transactions  of  the 
Company  during  the  year. 
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I.   DBTINITIOira. 


*^  Thx  eiiltivBtion  of  the  faeulties  of  repreBentation  and  fonn,  gives  us  a  feeling 
for  beauty,  grace,  form,  and  Byoametry.^^—MamUeh, 

DiiAwiKo  is  a  mode  of  representing  solid  forms  by  lines  upon 
surfaces. 

A  drawing,  as  a  result  of  artistic  labor,  has  either  a  purpose  out- 
side of  the  art — such  are  mechanical  drawings,  plans,  anatomical 
drawings,  &c. — or  it  is  executed  for  its  own  sake ;  as  are  landscapes, 
fruit  pieces,  dec.  In  the  former  case,  their  purpose  is  principally  one 
of  material  usefulness ;  in  the  second,  they  are  executed  with  an  en- 
deavor after  a  beautiful  external  form ;  and  are  thus  a  representation 
of  the  ideal.  But  those  of  the  first  sort  do  not  exclude  the  beautiful, 
for  every  object,  without  any  exception,  can  be  beautifully  represented. 

Material  forms  are  either  natural  or  artificial ;  and  either  geomet- 
rical, or  irregular. 

Various  species  of  drawing  are  practiced ;  as, 

1.  linear  drawing,  which  gives  only  an  outline  of  the  object  ;f  and 
shaded  drawing,  in  which  surfaces  are  shaded. 

2.  Geometrical  and  perspective  drawing.  The  first  represents 
objects  in  their  correct  relative  proportions  as  to  magnitude ;  the  sec- 
ond, as  they  appear  to  the  eye.  The  geometrical  delineation  of  one 
side  of  a  body  is  called  an  elevation ;  that  of  its  plan,  a  ground-plan. 

•3.  Free  drawing  and  sketching;  either  with  or  without  the  use 
of  rule,  compasses,  dec 

4.  Copying,  or  drawing  from  another  drawing ;  drawing  from  na- 
ture, or  of  real  objects ;  imaginative  drawing,  or  drawing  of  things 
conceived  of  by  one^s  self;  of  which  the  two  former  are  of  things  as 
they  are  directly  seen,  and  the  latter  are  indirectly  based  upon  the 
vision  of  real  things. 

In  all  drawing,  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  sense  of  beauty,  are  em- 
ployed ;  as  are  also,  in  drawing  from  memory,  the  faculty  of  concep- 
tion, and  in  drawing  from  imagination,  that  faculty. 

*  Translated  from  Diesterwrg'a  **Wegweiaer." 

t  Many  penona  ioelade  in  linear  drawinf  ,  drawing  bf  the  aid  of  the  eompaaMB  and  ruler. 
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IX.  NOPB,  OBJECT,  AITD  IICPORTANOB  OF  INVTRUOTIOK  IN  OKAWOfO. 

Instniction  in  drawing  should  include — 

1.  Exercises  in  understanding 
a.  Form,  in  itself, 

5.  The  beautiful  in  form. 

These  constitute  culture  of  the  eye  and  of  the  sense  of  beautj. 

2.  Exercises  in  representing 

a.  What  lies  immediately  before  the  student ;  as  in  oopying  and 
drawing  from  nature ; 

h.  What  has  heretofore  been  before  him ;  as  in  drawing  firom  mem- 
ory and  from  imagination. 

These  constitute  the  education  of  the  hand  in  the  serrice  of  the 
eye ;  and  culture  of  the  memory,  the  imagination,  and  the  sense  of 
beauty. 

From  another  point  of  view,  we  may  distinguish  as  follows : — 

1.  Exercises  in  drawing  lines,  angles,  and  geometrical  figures,  as  a 
basis  for  all  studies  in  drawing ;  that  is,  elementary  drawing. 

2.  Exercises  in  representing  objects  of  all  kinds,  or  applied  drawing. 
The  chief  advantage  of  drawing  is  the  culture  of  the  various  powers 

which  it  calls  into  action. 

.  Training  of  the  eye  and  hand, — ^The  knowledge  of  what  God  has 
made,  and  of  what  man  has  made,  depends  in  great  part  upon  the 
apprehension  of  the  forms  of  things.  Form,  therefore,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  And  who  will 
deny  that  the  knowledge  of  the  creation  is  important?  God,  who 
has  made  such  various  works,  and  has  given  us  the  power  of  accom* 
plishing  and  being  conscious  of  our  own  culture,  must  prefer  not  to 
have  us  go  blind  through  the  world.  And  to  open  a  child's  eyes, 
not  only  to  the  forms  of  nature,  but  to  those  of  the  world  of  art;  so 
that  he  can  apprehend  and  remember  not  only  the  form  of  a  plant  or 
an  animal,  the  course  of  a  river  or  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  but  also 
the  architecture  of  an  edifice,  the  construction  of  a  machine,  or  the 
plan  of  a  city,  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  very  great  importance. 

The  training  of  eye  and  hand  which  drawing  furnishes,  is  a  means 
of  acquiring  this  power.  Not  only  do  we  become  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  the  form  of  what  we  draw,  but  the  work  of  drawing 
sharpens  our  observation  of  the  forms  of  what  we  do  not  draw. 
Thus,  drawing  affords  a  knowledge  of  the  material  world. 
-  In  addition  to  this,  we  acquire  the  power  of  representing  forms  to 
others  in  a  visible  manner.  This  is  a  power  of  universal  importance. 
A  few  lines  will  often  do  more  than  a  long  description. 

Training  of  the  eye  and  hand  is  also  of  great  importance,  not 
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merely  as  a  means  of  knowing  what  there  is  in  the  world,  and  of 
representing  that  knowledge,  but  also  as  a  preparation  for  the  duties 
of  life.  Thus  it  is  of  great  use  to  many  kinds  of  artisans  to  be  able 
to  draw  a  little,  &c. 

Training  of  the  coneepiive  faculty, — ^Without  this  culture,  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  forms  of  the  visible  world  is  not 
possible.  Through  its  exercise,  the  pictures  are  represented  to  the 
mind,  from  which  the  imagination  develops  new  forms.  And  without 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any 
progress  into  the  limits  of  the  supersensual,  the  abode  of  religion. 

Training  of  the  iense  of  beauty, — ^This  introduces  us  to  that  uni- 
versal pleasure,  that  enjoyment  exclusively  possessed  by  none,  which 
is  derived  from  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art 

Every  man,  it  is  true,  is  to  some  degree  fitted  by  nature  to  perceive 
and  enjoy  the  beautiful,  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  no  further.  He 
whose  sense  of  beauty  is  not  trained,  loses  infinitely.  Take  for  in* 
stance  the  first  example  that  occurs  in  actual  life.  A  journeyman 
travels  through  a  city  full  of  beautiful  architectural  works.  He  goes 
stupidly  in  at  one  gate,  and  out  at  the  other ;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  beauty  for  him.  The  buildings  which  he  passes  by  neither  have 
any  present  interest  for  him,  nor  will  they  hereafter  be  remembered 
except  as  masses  of  stone,  rising  high  in  the  air,  hollow  within,  ac- 
commodated with  doors  and  windows,  alike  in  one  place  and  another, 
and  erected  merely  from  the  necessity  of  security  against  wind  and 
weather,  thieves  and  robbers.  But  suppose  another  and  better  edu- 
cated journeyman  passing  through  the  same  city.  How  much  delight 
will  he  receive  through  his  cultivated  artistic  faculties  ?  He  will  lin- 
ger for  hours,  with  the  liveliest  pleasure,  before  each  building ;  and 
will  go  forward,  stored  with  wealth  of  new  studies,  and  remembering 
all  his  life  with  delight  those  impressions  of  his  journeying-years. 

The  connection  of  culture  in  the  beautiful  with  culture  in  morals  is 
clear.  In  the  recognition  and  the  feeling,  the  loving  and  doing  of 
the  beautiful,  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  and  tendencies  toward  debas- 
ing and  sensual  enjoyments,  find  a  countervailing  power.  The  vir* 
tnes  especially  developed  by  the  study  of  drawing  are,  persevering 
industry,  love  of  unobtrusive  right  action,  order,  purity  and  decency.* 

A  brief  quotation  from  Goethe  may  conclude  this  introduction. 

*  Frederic  th«  Great  used  to  recognise  faiB  soldiers  long  after  thej  had  left  the  armj,  hj  tlie 
good  order  cf  their  faoiisea.  Ao  instructor  in  drawing  might  do  the  like.  A  boj  who  had 
attended  school  where,  among  other  things,  he  had  hern  obliged  to  learn  the  greatest  neatness 
in  writing  and  drawing,  brought  about  at  his  return  home  a  most  beneficial  reform  in  the  ex- 
ternal life  of  the  whole  &mily,  by  the  Tigor  with  which  he  opposed  any  deficiency  in  cleanli- 
ness and  order. 
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The  importanoe  of  inatrnction  in  drawing  as  a  part  of  education,  will  beat  ap- 
pear when  we  consider  that  by  means  of  tliat  acquirement  we  gain  an  increase  of 
beautiful  and  noble  pleasures  derived  from  the  external  world.  The  whole  realm 
of  forms  and  oolors  opens  to  him ;  he  acquires  a  new  mental  organ ;  he  receives 
the  most  delightful  ideas,  and  learns  to  recognize,  to  respect,  to  love  and  to  enjoy, 
the  beauties  of  nature. 

Upon  considering  all  that  has  been  said  o'f  the  intrinsic  importance 
of  instruction  in  drawing,  and  of  its  various  practical  advantages,  we 
shall  find  that  it  includes  no  small  number  of  qualities  directly  ^^alua- 
ble  as  educational  influences,  both  formal  and  material ;  and  that  it 
is  accordingly  an  important  aid  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  common 
schools ;  which  is,  the  bringing  of  the  child  to  what  is  beautiful,  true, 
and  good.* 

*  The  hundreds  who  frequent  a  public  muMum  can  not  sit  comfortablj  in  a  liquor  ahop ; . 
and  will  soon  come  to  feel  that  there  is  a  direct  conirast  between  men  raised  by  art  to  the 
level  of  demigods,  and  men  degraded  by  brandy  to  tbe  lerel  of  }>eulUL-^" England  in  1835," 
by  Fr.  von  Raumer. 

Tlie  more  recent  reforms  in  education  make  this  department  of  culture  a  uniTersal  benefit, 
no  longer  to  be  enjoyed  exclusiTely  by  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  architect.  And  to 
this  end,  the  primary  school  must  provide  that  the  eyes  of  its  pupils  are  trained,  their  hands 
practiced  in  certainty  and  accuracy  of  delineation,  and  their  feeling  for  beauty  awakened  and 
cultivated.  In  this  manner  an  important  service  will  be  done  to  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  the 
mechanic,  and  th«  manufacturing  operative.  The  farmer  who  can  draw,  wHI  be  far  less  the 
victim  of  his  own  ignorance,  or  of  designing  enemies,  in  setting  out  lands  and  woods,  in  divi- 
ding meadow,  arable  land,  gardens,  in  ad(ju8ting  his  tools,  and  in  all  matters  relating  to  build* 
ing,  hedging,  and  irrigation.  One  who  is  undertaking  to  build,  whether  from  pleasure  or 
necessity,  can,  if  his  school  instruction  has  enabled  him,  judge  correctly  by  the  preparatory 
drawings  of  the  taste,  strength,  arrangement,  and  convenience  of  the  proposed  edifice,  esti* 
mate  materials  and  cost,  and  then  save  himself  and  his  architect  much  vexation  and  now  and 
then  a  lawsuit.  A  wealthy  patron  of  the  arts  will  thus  be  enabled  to  understand  better  the 
works  of  artists,  to  estimate  thus  more  correctly,  and  to  value  more  highly  and  remunerate 
more  fairly  the  artists  themselves.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  person  who  would  not  de* 
rive  benefit  from  this  most  desirable  study.  It  has  also  a  moral  value  which  Is  far  from  con- 
temptible.  Young  persons  who  have  learned  to  draw,  will  in  that  way  occupy  many  vacant 
hours  which  would  otherwise  be  passed  in  idleness,  with  alt  its  evil  consequences.  The  re- 
sult of  this  can  not  but  be  beneficial  in  families ;  and  when  the  young  have  themselvea  grown 
up,  and  are  themselves  fathers  and  mothers,  the  benefit  will  be  still  greater.  But  individuals 
as  well  as  families,  will  reap  similar  advantages  from  it,  through  its  efficiency  in  averting 
many  harmful  and  prejudicial  influences.  Any  occupation  of  a  regular  nature,  and  fitted  to 
employ  hours  of  recreation,  is  a  rich  source  of  pure  and  quiet  pleasures,  elevating  both  to  the 
Blind  and  the  feelings.-- Wirth,  in  the  "C/h/verto/  Sfwita  School  Qautte^"  vol.  ii.  p.  8,  9. 

But  setting  aside  all  questions  of  mere  practical  usefulness,  and  therefore  passing  by  the  in* 
quiry  in  what  and  how  many  human  avocations  drawing  is  ufseful  and  necessary— aside  from 
all  this,  we  know  of  scarcely  any  practice  of  more  comprehensive  influence  than  drawing. 
Instruction  in  it,  in  connectton  with  that  in  the  Intuitional  knowledge  of  geometrical  forms, 
has  an  influence  in  stimulating  and  conjoining  those  two  great  elements  of  life,  receptivity 
and  productivity,  unequaled  by  any  other,  so  far  as  regards  material  existence.  It  makes 
demamls  upon  eye  and  hand,  upon  mind  and  heart ;  and  affords  a  methodical  culture  in  ac< 
curacy,  neatness,  and  in  the  sense  of  symmetry  and  of  beauty.  It  offers  the  most  efficient  of 
all  aids  to  iDStniction  in  natural  history,  natural  science,  geography,  writing,  and  mathcmat« 
lcf>.— Dr.  Zehlicke,  In  ^^Mecklenburg  SekoU  Gazette,"  vol.  i.  p.  3. 

Ilrawing  is  not  only  a  suitable  occupation  for  the  young,  but  sharpens  the  vision,  trains 
Che  hand  for  writing  and  other  delicate  employments,  gives  practice  in  observation  and  quick 
ness  of  apprehension,  affords  a  store  of  instructions  and  ideas,  develops  the  faculty  of  order 
and  the  sense  of  beauty,  gives  activity  and  cheerfulness,  and  is  absolutely  indispensable  In 
many  occupations.— Zerrenner's  ^^Principlet  vf  Education  and  Instruction."  Edition  of 
1833. 
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To  aid  in  the  actual  solution  of  this  problem  is  the  purpose  of 
drawing.  If  without  it,  it  can  not  be  completely  and  in  all  respects 
solved,  the  importance  and  indeed  the  necessity  of  it  as  a  study  are 
beyond  doubt  It  is  always  the  duty  of  the  common  schools  to  give 
instruction  in  drawing;  and  only  unavoidable  deference  to  still 
higher  necessities  can  exceptionally  justify  a  temporary  omission  of  iL 

The  actual  state  of  affairs,  it  is  true,  argues  against  this  opinion. 
In  far  the  majority  of  the  common  schools,  no  instruction  at  all  is  given 
in  it  Calligraphy  is  practiced  with  zeal  and  a  great  expenditure 
of  time ;  a  multitude  of  names  of  Asiatic  rivers  and  Brazilian  apes 
are  committed  to  memory ;  and  the  roost  abstract  grammatical  rela- 
tions are  taught  But  no  care  is  taken  to  make  the  children  familiar 
with  the  sphere  of  phenomena  lying  immediately  around  tliem,  and 
to  fit  them  better  for  real  life,  by  means  of  drawing.  The  unpractical 
nature  of  the  German  mind  is  one  reason  for  this ;  another  is,  that  the 
Pestalozzian  principle  of  a  harmonious  development  of  the  funda- 
mental human  faculties,  has,  during  the  last  ten  years,  not  only  not 
gained  in  currency,  but  actually  lost  Whether  this  last  fact  is  the 
result  of  our  inability,  light-mindedness  and  want  of  judgment,  or  of 
the  truth  that  every  idea  has  its  periods  of  brightness  and  obscurity, 
is  a  question  to  be  settled  by  others.  To  return  to  the  practical  view 
of  the  subject  The  French  are  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  more 
judicious  than  we.  There  the  law  enforces  the  teaching  of  drawing 
in  all  the  elementary  schools.* 

III.   APPUCATJON  OF  THE  GENERAL  PftlNCIPLBS  OP  INBTRUCTION   TO   DEAWINO. 

A.     OutUnt  of  the  Proper  Exereiset  for  the  Common  School. 

1.  Both  elementary  drawing  (of  lines,  angles,  geometrical  figures,) 
and  applied  drawing  must  be  practiced ;  the  former  as  a  very  neces- 
sary substructure  for  the  latter,  on  the  principle  of  beginning  with  the 
elements ;  and  the  latter,  because  the  forms  of  the  world  around  us, 

*  The  Royal  GoTemment  of  Magdeburg,  in  a  circular  order  to  the  common  and  burgker 
fchooU  on  the  subject  of  drawing,  of  April  6, 1847,  reproves  the  neglect  of  It ;  which  ia  the 
more  mirprising,  inannucb  as  there  la  Karcely  to  be  found  one  school  inspector  who  Is  not 
convinced  **  that  drawing,  which  is  in  itself  an  occupation  appropriate  for  the  young,  and 
or  an  innocent  character,  sharpens  the  vision,  quickens  the  hand,  trains  the  attention  and  the 
apprehension,  conducts  to  intuitions  and  to  ideas,  develops  the  faculty  and  the  sense  of 
beauty,  prevents  tedium  and  idleness,  and  is  of  great  pedagogical  Importance ;  snd  who  doas 
not  know  how  many  occupations  require  a  knowledge  of  drawing ;  and  that,  especially  at  the 
present  day,  when  such  rapid  progress  is  made  in  all  industrial  pursuits,  drawing  is  a  study 
absolutely  indispensable  "  And  the  circular  adds,  ^  It  Is  very  true  that  at  present,  many 
ihtngM  are  studietl  in  our  burgher  and  common  schools,  and  In  many  ways.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  all  such  studies,  whenever  they  exceed  what  is  necessary,  should  not  be  permitted  ; 
and  tliat  therefore  the  school  department  has  long  been  endeavoring  to  fix  the  proper  limits  to 
the  field  of  study ;  and  that  for  a  study  so  important  as  drawing,  the  neceaary  time  must  be 
found. 
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without  comprehending  and  representing  which  neither  the  formal 
nor  the  material  object  of  drawing  will  be  reached,  are  almost  always 
not  plane  figures,  but  solid  forms. 

The  educating  power  possessed  by  elementary  di-awing,  is  not 
doubted  even  by  its  opponents.  Nor  does  it  deserve  the  common  ac- 
cusation of  dryness  and  wearisomeness,  if  properly  commenced  and 
continued.  Experience  shows  that  boys  find  an  especial  pleasure  in 
dividing  an  angle  into  three,  four,  or  more  equal  or  proportional  parts, 
in  constructing  an  equilateral  triangle,  an  octagon,  a  circle,  Ac 
Many  maintain  that  the  fundamental  forms  should  be  practiced  only 
in  real  drawing— in  drawing  actual  objects.  But  this  would  destroy 
a  portion  of  the  expected  advantages ;  for  besides  the  fundamental 
forms,  all  the  collateral  work  which  drawing  from  nature  requires, 
must  be  repeated  exactly  as  often  as  the  fundamental  form ;  usually 
without  any  benefit.  An  equilateral  triangle  must  be  drawn  cor- 
rectly, not  merely  once — ^for  chance  may  bring  that  about — but  twenty 
times .;  which  would  show  that  chance  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
that  certainty  of  execution  has  been  obtained.  But  who  would  need 
to  design  twenty  times  over  the  whole  decoration  of  which  the  trian- 
gle may  form  a  part  ? 

2.  In  applied  drawing,  exercises  in  drawing  by  hand  and  out- 
line sketching,  perspective  and  geometrical  drawing,  copying  and 
inventive  drawing,  should,  none  of  them,  be  wholly  omitted.  But  as 
a  general  rule,  the  drawings  in  all  these  departments  should  be  linear 
only,  and  not  filled  out  by  means  of  any  shadowing. 

The  practice  of  free  off-hand  drawing  is  evidently  indicated  as  nec- 
essary, by  both  the  formal  and  material  purposes  of  instruction  in 
drawing.  This  formal  purpose  requires  as  great  a  variety  of  stimuli 
as*  possible*  These  can  not  be  conceived  of  without  free  off-hand 
drawing.  In  respect  to  the  material  objects  of  drawing,  the  pupil 
who  restricts  himself  to  outline  sketching,  must  give  up  the  idea  of 
representing  a  very  large  number  of  forms  which  could  well  be  pro- 
duced in  free  off-hand  drawing.  But  there  should  not  be  such  an 
omission.  Instruction  should  be  in  accordance  with  nature ;  and  this 
requires  that  the  perceptions  of  the  pupil  should  be  directed  to  the 
whole  world  of  nature  and  art. 

With  reference  to  the  other  kinds  of  practice,  may  be  mentioned — 

a.  Reasons  for  practicing  outline  drawing. 

The  great  accuracy  which  this  requires,  affords  a  peculiarly  good 
practice  of  hand  and  eye,  and  has,  in  particular,  great  value  as  a  train- 
ing to  observant,  judicious,  and  provident  activity.  Any  one  who 
has  accustomed  himself  to  go  about  with  circular  and  ruler,  square 
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and  pencil,  is  mucli  readier  at  apprehending  than  those  who  are  igno- 
rant of  the  use  of  them.  Many  objects  in  practical  life,  also,  can  not 
be  drawn  except  in  outline. 

b.  Beoions  for  practicing  copying, 

1.  The  requirements  of  actual  life  demand  it. 

2.  A  harmonious  culture  of  the  artistic  faculties  is  impossible  with- 
out praodce  in  copying ;  and  this  both  with  reference  to  the  technics 
of  art,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  beauty.  Such  a  culture 
doubtless  requires  in  particular  that  the  pupil  should  accurately  com- 
prehend a  large  number  of  given  fonns.  But  the  mathematical  pari 
of  drawing  implies  much  less  apprehension  than  representation,  and 
even  this  only  according  to  fixed  and  very  simple  relations.  Drawing 
from  nature  again  affords,  more  especially,  training  in  apprehension  ; 
and  the  subjects  selected  may  be  as  difficult  as  is  desired ;  but  still, 
only  a  relatively  very  small  field  of  forms  can  thus  be  introduced  into 
the  common  school  for  actual  apprehension  and  representation.  In 
drawing  most  animals,  for  instance,  there  would  be  very  much  disci- 
pline for  both  eye  and  hand;  yet  animals  could  hardly  be  made 
models  for  drawing  in  the  common  schools.  The  taste,  again,  would 
be  very  much  cultivated  by  the  study  of  classic  architectural  orna- 
ments ;  but  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  go  to  Cologne  or  Strasburg  to 
draw  those  there,  not  to  mention  crossing  the  Alps.  Thus  the  neces- 
sity of  copying  becomes  clearly  obvious. 

c  Seasons  for  drawing  from  nature  ;  geometrical  {elevations)  and 
perspective, 

1.  The  pupil  improves  in  power  of  apprehending  the  various  forms 
around  him,*  and  in  remembering  them. 

2.  It  enables  the  pupil  to  understand  perspective  drawings  imme- 
diately upon  seeing  them. 

3.  There  are  frequent  occasions  in  actual  life  when  it  is  important 
and  even  necessary. 

4.  As  an  immediate,  free  and  independent  mode  of  reproducing 
what  the  eyes  perceive,  it  has  an  entirely  peculiar  attraction  for  the 
papil. 

5.  Acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  perspective  introduces  the  pupil 
to  an  entirely  new  world  of  ideas  and  thoughts ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
such  an  occurrence  can  not  be  without  influence  upon  his  general  in- 
tellectual development. 

These  reasons  in  favor  of  perspective  drawing,  founded  both  upon 
the  formal  and  the  material  purpose  of  instruction  in  drawing,  are  not 

*  '*lt  is  aatoDichlof  how  many  decepUooi  remain  andlaeovered  without  Ui«  practice  of 
this  art,  and  how  ioTarlahlj  we  we  otherwise  than  as  we  suppose. "—Or/o. 
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without  weight.  There  can  be  no  complete  instruction  in  drawing 
.without  that  in  perspective.  If  perspective  has  hitherto  found  little 
or  no  favor  in  our  common  schools,  the  reason  is,  pv^ly  the  undenia- 
ble difficulty  of  the  subject  itself^  and  partly  the  lack  of  time,  room 
and  apparatus.  It  can  th^^fore  perhaps  never  be  a  miiversai  study. 
But  in  all  schools  where  spaoe  and  time  are  not  too  limited,  at  least 
the  more  advanced  pupils  should  make  |i  beginning  in  peijppective. 
Some  details  on  this  point  will  be  given  below. 
.    d.  Bectwns  far  practicing  inventive  drawing. 

1«  The  power  of  producing  the  beautiful  already  exists  in  the 
child,  and  shows  itself  in  innumerable  ways.  We  must  develop  it  if 
we  desire  to  avoid  a  one-sided  culture. 

2.  It  is  certain  that,  as  Otto  says,  this  independent  creation  of  beau* 
tiful  pictures  elevates  the  pupil  to  a  consciousness  of  the  rays  of  that 
divine  creative  power  which  appears  in  the  human  imagination. 

3.  Practical  life  often  calls  for  ability  to  arrange  or  construct  in  a 
tasteful  manner.  Many  mechanics  could  not  get  on  without  the  £ao- 
ulty  of  inventing  beautiful  forms.* 

e.  Beaeonsfor  ctnd  against  drawing  with  shaded  surfaces, 
aa.  For. 

1.  It  affords  a  knowledge  of  light  and  shade  as  found  in  the  world 
without ;  that  is  to  say,  of  one  distinct  aspect  of  the  phenomena  of 
objects. 

2.  It  relieves  the  pupil  from  his  dissatisfaction,  upon  comparing  his 
unshaded  sketches  with  the  common  shaded  pictures,  and  discover- 
ing his  own  to  be  comparatively  incomplete. 

bb.  Against 

1.  It  is  of  but  little  value,  in  comparison  with  a  knowledge  of  out- 
line drawing,  in  regard  to  the  apprehension  of  objects  in  nature  and 
ftrt.  Light  and  shade  change  continually,  while  outlines  are  more 
permanent 

% 

'  Although  I  aae  the  word  "  inveDtive  "  in  an  entirelj  geotral  manner,  the  term  ofcourae 
naturally  appliee  to  the  in'vention  of  eymmetrical  ligurea  from  modiflcationa  of  the  funda* 
mental  mathematical  form*.  1  am  not  of  the  opinion  of  thoae  who  think  tliat  auch  ezerciaea 
•bould  be  rejected  on  account  ot  the  laclc  of  reality  in  auch  fipirea. 

Thoee  who  doubt  whether  auch  ligurea  can  be  called  beautiful  at  all,  aeem  to  doubt  alao 
whether  the  habit  ia  to  be  approTed  which  haa  preTalled  for  to  many  centuriea,  of  uaing  auch 
forma  on  wails,  doors,  windows,  fireplaces,  liangings,  cupboards,  tables,  furniture,  carpets, 
lahie-clotha,  book  coTera,  embroidery  patterns,  and  in  a  hundred  oth«r  auch  ways.  But  the 
fact  that  these  objecta  do  certainly  exiat,  and  that  other  aimilarones  continue  to  be  designed 
and  used,  so  that  the  figures  in  question  do  in  fact  have  a  relation  to  real  objects,  la  a  suffic- 
ient reason  for  not  omitting  them  from  Inatructlon  In  drawing. 

Otto  stateathe  necessity  of  the  three  principal  departmenta  of  drawing,  viz.,  copying,  draw- 
ing from  nature,  and  inventive  drawing,  aa  follows :  "  Drawing  from  riaible  bodies  trains 
especially  the  eye ;  drawing  forms  kept  before  the  miod  by  the  imagination  and  produced  by 
ft,  and  still  more  the  woric  of  imagining  them,  trains  the  Imagination ;  and  the  copying  of 
pictures  already  executed,  the  aenae  of  beauty." 
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2.  For  such  drawing  as  is  required  in  practical  life  it  has  some- 
times  no  valae,  and  at  other  times  a  very  subordinate  one. 

8.  If  not  yer](  well  prepared  for  and  very  well  managed,  it  fre- 
quently produces  a  bad  effect,  and  thus  obstructs  the  cultivation  of 
the  taste  instead  of  promoting  it ;  and  even  renders  the  minds  of 
immature  scholars  obscure  and  stupefied. 

4.  It  wastes  time  needed  for  other  most  indispensable  exercises.* 

These  reasons  on  both  sides  indicate  that  this  department  should 
be  studied,  but  that  its  practice  should  be  confined  within  somewhat 
dose  limits.  Only  remarkably  talented  and  industrious  pupib  should 
be  permitted  to  pursue  it,  and  then  not  unless  they  have  prepared 
the  way  by  a  thorough  practice  of  outline  drawing.  Those  collec- 
tions of  copies  for  drawing  are  quite  unpedagogical,  in  which  every 
thing  is  shaded,  even  from  the  very  beginning.  Unfortunately  there 
are  so  many  such,  that  more  proper  points  are  too  often  entirely 
omitted. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  necessity  of  studying  in  the  common 
schools  the  vaiious  departments  of  elementary  and  applied  drawing, 
free  off-hand  drawing,  outline  sketching,  copying,  drawing  from  na* 
ture  and  inventive  drawing,  the  next  inquiy  is, 

B.     The  relationM  of  these  different  departments  of  practice  to  each  other, 

1.  Elementary  drawing  is  the  basis  for  all  the  others,  and  is  there- 
fore the  first  step. 

2.  Perspective  drawing  from  nature  is  the  most  difficult,  and  there- 
fi>re  should  constitute  tlie  last  or  fourth  stage. 

Want  of  elementary  practice  has  an  astonishing  power  of  interfer- 
ing with  the  results  in  perspective  drawing.  This  latter,  moreover, 
requires  a  cert^n  maturity  of  the  whole  man ;  and  it  is  also  less  im- 
portant for  ordinary  use  than  the  other  kinds.  And  in  the  small 
extent  to  which  it  can  be  learned  at  the  cx>mmon  schools,  it  can  have 
but  a  small  influence,  relatively,  in  developing  the  sense  of  beauty. 
All  these  considerations  indicate  that  perspective  should  be  the  last 
department  taught 

3.  Outline  drawing  is  not  to  be  taken  up  with  the  elementary 

■        ii....--.       lai.iii    ..  iiiiii— III.       .      I.—       ...    I.  I         » 

*  The  ■hadiog  w  eertainlj  a  main  reaaon  whj,  in  so  large  a  share  of  the  common  schootot 
Botwichstaodiog  all  the  time  spent  In  drawinf  lessons,  lYtt  people  do  not  learn  to  draw.  As 
■oon  as  Johnny  has  practiced  line*  and  oatHnea  for  a  few  mouths,  he  is  f  iven  a  laxve  fruit- 
piece,  a  group  of  animals,  a  landHcape,  or  a  head,  to  shade.  The  outline  is  very  quickly  exe> 
CQted,  for  the  circle  is  used ;  and  **  the  circle  is  on  parpoee  for  drawing  outlines ;"  and  on  he 
goes,  with  bia  shading.  For  twenty  or  fony  lessons,  he  aits  scratching  Tacantiy,  humming 
and  thought lc««,  until  the  wonderful  work  is  completed.  Then  it  is  glazed  and  framed,  la 
handetl  all  nmud  at  the  examination^ stared  at  ami  bepreised  by  pettple  who  do  not  uoder« 
stand  it,  and  our  young  hero,  who  can -not  drew  a  right  angle,  nor  aketch  a  window,  and  wh» 
has  no  idea  of  btrauiy  of  form,  receives  a  prise.  At  home,  they  Iwug  up  the  picture  wiUi 
great  ceremony,  **  in  ererlasting  remembrance,"  In  the  best  parlor.    P4>or  Johnny  ! 
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course,  but  should  come  later,  immediately  before  drawing  in  per- 
spective from  nature,  except  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  geometry,  and  is 
employed  in  the  construction  of  purely  geometrical  £gures.  It  thus 
should  constitute  the  third  step,  or  last  but  one. 

On  the  subject  of  practicing  outline  drawing  in  the  elementary 
course,  opinions  differ.  Ramsauer  says  that  it  would  be  an  unjusti- 
fiable waste  of  time  to  work  with  ruler  and  circle  before  the  eye  and 
hand  gain  firmness.  Hippius  directs  a  whole  series  of  elementary 
exercises  with  the  ruler,  before  beginning  free  off-hand  drawing. 
Most  teachers  of  drawing  are  of  the  opposite  opinion  to  this.  We 
incline  tofvard  the  side  which  experience  seems  to  have  indicated, 
namely,  that  of  the  majority. 

4.  Between  elementary  drawing  and  outline  sketching  is  the  place 
for  free  off-hand  drawing,  applied  to  actual  objects ;  which  thus  occu- 
pies the  second  place. 

5.  Having  thus  determined  upon  four  principal  departments,  the 
question  will  come  up,  Where  does  copying  come  in ;  and  elevations; 
and  inventive  drawing  ?     We  answer : 

a.  Inventive  drawing  has  already  been  practiced  in  the  elementary 
stage.  But  the  pupil  must  always  be  made  master  of  the  materials 
with  which  he  works ;  he  must  have  seen  specimens  of  inventions  of 
the  sort  which  he  is  expected  to  make. 

The  child  can  not  develop  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  from  himself. 
Some  of  the  Pestalozzians  have  erred  to  an  unspeakable  extent  on 
this  point.  Never  was  a  more  unpedagogical  problem  proposed  than 
that  of  J.  Schmid,  for  beginners — *^  Make  a  beautiful  combination  of 
isolated  points!" 

But  where  the  imagination  has  been  set  in  action  by  examining 
models,  the  pupils  may  be  permitted  to  make  some  experiments  in 
invention,  for  which  reason  we  have  admitted  it  as  above.  For  it  is 
certainly  according  to  nature,  to  begin  to  develop  the  different  phases 
of  the  artistic  faculty  in  children,  from  even  the  very  point  where 
they  begin  to  spring  out  We  must,  it  is  true,  have  regard  to  the 
old  motto,  ^  Non  multa  sed  multum  ;"  in  order  that  we  may  not,  in 
avoiding  one-sidedness,  fall  into  the  opposite  error  of  studying  too 
many  things  at  once. 

b.  Drawing  from  nature,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  making  simple 
elevations,  may  be  practiced  during  the  second  stage.  For  those  just 
beginning  it  is  too  difficult,  principally  on  account  of  the  usually  nec- 
essary reduction  to  a  diminished  scale. 

e.  Copying  may  be  commenced  in  a  very  easy  way,  as  soon  as  a 
good  beginning  is  laid  in  elementary  drawing. 
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All  the  preceding  details  may  be  grouped  as  follows.  Id  a 

Geheral  Scheme  for  Inttruction  in  Drawing, 

First  Grade^  or  Elementary  Drawing ;  and  in  connection  with  it, 
Inventive  Drawing  and  Copying. 

Second  Orade,  Application  of  free  off-hand  drawing;  including 
Copying,  Geometrical  Drawing  from  nature,  and  Inventive  Drawing. 

Third  Gradey  or  Outline  Sketching ;  with  a  continuation  of  Copy- 
ing and  Inventive  Drawing. 

Fourth  Oradej  Perspective  Drawing,  exclusively. 

This  plan  is  in  accordance  with  nature,  as  relates  both  to  the  pupil 
and  to  the  subject. 

C.  Direetians  for  further  practice  in  the  different  departmente, 

aSNBBALLT. 

The  same  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  relative  to  the 
succession  and  connection  of  the  various  departments  of  practice,  are 
applicable  also  to  the  choice  and  selection  of  the  materials  for  each, 
separate  one. 

It  is  therefore  necessary, 

Firstj  To  draw  various  forms.  For  if  the  instruction  given  is  to. 
communicate  any  formal  culture,  the  child  must,  as  has  been  said, 
comprehend  its  entire  scope.  It  is  an  error  to  choose  artificial  forms 
only,  or  natural  forms  only.  The  teacher  utteriy  misapprehends  the 
character  of  the  common  school,  who  causes  architecture,  or  tools,  or 
flowers,  or  landscapes,  either  of  them  exclusively,  to  be  drawn.  The 
pupil  does  not  see  either  of  them  exclusively ;  nor  is  it  the  business 
of  the  common  school  to  educate  especially  for  any  one  occupation 
such  as  that  of  the  carpenter,  the  cabinet-maker,  potter,  Ac, 

Secondltfj  It  is  the  universal  rule  to  begin  with  what  is  easy,  and 
to  proceed  from  that  only  with  great  caution.  Now  the  easiest  part 
of  drawing  is  that  with  right  lines ;  not  perhaps  where  the  fewest 
lines  are  used,  but  where  the  relations  of  lines  and  angles  are  easy  of 
comprehension.  Of  the  regular  forms,  for  instance,  an  easy  one  is 
the  regular  octagon ;  and  a  difficult  one,  the  regular  pentagon.  Ir- 
regular forms  are  easy,  if  tli€y  are  derived  from  regular  ones ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  semi-circle ;  but  difficult  otherwise,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
eye,  nose,  ear,  hand,  &c ;  all  animals ;  most  flowers  and  fruits ;  all 
trees ;  most  tools,  Ac  Thus  many  of  the  designs  most  frequently 
given  to  children  as  elementary  exercises,  are  entirely  improper  for  the 
purpose ;  and  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  be  led  astray  by  such 
titles  as  "  The  Little  Flower  BrafUtman^''  ^^Flemeniary  Exercvses  in 
Landscape  Drawing^  ^Studies  ofAnimah  for  Industrioue  Boys^  Ac. 
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The  principal  disadvantages  of  selecting  too  difScult  subjects  to  be 
copied  are,  waste  of  time,  discouragement  of  the  pupils,  or  else  vanity 
and  overestimate  of  their  powers.  And  in  schools  where  there  are 
several  classes,  a  teacher  who  proceeds  in  a  thorough  manner,  will 
6nd  himself  cast  into  the  shade  bj  this  &ulty  mode  of  proceeding  by 
his  colleagues. 

**  But  the  children  will  not  work  well  at  easy  exercises."  Unfortu- 
nately this  is  too  true.  They  want  to  make  a  great  picture,  of  the 
market-place  at  Leipzig,  and  that,  if  possible,  during  the  great  Easter 
fair;  the  sliipwreck  of  the  Medusa;  St.  Genevieve;  the  battle  of 
Katzbach,  <fec.  But  it  will  not  do  to  permit  this.  The  more  diflScult 
it  is  to  bring  the  children,  by  a  course  of  instruction  unbroken,  and 
yet  interesting,  appropriate,  attractive  and  not  wearisome,  to  the  point 
where  they  will  find  their  pleasure  in  solving  with  certainty  the  pro- 
blems laid  before  them,  instead  of  in  their  extent,  so  much  the  more 
zealously  should  we  labor  to  accomplish  it 

But  even  the  most  careful  arrangement  of  the  order  of  problems 
will  not  avail,  unless, 

Thirdly,  The  pupils  receive  the  necessary  explanations  and  assist- 
ance. Here  failure  is  frequent  Perhaps  the  pupil  is  set  to  copy  a 
flower.  He  begins  at  once,  at  one  of  the  extreme  points ;  and  goes 
on  to  draw  leaves,  anthers,  petals,  pistils,  d^c,  one  after  another,  as 
cealoufily  as  possible,  down  to  the  minutest  parts  and  details.  After 
long  and  careful  labor,  his  flower  is  finished ;  an  excellent  flower,  but 
unfortunately  quite  different  from  the  original.  There  are  schools 
where  drawing  is  practiced  in  this  manner,  year  after  year.  But  how 
easily  would  the  pupil  have  accomplished  his  work  in  the  case  pro- 
posed, if  he  had  at  first  been  taught  how  to  see  the  blossom  correctly. 
The  fundamental  form  would  have  been  laid  out  perhaps  by  three  or 
four  points ;  and  all  the  details  would  then  have  fallen  into  their 
places  of  themselves. 

It  must  be  plainly  said,  that  in  most  drawing  schools,  instruction 
in  intuition  and  apprehension  is  unjustifiably  neglected.  Many  teach- 
ers have  scarcely  any  idea  of  the  basis  of  all  drawing,  of  which  the 
judicious  Brauer,  in  his  ^^  Theory  of^ree  Apprehension,^^  has  ob- 
served, '^  Before  any  figure  is  drawn,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
seen  or  understood  in  all  its  parts  and  relations."  Here  is  a  principal 
reason  why  so  little  progress  is  commonly  made  in  this  study. 

But  supposing  that  all  the  conditions  hitherto  laid  down  have  been 
complied  with ;  then,  lastly  and 

Fourthly,  It  must  be  strictly  required  of  the  pupil,  that  he  draw 
well ;  that  is,  correctly  and  with  entire  neatness.    No  botching  or 
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working  over,  iadistiDctneaa  or  ^ncifuloess,  smearing  or  rubbing, 
trifling  or  talking,  will  accomplish  this.  The  whole  of  the  pupiFs 
power  must  be  earnestly  and  perseveringly  exerted  upon  his  work. 
It  is  only  by  this  means  that  drawing  will  become  the  important 
educational  instrumentality  that  it  may  be  made. 

Working  in  company  is  much  to  be  recommended.  The  task  may 
be  given  out,  the  mode  of  performing  it^  stated,  and  then  followed  at 
the  same  time,  from  point  to  point,  by  all.  This  trains  to  intelligent, 
orderly  and  regular  labor.  It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  that  all  possi- 
ble means  should  also  be  tried  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  children  in 
the  work  which  they  are  to  do,  and  to  conciliate  their  love  of  it. 

DBTAILa. 

I.  SUmentary  Dravfing, 

a.  Should  elementary  drawing  follow  geometry,  or  geometry  draw- 
ing ?  Neither,  and  for  this  reason ;  that  the  order  of  study  of  the 
two  subjects  must  often  be  very  different  Geometry  considers  the 
triangle  before  the  square ;  while  in  drawing,  many  squares  may  be 
considered  before  many  triangles  are.  And  much  that  pertains  to 
geometry  is  of  no  importance  to  drawing.  For  it  results  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  that  the  portion  of  geometry  which  is  of  use  in 
drawing,  is  studied  during  intuitional  instruction,  and  therefore  long 
before  drawing  is  commenced.  Such  points  are,  ability  to  recogniee 
a  right  angle,  a  square,  a  circle,  <fec.  I  find  no  use  in  connecting 
geometry  with  drawing.  But  it  is  a  different  thing  to  repeat  while 
drawing  the  fundamental  forms,  that  part  of  geometry  which  relates 
to  them.  This  will  aid  in  thorough  comprehension  of  the  case,  and 
IS  to  be  recommended. 

6.  There*  are  elementary  exercises  which  consist  in  drawing  right 
and  curved  lines  by  the  children  together  by  beat,  large  free  lines,  if 
possible  with  a  movement  of  the  whole  arm.  These  exercises  are 
of  great  importance ;  they  should  be  practiced  at  the  same  time  with 
such  others  as  require  the  closest  care,  and  where  therefore  the  pupil 
is  working  more  by  himself  and  in  detail.* 

c.  Exercises  in  estimating  the  lengths  of  such  straight  lines  as  may 
be  found  at  hand,  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  may,  from  time  io 

*  The  opposition  of  many  of  Peter  Bchmid'a  pupila  to  thisclaM  of  exerciwf,  hu  for  a  long 
lime  been  much  Icm  violent  Ramnoer  saja.  '*  Brief  and  definite  orders,  and  prompt  and 
animerropied  work  according  to  tbem,  regulated  by  keeping  time,  will  aeeompUsh  an  infln- 
he  amoant  of  good  in  acquiring  any  kind  of  manual  skill  wbere  practice  Istbe  thing  requirfd. 
While  on  this  point,  a  word  shooM  be  said  of  the  applied  art  of  writing.  Markwordt,  of  Bcr« 
tin.  practices  much  In  large  free  strokes.  A  great  part  of  the  so-called  *  American  method  in 
writing.'  also  consists  of  large  free  movements  in  unison ;  and  the  results  are  so  eTidently 
good,  that  the  system  is  dally  coming  more  Into  use/* 
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time,  be  introduced  between  the  drawing  ezerdses  proper,  but  should 
not  be  carried  too  far. 

d.  In  arranging  the  subjectB  for  practice,  the  objective  and  subjec- 
tive order  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  united.  According  to  the 
purely  scientific  or  objective  arrangement  of  the  fundamental  forms, 
the  equilateral  triangle  should  come  before  the  rectangle;  but  in 
drawing  the  order  should  be  difterent,  because  the  latter  is  much  the 
easiest  to  draw.  The  same  is  true  of  the  pentagon  and  octagon.  A 
course  of  instruction  arranged  with  reference  to  subjective  principles 
may,  it  is  true,  at  first  seem  disorderly  rather  than  orderly ;  but  a 
more  acute  vision  will  discern  the  "  red  thread ''  which  leads  through 
the  whole. 

2.   Copying, 

a.  Subjects  beautiful  in  themselves  should  be  selected  for  copying. 
For  example,  a  finely  formed  vase  should  be  selected  rather  than  a 
common  kettle.  The  faculties  used  in  drawing  will  be  as  well  trained 
by  one  as  by  the  other,  while  the  former  is  of  greater  value  in  devel- 
oping the  sense  of  beauty. 

b.  For  beauty  of  execution,  only  the  very  best  designs  are  suflSc- 
lently  good ;  those  only  moderately  well  done  can  not  go. 

c.  For  the  purpose  of  working  in  classes  together,  the  use  of  de- 
signs large  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  whole  class — those  made  to  be 
hung  up — is  much  to  be  recommended.  An  industrious  teacher  will 
even,  if  necessary,  prepare  such  himself. 

It  is  still  more  important  that  the  teacher  be  able  to  design  on  the 
blackboard.  Hippius  says,  '*  The  children  can  see  the  drawing  con- 
structed ;  can  watch  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it ;  and  can  obtain  * 
more  thorough  ideas  as  to  apprehension  of  objects.  They  should 
themselves  proceed  to  imitate  these  drawings,  which  should  be  suited 
to  their  capacities,  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  manipulation  of  the  work 
should  be  such  as  to  serve  as  a  model  to  the  children ;  the  teacher 
locating  in  the  proper  places  the  necessary  initial  points,  in  a  careful, 
I  bad  almost  said  a  learner-like  manner.  When  the  figure  on  the 
blackboard  is  complete,  it  should  be  analyzed,  and  understood  both 
as  a  whole,  and  in  the  relations  of  itself  to  its  parts  and  of  the  parts 
among  themselves.  After  this  mode  of  intuitional  study  has  been 
sufficiently  practiced,  the  teacher  should  again  go  through  with  the 
process  of  drawing  the  figure,  as  it  were  in  his  thoughts,  by  dictating 
the  work  point  by  point.  At  the  same  time  he  should  pass  round 
among  the  benches,  directing  and  assisting  wherever  necessary,  re- 
proving or  praising,  and  endeavoring  to  keep  all  the  pupils  in  cheer- 
ful activity. 
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d.  Even  when  the  children  draw  each  by  himself^  after  small  sep- 
arate originals,  thej  should  often  be  made  to  draw,  their  copies  on 
a  lafger  or  smaller  scale,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  in  freedom  of 
conception. 

«.  With  an  eye  to  the  ultimate  and  principal  purpose  of  instruction 
in  drawing,  it  will  be  better  for  the  pupils  to  sketch  many  objects 
with  few  strokes,  than  to  occupy  the  same  time  over  a  few  drawings, 
more  elaborated*  But  these  latter  should  not  be  entirely  excluded. 
The  best  mode  is  to  produce,  from  time  to  time,  some  larger  work, 
and  to  draw  between  or  along  with  these  many  sketches  not  so  much 
finished  in  detail  as  full  of  meaning. 

/.  For  copying,  more  reference  should  be  had  to  the  sex  of  the  chil- 
dren than  was  the  case  in  elementary  drawing.  Thus,  architectural 
subjects  should  be  chosen  for  the  boys,  and  beautiful  vases  for  the 
girls ;  weapons  for  the  former,  flowers  for  the  latter,  &c.  One-sided- 
ness  in  selection  should,  however,  be  avoided.  The  girls  should  be 
made  to  comprehend  the  beautiful  forms  of  the  higher  departments 
of  architecture,  and  the  boys  the  characteristics  of  leaves  and  fruit 
In  short,  to  repeat  the  principle  once  more,  it  is  the  whole  world  of 
forms  which  the  school  should  prepare  its  pupils  to  comprehend. 

3.  Inventive  Draioing. 

0.  This  may  be  practiced  both  upon  spontaneous  conceptions  and 
upon  real  things.  In  either  case,  the  pupil  may  be  required  either  to 
complete  a  design,  to  decorate  it,  to  vary  it,  or  wholly  to  invent  iU 
For  instance, 

1.  Ideal  representations.  Completion — to  draw  the  whole  of  some 
figure  from  half  or  a  third  of  it.  Decoration — to  ornament  a  rectan- 
gle with  lines  all  converging  to  its  center.  Variation — to  change  a 
regular  octagon  into  an  irregular  one.  Entire  invention — ^to  draw  a 
group  of  equilateral  triangles  and  decorate  them  at  pleasure. 

2.  Real  objects.  Completion — to  draw  a  window,  having  one 
quarter  of  it  given.  Decoration — to  ornament  a  design  for  a  table 
top.  Variation — to  change  a  quadrangular  window  into  one  with 
curved  lines  at  the  top.  Invention — to  design  a  beautiful  trellised 
gate. 

The  usual  order  of  these  exercises  should  be,  first,  free  representa- 
Uons  of  real  objects,  together  with  drawing  mathematical  figures. 
Completing  a  design  is  usually  easier  than  decorating  it,  and  that 
again  than  varying  it;  while  absolute  invention  is  the  most  difficult 
of  all.  The  lessons  should  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  these 
principles. 

6.  Occasionally  an  entire  class,  or  at  least  a  section  of  it,  should 
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work  together  at  inTention.  lf|  for  instance,  the  problem  is  to  decorate 
a  square,  the  children  may  step  up  to  the  board,  one  at  a  time,  and  work 
upon  a  square  drawn  upon  it.  This  will  furnish  many  opportunities 
for  remarks,  and  the  inventive  faculties  of  each  pupil  will  benefit  all. 

e.  Sometimes  the  pupils  should  merely  sketch  their  conceptions 
without  completing  them ;  and  the  teacher  may  then  criticise  the 
sketches.  In  this  way,  several  designs  may  be  sketched  at  one  lesson. 
The  slates  may  be  sometimes  exchanged  about  in  sudi  a  manner, 
that  each  pupil  can  see  the  designs  of  all  the  others. 

d.  Invented  designs  which  are  to  be  finished  in  detail,  should  be 
approved  in  outline,  to  prevent  expending  hours  of  the  pupil's  labor 
on  a  design  which  may,  perhaps,  at  last  be  rejected. 

4.  Drawing  from  Nature, 

Firsty  as  to  geometrical  drawing  from  nature. 

a.  Either  actual  objects,  such  as  are  about  the  children,  should  be 
drawn,  such  as  doore,  gates,  trellises,  floors,  windows,  cupboards, 
stoves,  monuments,  d^c,  or  there  should  be  used,  as  Otto  very  judic- 
iously recommends,  an  apparatus  on  purpose,  by  means  of  which  all 
sorts  of  figures  can  be  set  up  together,  on  a  ledge  on  the  blackboard. 
The  drawing  may  either  be  of  the  natural  size  or  on  a  reduced  scale. 
In  the  latter  case,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  children  shall 
justly  estimate  the  relative  sizes  of  the  reduced  objects. 

h.  Just  at  this  point  it  is  of  especial  importance  that,  in  the  begin- 
ning especially,  much  work  should  be  done  in  common.  Before  the 
children  put  pencil  to  paper,  they  must  ^t  upon  all  the  relative  di- 
mensions, not  by  means  of  a  mere  cursory  view  of  the  object,  but  of 
a  careful  survey  of  it  It  should  be  a  point  of  honor  to  come  as  near 
as  possible  to  correctness.  »When  all  the  estimates  have  been  made, 
the  teacher  may  name  the  dimensions  before  the  class ;  and  then  they 
may  proceed  to  draw. 

c.  This  is  a  very  appropriate  place  for  tasks  to  be  performed  at 
home.  **  Draw  the  front  of  your  father^s  house ;  the  windows  of  the 
sitting-room,  &c.  I  will  take  occasion  to  compare  the  drawings  with 
the  originals."    And  so  on. 

About  this  time  a  beginning  may  be  made  with  perspective  draw- 
ing, perhaps  somewhat  as  follows : — 

a.  Practice  the  children  in  seeing  real  objects  in  a  perspective 
manner.  This  is  not  very  difficult,  and  has  the  advantage  of  showing 
the  pupil  what  perspective  is,  even  if  he  does  not  become  able  to  draw 
on  its  principles. 

h.  Perspective  may  be  taught  by  copying.  Perspective  designs 
may  be  given  to  be  copied,  arranged  in  a  progressive  manner,  and 
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instruction  on  the  laws  of  perapeetiire  maj  be  given  at  tlie  Bame  time. 
This  is  the  method  of  Soldan,  Wannholz,  and  others ;  and  is  not 
liable  to  any  weighty  objections. 

c.  Exercises  both  on  copying  and  seeing  should  be  practiced. 

d.  Drawing  from  real  objects  should  be  practiced,  either  by  section 
of  the  dass  at  once,  or  singly. 

Drawing  is  of  course  a  more  useful  exercise  than  mere  seeing ;  and 
drawing  from  real  bodies  is  better  than  from  another  drawing.  And 
it  is  better  to  display  the  article  to  be  drawn  conveniently  upon  a 
table  for  one,  tWo,  three,  or  at  most  four  scholars,  than  to  elevate  it 
somewhere  for  the  whole  class  to  draw  from. 

The  circumstances  must  govern  in  each  particular  case.  I  would 
however  have  some  exercises  in  seeing,  in  every  school  where  draw- 
ing is  practiced  at  all.  I  add  a  few  hints  for  such  as  have  proceeded 
far  enough  to  draw  real  bodies. 

a.  To  complete  the  shading  of  what  is  drawn  should  be  uncondi- 
tionally forbidden.  The  common  school  has  no  time  for  this,  if  the 
children  are  to  be  made  at  all  acquainted  with  perspective. 

h.  The  subjects  should  not  be  too  difficult ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
plaster  heads,  landscapes,  groups  of  animals.  The  principal  thing  is 
to  teach  the  children  to  comprehend  and  represent  with  ease  the  sim- 
plest perspective  appearances. 

c.  The  children  should  not  be  troubled  with  difficult  theories  of 
perspective,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  they  be  restricted  to  the 
brief  rule,  "Draw  what  you  see."  Some  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  perspective  is  indispensable  for  the  moderately  and  less  capable 
pupils,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with  some  simple  means  of  aiding 
in  seeing  in  a  perspective  manner. 

d.  These  laws  of  perspective,  however,  should  not  be  given,  but 
discovered.  It  is  wrong,  for  instance,  to  tell  a  pupil  that  a  circular 
surface  or  thin  body  can  be  seen  as  a  straight  line,  and  then  to  hold 
it  up  to  hhn  that  he  may  be  convinced  of  it 

e.  The  most  practical  possible  application  should  be  made  of  the 
principles  which  lie  within  the  scope  of  the  common  school.  These 
should  be  joined  to  the  exercises  on  cubes  and  prisms,  for  instance,  a 
drawing  of  a  chimney,  a  chest  of  drawers,  an  open  door,  <bc. ;  and  the 
best  scholars  may  afterwards  draw  a  house,  a  bridge,  a  gateway,  Ac 

5.  Outline  Sketching, 

a.  The  common  school  is  not  the  place  for  designing  pillars,  capi- 
tols,  and  similar  architectural  constructions.  They  belong  to  the 
industrial  school.  The  lousiness  of  the  common  school  is  limited  to 
this:  1.  Geometrical  construction  of  lines,  angles,  and  figures;  2. 
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The  application  of  these  to  the  drawing  of  simple  sketches  and  ground- 
plans. 

6.  Great  skill  may  be  attained  in  this  kind  of  drawing,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  carried  with  the  aid  of  the  simple  instruments  which  the  chil- 
dren can  be  trusted  to  use.  Without  using  these,  the  practice  would 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

c.  The  use  of  the  circle  and  ruler  must  be  industriously  practiced, 
in  order  to  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  it.  Many  simple  problems 
should  be  given  out  for  using  them ;  as,  for  instance,  to  draw  four 
angles  one  after  another,  each  half  as  large  as  the  preceding ;  to  mag- 
nify to  many  tiroes  its  own  size,  &c 

d.  As  to  selecting  subjects  for  ground-plans  and  elevations,  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  may,  perhaps,  be  of  service : — 

1.  Select  for  drawing,  a  plan  of  the  school  garden ;  the  church- 
yard ;  of  some  building,  as  the  church ;  an  elevation  of  the  school 
house,  ^c 

2.  Let  the  children  copy  some  plans,  ground-plans,  elevations,  d^c, 
in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  usual  mode  of  doing  such 
work. 

3.  Let  each  pupil  himself  make  out  some  such  plans,  ground-plans 
or  elevations  of  his  father's  house  or  garden,  dec. 

D.     Course  of  Study, 

This  is  rather  to  indicate  one  mode  of  arranging  the  work,  than  to 
be  followed  to  the  letter. 

1.  Common  schools  of  three  classes, — Drawing  should  be  practiced 
only  in  the  middle  and  higher  classes ;  not  in  the  lower.  It  is  safe 
to  calculate  that  children  of  at  least  three  different  grades  are  always 
to  be  found  in  each  class ;  so  that  divisions  must  be  made.  More 
than  two  such  divisions  are  usually  too  many,  as  experience  indi- 
cates. Thus  each  class  will  have  a  two  year's  course,  and  each  pupil 
will,  at  least  in  that  part  of  the  study  where  the  whole  section  works 
together,  go  twice  through  one  of  the  halves  of  the  course. 

a.  Middle  class, — ^Here  it  will  be  well  to  permit  the  capacity  and 
industry  and  progress  of  each  pupil  to  determine  which  half  of  the 
course  he  shall  go  twice  through  with.  The  course  should  be  as 
follows : — 

First  half-^ 

1.  Elementary  drawing.  Lines,  angles,  the  easiest  divisions  of 
lines  and  angles,  the  rectangle,  isosceles  triangle,  square,  rhombus, 
rhomboid,  equilateral  triangle.  Straight  and  curved  lines  together, 
by  beat. 
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2.  Copying.  The  simplest  form8«with  straight  lines,  partly  repre* 
tentations  of  real  things,  partly  variations  of  fundamental  forms. 

3.  Invention.  The  easiest  exercises  in  completing  and  varying 
forms ;  usually  to  be  executed  in  common. 

4.  Beginning  of  estimating  dimensions ;  usually  of  those  where  one 
of  the  dimensions  to  be  estimated  may  serve  as  a  measure  of  the 
others. 

5.  Examination  of  the  model  drawings. 
Second  half — 

1.  Elementary  drawing.  Continuation  of  the  division  of  lines  and 
angles.  The  regular  hexagon.  The  regular  octagon.  Different 
curves  on  straight  lines,  and  half  and  quarter  drcles.  Irregular  poly- 
gons; waving,  serpentine  and  spiral  lines;  the  circle,  ellipse  and 
oval.     Curved  strokes  together,  by  beat 

2.  Copying.  In  the  first  half  year  of  designs  with  straight  lines 
only ;  in  the  second,  of  those  with  curved  and  crooked  lines.  The 
straight  lines  should  always  be  in  simple  combinations ;  the  curved 
ones  in  connection  with  straight  ones;  and  easy  flowers  and  fruit 
given  only  to  the  most  capable  of  the  children. 

8.  Invention.  Tasks  somewhat  more  difScult^  but  no  designs  of 
real  objects  yet  to  be  permitted. 

4.  Drawing  from  nature.  Very  easy  elevations ;  and  only  to  be 
practiced  as  a  secondary  exercise. 

<5.  Study  of  model  drawings. 

6.  Estimating  dimensions ;  partly  with  and  partly  without  the  use 
of  the  legal  measures  of  size  and  distance. 

h.  Upper  elcui, — Here  the  scheme  must  be  a  little  more  carefully 
arranged.  I  suppose  the  children  to  draw  in  perspective  only  during 
the  last  year  of  school,  and  then  during  both  lessons ;  so  that  their 
copying  and  inventive  drawing  must  be  done  at  home.  The  children 
of  thirteen  years  of  age,  again,  should  form  one  section,  (Section  1,) 
and  those  of  eleven  and  twelve  another,  (Section  2.)  Then  the  in- 
struction for  the  year  may  be  arranged  as  follows : — 

1.  From  Easter  to  St  John's  day.  For  Section  2,  off-hand  draw- 
ing; exercises  in  copying  and  invention.  Section  1,  perspective;  first 
beginning. 

2.  From  St  John^s  day  to  Michaelmas.  Section  2,  off-hand  draw- 
ing ;  copying,  invention,  elevations.    Section  1,  perspective,  continued. 

8.  From  Michelmas  to  Christmas.  Section  2,  outline  sketching ; 
geometrical  constructions ;  but  for  the  girls  instead,  off-hand  drawing. 
Section  1,  perspective,  further  continued. 

4.  From  Christmas  to  Easter.    Section  2,  ouUine  sketching;  ground* 
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plans,  and  in  off-band  drawing; •copying,  invenUon,  elevations.    Sec- 
tion 1,  perspective,  concluded. 

OburvaiUmB  on  the  foregoing  plan, 

1.  In  the  first  quarter,  Section  2  is  so  employed  tbat  the  teacher 
may  busy  himself  mostly  with  Section  1,  where  his  aid  will  be  quite 
indispensable.  And  in  Section  2,  also,  the  exercises,  in  copying  es- 
pecially, can  be  adjusted  to  the  capacities  of  each  individual  scholar. 

2.  In  the  second  quarter.  Section  2  will  have  advanced  far  enough 
to  work  by  themselves  for  say  half  an  hour  together.  That  time  may 
thus  be  spent  in  introducing  Section  2  to  the  department  of  drawing 
elevations.  The  pleasant  summer  days  will  be  found  quite  suitable 
for  drawing  in  the  open  air ;  and  the  pupils,  while  unoccupied  during 
vacation,  may  execute  many  drawings.  Toward  the  end  of  this  quar- 
ter, Section  1  may  be  set  at  drawing  easy  buildings  in  perspective,  in 
the  open  air. 

8.  The  third  quarter  will  find  Section  2  busily  employed  with  circle 
and  ruler.  The  pupils  of  twelve  years  old,  who  are  going  over  the 
ground  a  second  time,  will  be  able  to  assist  those  of  eleven,  so  that 
the  teacher  will  get  time  to  do  some  open  air  work  in  pleasant 
autumn  days  with  Section  1.  But  if  he  does  not  think  it  safe  to 
l^ve  Section  2  alone,  he  may  take  them  out  also  and  let  them  sketch 
elevations. 

4.  When  winter  comes  round  again,  Section  1  will  be  employed 
again  in  the  house,  in  learning  something  of  drawing  bodies  bounded 
by  lines  not  straight  Section  2  will  take  up  off-hand  drawing  again, 
in  the  departments  of  copying  and  invention ;  and  some  ground-plans 
may  also  be  drawn. 

5.  The  exercises  in  copying  and  invention  should  continue  what 
was  begun  in  the  middle  class,  but  not  too  rapidly. 

For  copying,  pictures  of  flowers,  fruit,  ornaments  and  characteristic 
animal  forms  may  be  gradually  introduced.  The  inventive  drawing 
may  be  in  part  of  imagined  forms,  in  part  from  real  objects.  No 
teacher  who  pursues  his  subject  with  a  really  vivid  interest,  can  fail 
to  find  abundance  of  materials  for  lessons  and  models. 

2.   Common  schools  of  ttoo  classes. 

a.  Lower  class.  If  the  pupil  remains  five  years  in  this  class,  he 
should  draw  during  the  last  two.  Thus  we  shall  have  pupils  of  eight 
and  nine  years  of  age,  in  one  section  ;  so  that  each  will  go  twice  over 
the  year*s  course.  The  course  should  include  all  the  first  half  of 
what  was  prescribed  for  the  middle  class  of  a  school  of  three  classes. 

b.  Upper  class.     Here  there  are  many  difficulties.    I  shall  sup- 
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pose  two  seotions  to  be  formed ;  one  of  the  pupils  of  ten  and  eleven, 
and  the  other  of  those  of  twelve  and  thirteen,  so  that  each  section 
shall  go  twice  through  the  coarse.  The  lower  section  should  draw 
what  was  directed  for  the  upper  division  of  the  middle  class  in  a 
school  of  three  classes.  The  first  division  may  alternately  draw  in 
perspective  one  hour,  and  in  the  next  partly  make  outline  sketches 
and  partly  work  at  copying  and  inventing.  There  are  many  disad- 
vantages in  this  arrangement,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  a 
better  one  which  was  not  too  intricate;  and  our  pedagogical  literature 
affords  very  little  aid  on  this  subject 

3.  Comnum  tekooU  of  one  class. 

Nothing  can  here  be  done  in  perspective.  The  pupils  should  draw, 
from  their  tenth  year  upwards,  in  two  sections.  The  course  of  study 
should  be  that  for  the  middle  class  of  the  school  of  three  classes ; 
except  that  the  children  should  learn  something  of  outline  sketching 
during  the  last  half  year  of  their  schooling.  Some  of  the  better 
scholars  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  copy  some  of  the  exercises  laid 
out  for  the  middle  class. 

E.     MiBceUaneaus  Ohmrvatums, 

1.  Bewafe  lest  the  instruction  in  drawing  educate  the  children  in 
liilsehood.  Where  every  drawing  which  is  shown  at  an  examination 
is  more  than  half  done  by  the  teacher,  or  by  his  assistants,  such  a 
result  is  certain  to  follow.* 

2.  The  purely  technical  exercises  of  off-hand  drawing  should  chiefly 
be  done  on  the  slate;  but  copying,  elevations,  finished  inventive, 
drawings,  &c,  on  paper.  It  is  necessary  to  be  economical,  but  then 
pains  should  also  be  taken  to  enable  the  children  to  enjoy  repeated 
examinations  of  what  they  have  drawn  by  care  and  industry.  It  is 
always  unpleasant  to  children  to  see  a  piece  of  work  which  is  car^ 
fully  finished,  thrown  away  at  last 

3.  Avoid  all  luxury,  especially  in  poor  neighborhoods,  in  pencils, 
paper,  &c  The  children  should  understand  the  necessary  truth  that 
man  must  always  learn  to  accomplish  the  greatest  possible  results 
with  the  simplest  means. 

4.  It  is  not  judicious  unsparingly  to  cross  out  every  ill  done  work 
from  the  pupils  drawing  book,  for  this  may  frequently  destroy  in  a  mo- 
ment the  work  of  many  laborious  hours,  besides  disgracing  the  book, 
as  the  children  say.  Only  evident  idleness  should  undergo  so  severe 
a  punishment 

"  Act  honestly  (  I^  yoor  examination  be  a  proof,  not  of  what  jour  powers  aa  an  artlaC 
are,  but  of  what  jou  can  do,  aa  a  teacher,  throof  h  the  eflbrta  of  joor  pupUa.  Honor  truth ; 
and  she  will  honor  thee  in  tutn."'-Hippiu9. 
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5.  The  strictest  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  children  sit  cor- 
rectly while  drawing ;  for  carcjessness  in  this  particular  will  very 
easily  lead  to  crookedness  in  weaklj  children.  It  is  a  great  evil  for 
the  pupil  even  to  turn  constantly  towards  the  right  hand  to  look  at 
the  design  to  be  copied.  A  conscientious  teacher  will  use  every 
means  of  avoiding  such  habits. 

6.  The  pupils  must  be  protected  from  too  bright  sunshine,  bjr  cur- 
tains or  some  equivalent  means. 

7.  All  conversation  should  be  strictly  forbidden  during  the  drawing 
lesson.  It  is  astonishing  to  what  an  extent  the  looking  off  from  the 
work  which  is  inseparable  from  whispering,  interferes  with  and  de- 
feats the  comprehension  of  the  design  and  success  in  reproducing  it 

8.  The  frequent  use  of  India  rubber  is  decidedly  to  be  prevented. 
This  is,  in  many  schools,  practiced  to  a  miserable  extent;  no  drawing 
being  finished  without  having  been  rubbed  out  in  every  part,  nobody 
knows  how  many  times.  Instruct  the  pupil  in  a  truly  elementary 
manner,  teach  him  to  apprehend,  make  him  work  with  attention  and 
care,  and  away  with  the  India  rubber  I 

9.  Whatever  work  is  given  to  the  children  to  be  done  at  home, 
must  invariably  be  shown  and  examined  when  completed. 

10.  If  possible,  let  the  most  skillful  pupils  be  employed  as  assist- 
ants in  instruction.  * 


lY.  FE8TAL0ZZI.  DE  FELLENBERO  AND  WEHIILI. 

AND  INDUVrUAL  TSAININO. 

BT  WILUAM  OB  VBLLBBBBfta.* 


Eablt  in  the  year  1798,  SwitEerland,  whilst  at  peace  with  the  French 
republic,  was  invaded  by  a  numerous  French  army  on  the  most  frivolous 
pretexts.  Amongst  the  Swiss  Cantons  which  offered  the  most  energetic 
resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the  French  Directory,  Unterwalden 
stood  in  the  first  rank.  Fearful  was  the  vengeance  of  the  enraged 
French  soldiery,  who  devastated  that  unhappy  country  with  fire  and 
sword.  The  inhabitants  who  did  not  fall  in  battle  (women  as  well  as  men 
having  shared  in  the  fight)  fled,  some  into  the  mountains,  some  into  the 
churches ;  but  the  churches  did  not  protect  them  fit)m  the  flames  or 
bayonets,  to  which  all  the  native  sufferers  became  a  prey ;  the  children 
were  however  spared ;  and  crowds  of  these  homeless  orphans  were  to  be 
seen,  after  the  departure  of  the  French,  wandering  about  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  viUage&  A  wail  resounded  through  Switzerland  when  this 
was  known. 

The  first  philanthropist  who  devoted  himself  to  the  succor  of  these 
helpless  objects,  was  Henry  Pestalozzi,  then  Theological  candidate.  He 
had  just  before  broken  down  utterly  in  preaching  his  probationary  ser- 
mon— a  circumstance  which  was  a  bar  to  his  prospects  in  the  church, 
especially  at  such  a  seat  of  learning  as  Zurich.  He  did  not  know  where 
to  direct  his  steps ;  the  career  of  professional  theology  was  closed  to  him, 
but  not  that  of  Christianity.  He  converted  his  little  property  into 
money,  tied  up  his  bundle,  and  set  off  to  the  Canton  of  Unterwalden, 
there  to  become  the  guardian  of  the  poor  deserted  children.  The  season 
was  inclement,  but  he  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  some  kind-hearted 
fiiends,  in  forming  a  shelter  for  his  new  family,  amongst  the  ruins  of  the 
little  village  of  Hanz.  Here  Pestalozzi  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  the  gath- 
ering flock,  increasing  in  numbers  till  he  was  obliged  to  consider  how  he 
could  bring  them  under  some  kind  of  discipline ;  but  for  this  purpose  he 
had  no  help  except  from  the  children  themselves.  He  therefore  chose 
from  amongst  them  the  most  intelligent,  taking  care  to  select  those  who 
had  most  influence  with  their  companions.  These  he  appointed  his  assist- 
ants Q*  lieutenants**)  in  the  lessons,  as  well  as  in  the  necessary  household 
work,  such  as  keeping  the  place  in  order,  mending  clothes,  collecting 
wood,  &C.    He  soon  added  to  these  occupations  the  cultivation  of  a  small 

*  Oommaaieaied  lo  f be  **  Nalioiwl  AMiicUitlon  for  the  PromotloD  of  Bocial  Bciencep"  by 
liBdy  Moel  Bjrroo,  and  publiabed  In  the  **  TranaatetionM  "  for  1866. 
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piece  of  land ;  and  the  little  colonj  assumed  the  aspect  of  an  orderly 
community.  * 

In  the  meantime  patriots  from  various  parts  of  Switzerland  had  arrived 
in  Hanz,  bringing  provisions  and  stores  of  all  kinds.  The  fugitive  in- 
habitants gradually  returned  from  the  mountains,  and  all  fell  into  theii 
former  way  of  life.  Pestalozzi^s  school  was  welcome  to  all  as  long  as  the 
children  were  fed  and  provided  for  in  it ;  but  his  funds  being  exhausted, 
and  the  aid  of  the  benevolent  being  required  for  the  returning  fugitives 
on  their  own  account,  there  were  no  means  of  maintaining  the  establish- 
ment Thus,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  every  one,  Pestalozzi  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  separating  from  his  beloved  children.  Still  the  recollection  of  his 
Unterwalden  family,  and  of  the  kind  of  training  which  he  had  been 
driven  to  employ  from  the  failure  of  other  resources,  remained  a  living 
picture  in  his  mind.  It  gave  a  distinct  and  tangible  aim  to  his  deep  in- 
ward longing  to  serve  his  fellow  creatures ;  it  became  the  vision  of  his 
dreams,  the  object  of  all  his  plans ;  and  he  caught  at  whatever  promised 
to  bring  him  nearer  to  the  desired  end.  In  consequence,  all  his  inter- 
course with  friends — for  he  found  many  ailer  the  events  of  Unterwal- 
den— was  directed  to  the  same  end.  To  most  of  them,  however,  he 
spoke  in  riddles,  since  they  could  not  have  understood  him  unless  they 
had  like  him  learned,  by  experience,  how  powerful  an  instrument  for 
training  the  young  is  to  be  found  in  labor  for  bread,  when  under  skillful 
management  By  all  true  philanthropists,  indeed,  the  full  value  of  Pes- 
lalozzi^s  work  in  Unterwalden  was  recognized ;  and  in  its  merits  his  un- 
successful sermon  was  forgotten.  Great  hopes  were  formed  of  the  results 
of  such  rare  self-devotion,  and  many  anticipated  that  a  new  light  on  edu- 
cation would  be  kindled  by  it  When  he  made  known  his  project  of  an 
educational  institute,  the  government  of  the  canton  of  Berne  offered  him 
the  use  of  the  Ch&teau  of  Burgdorf  for  that  purpose.  He  accepted  the 
offer,  and  opened  a  school  in  that  place. 

Pestalozzi's  reputation,  founded  upon  some  striking  works  for  the 
people,  ^^  Leonard  and  Gertrude^^''  with  others,  brought  him  immediately 
a  great  number  of  pupils ;  some  of  them  out  of  the  most  influential 
families,  with  whom  he  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  in  practice  one  pait 
of  his  educational  system,  called  by  himself  the  "  Anschauungs  Lehre,** 
teaching  by  sight  and  other  senses.  But  his  industrial  training  could  not 
be  carried  into  effect,  because  his  pupils  were  chiefly  of  aristocratic  fam- 
ilies, and  not  obliged  to  support  themselves  by  manual  labor.  He  con- 
soled himself,  however,  with  the  hope  of  saving  enough  out  of  the  income 
derived  from  the  school  payments  of  the  rich,  to  establish  a  small  agri- 
cultural school  for  the  poor,  on  his  own  plan,  in  connection  with  the 
institute. 

His  new  system  already  began  to  excite  public  attention.  Young  men 
of  the  teachers*  class  thronged  around  him,  and  endeavored,  with  more 
or  less  success,  to  acquire  his  method,  hoping  thereby  to  make  their  for- 
tunes in  the  novelty-loving  world ;  but  amongst  all  those  who  were  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  him,  there  was  not  one  who  could  comprehend 
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his  great  idea,  that  of  making  Labor,  more  especially  Agricultural  Lch 
ItOTy  a  principnl  means  of  training  the  young ;  indeed,  had  he  found 
such  a  one  it  could  not  have  helped  .him ;  for  in  his  fortress  there  «ra8 
not  a  foot  of  ground  in  which  any  thing  could  he  planted. 

An  opportunity  was  soon  afforded  of  carrying  out  the  aim  of  his  heart 
by  these  circumstances.  Amongst  the  acquaintances  Pestalozzi  had 
made  in  earlier  times,  during  a  journey  before  he  went  to  Unterwalden, 
was  the  family  of  Tchamer,  of  Wilden  Stein.  Tcharner,  who  was  the 
Bernese  Landvogt,  appeared  to  Pestalozzi  to  realize  his  idea  of  what  a 
governor  ought  to  be,  such  as  he  had  drawn  in  his  most  celebrated  work, 
**  Leonard  and  Gertrude^^^  in  the  character  of  Amer.  Through  this  fam- 
ily he  became  acquainted  with  that  of  De  Fellenberg,  who  succeeded 
Tchamer  in  the  government  of  Wilden  Stein  ;  and  a  young  De  Fellen- 
berg became  one  of  Pestalozzi's  most  attentive  listeners.  This  young 
man  accompanied  him  on  several  journeys,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who 
afterwards  entered  into,  and  adopted,  his  idea  of  industrial  education. 
But  it  was  a  circuitous  route  by  which  Do  Fellenberg  came  to  the  reso- 
lution of  acting  out  Pestalozzi^s  idea.  He  was  educated  for  a  political 
career,  but  his  mother^s  character  had  implanted  in  him  the  germ  which 
enabled  him  to  receive  and  comprehend  the  ideas  of  Pestalozzi.  His 
mother  used  to  say  to  him :  **  The  Rich  have  always  helpers  enough^  help- 
ihm  the  Poor^ 

It  was  during  the  early  days  of  the  French  Revolution  that  he  studied 
law  at  the  University  of  Ttibingen,  in  Qermany.  Returning  just  as  the 
difficulties  of  Switzerland  with  the  French  were  beginning,  he  then 
heard  of  Pestalozzi's  school  in  Unterwalden,  and  was  vividly  reminded 
of  his  former  acquaintance  with  him.  Other  circumstances  also  con- 
curred to  give  the  bent  to  his  mind,  which  changed  his  path  in  life  froAi 
that  of  a  politician  to  that  of  a  philanthropist 

The  tremendous  war  taxes  which  the  French  Directory  exacted  from 
the  Swiss,  and  the  pressure  of  the  military  occupation  on  the  country, 
brought  Switzerland  to  the  brink  of  despair,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send 
an  embassy  consisting  of  the  leading  men  to  Paris,  in  order  to  entreat 
the  directory  to  lighten  these  burthens.     De  Fellenberg  accompanied  one 
of  these  ambsBsadors  as  secretary ;  and  what  he  then  saw  of  French 
freedom,  and  the  political  tendencies  of  that  time,  convinced  him  that  he 
must  seek  another  path.     He  returned  to  Switzeriand,  more  than  ever 
determined  to  serve  his  country  in  the  spirit  which  had  been  awakened 
in  his  early  youth  by  that  saying  of  his  mother.     He  soon  afterwards 
married  the  grand-daughter  of  Tcharner,  the  before-mentioned  friend  of  " 
Pestalozzi,  and  was  henceforward  brought  more  into  contact  with  him. 
About  this  time  De  Fellenberg^s  father,  who  was  professor  of  law  in    ^ 
Bern,  purchased  the  estate  of  Hofwyl,  near  to  that  city,  in  order  to  give 
his  son  a  field  or  action.     Hofwyl  is  only  nine  English  miles  distant  from    • 
Burgdorf     Thas  De  Fellenberg  and  Pestalozzi  became  neighbors,  and 
this  led  to  frequent  interchange  of  thought  between  them,  in  which  l\*s-. 
talozzi  endeavored  to  induce  De  Fellenberg  to  employ  his  estate  in  real- 
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iziDg  his  favorite  idea  of  industrial  education.  Pestalozzi  had  at  that 
time  competent  teachers  for  the  promulgation  of  his  method  of  teaching. 
Each  of  these  teachers  imagined  himself  at  least  a  younger  PestaloKzi, 
who  owed  the  father  Pestalozzi  Just  as  much  subordination  as  seemed 
good  to  themselves,  and  no  more.  Thus,  in  a  few  years  after  its  founda- 
tion, the  institute  presented  a  picture  of  anarchy ;  and  Pestalosszi  felt 
himself  incapable,  through  diminished  practical  powers,  of  reorganizing 
it  as  was  required,  and  placing  it  on  a  firm  basis,  which  he  thought  De 
Fellenbesg  could  best  accomplish. 

The  Bernese  government  possessed  a  building,  once  a  convent,  near 
HofWyl,  called  Miinchen  Buchsee,  and  Pestalozzi  proposed  to  the  author- 
ities to  give  it  him  instead  of^Burgdorf  He  offered  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  his  institute  to  De  Fellenberg,  and  the  government  consented. 
De  Fellenberg  made  a  stipulation  that  he  should  have  the  power  of  dis- 
missing any  of  the  teachers  who  should  not  conform  to  his  regulations. 
Pestalozzi  agreed  to  this,  and  transplanted  his  establishment  to  Miinchen 
Buchsee,  which  is  only  ten  minutes*  walk  from  Hofwyl.  Here  De  Felr 
lenberg  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  Pestalozzi^s  method,  and  of 
seeing  both  its  strong  and  weak  points.  He  was  also  able  to  enter  into 
Pestalozzi^s  further  schemes.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  dom- 
inant idea  of  Pestalozzi  would  have  been  then  carried  out  at  Hofwyl  un- 
der his  own  eyes,  if  the  characters  of  the  two  men  had  been  such  that 
they  could  labor  together  in  the  same  work  with  success.  But  in  their 
daily  intercourse  it  soon  appeared,  that  Pestalozzi^s  excessive  kindness  of 
heart  led  him  to  regard  as  tyranny  a  consistent  prosecution  of  that  plan ; 
while  De  Fellenberg,  from  his  characteristic  energy,  bore  Pestalozzi^s 
want  of  decision  impatientiy,  and  treated  it  as  loss  of  time.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  difficult  for  Pestalozzi^s  assistants  to  persuade  him  that  he 
had  &llen  into  the  hands  of  a  tyrant,  from  wh  j^e  should  release  himself 
at  any  cost  He  therefore  accepted  at  once  the  offer  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Canton  Waadt  (Pays  de  Vaud)  to  give  up  to  him  the  Schloss 
Yverdun,  on  the  lake  of  NeuchAtel,  for  the  reception  of  his  institute; 
and  thus  ended  the  connection  between  Pestalozzi  and  De  Fellenberg, 
without,  however,  any  personal  disagreement  Pestalozzi  r^oiced  ex- 
tremely when,  in  1806,  De  Fellenberg  sent  one  of  his  sons  to  him  to  be 
educated,  accompanied  by  a  young  man,  as  tutor,  who  should  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  Pestalozzi^s  system. 

De  Fellenberg  meanwhile,  at  Hofwyl,  had  come  to  the  determination 
to  begin  the  work  of  industrial  education,  and  the  only  question  with 
him  now  was,  to  find  an  able  assistant  who  could  fill  the  position  of 
^^IhtJier^^  to  his  pupils,  and  as  such  embody  his  idea.  After  having 
Bought  among  a  considerable  number  of  young  men  of  the  educating 
dass  in  Switzerland,  he  found  the  right  one  in  the  following  manner. 
Pestalozzi^s  method  of  teaching  had  excited  great  attention  among  all 
engaged  in  education  throughout  Switzerland.  It  seemed  so  simple  to 
lead  the  pupil  by  enlisting  his  own  will,  and  rousing  his  own  reason  to 
assist  in  his  own  instruction,  that  every  reflecting  t^M^er  could  only 
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wonder  whj  the  idea  had  not  occurred  to  hhn  long  before,  as  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  a  school  rendered  some  such  method  almost  necessary. 
Many,  therefore,  endeavored  to  apply  what  they  had  heard  of  his  sys- 
tem, apparently  so  simple,  to  the  subjects  then  taught  in  their  schoolSi 
reading,  writing,  the  catechism,  &c. ;  but  they  soon  found  the  task  to  be 
much  more  difficult  than  they  had  imagined.  Many,  therefore,  were 
anxious  to  study  the  Pestalozzian  method  from  Pesialozzi  himself;  ^ut 
this  was  too  expensive  for  most  of  them.  The  pecuniary  affairs  of  the 
institute  were  so  involved  from  mismanagement,  that  Pestalozzi  could  not 
admit  any  such  supernumeraries  except  for  a  considerable  sum.  This 
led  De  Fellenberg  to  think  of  opening  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  Pes- 
talozzian method ;  on  the  one  hand,  to  offer  to  earnest  teachers  this  oppor- 
tunity of  improvement ;  on  the  other,  with  the  hope,  among  the  numben 
who  might  assemble  at  Hofwyl,  to  find  an  assistant  for  his  own  particular 
object  He  communicated  his  scheme  to  Pestalozzi,  who  was  delighted  with 
it,  and  sent  him  a  young  man  from  Prussia  named  Zeller,  no  less  thor* 
oughly  imbued  with  his  method  than  enthusiastic  in  promoting  it  De 
Fellenberg  was  thus  able  to  open  his  course  of  instruction,  1st  May, 
1806.  For  this  purpose  he  had  a  cottage  built  in  a  little  wood,  beneath 
great  linden  trees,  on  twelve  posts,  and  with  a  single  roo£  The  upper 
part  served  as  a  sleeping-room,  the  ground-floor  as  a  school-room.  In 
the  morning,  the  hours  from  five  to  seven,  and  from  eight  til}  twelve, 
were  devoted  to  lessons.  In  the  afternoon  the  teachers  worked  in  the 
fields  and  in  the  garden  of  HofWyL  In  the  evening  they  prepared  the 
vegetables  for  the  next  day's  meals.  During  the  harvest  they  assisted  in 
the  fields  during  the  whole  day.  De  Fellenberg,  in  this  way,  showed 
them  how  an  industrial  school  ought  to  be  organized.  He  gave  them  ali|o 
every  morning,  a  lesson  in  agriculture,  in  which  he  explained  the  various 
field  operations  and  their  connection.  He  conversed  with  them  on  the 
subject  of  making  agricultural  labor  a  valuable  aid  in  education,  and  a 
subject  of  instruction  for  boys.  Each  evening  he  talked  over  with  them 
the  labors  of  the  following  day.  Thus  he  led  the  teachers  to  do  their 
work  with  intelligence ;  to  take  pleasure  in  it,  and  to  see  how  advanta- 
geous would  be  to  themselves  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  of  agricul- 
ture, as  the  means  of  making  the  soil  more  productive  during  the  rest 
of  their  life ;  for  most  teachers  in  Switzerland  depend  for  the  principal 
part  of  their  subsistence  on  a  few  acres  of  public  ground. 

All  this  instruction  was  in  accordance  with  Pestalozzi's  ideas — ^De  Fel- 
lenberg even  carried  them  further  than  their  originator — ^for  Pestalozzi 
based  his  system  on  the  perception  of  the  senses  (Anschauungy)  making 
this  Uie  ground  work  of  memory.  Former  systems  had  only  concemed 
themselves  with  the  memory,  and  with  matters  which  could  be  made  ob- 
jects of  perception ;  De  Fellenberg  then  went  beyond  Pestalozzi,  inas- 
much as  he  added  the  action  to  the  perception;  ^^for,*'  said  he,  **what 
has  been  done,  and  done  with  thought,  wilf  be  retained  more  firmly  by 
the  memory,  and  will  bring  a  surer  experience  than  that  which  has  been 
only  seen  or  heard.*'    Earlier  schools  made  the  ear  and  teords  the  subject- 
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matter  of  memoij— Pestalozzi,  the  eye  and  picture-— "De  Fellenberg,  the 
action.  Zeller,  though  versed  in  Pestalozzi's  method,  followed  De  Fel- 
lenberg's  step  in  advance  of  it,  with  the  readiness  of  one  desirous  of  im- 
provement ;  and  brought  his  objective  teaching,  as  far  as  possible,  into 
relation  with  the  daily  lessons  of  the  teachers — ^the  effect  of  which  was 
to  render  them  more  interesting  and  animated. 

Xhe  teachers  who  took  part  in  these  courses  of  instruction  have  been 
heard,  even  years  after,  to  describe  the  scene  so  vividly  that  it  seemed  as  if 
they  had  just  come  from  it ;  and  it  has  been  often  proved  that  whilst  other 
teachers,  from  want  of  knowledge  of  fanning,  have  been  ruined  in  times 
of  distress,  such  as  1816,  1817,  the  Hofwyllers,  as  they  were  called, 
struggled  out  of  their  difficulties  by  their  own  exertions. 

About  thirty  joined  in  the  first  season^s  lessons.  These,  on  their  re- 
turn home,  mentioned  them  to  their  acquaintances.  The  following 
spring,  no  less  than  eighty  teachers  made  their  appearance  at  Ilofwyl. 
This  influx  created  difficulties  for  De  Fellenberg,  as  an  individual,  and 
caused  him  some  pecuniary  embarrassment 

In  order  to  carry  out  his  plans  he  was  obliged  to  find  different  kinds 
of  labor,  which  he  would  not,  perhaps,  otherwise  have  thought  of. 
Among  these  was  drainage,  then  effected  only  by  means  of  stones,  or 
with  wooden  pipes ;  and  as  the  Hofwyl  land  was  extremely  stony,  this 
answered  two  purposes  at  once.  The  drainage  water  also  was  turned  to 
account,  in  watering  the  low-lying  meadows.  All  these  occupations 
again  gave  Zcllcr  the  opportunity  of  extending  his  object-lessona  In- 
struction in  drawing  was  joined  with  them ;  this  art  being  regarded  by 
De  Fellenberg  and  Zeller  as  a  connecting  link  between  perception  and 
action. 

The  second  course  was  attended  by  a  little  schoolmaster,  named 
Wehrl),  from  the  canton  of  Thurgovic.  Although  an  elderly  man,  he 
had  set  off,  on  hearing  of  the  new  method  of  teaching,  and  traveled  on 
foot  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  in  order  to  improve  himself  in 
his  profession.  He  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  attentive  students, 
and  endeavored  to  inform  himself  as  thoroughly  as  possibly  on  all  points 
that  were  new  to  him.  When  De  Fellenberg,  at  times,  explained  to  the 
teachers  how  agricultural  labor  might  be  made  a  means  of  education,  de- 
claring his  own  wish  to  establish  an  example  of  such  industrial  training, 
if  he  could  only  find  a  capable  assistant,  it  was  always  old  Wehrli  who, 
after  the  lesson,  had  most  questions  to  a^ ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  course 
he  said  that  he  had  a  son  whom  he  could  recommend  to  carry  the  plan 
into  effect  Induced  by  his  description  of  his  son,  De  Fellenberg  invited 
him  to  Hofwyl :  and  shortly  afterwards  there  appeared  before  him  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  with  a  pleasing  expression  of  countenance,  modest 
bearing,  but  fearless  glance,  commissioned  by  his  father  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  De  Fellenberg.  Young  Jacob  Wehrli  was  not  long  in  compre- 
hending what  De  Fellenberg  required  of  him.  He  only  wished,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  be  put  in  command  of  boys  with  whom  he  could  set  to 
work.    De  Fellenberg  was  so  convinced  of  the  certainty  of  success  in 
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his  undertaking,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  gire  the  first  beggar-boy 
whom  he  found,  as  a  pupil  to  young  Wehrli.  Wehrli  was  no  less  confi- 
dent in  its  being  an  easy  task  to  change  the  most  unmanageable  of  vag- 
abonds into  an  industrious  member  of 'society ;  and,  in  fact,  the  first  few 
weeks  of  kind  treatment,  not  omitting  better  food,  seemed  to  make  the 
desired  impression  which  De  Fellenberg  and  Wehrli  ascribed  to  their 
system.  This  result  was,  however,  not  a  little  attributable  to  Wehrli^s 
having  shared  all  the  occupations  of  his  pnpil,  so  that  when  the  boy  felt 
weary  or  idle,  he  was  ashamed  to  let  his  master,  as  he  called  Wehrli, 
work  alone.  When,  however,  after  a  few  weeks,  the  better  food  and 
kindly  treatment  were  no  longer  new,  the  beggar-boy  began  to  long  after 
his  former  *^free  life,'*  and  tried,  instead  of  working,  to  go  after  birds' 
nests,  the  eggs  of  which  had  formed  the  luxuries  of  his  former  diet ;  or 
else  he  sought  out  a  snug  comer  to  sleep  in.  When  Wehrli  said  to  him, 
**  Those  who  will  not  work  shall  not  eat,"  he  took  up  his  tools  again,  it 
is  true,  but  as  his  thoughts  were  not  in  his  work,  his  labor  was  worth 
nothing,  and  Wehrli  saw  that  he  should  not  attain  his  purpose  in  that 
way.  So  it  was  necessary  that  the  boy  should  experience  the  conse- 
quence of  his  idleness,  and  go  to  bed  one  evening  without  his  food. 
'*What,**  thought  he,  ''I  am  deprived  of  my  liberty,  and  must  hunger 
into  the  bargain?'*  and  the  next  morning,  very  early,  he  took  his  depart- 
ure. Thus  Wehrli  had  now  no  pupil.  De  Fellenberg  himself  was  as- 
tonished that  the  beggar-boy  had  not  known  better  how  to  appreciate  his 
kindness,  and  he  then  made  a  fresh  experiment  with  the  son  of  an  in- 
dustrious laborer,  who,  burthened  with  a  large  family,  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  providing  for  one  of  his  children.  He  was  a  weakly  boy, 
but  willing  and  anxious  to  learn,  and  gave  Wehrli  more  satisfaction.  It 
was  not  so  wonderful  that  a  child  out  of  a  laborer's  family,  should  be 
trained  to  industry.  Still  it  was  attended  with  much  trouble  to  accus- 
tom the  boy,  somewhat  enfeebled  by  his  mother's  care,  to  field-labor. 
De  Fellenberg  had  said  that  they  would  not  take  a  second  boy  till  the 
first  was  in  good  order,  that  the  example  of  the  one  might  influence  the 
other.  The  prospect  of  such  a  result  with  this  weakly  boy  was  unfavor- 
able, and  Wehrli  found  that  he  should  have  to  go  through  the  whole 
winter  with  but  one  pupil.  At  the  beginning  of  the  cold  days,  however, 
our  young  friend,  the  beggar-boy,  made  his  appearance,  and  prbmised,  if 
he  were  received  back,  to  work  hard  for  his  bread.  It  really  seemed  as 
if  the  young  vagabond  had  instituted  some  comparisons  between  his 
**free  life"  and  Hofwyl  training,  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  The 
two  new  comrades  soon  strove  which  should  do  his  work  best — a  contest 
in  which  the  beggar-boy  soon  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  took  the  posi- 
tion of  teacher,  as  he  displayed  much  more  skill  and  aptitude  than  the 
other.  This  satisfied  his  ambition,  and  Wehrli  took  care  not  to  weaken 
this  first  germ  of  civilization  in  him,  but  rather  endeavored  to  convince 
Dc  Fellenberg  that  they  might  now  receive  a  third  boy ;  as  he  had  a 
strong  and  intelligent  assistant  in  the  beggar-boy,  and  could,  at  least,  de- 
pend on  the  good  will  of  the  other  lad.    Soon  there  followed  a  third  and 
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a  fourth ;  but  care  was  taken  not  to  increase  the  vagrant  element,  till  the 
inner  strength  of  the  little  hmlj  might  make  it  safe  to  do  so. 
.  This  was  the  conunencement  of  the  agricultaral  school  for  the  poor  at 
Hofwyl,  in  which  the  Objsctivb  Teachino  of  Pestalozzi  was  brought  into 
action  in  concurrence  with  labor.  When  the  pupils  reached  ten  in  num- 
ber Wehrii  was  able  to  promote  some  of  them  to  be  his  assistants;  not 
so  much  in  school-teaching,  as  in  the  direction  of  work,  arranging  that 
each  older  pupil  should  take  eharge  of  a  younger  one,  as  an  apprentice. 
Such  was  the  type  of  the  ultimate  development  of  the  school ;  just  as  in 
a  well-ordered  family  the  elder  children  lead  on  the  younger  ones  by 
their  example. 

Agricultural  labors  offer  a  richer  field  for  this  purpose  than  any  other 
employment  Every  sort  of  capacity  is  brought  into  action.  Each 
^nember  of  the  &mily  performs  his  part  of  the  common  labor,  and  en- 
joys the  elevating  consciousness  of  being  useful  to  the  community.  In 
striving  to  fill  his  position  well,  he  learns  to  act  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
strengthens  this  virtue  by  practice.  De  Fellenberg^s  pupils,  however, 
were  not  confined  to  agricultural  labor ;  the  requirements  of  his  &rm,  and 
afterwards  of  his  educational  establishment  for  the  upper  classes,  gave 
employment  to  various  artisans,  as  cart  makers,  carpenters,  joiners,  black* 
smiths,  locksmiths,  workers  in  wood,  iron,  leather,  mechanics,  shoe- 
makers, tailors.  Therefore,  the  pupils  of  the  lower  school,  if  they 
wished  to  learn  a  handicraft,  had  a  wide  choice  open  to  them,  without 
being  obliged,  during  their  apprenticeship,  to  neglect  the  instruction  from 
books  in  which  they  had  become  interested. 

Wehrli*s  school,  gradually  increasing  from  a  small  family  circle  to  a 
youthful  community,  reached  the  number  of  150  pupils,  without  dimin- 
ishing in  moral  strength  or  intellectual  energy.  Amongst  these  a  con- 
siderable number  were  trained  to  become  teachers  in  national  schools, 
and  superintendents  of  similar  establishments ;  such  as  are  now  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  many  German  states,  in 
France,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Italy,  and  elsewhere.  The  greatest  ser- 
vice rendered  by  the  system  of  industrial  training,  in  schools  modeled 
after  Wehrli's,  has  been  in  those  devoted  to  rescuing  Juvenile  offenders 
from  the  path  of  ruin,  and  restoring  them  to  society.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  the  Rettungs  Haus,  at  B&chtele,  near  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  is  one 
of  the  best  institutions  of  this  nature,  and  Dr.  Wichem,  the  founder 
of  the  Rauhen  Haus,  near  Hamburg,  and  De  Metz,  founder  of  the  Colo- 
nic Penitentiarc,  at  Mettrai,  in  France,  have  employed  this  system, 
as  the  only  effectual  mode  of  reclaiming  the  most  abandoned  juvenile 
delinquents. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  here  an  observation,  confirmed  by  facts, 
that  wherever  such  schools  have  been  established  with  success,  they  have 
always,  as  in  the  case  of  Wehrli^s,  at  HofVyl,  arisen  out  of  the  small 
femily  principle  gradually  extended.  There  have  not  been  wanting  at- 
tempts to  organize  such  schools  on  a  gigantic  scale,  but  few  of  these 
have  proved  themselves  strong  enough  to  live.    It  has  always  been  de- 
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monstratod  that  it  is  not  the  iystem  that  can  giye  life,  but  the  spirit;  the 
8treDg:th,  loYe,  and  fitith  of  the  foander ;  and  all  these  will  naturally  in- 
crease from  the  smallest  germ,  and  become  strong  by  exercise.  This  was 
proved,  too,  in  Hofwyl  itself,  for  when  after  forty  years*  exertions,  Wehrli 
was  recalled  to  his  native  canton  of  Thurgovic,  to  conduct  there  an  in- 
stitution for  the  education  of  teachers,  after  the  model  of  Hofwyl,  De 
Fellenberg  sought  his  successor  from  amongst  the  numerous  teachers  of 
the  lower  school ;  but  not  one  of  the  chosen  ^^step-fathers'' could  take 
Wehrli's  place.  The  school  lost  with  him  its  peculiar  vitality,  and  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  begun  it  afresh.  De  Fellenberg  had  felt 
from  the  first  the  true  position  of  the  wealthy  in  relation  to  the  poorer 
classes,  and  that  it  would  be  only  half  doing  his  work  in  the  worlds  if  he 
merely  showed  what  treasures  existed  in  the  working  classes  to  be 
drawn  forth.  The  rich  must  be  taught,  at  the  same  time,  by  what  means 
they  could  succeed  in  extracting  those  treasures.  Witnesses  werp 
wanted  out  of  the  upper  classes  to  the  educational  elevation  of  the  labor- 
ing classes — witnesses  who  might  afterwards  carry  forward  his  work. 
About  the  time  at  which  he  made  his  first  experiment  in  industrial  train- 
ing, he  began  an  agricultural  course  for  landowners.  The  success  of 
his  plan  of  deep-soil  ploughing,  draining,  and  irrigation,  upon  the  for-  ^ 
merly  somewhat  neglected  ground  of  his  estate,  was  much  approved,  and 
brought  him  a  large  number  of  pupils,  many  of  whom  also  took  an  inter- 
est in  his  education  of  the  poor.  But  these  young  men  remained  so 
short  a  time  under  his  direction,  that  he  could  not  anticipate  the  exten- 
uon  of  his  views  in  a  wider  circle  through  them.  He  therefore  opened* 
in  1809,  his  educational  institute  for  the  upper  classes,  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  which  Pestalozzi  conducted  at  Iverdun — afterwards  extensively 
known — and  he  here  made  use  of  the  experience  which  Pestalozzi  had 
gained  during  many  years  with  his  objective  lessons. 

In  working  out  his  method,  Pestalozzi  had  arrived  at  a  somewhat  one- 
sided system  of  instruction,  founding  aU  on  his  pupil's  own  perceptional 
He  excluded  traditions  far  too  much,  so  that  it  was  said  of  him  that  the 
whole  past  of  human  cultivation  was  lost  to  his  pupils — as,  for  instance, 
history.  De  Fellenberg  endeavored  to  avoid  this  one-sidedness  in  his 
school,  by  giving  the  study  of  history  its  place,  adapting  it  with  care  to 
the  young.  On  the  other  hand,  he  strove  by  every  means  to  afibrd  to 
the  pupils  of  his  higher  school  a  field  for  the  development  of  their  pow- 
ers of  action.  He  introduced  extensive  gymnastics,  including  military 
exercises,  swimming,  riding,  pedestrian  exercises,  turning,  and  similar 
mechanical  occupations,  gardening,  and  skating.  At  the  same  time, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  special  master,  the  boys  formed  a  kind  of  inde- 
pendent community  amongst  themselves,  for  the  management  of  their 
own  afiairs  out  of  school-hours ;  arranging  their  various  occupations,  as 
well  as  games  of  all  kinds,  their  walking  tours,  gardening,  &c.  They 
chose  their  own  officers,  punished  casual  ofienders,  and  thus  practiced 
obedience  to  self-imposed  law.  In  this  manner  De  Fellenberg  strove, 
with  these  pupils  also,  to  promote  action  and  the  discipline  of  life,  as  the 
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actual  means  of  education ;  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  self-reliance  in 
the  man  by  the  cultivation  of  self-government,  and  various  capabilities 
in  the  boy  and  youth,  so  that  in  the  upper  school  also,  the  prominent 
feature  was  education  hy  action^  which  coincided  with  the  industrial 
training  of  the  lower  or  poor  school. 

The  two  institutions  were  brought  into  contact  in  many  ways.  Pupils 
of  the  upper  school  who  required  physical  strengthening,  or  muscular 
exhaustion,  so  to  speak,  as  was  the  case  with  many,  were  sent  for  a  time 
to  field-labor  in  the  lower  school.  In  both  cases,  labor  acted  as  a  whole- 
some medicine,  whilst  the  boys  themselves  regarded  getting  up  at  three 
in  the  morning  to  earn  a  breakfiist  with  a  thrashing  flail  as  one  of  their  > 

greatest  pleasures.  Many  amusements  were  shared  by  both  schools — ^for 
instance,  skating  and  sledging  in  winter,  and  gymnastic  games  in  sum- 
mer. The  sons  of  the  wealthy  learnt  from  pupils  of  the  lower  school  to 
respect  labor,  whilst  the  poor  viewed  their  richer  companions  not  as  ene- 
mies but  as  sympathizing  friends.  The  pupils  of  the  upper  school  kept 
a  poor-box,  into  which  were  paid  all  the  small  fines,  and  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  boys  also,  on  Sundays,  after  the  religious  services. 
These  funds  afibrdcd  them  the  means  of  helping  the  sick  and  infirm  peo- 
«  pie  whom  they  met  with  in  their  visits  to  the  poor  families  round  Holwyl. 
I  Such  visits  were  usually  made  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Thus  also  was 
Sunday  sanctified,  not  by  words  only,  but  by  deeds.  ^ 

In  order  to  awaken  yet  more  sympathy  in  the  sons  of  the  rich  for  the 
education  of  the  poor,  a  little  colony  from  the  lower  school  was  at  one 
time  established  in  a  wood,  about  six  miles  from  Hofwyl,  on  an  inclosure 
of  about  twelve  acres.  The  walls  of  the  dwellings  were  of  clay,  and 
were  the  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  upper  school  The  doors,  windows, 
floor,  ceilings,  partitions,  beds,  tables,  chairs,  and  cupboards,  were  made 
by  the  young  carpenters  of  both  schools ;  and  it  was  a  common  festival 
for  all  when  the  first  four  pupils,  with  their  teacher,  were  established  in  the 
new  colony,  on  which  occasion  the  chief  enjoyment  consisted  in  this,  that 
both  schools  joined  in  digging  and  in  preparing  for  planting  the  piece  of  ^ 

ground  destined  for  a  garden.  For  several  years,  one  of  the  most  favor- 
ite Sunday  walks  was  to  visit  the  new  colony  and  observe  its  progress. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  practical  working,  as  well  as  the  theory,  of  agri- 
cultural poor  schools  was  carried  by  Hofwyl  pupils  into  distant  countries ; 
and  thus,  too,  the  boys  of  the  upper  school  took  away  with  them  more 
correct  notions  of  active  beneficence,  as  well  as  of  the  duties  which  prop- 
erty imposes  upon  its  possessor. 

This  education  earned  much  approbation  from  the  public,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  increased  in  a  short  time.  Their  payments  enabled 
De  Fellenberg  to  extend  the  Poor  School,  which  we  before  mentioned. 
It  also  made  it  possible  for  him  to  give  several  ^^ courses"  for  the  benefit 
of  earnest  teachers ;  and  amongst  them  he  discovered  young  men  who 
attached  themselves,  willingly  and  efficiently,  to  his  work  of  training  the 
poor,  assisting  him  to  spread  it  abroad. 

Among  the  many  strangers  who  visited  Hofwyl,  some,  who  were  not 
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satisfied  with  seeing  what  was  done  there,  inquired  into  the  possibility 
of  founding  similar  institutions  in  their  own  homes.  Then  it  always  ap- 
peared necessary,  as  a  first  condition,  to  have  a  Wehrli ;  and  De  Fellen- 
berg  perceived  that,  if  all  these  good  intentions  should  be  carried  into 
effect,  he  must  consider  how  he  could  procure  more  than  Wehrli. 
He  was  now  able  to  make  use  of  those  young  men  whom  he  had 
found  qualified,  in  the  course  of  his  classes,  for  teachers,  and  without 
whom  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  extend  his  system  thus 
widely  in  so  short  a  time.  For  howcTer  simple  at  first  sight  the  idea 
might  appear,  that  the  same  means  which  renders  the  individual  capable 
of  self-support — ^namely,  his  development  as  a  worker,  should  be  made 
the  chief  agent  in  his  education — ^nevertheless,  such  simple  ideas  arc  only 
suggested  by  that  common  sense  which  Diogenes  sought  with  a  lantern 
in  broad  daylight  To  carry  them  out  into  practice  requires  a  self-denial 
and  devotion,  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  long  exercise  of  Christian  virtues. 

Pestalozzi^s  original  ideal  was  thus  realized  in  Hofwyl.  He  had 
practiced  his  method  of  instruction  at  Iverdun,  at  first  with  great  suc- 
cess ;  but  here,  again,  his  want  of  capacity  for  management  stood  in 
his  way. 

We  are  £ir,  however,  fi^m  wishing  to  depreciate,  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree, the  great  service  which  he  rendered  in  the  furtherance  of  true 
popular  education.  If  his  objective  system  did  not  entirely  develop  in- 
dustrial training,  it  may  at  least  be  considered  as  having  given  the  first 
impulse  in  that  direction.  What  must  above  all  be  regarded  in  all  he  did 
is  his  inexhaustible  love  for  the  young,  to  express  which,  he  could 
scarcely  find  words.  It  inspired  every  one  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact, and  became  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  true  disciples.  If 
his  system  embraced  but  few  subjects  of  teaching,  its  deficiencies  were 
compensated  for  by  the  intensity  with  which  it  acted  upon  such  as  could 
be  brought  within  its  sphere. 

Pestalozzi^s  simple  motto  was,  ^^  Nothing  can  be  learned  except  through 
comparison  of  the  unknown  with  the  known  ;**  and,  again,  "Every  thing 
IS  contained  in  the  child ;  the  teacher  must  know  how  to  draw  it  out  by 
love  and  patience :  love  can  always  find  means."  To  teachers  he  often 
said,  **Go,  and  learn  of  the  mother.'* 

The  yoiing,  according  to  his  view,  could  only  know  by  the  physical 
perception  which  requires  repeated  exercise  to  advance  to  mental  percep- 
tion. What  the  eye  sees  must  be  thoroughly  comprehended  by  means 
of  feeling,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  in  order  that  the  verbal  description 
of  the  object  and  its  properties  may  be  perfectly  understood.  Then  the 
teacher  proceeded  to  numbers  and  measures,  and  lastly  drawing  came  in 
to  complete  the  external  image. 

From  this  short  sketch  of  the  course  pursued  by  Pestalozzi's  method 
of  objective  teaching,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  especially  calculated  t9 
qualify  and  prepare  its  scholars  for  the  study  of  natural  science ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  in  agriculture  lay  the  richest  mine  for  the  practice  of 
objective  teaching.    As  a  &rther  development  of  his  system,  Pestalozzi 
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could  not  &il  to  look  with  satisfaction  on  De  Fellenberg^s  agricultund 
school  at  Hofwyl.  If  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  studies  of  the  naturalist — 
as  widely  comprehensive  as  they  are  deep  and  searching — and  upon  their 
manifold  uses  in  common  life,  we  can  scarcely  (ail  to  acknowledge,  with 
gratitude,  in  Pestalozzi*8  system  one  of  the  influences  which  have  helped 
to  promote  and  facilitate  scientific  pursuits. 

De  Fellenberg  pursued  his  work  at  Hofwyl  in  the  manner  before 
described,  till  the  year  1844.  We  hare  mentioned  how  offshoots  of  his 
work  for  educating  the  poor  were  formed  with  success  in  roost  of  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  the  adjoining  countries ;  and  he  could  look 
upon  his  life  with  the  consciousness  of  having  begun  a  work  that  would 
advance  and  develop  itself  through  the  inherent  truth  of  the  principle 
which  it  represented. 

It  is  very  significant  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  efforts  of  Pestalozzi 
and  De  Fellenberg,  that  when,  in  1844,  the  erection  of  a  national  monu- 
ment to  Pestalozzi  was  talked  of,  and  men  of  all  ranks  met  to  consider 
the  subject,  it  was  agreed,  without  opposition  from  any  quarter,  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  a  stone  or  bronze  statue,  and  raise  instead  of  it,  a 
living  memorial  to  the  father  of  Swiss  education,  consisting  of  an  insti- 
tution for  the  training  of  poor  children  of  both  sexes,  in  accordance 
with  his  ideas,  and  after  the  model  of  Wehrii's  school  at  Hofwyl. 
This  monument  is  still  flourishing,  and  will  be  a  blessing  to  coming 
generations. 

De  Fellcnberg's  institutions  at  Hofwyl  did  not  escape  the  fate  of  all 
human  affairs.  He  died  in  1844.  The  political  events  of  1846-48  caused 
a  dissolution  of  his  schools  at  the  moment ;  but  his  system  was  too 
firmly  established  in  Switzerland,  by  means  of  numerous  training  and 
other  schools,  to  be  effected  by  the  continuance  or  discontinuance  of  Hof- 
wyl. That  which  he  sought  to  accomplish  by  means  of  his  schools  was 
achieved : — 1.  Switzerland  had  obtained  a  system  of  popular  education, 
having  its  foundation  in  the  wants  of  the  nation,  and  which  it  could 
henceforth  develop  independently,  as  there  was  scarcely  a  place  of  any 
importance  in  the  country  where  there  was  not  a  pupil,  either  of  Pesta- 
lozzi or  De  Fellenberg,  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  schools.  2.  The 
idea  of  training  by  action,  by  productive  and  civilizing  labor,  had  ad- 
vanced from  theory  into  practice.  The  same  means  which  are  pointed 
out  to  man  for  his  material  support  were  now  brought  to  serve  as  an 
effective  instrument  in  his  education ;  and,  as  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind are  destined  to  maintain  themselves  by  labor,  the  most  effective 
means  of  civilizing  and  educating  this  large  majority  was  thus  discov- 
ered in  labor.  The  chief  point  which  remained  to  be  considered  was, 
how  the  leading  classes  of  society,  the  employers,  could  be  trained  to 
recognize  their  duty,  to  educate  and  elevate  morally  the  working  classes, 
with  the  same  interest  with  which  they  make  use  of  hired  labor  to  in- 
crease their  own  property.  De  Fellenberg  indicated  the  way  to  this  end 
also,  and  made  the  first  step  by  the  establishment  of  his  educational 
institution,  described  above,  for  the  higher  classes. 
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Ain>  PRDBB  8CHS1IS8  FOlf  ITS  ADVAKOKMENT. 


"  God  hath  framed  the  mind  of  man  as  a  mirror  or  glass,  capable  of  the  imago 
of  the  muversal  world,  and  joyfhl  to  receive  the  impression  thereof,  as  the  eye 
jo^cth  to  receive  the  light  '^  and  not  only  delighted  m  beholdine  the  variety  of 
thmgs  and  vicissitudes  of  times,  but  raised  also  to  find  out  and  discern  the  ordi* 
nances  and  decrees  which  throughout  all  these  changes  are  infallibly  observed." — 
Baeon. 

"  Man  is  approaching  a  more  complete  f^ilflllment  of  that  j^reat  and  sacred  mis- 
rion  which  he  has  to  perform  in  this  world.  His  reason  being  created  after  the 
image  of  Ood,  he  has  to  use  it  to  discover  the  laws  by  which  the  Almighty  governs 
his  creation :  and  by  making  these  laws  his  standard  of  action,  to  conquer  nature 
to  his  use — nimself  a  divine  instrument.'' — Speech  of  Prince  Albert  at  the  London 
MoMion  Hotue^  March  21, 1850. 

The  following  Papers  will  exhibit  the  direction  in  which  the  friends 
of  popular  education  in  Great  Britain  are  aiming  to  direct  the  labors 
of  teachers  and  pupils,  as  well  as  the  measures  by  which  these  labors 
are  made  effective. 

EXAMINATIOir  IN  "KNOWLBDOB  OF  COUUON  TmNGfl,'' 

Edi  at  Belfast  in  1854,  for  the  award  of  Dr.  SuUivan^a  Premiums. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Prof.  Sullivan  in  February, 
1854,  to  the  Secretaries  of  tlie  Board  of  Commiasioners  of  National  Education, 
sets  forth  the  origin  and  object  of  his  scheme: — 

In  the  month  of  November  last  I  requested  you  to  intimate  to  the  Board,  that, 
if  it  would  not  be  considered  irregular,  I  would  feel  great  pleasure  in  placing 
liinds  to  the  amount  of  £20  per  annum  in  their  hands,  to  be  given  in  premiums 
to  the  teachers  of  National  Schools  in  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  who 
should  be  found  by  our  Inspectors,  at  the  general  examination  held  each  year 
in  Belfiist,  to  be  best  acquainted  with  "  the  knowledge  of  common  thingsj'^ 

At  the  same  time  I  stated  that  the  Dean  of  Hereford  (who  has  done  so  much 
to  promote  popular  education  in  Kngland,  and,  above  all,  to  make  it  practical 
and  tUiUkarian  in  its  objects)  intended  to  offer  similar  premiums  to  the  teachers 
of  elementary  schools  in  the  county  of  Hereford.  In  tact,  the  idea — and  I  con- 
sider it  a  happy  one — originated  with  the  Dean,  and  I  am  merely  following  the 
good  example  which  he  lias  set ;  and  1  feel  great  pleasure  at  being  able  to  add, 
tiiat  several  persons  of  influence  and  consideration  are  also  following  his  exam- 
pie— among  others,  Lord  AshburtOn,  whose  admirable  speech  on  the  subject  you 
must  have  read.  In  fiict,  this  speech  &r  exceeds  in  value  even  the  munificent 
prizes  offered  by  his  lordship. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  my  letter.  As  you  informed  me  that  the  Board 
would  feel  great  pleasure  in  having  my  premiums  distributed  by  their  officers  in 
the  way  which  I  had  proposed,  I  now  beg  to  inclose  the  sum  of  £20  for  the 
present  year;  and  for  the  next,  and  each  succeeding  year,  the  same  amount  for 
the  same  purpose  will  be  permanently  provided  by  me.  Perhaps  I  should  men- 
tion that  1  have  personal  reasons  for  limiting  my  premiums  to  the  counties  of 
Down  and  Antrim.  But  even  if  I  had  not,  1  would,  in  order  to  make  tliem  of 
some  value,  confine  them  to  a  particular  county  or  district ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
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Uiat  many  other  persons  will  follow  the  example  of  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  and 
that  similar  premiums  will  soon  be  otlered  to  the  national  teachers  in  every 
county  in  Ireland. 

The  useful  information  contained  in  tlie  school-books  published  by  the  Board, 
will  probably  form  the  principal  part  of  the  examination  for  the  present  year; 
and  as  I  consider  the  education  of  girls  of  equal,  and,  indeed,  of  greater  import- 
ance than  that  of  boys,  I  will  suggest  to  Mr.  M'Creedy  to  divide  the  premiums 
equally  between  the  male  and  female  teachers.  In  addition  to  an  examination 
in  the  national  school-books,  the  female  teachers  should  be  asked  some  questions 
in  domestic  economy.  Some  questions  should  also  be  taken  from  Dean  Dawes' 
"  SuggfMive  Ilijiis." 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  W,  M'Creedy,  Head  Inspector,  held  an  examina- 
tion  at  Belfast  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  December,  of  twonty-six  male  teachers, 
and  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  the  same  montli,  of  sixteen  female  teachers, 
on  the  questions  printed  below.  We  give  a  few  extracts  from  his  report  to 
the  Board. 

The  examination  was  in  part  ^Titten,  and  in  part  oral ;  the  first  three  hours, 
from  ten  to  one  o'clock  of  each  day,  being  given  to  the  former,  and  from  two  to 
five  o'clock  each  afternoon  to  the  latter. 

The  nature  of  the  written  examination  may  be  judged  of  by  the  questions 
which  follow;  but  of  the  oral,  want  of  f^pacc  forbids  mo  from  submitting  tlie 
same  sure  and  simple  means  of  judging,  and  I  can  no  otherwise  describe  it  than 
by  saying  that  it  embraced  a  full,  searching,  and  minute  inquiry  into  all  those 
parts  of  the  Board's  series  of  school-books  which  at  all  treat  of  that  large  and 
miscellaneous  class  of  subjects  fulling  under  the  head  of  **  common  things." 
The  men  had  twenty  rounds  of  questions  addressed  to  them,  or  five  hundred 
and  twenty  in  all;  and  the  women,  who  were  fewer  in  number,  and  whose  writ- 
ten exercises  were  shorter,  had  not  less  than  thirty-five  rounds  of  questions  put 
to  them  on  those  parts  of  the  siuuo  course  which  it  was  thought  more  peculiarly 
incumbent  on  them  to  know. 

The  general  answering  in  both  kinds,  and  by  both  sexes,  was  excellent,  and 
eviLced  a  most  respectable  acquaintance  with  the  various  subjects  touched  upon. 
None  exhibited  any  thing  like  a  reproachful  degree  of  ignorance  or  un prepared- 
ness ;  and  of  tho»e  even  who  fell  short  of  the  prizes,  many  act, uitted  themselves 
in  a  liighly  creditable  manner ;  while  the  successful  competitors  again  displayed 
such  a  compass  of  knowledge,  and  expressed  themselves,  especially  in  their 
written  exercises,  with  such  accuracy  and  precision,  not  to  say  elegance  of 
language,  as  surprised  fully  as  much  as  it  gratified  me. 

The  names  of  the  successful  candidates,  with  the  prizes  awarded  them,  were 
as  follows: — 

Males.  Females. 

iRt  Premium,  Onth.  Miilholland,  £5 


1st  Premium,  Robert  lr\'ine,  .  .  £.5 
Snd  *'  John  Browne,  .  .  3 
8rd         *^  Mann  Harbison,      .    2 


2nd        "         Su«an  IrN'inc,    .    .    8 
8rd         "         Mar}- Bell,    ...    2 


*  On  the  whole,  tlie  results  of  this  examination  were  most  satisfactory  and 
promising,  and  such,  I  flnnly  believe,  as  would  fully  justify  tlie  commissionen 
in  following  the  example  thus  set  them,  and  so  honorably  for  himself,  by  one  of 
their  oldest  and  most  distinguished  officers,  by  taking  up  and  adopting  for 
theuiaelves  the  experiment,  and  extending  it  to  a  much  wider  sphere  of  action. 
One  thing,  however,  our  teachers  must  ever  bear  in  mind — that  whatever 
farts,  whether  of  art  or  nature,  thoy  communicate,  they  are  to  conmiuiiicate  in 
oonuection  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Jaiv  which  governs  them,  or  the  principU 
from  which  they  spring,  as  by  sucli  teaching  alone  can  acquaintance  with  the 
fiicts  themaelvt'S  bo  rendered  lastingly  interesting,  or  even  in  any  high  degree 
useful.  For,  without  a  knowletlge  to  some  extent  of  the  laws  which  serv'e  to 
explain,  or  intelligibly  connect,  their  relations  of  coexistence  or  of  sequence, 
the  facts  or  plicm)nH'na  of  nature,  like  the  characters  of  a  strange  cipher  to  one 
who  has  not  the  k»\v,  have  no  instructive  interest  for  the  ol».*«{rver:  and.  how- 
ever much  they  may  excite  his  fear,  wonder,  or  surprise,  serve  rather  to  bewil- 
der tlian  rightly  to  inform  his  intellect.     Facta  in  themselves,  and  isolatedly 
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viewed,  are  dead  things :  it  is  only  when  united  with  principles  they  become 
living  and  prodactive.  As  has  been  finely  said:  facts,  which,  consigned  to  the 
minds  of  tlie  unintelligent,  are  like  seeds  in  a  g^nary,  unquickencd  and  inert, 
impiirtcd  to  those  of  informed  and  cultivated  understanding,  are  like  the  same 
seeds  when  committed  to  a  prepared  and  congenial  soil,  where  thoy  spring  up 
into  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  bear  useful  fruit.  "Do  not,"  says  Dean  Dawes, 
in  his  excellent  tract  on  the  mode  of  teaching  common  things,  "  attempt  to  ex- 
plain  any  common  thing,  until  the  children  understand  the  law;  and  if  you 
would  have  your  lessons  to  be  effective,  bo  sure  you  perfectly  understand  the 
subject  you  are  about  to  teach.  In  this  part  tf  your  teaching,  as  in  arithmetic 
ana  every  other  thing,  let  principles,  be  understood  before  you  attempt  to  lay 
down  rules  and  then  the  children  will  understand  the  grounds  on  wliich  the 
rules  are  based.  You  must  bear  in  mmd  it  is  the  office  of  all  such  educational 
helps  as  have  been  brought  before  you  in  this*  exhibition,  *  to  teach  men  to 
think,  not  to  save  them  the  trouble  of  thinking.'  In  this  way  I  believe  a  Va.st 
amount  of  information  might  be  imparted  in  our  elementary  schools,  which 
would  lead  the  children  to  take  a  great  interest  in  what  they  are  learning,  and 
which  would  give  a  practical  turn  to  their  minds  that  no  other  kind  of  teaching 
could  give.  But  I  would  have  every  teacher  to  bear  this  in  mind,  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  teach  a  few  things  well,  than  a  great  many  ill." 

And  to  the  same  effect  the  Rev.  M.  Moselcy: — "That,"  says  he,  "which  is 
valuable  in  this  kind  of  teaching  is  not,  I  apprehend,  the  knowledge  of  the 
**  common  things"  professed  to  be  taught,  but  the  acierice  of  them. 

"  What  is  chiefly  to  be  desired,"  says  Mr.  Bowstead,  like  Mr.  Moseley,  one  of 
her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  for  Great  Britain,  "  is,  tlmt  this  department 
of  school-work  should  be  handled  mora  systematically,  that  the  details  of  or- 
dinary processes  should  always  be  accompanied  by  clear  and  simple  explana- 
tions of  the  principles  which  govern  them,  and  that  teachers  should  aim  not  so 
much  to  store  the  mind  with  facts  as  to  communicate  to  their  pupils  a  power  of 
ressoning  upon  and  analyzing  the  phenomena  around  them." 

Tlius  taught,  the  importance  of  such  knowledge  for  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity can  hardly  be  overrated;  for  by  such  a  course  of  instruction  our  youth, 
when  grown  up  and  entered  upon  the  world,  would  be  fitted  not  only  to  view 
with  intelligence  the  greater  glories  of  creation,  but  to  look  with  interest  on  the 
varied  phenomena  of  social  intercourse,  the  things  ificU  before  us  lie  in  daily  life^ 
to  know  wliich,  as  Milton  has  it,  "  is  the  prime  wisdom ;"  and  be  prepared,  too, 
as  unotlier  equally  great  poet  has  expressed  it — when  in  tlieir  daily  walks, 
whether  meant  for  harmless  pleasure  or  healthful  recreation — to  find 

'^Toninies  in  trees,  books  in  the  running:  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  ;ood  in  every  thing." 

And  might  we  not  further  hope  that,  with  their  minds  thoroughly  imbued  by 
such  studies,  and  their  perceptions  thus  made  quick  to  recognize  Vie  moral  pro- 
perties  and  scope  of  things — ^to  discover  in  every  part  of  Nature's  works,  the 
meanest  as  well  as  the  highest,  the  traces  of  law,  and  order,  and  wise  and* 
beneficent  design — tliey  would,  not  seldom,  mount  up  in  thought  to  Him — "  the 
first  Fair,  first  Perfect,  and  first  Good'' — whose  bosom  is  the  primal  seat  of  Iaw,f 
and  the  everlasting  source  of  wisdom,  harmony,  and  goodness ;  so  that,  in  their 
case,  as  ever,  science  would  prove  to  be  the  handmaid  of  religion ! 

Rev.  F.  Temple,  now  llt^ad-master  of  liugby  Schools,  in  a  letter  on 

this  subject — "the  Teaching  of  Common  Things*' — remarks: — 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  title  of  "  common  things"  is  not  very 
easily  intelligible  by  itselfl  In  order  to  understand  it,  I  suppose  I  must  have 
recourse  to  the  books  in  which  this  knowledge  is  said  to  bo  found,  and  the  ex- 
amination questions  in  which  it  is  contained.  And  it  would  then  appear  to  be 
nothing  else  than  tlie  elements  of  physical  science  and  political  economy.  But 
this  definition  is  not  yet  precise  enough ;  for  if  it  were,  there  seems  no  reason 

*  EdncHtional  Exhibition  of  the  Society  nf  Art*.  1854. 

t'*  r>f  Inw  tiiera  ean  be  no  less  acknowledged  than  that  her  teat  it  the  boanm  of  God,  her  voice 
the  harmony  of  the  world  ;  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homai^e — the  very  least,  ai  feel 
ins  her  cnre,  and  the  greatest,  ni  nut  ezeniptcMl  friim  her  power.    Both  angeU  and  men,  and  croa 
turet  «if  whnt  condition  Miever.  thoujrh  each  in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform  000 
•mt,  admiring  her  ae  tbo  mother  of  their  jieace  and  joy." — Hovktr. 
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why  the  phrase  "common  things,*'  an  ambigaous  and  rather  ambitious  phrase, 
should  be  used  instead.  Nor,  indeed,  would  the  promotere  of  the  movement 
^1  quite  satisfied  to  identiQr  their  new  branch  of  elementary  education  with 
any  thing  so  old  and  fiuniliar  as  the  rudiments  of  physical  sdenoa  Lord  Ash- 
burton  evidently  means  to  encourage  the  instraction  of  the  children  of  the 
peasantry,  not  merely  in  certain  subjects,  but  in  accordance  with  a  certain 
method.  He  does  not  mean  merely  that  the  children  should  be  taught  the 
principles  of  chemistry,  of  mechanics,  of  pneumatics,  and  the  like,  but  tiiat  the 
teacher  should,  as  &r  as  possible,  take  nature  for  his  laboratory  and  demonstra* 
"Ion  room ;  should  make  all  his  Ubienoe  immediately  practical  and  real ;  should 
^mpel  his  pupils  to  feel  that  the  knowledge  which  they  were  acquiring,  was  not 
«ome  recondite  mysteiy,  with  which  their  lives  had  little  to  do,  but  a  matter  of 
Jie  most  ordinary  experience,  and  one  in  which  their  conoem  never  for  one 
moment  ceased.  The  science  of  common  things  is  not  to  be  defined,  the  rudi- 
ments of  physical  science  and  of  political  economy,  but  these  rudiments  as 
Ilustrated  in  daily  life. 

As  bearing  on  this  subject,  we  can  not  here  forbear  quoting,  from 

'Jie  greatest  of  our  modern  poets,  the  following  noble  lines  on  the 

inion  of  knowledge  with  religion : — 

"  Trust  roe  that,  for  the  imtracted,  time  will  eome 
When  they  thKll  meet  no  object  but  may  teach 
Some  acceptable  lenoo  to  their  miml* 
Of  human  •aflertng  or  of  human  Joy. 
Bo  shall  they  learn,  while  all  thingi  ipeak  of  Man, 
Their  dotiei  from  all  forma ;  and  feueral  laws, 
And  local  accidents,  ^ball  tend  alike 
To  route,  to  urge ;  and,  with  the  will,  confer 
The  ability  to  spread  the  blessingt  wide 
Of  Uue  philanthropy.    The  light  of  lore 
Not  failing,  perseverance  from  their  steps 
Departing  not,  for  them  shall  be  confirmed 
The  glorious  habit  by  which  Bense  is  made 
Sobeervient  still  to  moral  purposes, 
Auziliar  to  divine.    That  change  shall  clothe 
The  naked  Spirit,  ceasing  to  depk>i«  , 

The  bortheo  of  exbtence.    Science  then 
Shall  be  a  precious  Visitant;  and  then 
And  only  then,  be  worthy  of  her  name. 
For  then  her  Heart  shall  kindle:  her  doll  Eye, 
Dull  and  inanimate,  no  mora  shall  hang 
Chained  to  its  object  in  brute  slavery ; 
But  taught,  with  patient  Interest,  to  w^eh 
The  processes  of  things,  and  serve  the  cause 
Of  order  and  distinctness,  not  fur  this 
Shall  it  forget  that  its  most  noble  nse, 
Its  most  illustrious  provinoe,  must  be  found 
In  fumbhing  clear  gnidanee.  a  support, 
Not  treacherous  to  the  Mind*s  txcurtite  Power. 
•—So  build  we  up  the  Being  that  we  an ; 
Thus  deeply  drinking-in  the  Soul  of  Things, 
We  shall  be  wise  perforce ;  and  while  inspired 
By  choice,  and  conscious  that  the  Will  is  ftea, 
Unswerving  shall  we  move,  as  if  impelled 
By  strict  necessity,  along  the  path 
Of  order  and  of  good.    Whate'er  we  see, 
Whatever  we  feel,  by  agency  direct 
Or  indirect,  shall  tend  to  feed  and  nune 
Our  faculties,  shall  fii  in  calmer  seats 
Of  moral  strength,  and  raise  to  loftier  bights 
Of  love  divine,  our  intellectual  soul."— fTM-inperfi 
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BOCrOB  BULLIYAN'S  FBEinUMS^  1854— SCHOOLMASTXB& 

^f^bnt  Day. — Three  hours  aBowed  for  (his  paper.    Three  questions  to  he  answered 
out  of  each  section^  qnd  others  cts  time  may  perwiL 

■aOTIOH  L 

1.  Name  and  define  what  are  called  the  general  properties  of  bodies. 

2.  Name  and  describe  the  several  mechanical  powers. 

3.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  and  show  how  it 
isestamated. 

•4.  What  is  meant  by  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  body?  Show  how  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  of  an  irregular  block  of  wood  may  be  found. 

6.  Distinguish  between  the  terms  h^i  and  caloric;  enumerate  the  several 
ways  in  which  the  latter  is  produced,  and  explain  the  difference  between  UUeni 
heat  and  free  caloric. 

SBGTIOn  u. 

1.  What  is  meant,  techndeoBy  taken,  by  the  term  value  f  Enumerate  and  ex- 
plain the  constituents  or  elements  of  value,  and  show,  by  examples,  that  the 
I)068e88ion  of  the  union  of  all  these,  and  not  of  one  or  two  alone^  is  necessary  to 
an  object  to  constitute  it  an  articU  of  value, 

2.  What  is  meant  by  division  of  labor  f  Show  how  such  an  arrangement 
naturally  arises  in  the  progress  of  society,  and  enumerate  its  several  advantages^ 
and,  if  you  suppose  it  to  hiave  any,  its  disadvantages. 

3.  Are  improvements  in  machinery,  by  which  a  few  men  are  enabled  to  do 
the  work  of  many,  in  the  end,  and  judged  by  their  total  results,  beneficial  or 
otherwise  to  the  worldng  classes?  If  beneficial,  show  why,  and  illustrate  by 
examples. 

4.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  high  rents  and  high  prices? 

a.  Show  that  the  high  price  of  agricultural  produce  is  not  caused  by  high 
rents. 

b.  Show  that  the  abolition  of  all  rent  would  not  necessarily  tend  to  cheapen 
agricultural  produce. 

5.  Define  taxes^  and  explain  what  it  is  the  subject  receives  in  exchange. 

a.  Show  in  what  respect  the  payment  of  a  tax  is  like  any  other  legitimate  ex- 
change or  payment 

6.  Show  in  what  tu)o  respects  it  diflbrs  from  other  exchanges,  and  explain 
why  it  should  do  so. 

c.  Show  that,  generally  speaking,  and  under  almost  any  form  of  govern- 
ment, what  the  people  receive  in  return  for  the  tax  is,  on  the  whole,  a  fiur 
equivalent 

■BCTXON  IIL 

1.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  barometer,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied. 

2.  How  is  the  formation  and  deposition  of  dew  accounted  for? 

0.  Why  more  copious  in  summer  than  in  winter? 

b.  Why  more  copious  on  clear  than  on  cloudy  nights? 

c  Why  not  deposited  equally  on  grass  and  gravel,  on  broken  and  on  unbroken 
ground? 

3.  To  what  hight  can  water,  ordinarily  speaking,  be  raised  by  the  common 
suction  pump?  Explain  its  mode  of  action,  and  illustrate  the  principle  by 
reference  to  other  kindred  phenomena. 

4.  How  many  sorts  of  levers  are  there  ?  Describe  the  relative  positions  of 
the  weighty  power,  said  fulcrum  in  each,  and  give  fiimiliar  examples  of  each. 

5.  Give  examples  of  the  various  contrivances  employed  to  increase  and  to 
lessen  friction. 

6.  How  are  porous  bodies  affected  by  the  absorption  of  moisture?  To  what 
practical  account  has  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  been  turned  in  some  parts  of 
France? 

■BCTIOH   IV. 

1.  What  are  the  organs  of  respiration  in  man  and  the  higher  order  of  animals ; 
Describe  them,  and  explain  their  functions. 
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a.  Describe  the  pecoliaritiee  of  the  respiratory  STStem  in  birds. 
(.  Also  in  fishes. 

2.  Explain  the  oomposition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  describe  its  several 
vaea. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  conduction  of  heat?  Giye  familiar  examples  of 
good  and  bad  conductors;  and  illustrate  the  value  of  the  knowledge  of  such 
phenomena  by  reference  to  the  arts  and  life. 

4.  Explain  the  formation  of  clouds  and  rain. 

6.  What  are  the  necessary  requisites  of  a  correct  balance? 

6.  Why  will  a  glass  sometimes  break  by  pouring  hot  water  into  it  ?• 

7.  Why  will  a  heated  body,  if  suddenly  cooled  by  pouring  cold  water  on  it, 
sometimes  crack  ?  How  has  the  knowledge  of  this  &ct  been  sometimes  applied 
for  the  economy  of  labor? 

Second  Day, — Three  hours  cUhwed  for  this  paper.     Three  questions  io  he  answered 
oui  of  each  section,  and  others  as  time  may  permit 

MOTION  L 

1.  Define  what  is  meant  by  Wiges,  and  say  on  what  the  mfe  of  wages 
naturally  depends. 

a.  Show  that  it  does  not  rise  and  fall,  as  some  suppose,  with  the  price  of 
provisions. 

h.  Show  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Leg^lature  to  determine  this 
rate  must  be  inexpedient  and  hioperativei,  whether  the  aim  be,  first,  to  fix  it 
higher,  or,  second,  to  fix  it  lower  than  that  wbidi  it  would  be  tiie  interest  of 
employers  to  offer,  or  which  the  circumstances  of  the  labor  market  would  sdone 
render  legitimate. 

c.  Again,  supposmg  the  Legislature  would  concede,  not  alone  to  one  or  a  few 
classes  of  workmen,  which  would  be  manifestly  partial  and  unjust,  but  to  all, 
which  would  alone  be  fiur  and  equal,  the  right  of  tixing  each  their  own  rates  of 
wages,  and  of  enforcing  their  payment,  show  how  the  laborer,  who  is  not  only 
a  seUer  of  labor,  but,  sJmost  invariably  to  a  like  extent,  a  purchaser  of  labor, 
would,  in  this  latter  capacity,  be  afiected  by  such  legislation  ? 

d.  Enumerate  the  causes  which  go  to  explain  the  inequality  of  wages  in  dif- 
ferent employments ;  in  other  words,  explain  why,  at  the  same  time  and  in  tlie 
same  place,  all  workmen  do  not  receive  the  same  wages. 

2.  Uow  is  capital  divided?  Characterize  the  two  kinds,  and  enumerate  the 
tilings  which,  in  the  case  of  a  fiumer,  for  instance,  fall  under  each  respectively. 

3.  The  interest  of  the  com  dealer  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  opposed  to  the 
public  interest ;  now,  take  the  two  cases  following,  and  state  what  you  think 
the  just  inference  on  this  point: — 

1st.  Suppose  a  com  dealer  who,  in  anticipation  of  a  scarcity,  may  have  made 
large  purchases  of  provisions,  to  have  been  deceived  in  his  expectations,  who 
are  the  parties  to  suffer  most  by  his  miscalculations? 

2nd.  Suppose,  on  the  contrary,  tliat  he  has  not  miscalculated,  and  that  he  has 
been  right  in  his  anticipation,  who  are  the  parties  to  be  benefited  ? 

4.  In  what  way  is  security  of  property  necessary  to  the  growth  of  wealth  ? 
a.  Show  that  inequality  of  fortunes  must  necessarily  arise  with  security  of 

property. 

h.  Show  that  the  robbery  of  the  rich,  and  the  equal  distribution  of  their 
wealth  among  the  poor,  would  not  prove  beneficial  to  a  people. 

c.  Show  that,  however  ho  may  live,  every  man,  rich  or  poor,  spends  his  in- 
come, whatever  it  may  be,  or  allows  somebody  else  to  spend  it  for  him ;  and 
tliat  the  leas  he  spends  on  himseUI  the  more  remains  for  others. 

SECTION  XI. 

1.  Describe  the  stracture  of  the  eye  in  man,  its  humors,  coats,  Jtc,  and  ex 
plain  how  it  adapts  itself  to  different  degrees  of  light,  and  the  varying  distances 
of  objects. 

a.  Explain  the  offices  of  the  eyebrows,  eyelids,  and  eyelashes. 

I).  Explain  the  defects  of  short-sightedness  and  its  opposite,  and  the  remedies 
lor  each. 
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5.  Befloribe  fche  stroctiire  and  action  of  the  heart,  and  the  ooorae  of  tiie  blood 
through  the  arterial  and  venous  systems. 

a.  Note  the  difference  of  office  between  the  auridee  and  ventrideB. 

b.  Note  the  difference  of  office^  structure,  and  position  of  the  veins  and 
arteries. 

c  Note  the  difference  between  the  arterial  and  venous  blood, 
d  Note  the  difference  of  tlie  pulmonary  and  the  general  circulation, 
e.  Note  when,  by  whom,  and  by  what  stqpSj  the  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  was  made. 

3.  What  is  tlie  distinction  between  oniTnale  and  inanimale  bodies? 

4.  State,  with  examples  under  each,  the  five  important  points,  as  mentioned 
in  the  Fifth  Book,  in  which  the  vital  principle  appears  to  counteract  the  laws  of 
general  physics. 

6.  Explain  the  several  steps  or  processes  through  which  the  food  of  ruminants 
ordinarily  passes  before  its  oonversion  into  chyie;  and  state  whether  there  is  ever 
any  departure  from  this  order.  Note  the  peculiarity  of  structure  in  tlie  stomacha 
of  the  lama  and  camel 

BKOTIOM   IIL 

1.  Of  what  substances  do  soils  chiefly  consist? 

a.  How  are  soils  named? 

b.  What  is  meant  by  heavy  lands? 

c  How  may  such  be  rendered  lighter? 

2.  Wliat  are  the  four  things  necessary  to  the  healthy  growth  of  plants  ?  Illua- 
trate  your  answer  by  examples. 

3.  What  are  the  processes  to  which,  after  indosure,  and  before  cro|^ing,  i% 
may  be  desirable  to  subject  the  land? 

a.  Explain  what  lands  most  need  draining. 
(.  Enumerate  in  their  order  the  several  advantages  of  draining. 
c  Explain  the  difference  between  subsoUing  and  trenching,  and  point  out 
what  is  the  most  appropriate  season  for  this  latter  operation. 

4.  What  are  the  various  modes  by  which  plants  are  propagated? 

5.  On  wliat  principle  is  the  rotation  of  crops  founded? 

6.  Wbat  is  the  twofold  division  of  manures  mentioned  in  the  "  Agrictdtural 
Class-Bookf^    Enumerate  those  which  would  fiUl  under  each  respectively. 

a.  What  other  threefold  division  of  manures  has  been  made? 

b.  What  other  twofold  division  is  made  ? 

c.  Of  the  last,  which  is  the  more  neglected? 

8CHOOLICISTRE8BB8. 

First  Day. — Three  hours  allowed  for  this  paper.    Three  questions  to  be  answered 
out  of  each  section^  and  otfiers  as  time  may  permiL 

8SCTIOM   z. 

1.  Describe  the  two  chief  defects  of  sight,  and  explain  how  they  are 
remedied. 

2.  Describe  the  process  of  digestion,  and  the  counie  of  tlie  food  from  its  maa* 
ticatlon  until  its  conversion  into  chyle. 

a.  Note  by  what  agency  mastication  is  aided.        • 

b.  By  what  contrivance  the  food  is  prevented  in  its  passage  from  the  mouth 
to  the  gullet,  from  entering  the  larynx. 

c.  Offices  of  the  crop  and  gizzard  in  birds. 

d.  What  is  observed  of  tho  crop  in  birds  of  the  dove  kind? 

3.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  teeth  in  man,  distinguishing  the  temporary 
from  the  permanent,  and  noting  the  number  and  divisions  of  eadi  set.  What  are 
the  advantages  of  cleaning  the  teeth  daily? 

4.  State  &e  marks  of  design  in  the  stracture  of  birds,  and  in  the  human 
spine. 

5.  Enumerate  the  differences  between  birds  and  beasts,  as  given  in  Sequel, 
No.  2. 

SfiCTION    II. 

1.  Describe  tho  processes  gone  through  in  tho  manu&cturo  of  pins,  as  given 
in  the  Second  and  Third  Book  of  Leissous. 
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2.  Describe  the  prooeeaes  gone  throagh  in  the  manu&ctare  of  ordinarj  sew 
ing  needles,  as  given  in  the  Girls'  Beading  Book. 

3.  Give  the  eubstanoe  of  the  lesson  on  the  prognostics  of  the  weather,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  Supplement  to  the  Fourth  Book.  Write  out  also  as  many  of  Dr. 
Jenner*s  ^^Linea  on  (he  Signs  of  ^in,"  given  in  our  Second  Book,  as  you  can 
recollect 

4.  What  are  the  general  properties  of  metals?  Write  down  in  order,  one 
under  the  other,  the  names  of  all  metals  treated  of  in  our  Fourth  Book,  and 
note  some  of  the  distmguishmg  qualities  of  each. 

6.  Why  is  the  presence  of  flowers  and  living  plants  in  a  bedroom  during  the 
night  thought  injurious?  * 

6.  Write  out  the  substance  of  the  lesson  on  '^Bread,'^  given  in  the  Girl's 
Book. 

■BCTION  in. 

1.  Give  a  few  examples  to  show  how  economy  in  the  use  of  the  raw  materials 
tends  to  cheapen  the  chief  manu&ctured  product 

2.  Why  have  kettles  and  tea-pots  wooden  handles? 

3.  Enumerate  the  capitalists  and  laborers  whose  capital  and  labor  have  con- 
tributed to  form  the  cotton  gown  you  ordinarily  wear. 

4.  Name  the  countries  from  which  we  derive  our  chief  supplies  of  the  follow- 
ing commodities,  viz.: — ^tea,  coffee,  rice,  sugar,  spices,  pearls,  cotton,  tobacco, 
mm,  brandy,  iron,  hides,  timber,  fhiit,  port  wine,  sherry,  cltaret,  mahogany  and 
other  hard  woods,  flax,  hemp,  and  tallow. 

6.  Explain  why  it  is  that,  in  this  country,  ground  which  has  a  south-western 
asffect  is  preferred  to  that  whidi  has  a  north-eastern? 

6.  Write  out  the  substance  of  the  extract  ftom  Addison,  on  the  "  jBerattf  of 
Commerce^^*  as  given  in  the  Girls'  Book. 

Second  Day. — Three  hours  allowed  for  this  paper.    Three  qtiesiions  1o  he  answered 
Old  of  each  secUon^  <md  others  as  time  may  permii. 

■soTioir  I. 

1.  Of  what  country  is  the  sugar-cane  a  native,  and  when  and  by  whom  was 
Ms  cultivation  first  niade  known  to  Europeans?  Describe  the  process  of  the 
manufacture  of  sugar. 

2.  Where  is  the  nutmeg  tree  to  be  found?  Describe  the  fruit,  and  mention 
the  uses  of  its  several  parts. 

3.  Between  what  piurallels  of  latitude  is  tea  cultivated?  Describe  the  plant, 
and  how  it  is  cultivated ;  when  its  leaves  are  plucked  and  how ;  and  in  wliat 
way  they  are  prepared  for  the  market 

a.  By  whom  first  introduced  into  Europe? 

5.  Into  England? 

4.  In  what  way  would  you  instruct  your  pupils  to  distinguish  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  heavens? 

5.  From  what  is  paper  manufactured  ?  Describe  the  several  processes  through 
which  it  passes  until  it  reaches  the  hands  of  the  consumer? 

SECTION   II. 

1.  Mention  the  parts  of  plants  essential  to  their  growth,  perfedtion,  and 
propagation. 

2.  What  are  the  various  means  provided  by  nature  for  the  preservation  of  the 
seeds  of  plants,  as  described  in  our  Fifth  Book?  What  are  tlie  means  provided 
for  their  dispersion  ? 

3.  Why  is  attention  to  the  right  ventilation  of  our  apartments  of  such  essen- 
tial importance  ?  Enumerate  some  of  the  ways  in  whlcli  the  air  of  our  dwelling 
rooms  may  become  vitiated,  and  say  in  what  way  it  may  be  purified. 

4..  When  a  female  discovers  her  dress  to  be  on  fire,  what  should  she  do? 

6.  Enumerate  briefly,  as  given  in  tlie  Supplement  to  the  Fourth  Book,  the 
things  to  be  attended  to,  and  the  rules  to  bo  observed,  by  those  who  wait  upon 
the  sick. 
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SET  OF  QUESnOKS  AT  THE  EZAMIKATION  FOB  THE  ASHBUBTON  PHIZES. 

For  proficiency  in  the  teaching  of  "Common  Things" — ^held  for  schoohnasteri 
at  Southampton,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Brookfield,  H.  M.  Inspector:  and  for 
Bchoolmistresseo,  at  Salisbniy,  bj  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Warborton,  H.  M.  Inspeo- 
toi^2l8t  April,  1864. 

aCHOOLMAaTMB. 

Mominff — Tliree  Eoun  aUowedfor  this  Peeper, 
Two  qaestioiM  to  be  uiawered  out  of  etch  Scctloo,  and  others  u  time  may  permit. 

SBOTIOH  1. 

1.  Define  the  following  words  and  phrases,  and  illustrate  your  meaning  by 
their  usage  in  matters  of  social  life : — skill — industry — economy  and  forethought 
— wealth — ^money — value— price — ^laborers  and  employers  of  labor — capital  and 
capitalist 

2.  What  is  the  usual  consequence  of  an  abundant  or  deficient  harvest  upon 
the  price  of  food?  and  upon  the  wages  of  labor? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  division  of  labor?  and  show  the  importance  of  this  in 
advancing  the  wealth  and  \rell-being  of  a  nation. 

A.  What  are  the  principal  conditions  of  industrial  success  among  the  laboring 
daases,  and  what  kind  of  training  in  early  life  is  most  likely  to  lead  to  it? 

5.  What  are  the  necessary  qualities  of  the  food  of  a  people,  in  order  that  the 
supply  may  be  permanent  ?  and  how  do  foods  for  man  and  beast  vary  in  this 
respect? 

6.  What  metals  are  the  most  usefiil?  Mention  the  particular  properties 
which  make  them  so ;  and  give  the  outline  of  a  lesson  on  iron  or  lead,  and  Its 
tiaes^  from  the  state  of  ore  up  to  a  knife-blade,  or  sheet-lead 

■BOTION  II. 

1.  Point  out  the  different  ways  in  which  the  air  in  a  dwellingHroom  is  ren« 
dered  impure,  and  the  best  way  of  ventilating  the  room. 

2.  Wliat  are  the  best  materials  for  building  a  cottage ;  the  necessary  conditions 
of  health  with  reference  to  the  building;  and  which  is  preferable,  a  slated  or 
thatched  roof,  and  why  ? 

3.  What  vegetables  are  usually  cultivated  in  a  g^arden?  Which  do  you  con- 
sider the  most  nutritious?  and  why?  What  rotation  of  crops  would  you  re- 
commend in  a  garden  of  one  rood  in  extent? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  porous  and  retentive  soils,  and  how  would 
you  treat  them?  Explain  the  principle  on  which  soils  pulverize  after  frost,  and 
the  advantages  of  this. 

5.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  a  proper  rotation  of  crops — ^by  exhausting  and 
non-exhausting  plants.  How  would  you  ascertain  what  substances  plants  draw 
from  the  soil  ?  and,  having  done  tliis,  how  would  you  manure  the  land  ? 

SBGTION  UI. 

1.  What  are  the  essential  properties  of  matter?  Define  and  explain  some  of 
them. 

2.  Expldn  what  is  meant  by  the  attraction  of  cohesion  and  gravitation,  and 
exemplify  by  giving  instances  of  each. 

3.  Give  Newton's  three  laws  of  motion,  and  illustrate  the  last  by  experiment 

4.  What  is  meant  by  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces?  and  show  how  in 
different  latitudes  the  weight  of  bodies  is  affected  by  the  latter. 

6.  A  body  let  fall  firom  the  top  of  a  tower  is  three  seconds  before  it  reaches 
the  ground ;  how  far  did  it  &11  in  each  second  ?  and  what  was  the  hight  of  tlie 
tower?  If  the  action  of  g^vlty  ceased  at  this  point,  how  far  would  it  fidl  in 
the  next  three  seconds? 

SECTION  IV. 

1.  To  which  of  the  mechanical  powers  do  the  following  implements  belong: 
— a  spade  and  fork  in  digging — the  plow — ^the  saw — ^the  axe — ^a  pair  of  scis- 
sors— a  pump  handle—the  screw  ?    Give  your  reasons  in  each  case. 

2.  Explain  the  principle  of  a  pair  of  scales,  and  of  a  common  steelyard. 
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3.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  and  show  how  it  is  applied 
in  raising  up  water  ftom  a  welL 

4.  Show  the  use  of  the  plumb-line,  the  square^  and  the  spirit  level  to  the 
bricklayer  and  carpenter. 

BCHOOLMASrERB. 

Aflemooik — TUrt&  Hours  aUowedfor  this  Paper. 
Two  Questions  to  be  answered  oat  of  each  Section,  and  others  as  time  maj  permit 

aBOTIOM  I. 

1.  What  are  the  principal  bones  of  the  huni^n  skeleton?  How  are  they  kept 
together  at  the  joints,*  and  of  what  substance  are  they  composed? 

2.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  spine,  or  of  the  hand,  and  the  mechanical 
ooutrivanees  for  the  different  movements  which  they  are  intended  to  perform. 

3.  How  would  you  judge  of  the  habits  and  fbod  of  animals  irom  their  jaws 
and  teeth  ?    Illustrate  your  answer  by  examples. 

4.  What  are  muscles  and  tendons,  and  tlieir  uses  in  the  animal  frame  ?  And 
in  the  movement  of  one  bone  against  another  in  tlie  joints,  how  is  it  they  are  not 
worn  away  ? 

6.  What  is  the  cause  of  a  defect  in  vision  in  wliat  are  called  short-sighted  and 
long-siglited  persons,  and  what  kind  of  glasses  are  required  to  correct  it  in 
eacli?    What  are  the  purposes  of  the  eyelids  and  eyelashes? 

C.  Point  oat  any  differences  in  the  eyes  and  ears  of  animals  which  show  adi^ 
tion  to  their  respective  wants. 

SBOTION  II. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  artery  and  a  vein,  between  arterial  and 
venous  blood ;  and  why  is  tlie  cutting  or  rupture  of  an  artery  more  dangerous 
than  a  vein  7 

2.  Give  your  reasons  for  thinking  that  exercise  is  necessary,  and  generally 
beneficial  to  all  tlie  animal  functions. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  respiration  ?  Explain  how  the  chest  expands  and  con- 
tracts  in  this  process?  And  in  what  does  the  air  breathed  out  from  the  lungs 
differ  from  common  atmospheric  air?    What  experiment  would  shew  this? 

4.  Does  the  blood  undergo  any,  and  what  changpe  in  circulating  through  the 
body?  And  explain  tlie  functions  of  the  heart,  arteries  and  veins  in  this 
circulation. 

6.  What  are  the  properties  of  milk  as  a  food,  and  the  substances  it  oontams  ? 
Is  it  equally  good  at  all  periods  of  life? 

6.  What  analogy  is  there  between  the  blood  of  animals  and  the  sap  of  vege- 
tables? In  each  case  mention  as  many  substances  as  you  can  for  forming  which 
tliey  must  contain  the  materials? 

BBCTION   III. 

1.  What  are  the  constituent  parts  of  the  atmosphere?  How  are  they  com- 
bined, and  in  what  way  are  tliey  subservient  to  the  wants  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  specific  gravity  of  bodies : — end  under  what  conditions 
is  water  taken  as  the  standard  ?  How  would  you  ascertabi  the  specific  gravity 
of  substances  heavier  and  lighter  than  water  ? 

3.  Explain  the  principle  and  construction  of  the  common  barometer;  when 
the  raercuiy  stands  at  28-7  inches,  at  what  altitude  would  the  water  stand  in  a 
winter  barometer  ? 

4.  Describe  a  common  suction  pump  or  syphon;  and  explam  the  principle  of 
their  action  ? 

6.  A  vessel  will  float  on  water  whose  specific  gravity  is  I,  with  a  burden  of 
200  tons ;  what  weight  of  cargo  would  it  carry  if  floated  on  sea  water  whose 
qseciflc  gravity  is  1.035— or  on  mercury? 

■BCTION  XV. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  terms  "warm"  and  "cold;"  and  why  do  not  all 
substances  of  the  same  temperature  feel  equally  so  when  touched  ? 

2.  What  is  the  general  effect  which  heat  has  upon  matter;  and  what  are  the 
different  ways  in  which  solid  and  fluid  bodies  are  heated? 
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3.  What  are  the  phenomena  attending  the  melting  of  ioe,  and  heating  the 
mter  till  it  boik  away  in  steam? 

4.  Explain  how  dew  is  fonned,  and  its  effects  on  vegetable  life.  Why  does 
it  not  fidl  equally  on  grass  and  gravel  ? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  number  of  inches  of  rain  vrhkh.  &U  during  the  year 
at  any  particular  place;  and  how  is  this  ascertained? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  solvent  power  of  water?  Enumerate  the  sub- 
stances you  know  to  be  solvent  in  it  How  does  it  affect  the  group  of  plants 
and  animals? 


Morning — Thrte  E(mr$  attovoedfor  tkia  Paper, 
Two  QaetdoiM  to  be  aimrwed  out  of  etch  Sectton,  ftod  otheis  m  time  may  permit. 

■SOTlOlf  L 

1.  Define  the  following  words: — skill — ^industry— economy  and  forethought 
— wealth — money — ^and  illustrate  your  answer  by  their  application  in  matters 
of  social  life. 

2.  What  are  the  principal  conditions  of  industrial  success  among  the  laboring 
daseea,  and  what  kind  of  training  in  early  life  is  most  likely  to  lead  to  it  ? 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  of  paying  ready  money  in  your  dealings,  and  the 
disadvantages  of  the  contra^  practice? 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  of  doUimg  dubs  for  the  laboring  dassee^  and 
how  ought  they  to  be  conducted? 

■BOTION  IL 

1.  What  are  the  neccessary  conditions  of  a  cottage,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
healthy  and  comfortable?    What  is  the  use  of  a  fireplace  in  a  bedroom  ? 

2.  Give  some  of  the  various  ways  with  whidi  you  are  acquainted  of  preserv- 
ing meat  or  vegetables,  so  as  to  lay  them  up  in  store  for  future  use. 

3.  Of  the  modes  of  coolring  animal  food — ^roasting,  boiling,  stewing^ — ^which 
do  you  consider  the  most  economical,  and  why? 

3.  What  are  the  nutritive  properties  of  milk?  Explain  the  processes  of  making 
butter  and  cheese,  and  the  way  in  which  they  must  be  treated  in  order  to  m^e 
them  keep. 

6.  What  do  you  consider  a  proper  and  eoouomical  diet  table  for  a  week  for  a 
fiimily,  consisting  of  a  man,  bis  wife,  and  4  children  earnings  12  shillings  a 
week? 

SBOTIOlt  ui. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  artery  and  a  vein — ^between  arterial  and 
venous  blood  ? — and  why  is  the  cutting  or  rupture  of  an  artery  more  dangerous 
tlian  a  vein? 

2.  Does  the  blood  undergo  any  and  what  change  in  circulating  through  the 
body ;  and  explain  the  fimction  of  the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins  in  the  circulation. 

3.  What  are  the  musdes,  tendons  and  nerves,  and  their  uses  in  the  animal 
frame? 

4.  How  would  you  treat  a  scald  or  a  bum? 

5.  Give  your  reason  lor  thinking  that  exercise  is  necessary  and  generally 
beneficial  for  health. 

6.  What  are  the  advantages  of  deaning  the  teeth  daily  ?  and  what  are  the  dis- 
advantages of  losing  them  or  of  their  decaying  in  early  life? 

■OHOOLMiaTRBSBES. 

Afternoon — 7\oo  Sours  and  a  Half  dUowed  for  (his  Paper 
Two  Qaeetlons  to  be  answered  oat  of  each  Section,  and  others  as  time  may  permit. 

SBOTIOM  1. 

1.  Draw  out  a  series  of  lessons  on  domestic  economy,  such  as  you  think  would 
prove  useful  to  the  elder  girls  of  your  school,  and  describe  one  lesson  in  the  way 
you  judge  necessary  to  impart  it 

2.  In  what  respect  do  you  perceive  the  homes  of  your  scholars  to  be  deficient, 
and  the  teaching  of  your  sdiool  to  act  as  a  remedy  ? 
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3.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  you  conduct  the  needle-work  oltfaat  schooL 
What  distinction  do  you  make  between  the  uaeM  and  the  fiincy  work  which 
the  children  do? 

4.  Give  an  outline  of  a  lesson  on  soap,  and  its  uses. 

6.  Qive  your  reasons  ^f  any)  for  regarding  a  popular  knowledge  of  the  atmos- 
phere, water,  heat,  gases,  animal  economy,  &a,  as  not  unsnited  to  girls. 

■scTioir  II. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  "hard  and  soft"  water?  what  is  the  cause  of  it?  and 
what  are  the  effects  of  hard  and  soft  water  in  cooking  and  washing? 

2.  What  kind  of  substances  are  removed  by  filtering  and  by  boiling  water? 
Explain  the  process  in  both  cases. 

3.  Why  do  woolen  things  shrink  when  washed  ? 

4.  What  are  Hie  advantages  of  woolen  and  cotton  things  as  dothing  for  the 
laboring  dasses  over  linen?  and  why  is  cotton  preferred  in  warm  climate? 

6.  What  is  the  best  tea-pot  to  use,  and  why  ? 


Oh'  THE  'r 

YI.  ELEMENTARt  INSTRUCTION  IN  ECONOMICAL  SCIENCE. 


The  Cohpaniok  to  the  BritiBh  Almanic  for  I860,  contains  a  val- 
uable paper  by  Charles  Knight,  on  ^  The  necessity  for  Elementary 
Instruction  in  Political  Economy^  suggested  bj  the  extensive  and 
disastrous  combination  of  workmen,  engaged  in  and  around  London  in 
building,  for  higher  wages.  The  cure  for  this  and  similar  **'  strikes," 
suggested  by  this  veteran  laborer  for  popular  enlighten  iqient,  is  the 
'  general  diffusion  through  schools  and  mechanics'  institutions,  of  the 
elementary  principles  which  underlie  the  phenomena  of  industrial  life, 
and  determine  the  conditions  of  industrial  success.  We  give  the 
closing  portion  of  this  paper — as  affording  good  specimens,  both  of 
subjects  and  treatment,  of  lessons  on  Common  Things,  and  exhibiting 
the  progress  and  direction  of  popular  education  in  Great  Britain. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  whj,  some  thirty  yean  ago,  when  there  still  existed 
in  many  qnartors  an  indisposition,  if  not  a  strong  objection,  to  teach  the  mass 
of  the  people  any  thing,  there  should  have  been  an  especial  objection  to  teach- 
ing them  political  economy.  There  was  peculiar  ignorance  at  the  root  of  this 
objection — the  same  sort  of  ignorance  that  was  opposed^  instraction  in  geolog- 
ical adenoe— the  ignorance  of  cowardice.  Br.  Chalmers  in  1826  thought  that, 
"in  deference  to  a  general  but  ill-founded  alarm,  the  education  of  workmen  in 
political  economy  should  be  kept  out  of  mechanics*  schools."  The  alarmists  be- 
lieved that  "a  lecture  upon  this  subject  in  a  school  of  arts"  would  be  like  "a 
demagogue  in  the  midst  of  his  radical  auditoiy."*  Against  these  prejudices  Dr. 
Chalmers  maintains,  what  scaicely  any  one  now  doubts,  that  "  political  econ- 
omy, the  introduction  of  which  into  our  popular  courses  has  been  so  much 
deprecated,  will  be  found  to  iiave  pre-eminence  over  the  other  sciences,  in  act- 
ing as  a  sedative,  and  not  as  a  stimulant,  to  all  sorts  of  turbulence  and  disorder; 
will  afford  another  example  of  the  affinity  which  exists  between  the  cause  of 
popular  education  and  that  of  public  tranquility."!  ^^  \^^1^  Br.  Whately,  now 
Archbishop  of  Bublin,  in  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  in  his  capacity  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  adverted  to  the  same 
prejudice,  and  proclaimed  that  political  economy  ought  to  be  taught,  and  could 
easily  be  taught,  lo  aXL  **  There  are  some  very  simple  but  important  truths 
belong^g  to  the  science  we  are  now  engaged  in,  which  might  with  the  utmost 
fiicility  be  brought  down  to  the  capacity  of  a  child,  and  which,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  the  lower  orders  can  not  even  safely  be  left  ignorant  o£"{    With  the 

*  «*Ctfvie  £eoiMmy,"  vol.  ill.  p.  382.  t  Ibid.,  p.  407. 

}  ^IntnduUary  LecturUf"  p.  817. 


> 
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fianction  of  auch  authorities,  we  may  fidrly  oak  the  most  timid  person— one  who 
may  still  believe  that  "political  economy"  means  "politics,"  or  that  "social 
economy"  means  "socialism" — ^to  follow  us  to  a  school  where  "political  econ- 
omy" is  intelligently  taught — not  "brought  down  to  the  capacity  of  a  child"  by 
evasions  or  dilutions  of  the  truths  which  the  philosophical  student  receives  as 
axioms;  but  by  leading  "the  capadty  of  a  child"  to  recognize,  step  by  step, 
and  to  expound  himself  as  he  goes  on,  the  whole  "phenomena  of  industrial  life," 
and  the  "conditions  of  industrial  success."* 

In  the  south-eastern  district  of  the  metropolis  is  the  largest  of  the  schools 
known  as  "  Birkbeck  "  schools.  These  Birkbeck  schools  have,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  the  London  Mechanics'  Institute,  been  established  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  William  Ellis.  Upon  the  school  at  Peckham,  which  we  are  about  to  de- 
scribe, Mr.  Ellis  has  expended  about  five  thousand  pounds.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  our  readers  to  know  who  and  what  is  the  person  making  such  individual 
efforts  for  the  promotion  of  education, — one  who  has  been  selected  by  the 
Queen  to  teach  her  own  children  the  elements  of  all  individual  and  national 
prosperity,  ^hich  he  has  for  some  years  been  striving  to  teach,  and  to  procure 
to  be  taught,  to  many  amongst  the  children  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  who  are 
accustomed  to  be  spoken  of  as  "  the  lower  orders."  There  must  be  something, 
it  may  be  thought,  very  remarkable  in  this  teaching,  and  equally  of  the  nature 
of  discoveries  in  the  subjects  taught,  which  makes  the  teaching  as  attractive, 
and  the  knowledge  as  indispensable,  to  the  prince  as  to  the  peasant  The  mode 
of  teaching  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Socrates:  the  subjects  taught  date  from  the 
birth  of  civilization.  We  extract  ihom  "  T?ie  English  OydopcBdia  0/  Biography^'^ 
a  brief  notice  of  the  founder  of  Birkbeck  schools: — William  Ellis  "was  bom  in 
the  vicinity  of  London  in  1800.  The  son  of  a  gentleman  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits,  he  was  early  placed  in  a  mercantile  office,  and  soon  acquired  such  a 
position  among  commercial  men,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  appointed 
manager  of  a  marine-insurance  office— a  post  he  has  ever  since  held,  the  office 
under  his  management  having  become  one  of  the  most  sucoessAil  establishments 
of  its  kind  in  the  metropolis.  But  commercial  pursuits  did  not  at  any  time  en- 
tirely engross  his  thoughts.  His  attention  was  in  early  life  drawn  to  the  subject 
of  political  economy  by  the  circumstance  of  his  copying  for  Mr.  Tooke  (who  was 
a  friend  of  his  father)  the  manuscript  of  his  work  on  Prices ;  and  it  was  for  Mr. 
Ellis  a  fortunate  circumstance  that,  while  involved  in  the  difficulties  which  that 
mass  of  facts  was  sure  to  present  to  a  3roung  inquirer,  he  found  no  less  able  a 
guide  than  the  late  James  Mill,  under  whose  advice  he  prosecuted  the  study 
with  great  ardor  and  with  corresponding  success.  And  here  perhaps  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  call  attention  to  one  &ct  in  Mr.  EUis's  history,  which,  besides 
exercising  probably  a  very  powerful  influence  in  the  molding  of  his  opinions^ 
both  on  literary  and  political  subjects,  has  certainly  impressed  a  marked  chanu> 
ter  upon  his  educational  efforts.  The  study  of  eoonomic  science  in  early  life, 
like  his  teaching  of  it  in  his  riper  years,  was  not  a  thing  of  books  merely.  Not 
undervaluing  books,  yet  not  content  to  rest  his  belief  on  authority  as  such,  he 
investigated  for  himself  and  so  conducts  his  lessons  that  boys  do  really  investi- 
gate for  themselves.  Tlie  conclusions  of  the  writers  on  political  economy  were 
in  his  hands  propositions  for  investigation.    He  tried  them  against  the  phenom- 

_  ■■■  ■■■■■ —^^ 

-  The  admirable  little  book  by  Mr.  William  Ellia,  edited  by  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  is  entitled, 
*  LeMons  on  the  Phenmnena  of  Induotrial  Li/e,  and  the  CwditSane  of  induitrial  Siueeee*" 
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ena  of  industrial  life,  as  his  daily  commercial  experience  gave  him  opportunity; 
and  the  knowledge  so  gained  has  rendered  him  one  of  the  discoverers  in  the 
science,  as  well  as  perhaps  one  of  its  most  zealous  and  able  advocates.  And 
when  we  call  to  mind  the  great  social  changes  of  the  present  century,  it  wDl  not 
be  difficult  to  understand  how  large  the  field,  and  how  important  the  subjects, 
on  which  Mr.  Ellis's  observation  has  been  ezerdsed.  In  his  boyhood  Mr. 
Tooke  put  him  in  possession  of  all  that  was  then  understood  of  Bank  Restriction 
Acts  and  a  depreciated  currency.  Since  then  he  has  seen  our  currency,  as  at 
present  established,  assailed  in  every  panic  fVom  that  of  1825  to  that  of  1848 ; 
and  during  the  same  period  there  have  passed  under  his  scrutiny  all  the  great 
strikes  by  which  workmen  have  been  deluded  into  tlie  hope  of  alleviating  the 
Bufferings  incident  to  insufficient  wages.  These  evils  induced  Mr.  EUis  to  make 
some  attempt  at  removing  them ;  and  further  impelled,  it  may  be,  by  the  kindly 
feelings  toward  chUdren  which  form  a  prominent  feature  in  his  character,  he  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  introduce  into  schools  such  instruction  as  should  send 
bojrs  into  the  world  ftimished  with  intelligent  thoughts  upon  all  the  great  ques- 
tions relating  to  industrial  life.  With  this  view,  he  began  in  1846  a  serious  of 
lessons  to  the  elder  boys  of  a  British  school,  to  which  for  some  years  previously 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  render  assistance ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  also 
gathered  round  him  a  group  of  schoolmasters,  with  whom  he  went  over  the 
course  of  inquiry  which  will  be  found  in  his  ^Progressive  licssonsf  and  these 
'  Lessons '  will  also  fhmish  a  good  illustration  of  the  mode  of  teaching  adopted. 
The  boys  had  no  tasks  to  learn  by  rote ;  but  the  whole  of  the  subjects  brought 
belbre  them,  with  the  exception  of  things  merely  technical  and  nrbitraiy,  were, 
80  to  speak,  developed  by  the  boys  themselves,  they  being  gpiided  in  their  in- 
quiries, of  course,  by  the  questions  of  the  teacher.  Thus  these  lessons  came  to 
be  something  more  than  the  mere  teaching  of  dry  academical  political  economy. 
Tliey  assumed,  in  fitct,  the  character  of  moral  lessons.  For,  thus  taught,  not 
only  do  children  learn  as  a  matter  of  fact  about  what  is  going  on  as  the  every- 
day work  of  industrial  life,  but  they  are  continually  invited  to  Investigate  what 
ought  to  be  the  rule  of  conduct  of  those  who  are  engaged  both  in  production 
and  distribution." 

The  Feckham  Bu-kbeck  School,  founded  in  1852,  is  a  large  isolated  building  on 
the  bank  of  the  Surrey  Oanal,  not  far  removed  from  a  great  thoroughfare  and 
the  abodes  of  a  dense  population,  but  accessible  by  very  indifferent  roads,  and 
surrounded  by  cabbage-gardens  and  other  large  portions  of  land  not  yet  brought 
under  subjection  to  the  empire  of  brick  and  mortar.  Through  the  miry  ways 
some  five  hundred  boys  and  girls  trudge  every  morning,  to  receive  a  better  edu- 
cation, at  a  lower  price,  than  they  can  obtain  at  many  schools  denominated 
first-class.  These  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  artisans,  clerks,  shopkeepers, 
and  we  may  add  of  gentlemen.  There  is  a  large  room  appropriated  for  the  par- 
ticular instruction  of  girls,  a  much  larger  room  for  boys,  and  a  large  room  where 
boys  and  girls  assemble  together,  for  instruction  in  certain  branches  of  knowl- 
edge common  to  both.  When  we  entered  in  the  morning,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  boys  were  engaged  in  writing  on  paper  fh>m  copies  set  before  them. 
This  is  all  we  could  observe  in  the  school  of  the  ordinary  mode  of  instruction. 
None  were  occupied  in  learning  lessons  in  spelling  or  grammar.  There  are  no 
books  used  in  the  scliool  We  learnt  that  another  moiety  of  the  male  scholara 
were  occupied  in  a  class-room,  where  oral  instruction  was  going  forward.  In  a 
short  time  the  boys  we  had  seen  engaged  in  learning  writing  had  finished  their 
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task.  At  the  word  of  oommand  of  "  attention,"  they  stood  up ;  "  right  fiice/* — 
"mark  time  " — "march " — and,  in  as  perfect  order  as  a  company  of  soldiers  in 
Hyde  Park,  they  proceeded  to  the  class-room,  where  they  took  their  seats  with- 
out noise  or  huny.  A  file  of  girls  entered,  apd  took  the  front  row  before  tlie 
raised  table  of  Hr.  Shields,  the  master  of  the  school ;  and  thus  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  chUdren,  from  ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  were  engaged  for  an  hour 
in  a  lesson  in  arithmetia  This  was  not  taught  by  the  ordinary  method  of  the 
school-books,  but  by  tliat  higher  method  which  calls  out  the  mind  to  understand 
the  raHonaU  of  fig^es.  The  problem  was  worked  out  upon  a  slate,  tbe  boys 
constantly  giving  the  calculations,  and  the  teacher  writing  down  the  figures. 
A  lesson  on  chemistry  succeeded,  in  which  the  teacher  showed  many  experi- 
ments upon  the  flour  of  wheat,  of  rice,  and  of  potatoes,  to  exhibit  what  constitu- 
ted starch,  and  its  chemical  constituents.  In  both  these  lessons  many  questions 
originated  with  the  boys  themselves,  and  the  solutions  of  their  difficulties  im- 
pressed the  knowledge  upon  them  in  a  manner  they  would  not  be  likely  to 
forget.  We  may  observe,  that  whenever  a  difficult  word,  such  as  hydrogen,  or 
oxygen,  or  isomeric,  occurred,  the  teacher  called  upon  the  class  to  spell  it 
Each  volunteer  thrust  out  his  hand,  to  show  that  he  was  competent  to  do  so. 
The  word  was  written  on  the  slate;  and  thus  spelling  was  learnt  without 
books. 

These  processes  were  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  school;  and  we  mention 
them  here  to  show  that  in  the  political  economy  class,  which  we  attended  in  the 
afternoon,  there  was  nothing  exceptional  to  the  general  system  of  education 
pursued  daily  in  this  establishment  But  having  taken  notes  of  this  lesson, 
which  was  also  conducted  without  any  previous  knowledge  acquired  by  tbe 
scholars  from  books,  we  shall  endeavor,  as  literally  as  we  can,  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  mode  in  which  an  hour's  instruction  was  conducted.  There  are  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  boys  seated  before  the  master,  and  he  thus  begins.  We 
indicate  the  questions  by  Q.,  and  the  answers  of  the  pupils  by  A. : — 

Q.  When  a  boy  goes  to  work,  what  does  he  expect  to  receive  ? 

A.  (from  twenty  at  once.)  Wages. 

Q,  When  a  boy  goes  to  work  for  wages,  from  whom  does  he  expect  to  re- 
ceive the  wages? 

A.  A  capitalist — a  roan  who  possesses  capital 

Q.  What  does  a  capitalist  look  for  in  this  expenditure? 

A,  Profit 

Q.  Wbilst  the  capital  is  thus  employed  to  produce  more  wealth,  what  hap- 
pens to  it? 

A.  It  is  being  consumed. 

(The  teadier  then  gave  several  illustrations: — how  when  a  fiirmer  employs 
capital  in  feeding  laborers,  food  is  consumed:  in  clothing  them,  clothes  are  con- 
sumed—which they  replace  by  wages,  as  regards  themselves.) 

Q.  If  a  portion  of  the  farmer's  capital  is  thus  consumed,  and  if  the  seed  sown 
m  the  grouud  is  also  consumed,  there  must  be  an  interval  before  there  is  profit 
When  will  profit  come?  Several  answers  were  given,  which  resolved  them- 
selves into — 

A,  After  next  harvest  (Remark. — Laborers  working  for  wages  are  thus 
paid  out  of  capital  When  working  men  meet  together  and  talk  about  wages, 
some  say — perhaps  some  of  you  may  have  heard  it  said — wag^  are  paid  out  of 
profits.  This  is  a  mistake.  A  workman  can't  wait  for  profits.  Ho  goes  to  the 
capitalist  and  says,  "Give  me  wages  out  of  wl)at  you  have  stored  up  in  the 
past:  I  will  work  to  produce  more  for  the  future.") 

Q.  Would  you  rather,  tlien,  have  capital  abundant  or  scarce  ? 

A.  Abundant 

Q.  Why? 
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A.  Because  there  will  be  more  wages  to  be  paid  out  of  capital 

Q.  Suppose  a  capitalist,  in  employing  his  capital,  makes  lai^  profits,  would 
that  harm  the  working  man  7 

A.  No.    There  would  be  more  capital  to  pay  wages. 

Q.  Which  is  best,  that  capitalists  should  be  saving  or  wasteful  ? 

A.  Saving. 

Q,  Why? 

A,  (After  several  attempts,  a  boy  said,)  If  wasteful  men,  they  would  consume^ 
and  have  less  capital. 

Q.  But  if  they  were  not  wa8te(\il,;vdiat  would  happen  ? 

A,  There  would  be  more  capital  to  earn  capital  hereafter. 

Q.  Are  you  sony,  then,  that  capitalists  should  have  great  profits? 

A.  Glad. 

Q.  Sorry  that  they  should  be  saving  ? 

A.  6huL 

^.  Do  all  workmen  get  the  same  wages? 

A.  Na 

Q.  Does  a  boy  always  get  wages  when  he  first  goes  to  work? 

A.  No.    He  sometimes  goes  to  work  without  wages. 

Q.  His  parents  or  fi-iends,  therefore,  provide  for  him  till  he  is  capable  of  earn- 
ing wages.    But  do  all  men  get  the  same  wages  ? 

A.  No.  (An  example  is  then  given  of  the  difference  of  wages  to  a  foreman 
and  a  laborer,  using  the  word  "laborer"  not  in  the  general  sense  in  which  all 
who  work  for  wages  are  called  laborers.) 

Q.  Why  does  the  foreman  get  more  than  the  laborer  ? 

A.  Because  the  foreman's  work  is  of  more  value  than  the  laborer'^  The 
Ibreman  is  a  skilled  man. 

Q.  There  are  differences  of  character  as  well  as  of  skill  between  two  work- 
men.  Why  do  capitalists  run  after  men,  and  will  give  them  very  high  wages 
fbr  skill,  and  a  combination  of  good  qualities? 

A.  Capitalists  give  wages  to  workmen  in  proportion  to  their  productiveness. 
fThe  word  "productiveness"  is  then  spelt  and  written  on  the  slate,  and  tlie  in- 
ference is  urged,  that  if  they  prefer  high  wages  to  low  wages,  they  must  try  to 
be  productiva) 

Q.  What  is  there  in  the  character  of  a  workman  besides  his  skill  that  goes  to 
make  up  productiveness  ?  (a  pause.)  Whidi  would  be  most  productive,  a  sober 
or  a  drunken  workman  ? 

A.  A  sober. 

Q.  One  getting  knowledge  or  one  dissipated? 

A.  One  getting  knowledge. 

Q,  One  fhmk  and  truthfUl,  or  the  contrary? 

A.  One  frank  and  truthful. 

Q.  When  a  master  engages  a  fighting  and  quarrelsome  man,  what  does  that 
matter  as  long  as  he  does  not  fight  the  master? 

A.  The  master  knows  that  he  is  a  questionable  man. 

Q.  How  does  the  possession  of  bad  qualities  like  these  interfere  with  a  work- 
roan's  productiveness?  (A  pause.)  If  a  master  bricklayer  engages  two  brick- 
layers— one  sober,  one  drunken — and  gives  them  eadi  five  shillings  a  day,  we 
say  they  are  earning  the  same  wages.  But  a  man  living  by  wages  fives  through 
them  all  the  year.  If  the  sober  bricklayer  lias  worked  fifty-two  weeks  of  the 
year,  and  the  drunken  forty-two,  which  has  the  higher  wages  ? 

A,  The  sober. 

(Lay,  then,  to  heart  this  truth — ^that  the  capitalist  distributes  wages  according 
to  the  productiveness  of  the  workman,  and  that  the  amount  of  his  productive- 
ness is  determmed  by  industry,  skill,  sobriety,  truthfulness.) 

Q.  Were  any  capitalists  ever  laborers? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  If  there  are  two  boys  starting  in  life,  one  the  son  of  a  man  who  has  accu- 
mulated capital,  the  other  of  a  man  who  has  not,  shall  I  be  right  in  saying  that 
the  boy  without  this  advantage  can  never  be  a  capitalist? 

A.  No. 

Q.  But  what  is  to  make  liim  a  capitalist? 

A.  Saving. 
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Q.  How  are  wages  uauallj  paid? 

A.  In  money. 

(The  teacher  then  proceeded  to  some  elementary  questions  regarding  money* 
wages,  and  the  fluctuating  prices  of  commodities:  but  as  the  time  for  the  polit- 
ical economy  lesson  was  nearly  at  an  end,  he  left  that  subject,  to  be  resumed  on 
a  future  day.) 

We  give  this  plain  transcript  of  our  notes,  as  near  as  possible  in  the  words 
of  the  teacher  and  the  pupils,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  princi- 
ples by  which  the  popular  ignorance  of  economical  truths  is  to  be  met;  but  to 
invite  attention  to  the  mode  of  teaching  pursued  with  great  suooeas  in  the  Birk- 
beck  schools.  It  is  true  that  these  sdiools  have  the  especial  advantage  of  the 
general  superintendence  of  their  founder;  and  that  the  Peckham  school,  in  par- 
ticular, has  the  very  rare  benefit  of  a  master  possessing,  in  the  highest  degree, 
the  educational  talent — ^the  power  of  imparting  knowledge  to  others  by  leading 
their  minds,  step  by  step,  to  work  out  their  own  instruction.  The  transcript  of 
our  notes  can  give  no  notion  of  the  interest  of  this  lesson  on  wages;  of  the  rapt 
attention  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  boys  to  what  most  diildren  would  shrink 
from  as  a  dry  and  difficult  subject;  their  eagerness  to  answer;  their  desire  to 
answer  in  the  clearest  manner,  and  by  the  use  of  precise  terms  to  avoid  exhib- 
iting what  their  teacher  called  "a  sloppy  state  of  mind."  The  same  intelligent 
instructor  gives  a  lesson  on  social  economy  twice  a  week,  at  the  London  Uni- 
versity College,  to  elder  and  more  advanced  students  than  these  Peckham  boys. 
But  although  the  course  for  the  better-prepared  pupils  may  embrace  a  wider 
range  and  include  more  subtle  points,  it  must  rest  upon  the  same  facts,  and  be 
developed  in  the  same  process  of 'reasoning,  as  that  of  which  we  have  fUmished 
an  example. 

If  teachers  could  be  readily  trained  to  the  work  which  Mr.  Shields  performs 
with  remarkable  success,  we  sliould  have  no  doubt  of  the  rapid  spread  of  such 
*'  elementary  instruction  in  political  economy  "  in  schools  for  every  class.  A 
step  has  been  made  towards  this  end,  in  "A  Course  of  Six  Lectures  on  Social 
Science  as  a  branch  of  School  Instruction,  especially  addressed  to  teachers," 
which  Mr.  Ellis  has  just  delivered  in  the  lecture-theater.  South  Kensington, 
under  the  direction  of  the  "  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education."  To  these  lectures  four  hundred  schoolmasters,  school- 
mistresses, and  pupils,  have  been  admitted  gratuitously.  The  sylhibus  is  a  very 
suggestive  outline  of  wliat  "  social  science  "  here  means : — 

Lecture  I. — Introductory.  Necessity  of  Social  Science  as  a  branch  of  school 
instruction.  Preparation  of  schoolmasters  and  pupil-teachers  for  teaching  the 
science. 

Lecture  II. — Form  in  which  the  subject  should  be  presented  to  children. 
Method  of  opening  and  conducting  the  instruction.  Dependence  of  children  on 
parents.  Condition  of  each  generation  principally  determined  by  the  conduct 
of  preceding  generations.  Conduct  necessary  to  preserve  the  advantages  be- 
queathed by  preceding  generations,  and  to  add  to  them.  Industry,  knowledge, 
skill,  and  economy,  as  sources  of  wealth  and  well-being. 

Lecture  IIL — Different  ways  of  attempting  to  obtain  possession  of  wealth. 
Which  to  be  encoun^ied,  and  which  discouraged,  and  why?  Protection  to 
property.  Respect  for  property.  Precautions  for  guarding  against  a  diminution 
of  the  store  of  wealth,  and  arrangements  for  promoting  its  increase.  The  func- 
tion of  capital.  Nature  of  the  engagements  between  capitalists  and  laborers, 
employers  and  employed,  masters  and  servants,  and  between  capitalists  and 
capitalists. 

Lecture  TV. — Wajrcs,  or  the  share  of  the  produce  of  past  lalwr  obtainable  by 
laborers.    Uow  distributed  among  laborers,  and  by  whom  ?    Wages  hitherto 
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inadequate,  and  why?  Means  for  obtaining  an  increase  of  wages.  Profit,  or 
the  increase  obtainable  by  capitalists,  and  why  more  by  some  than  by  others. 
Capitalists  and  laborers  not  two  entirely  separate  classes.  The  former  constantly 
recruited  from  the  latter.  Some  laborers  possessed  of  larger  capitals  than  many 
administratora  of  capital 

Leoture  V. — Division  of  labor.  Kew  responsibilities  incurred  by  the  adop- 
tion of  division  of  labor.  Interchange.  How  administrators  of  capital  are 
warned  against  producing  what  society  does  not  wish  for,  and  stimulated  to  pro- 
duce what  it  does  wish  for.  Value  and  its  fluctuations.  Supply  and  demand, 
and  the  fluctuations  in  them.    Cost  of  production. 

Lbctube  VI. — Contrivances  for  facilitating  and  expediting  interchange. 
Measures  and  weights.  Money.  Prices.  Causes  and  consequences  of  fluctua- 
tions of  prices.  Wealth,  capitid,  wages,  and  profit,  as  estimated  in  money.  Full 
advantage  of  these  contrivances  not  to  be  enjoyed  without  trustworthiness  and 
fidelity  in  the  performanoe  of  contracts;  and  these  and  other  good  qualities 
scarcely  to  be  expected  without  the  schoolmasters'  assistance. 

We  have  thus  indicated  two  modes  of  conveying  elementary  instruction  in 
political  economy.  The  mode  pursued  in  the  Birkbeck  schools  is  "the  indirect 
dialogical  method  which  Socrates  mvariably  adopted;  and  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  his  method  of  extracting  scientific  truth  fh>m  the  mass  of  semblances 
and  contradictions  by  which  it  was  surrounded,"  ("  English  CydopcBcUa,^^  ArUde^ 
"  Socraks.^^  The  other  method  is  the  more  familiar  one  of  lectures.  The  com- 
parative efficiency  of  either  method  must  very  greatly  depend  upon  the  individ- 
ual power  of  the  teacher.  But  with  two  men  of  equal  knowledge  and  equal 
capacity  of  exposition,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  the  Socratic  method 
would  be  productive  of  the  most  permanent  advantage  to  learners — whether 
young  or  adult — whether  coming  to  be  taught  with  unbiased  minds,  or  with 
minds  dioked  up  with  the  weeds  of  popular  ignorance,  which  must  be  removed 
before  good  seed  can  germinate. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  that,  under  the  guidance  of  a  most 
faitelligent  master,  we  saw  at  Peckham,  working  out  their  own  instruction  in 
political  economy,  the  ages  may  be  taken  at  from  nine  to  fourteen  years.  Tak- 
ing the  whole  school,  the  average  age  would  be  above  that  of  our  National  and 
British  schools,  in  which  the  period  of  education  rarely  extends  beyond  the  age 
of  twelve  or  at  most  thirteen,  from  three  or  four  years  of  age.  It  is  possibly 
from  a  belief  that  political  economy  can  not  be  made  intelligible  in  these  schools^ 
or  even  in  the  "  trainmg  colleges,"  that  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  council 
of  education  we  find  not  the  slightest  mention  of  this  branch  of  instruction. 
We  may  ascertain  the  number  of  schools  in  which  the  bulk  of  tlie  pupils  of  both 
sexes  are  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic;  and 
some  in  English  grammar,  geography,  and  history.  In  a  few  schools,  modern 
languages,  mathematics,  drawing,  and  music,  are  professed  to  be  taught  In 
very  many  of  these  public  schools  the  pupils  are,  also  trained  in  industrial  occu- 
pations. Might  it  not  be  salutary  to  give  some  instruction  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  on  which  business  transactions  are  conducted,  and  the  conditions 
of  success  in  industrial  life  ?  "^ould  it  not  be  wise,  in  a  country  where  about 
four  hundred  masters  and  two  hundred  and  filly  mistresses  are  annually  pre- 
pared in  training  schools  for  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  teachers,  tliat 
they  should  be  trained  in  that  knowledge  which,  if  judiciously  unparted,  would 
go  far  to  produce  a  happier  and  a  more  contented  population— -certainly  to  put 
an  end  to  that  chronic  state  of  foverisli  hostility  between  capitalists  and  laborers 
which  is  constantly  lessening  the  productiveness  of  industry  by  diminishing  the 
foods  for  tlie  support  of  labor?    In  the  absence  of  any  such  provision  for  edu- 
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cation  in  oar  public  schools  that  receive  the  assistance  of  the  state,  let  us  see 
whether  there  is  not  a  large  field  for  sach  teaching  in  those  institutions  where 
the  imperfectly-educated  boy  or  girl,  grown  into  an  adult,  may  continue  the 
course  of  early  instruction,  to  carry  forward  its  benefits,  or  repair  its  deficiencies. 
The  number  of  institutions  in  the  kingdom,  whether  called  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutions, or  Literary  and  Sdentiflc  Institutions,  has  been  roughly  estimated  at 
one  thousand.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  very  precise  as  to  the  number,  with 
reference  to  our  present  purpose:  we  may  broadly  affirm  that,  in  none  of  these 
is  political  economy  systematically  taught  Ko  doubt  in  a  rery  small  number 
of  these  educational  establishments  a  few  lectures  have  been  occasionally  given, 
as  at  the  Liverpool  Institute— a  noble  foundation  "  for  the  instruction  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  principles  of  the  arts  they  practice,  and  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  science  and  useful  knowledge  connected  therewith/*  No  defin- 
ition could  more  distinctly  include  political  economy,  as  a.  science  to  be  most 
especially  taught  where  fourteen  hundred  such  pupils  are  in  daily  attendance. 
At  a  public  meeting  held  on  the  *liti  of  October  last,  "to  inaugurate  a  greatly 
extended  scheme  of  instruction  in  the  evening-school  of  the  institute,"  the  Rev. 
Stowell  Brown,  in  moving  one  of  the  resolutions,  thus  expressed  himself  with 
reference  to  what  he  considered  an  omission  in  the  list  of  subjects  to  be  taught 
under  this  comprehensive  scheme  :•— 

I  have  looked  over  the  list,  and  have  felt  disappointed  at  one  thing,  because 
I  rather  fimcy  there  is  an  omission  here;  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  referring 
to  it,  and  asking  whether  it  is  possible  to  have  the  omission  fupplied.  There  is 
a  science  which  is  of  very  vast  importance;  a  science  in  which  all  classes  of  the 
community  are  very  gpreatly  concerned ;  a  science  which  has  been  strangely 
neglected  in  educational  institutions  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  firom  which 
neglect  the  country  is  suffering,  will  continue  to  suffer,  and  must  suffer,  until 
such  science  meets  with  careful  cultivation ;  that  sdenoe  is  political  economy. 
I  don't  think  in  an  assembly  like  tliis,  composed  to  a  great  extent  of  mercantile 
men,  presided  over  by  a  merchant  known  every  where,  and  honored  wherever 
be  is  known,  that  there  can  be  any  necessity  for  stating,  and  for  proving,  that 
political  economy  is  not  politics,  or  that  political  economy  is  something  a  great 
deal  better  and  higher  than  all  politics,  and  is  not  based  upon  feeling,  opinion, 
and  prejudices,  but  upon  fiicts,  calculations,  and  reasoning;  nor  can  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  showmg  the  necessity  of  this  science.  I  say  that  the  social 
condition  and  the  moral  character  of  the  nation  is  veiy  greatly  involved  in  the 
matter.  All,  from  the  lord  of  ten  thousand  acres  to  the  tenant  of  a  cellar — from 
the  speculator  in  the  funds  down  to  the  man  who  cries  oysters  in  the  street — all 
are  interested  in  the  matter.  If  you  want  proof  of  it,  you  may  see  it  in  the 
metropolitan  building  strike,  in  the  Preston  strike,  and  other  disagreements  be- 
tween employers  and  the  employed,  arising  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of 
those  great  principles  which  must  regulate  the  relationships  of  capital  and  labor. 
And,  whatever  may  be  your  predilections  or  prejudices,  gentlemen ;  whatever 
be  your  hopes  or  fears,  you  know  this,  that  it  is  at  least  perfectly  possible  that 
many  thousands  of  those  men  who  have  been  manifesting  such  ignorance  of 
those  great  principles,  will  shortly  be  put  in  possession  of  the  political  suffhige, 
and,  under  those  circumstances,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  that  those 
principles  should  be  well  inculcated  upon  the  people.  Is  not  this  science  as  useM 
at  least  as  ancient  history?  Is  it  not  as  important  as  fi'eehand  drawing  7  Is  it 
not  of  at  least  as  much  consequence  that  the  working  man  should  know  the 
philosophy  of  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  as  the  problems  of  spherical  trigo- 
nometry 7  And  is  there  no  wise  man  amongst  us,  who,  looking  down  with  dis- 
dain upon  all  political  sects,  can  deliver  wise  and  weighty  maxims  upon  this 
subject  to  those  great  classes  of  the  community  whom  we  seek  to  bring  within 
the  pale  of  this  institution,  whose  manual  skill  is  England's  strength,  but  whose 
mental  darkness  threatens  to  be  England's  danger? 

The  speaker  was  told  that  the  directors  had  not  overlooked  the  necessity  of 
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instraction  in  political  economy;  "and  if  thej  could  add  political  economy  to 
the  present  coorae,  they  would  most  certainly  do  so  at  the  earliect  opportunity.'* 
Is  it  the  want  of  teachers  that  consUtutes  the  difficulty?  The  "Science  and 
Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  of  Education  "  hayo  announced  by 
their  Minute  of  the  2d  of  June,  1869,  that  they  "wQl  hereafter  assist  the  indus- 
trial classes  of  this  country  in  supplying  themselves  with  instruction  in  the 
rudiments  of  practical  and  descriptive  geometry,  physios,  chemistry,  geology  and 
mineralogy,  and  natural  history,  by  augmentation  grants  in  aid  of  salary  to  com- 
petent teachers,"  &o.  Kot  a  word  of  the  science  which  involves  "the  social 
condition,  and  the  moral  character  of  the  nation.'*  The  "programme  of  exam- 
iuations  for  the  Society  of  Arts'  Union  of  Institutes,"  has  "  political  and  social 
economy"  as  one  of  fourteen  subjects,  in  which  candidates  for  prizes  are  to  be 
examined.  If  ay  we  ask  if  any  one  candidate  ever  appeared,  and  if  any  prize 
was  ever  awarded  in  that  department  of  knowledge? 

A  fiunt  notion  has  begun  to  develop  itself  amongst  the  directors  and  friends 
of  "institutions,"  that  something  more  than  the  ordinary  course  of  rudimentary 
instruction  requires  to  be  provided  for  the  "evening  daases,"  that,  in  the  popu- 
lous manufiicturing  districts  are  now  commonly  attached  to  such  institutions — 
something  more,  even,  than  the  occasional  lecturer,  who  has  rather  gone  out  of 
fashion.  In  the  "Second  Report  of  the  East  Lancashire  Union  of  Institutions 
havmg  Evening  Schools,"  issued  in  August  last,  we  find  this  statement : — 

The  promoters  of  the  East  Lancashire  Union  seek  to  ascertain  in  what  way 
not  only  the  humble  learning  of  the  elementary  school,  struggling  with  obsta- 
cles at  present  insurmountable,  may  be  completed,  but  habits  of  self-culture 
formed  in  our  youth  between  thirteen  and  manhood.  They  found  in  this  Union 
only  one  or  two  evening-schools  connected  with  inspected  day-schools.  But  in 
every  considerable  village  existed  evening-schools,  unconnected  with  day- 
schools,  open  to  the  members  of  every  religious  communion,  and  associated  with 
libraries  and  news-rooms.  This  group  was  commonly  called  a  mechanics*  or 
literary  institution.  Experience  had  shown  that  its  vital  parts  were  the  niglit- 
school,  the  library,  and  the  news-room.  The  occasional  lecturer,  employed  as 
an  expedient  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  people  as  to  objects  of  intellectual 
pursuit,  had  ceased  to  have  any  permanent  attraction  for  those  of  our  sagacious 
workmen  who  sought  amusement  leas  than  instruction. 

The  promoters  of  the  East  Lancanshire  Union  seek  to  realize  the  original  de- 
sign of  mechanics'  institutions — ^that  they  should  be  "colleges  for  working  men." 
To  accomplish  this  object,  they  say  that  "there  are  two  plans  to  be  carried 
out"  The  first  would  be  "to  supply,  or  complete,  a  thoroughly  sound  course 
of  rudimentaiy  instruction."  The  second  plan  proposed  shows  that  these  intel- 
ligent promoters  of  knowledge,  amongst  a  scattered  agricultured  and  a  dense 
manufacturing  population,  aro  not  insensible  to  the  necessity  for  the  cultivation 
of  one  large  plot  of  the  field  of  science  yet  lying  waste: — 

Tlie  second  is  to  rear  upon  the  firm  basis  of  a  solid  elementary  education 
habits  of  self-culture,  extending  through  youth  to  manhood,  and  to  lead  the 
artisan  to  such  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  our  social  relations  are 
based,  and  of  our  political  history,  as  may  give  increased  stability  to  society  ;  to 
such  a  familiarity  with  the  laws  of  health  as  may  increase  his  well-being;  and 
to  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  applications  of  science  to  arts  and  industry  as 
may  promote  material  wealth  and  prosperity. 

In  this  report  of  the  East  Lancashire  Union,  we  see  the  evidence  of  a  more 

philosophical  estimate  of  the  objects  and  the  means  of  popular  instruction  than 

we  usually  recognize  in  local  reports.    For  example— nothing  can  be  more 

useful  and  more  worthy  of  unitation  than  their  prizes  to  naturalists. 

8 


|]4  ECONOMCAL  SCIENCE. 

The  Oouncil  have  aacertained  that  there  are,  scattered  through  the  East  Lan« 
cash  ire  Union,  a  class  of  men  supported  by  manual  labor,  more  or  less  literate^ 
who  are  humble  but  reverent  students  of  nature.  Some  of  these  have  been  suc- 
cessful collectors  of  fossils,  and  have  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  our 
coal  measures.  Others  have  studied  the  native  wild  flowering  plants,  tena, 
mosses,  and  algw  of  the  district.  Some  are  well  acquainted  with  its  purely 
physical  features.  It  may  be  that  others  have  explored  the  natural  history  of 
birds ;  that  others  are  entomologists ;  and  others  meteorological  observers,  and 
keep  records  of  rain-gauges,  thermometric,  hygrometric,  and  barometric  changes, 
the  state  of  the  sky,  the  weather,  Ac.  To  none  of  these  forms  of  natural  ob- 
servation are  tlie  Council  indifferent ;  they  may  all  be  to  no  mean  extent  culti- 
vated by  men  supported  by  manual  labor,  and  in  every  case  will  tend  to  refine, 
elevate,  and  purify  the  student. 

The  Council,  therefore,  offer  prizes  in  the  first  instance,  to  self-taught  botan- 
ists for  the  best  herbarium  of  native  plants,  growing  within  ten  miles  of  Bum- 
ley  ;  for  the  best  eoUection  of  fossils  from  the  coal  measures  within  the  same 
distance ;  and  for  the  best  model  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  Burnley  dis- 
trict Each  institution  might  obtain,  by  the  labors  of  these  local  naturalists, 
valuable  collections  in  natural  history. 

Pursuits  such  as  these,  it  may  be  said,  will  have  far  more  attractions  for  those 
pursuing  their  secondary  education  from  youth  to  manhood,  than  the  dry  facts 
of  political  economy.  Are  these  necessarily  dry  7  we  the  lessons  to  be  derived 
from  them  unavoidably  abstruse?  Let  the  facts  of  industrial  occupation,  in  a 
particular  neighborhood,  be  observed  and  collected,  like  itis  plants  and  its  fossils. 
Let  a  student  in  one  of  these  institutions  record  the  ordmary  rate  of  wages 
amongst  agricultural  laborers,  the  skilled  and  the  unskilled ;  and  compare  them 
with  the  wages  of  the  greater  varieties  of  the  employed  in  mines  and  manufac- 
tories, and  the  relative  amount  of  their  earnings.  Let  him  note  wliat  are  the 
machines  in  use;  and  learn  {torn  his  elders  whether  they  have  displaced  labor; 
and  to  what  extent  the  division  of  labor  is  carried,  compared  with  past  years. 
Let  him  record  the  fiuctuating  prices  of  provisions,  varying  in  different  seasons 
of  tlie  same  year.  Let  him,  without  pr3ring  into  the  affairs  of  his  neighbors, 
observe  how  of  two  men  working  at  the  same  wages,  one  will  live  upon  his 
earnings  or  his  savings  at  a  dear  time,  and  the  other  look  to  the  assistance  of 
public  or  private  charity.  Let  him  note  the  differences  in  price  to  thoso  who 
pay  ready  money  at  the  grocer's  shop,  and  those  who  buy  upon  credit.  Let 
him  mark  the  variation  in  the  rate  of  wages  given  to  those  who  carry  on  dan- 
gerous or  unwholesome  employments,  and  those  engaged  in  safe  and  healthful 
occupations.  Let  him  observe  the  number  of  men  who  are  constantly  going 
out  of  the  laboring  class  into  the  capitalist  class,  and  what  are  tlie  conditions  of 
individual  character  which  appear  to  contribute  to  this  social  advancement  Let 
him  take  note  of  the  difference  of  rent  of  land  in  the  same  district,  varying 
according  to  degrees  of  fertility ;  and  of  houses  in  the  same  town,  equal  in  ac- 
commodation, but  differing  in  situatioiL  Let  him  observe  the  means  of  oommu- 
nication  in  his  district — the  canals,  railway^  roads — and  mark  how,  with  facility 
of  communication,  prices  are  equalized  and  supply  readily  follows  upon  demand. 
If  a  fire  takes  place,  let  him  inquire  if  the  house  or  fiimiture  was  insured,  and 
mark  the  different  results  to  the  insured  or  the  non-insured.  If  any  neighbor 
emigprates  to  a  foreign  country,  let  him  inquire  into  the  reasons  of  his  emigra- 
tion— whether  he  goes  with  capital  or  without — ^whether  he  goes  to  bo  a  sliep- 
hcrd  and  cultivator,  or  a  digger  for  gold.  Whenever  he  hears  of  a  combination, 
or  a  strike,  or  a  lock-out,  let  him  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  differenoe 
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between  the  employers  and  the  employed;  and  reason  upon  them,  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  the  whole  range  of  economical  facts  that  he  has  aocamnlated.  Now, 
we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  if  an  observing  youth  does  nothing  more  than  ob- 
serve these  phenomena  of  industrial  life,  he  will  become  a  political  economist 
But  he  will  have  acquired  valuable  materials  as  the  foundation  of  economical 
knowledge;  and  by  the  very  process  of  observation  he  will  be  calling  out  the 
reasoning  DMSulty,  and  be  arriving,  probably  with  some  admixture  of  error,  at 
the  recognition  of  elementary  truths.  But  give  him  an  intelligent  teacher  in 
Ids  evening  class,  to  marshal  his  statistics  into  a  system — ^to  make  his  &ct8  the 
stepping-stones  to  principles — and  he  will  see  light  gathering  round  obscurity, 
and  find  a  sure  g^ide  through  the  social  labyrinth,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  real 
conditions  upon  which  all  the  industry  of  the  world  must  be  carried  on,  if  the 
productiveness  of  capital  and  labor  is  to  replace  the  never-ceasing  consumption 
occasioned  by  human  wanta 

In  concluding  this  paper,  we  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
rendering  "elementaiy  instruction  in  political  economy"  a  course  of  practical 
lessons  on  individual  conduct  Our  readers  can  not  fail  to  have  observed  that 
this  is  the  mode  of  teaching  in  the  Birkbeck  schools ;  that  it  is  kept  constantly 
in  view  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  lectures.  Propose  to  an  uneducated  youth  to  iofonn 
him  on  the  theories  which  are  held  to  regulate  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  and 
you  appear  to  be  leading  him  to  a  knowledge  which,  like  a  knowledge  of  Law, 
is  for  him  to  respect  and  obey  rather  than  to  learn  and  practice.  But  propose 
to  him  that  he  should  obtain  by  your  teaching  a  mastery  of  fitcts  and  principles 
which  are  the  true  foundations  of  his  personal  good  in  the  industrial  relations  of 
life,  and  he  will  quickly  come  to  perceive  that  in  the  proportion  in  which  off 
have  a  knowledge  of  political  economy,  as  units  of  society,  will  also  result  thai 
wel&re  of  miUions  which  we  term  "The  Wealth  of  Nations." 


VII.   INTELLECTUAL  TRAINING  IN  GENERAL 


Knowledob  of  the  nearest  things  should  be  acquired  first,  then  that  of 
those  further  and  further  off. 

First  the  senses  should  be  trained,  then  the  memory,  then  the  under- 
standing, and  lastly  the  judgment    . 

For  knowledge  begins  with  perception  by  the  senses,  and  this  is  by  the 
power  of  conception  impressed  upon  the  memory.  Then  the  understand- 
ing, by  an  induction  from  these  single  conceptions,  forms  general  truths, 
or  ideas;  and  lastly,  certain  knowledge  arises  from  the  result  of  judg- 
ments upon  what  is  thoroughly  understood. 

All  studies  should  as  far  as  possible  constitute  a  whole,  and  spring  from 
the  same  one  root 

The  pupil  should  learn  nothing  by  rote,  which  he  does  not  understand. 

He  should  learn  not  merely  to  understand,  but  also  to  express  what  ho 
understands. 

It  is  not  shadows  of  things,  but  the  things  themselves,  which  should  be 
presented  to  youth.  What  is  perceived  by  the  senses  is  fixed  in  the  mind 
more  firmly  than  what  is  merely  said  over,  even  a  hundred  times. 

GOUENIUS. 

As  in  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  so  in  the  training  of  the  knowing 
fkcqlties,  the  most  general  rule  is,  to  observe  strictly  the  course  of  nature, 
and  to  adhere  entirelv  to  it  throughout 

As  nature  carries  the  child  out  of  the  condition  of  unconsciousness,  by 
little  and  little,  into  that  of  consciousness,  and  of  clear  ideas,  so  should 
education  proceed. 

Education  can  only  promote  the  natural  development  of  the  mental 
powers  towards  the  complete  use  of  the  reason ;  but  can  not  alter  the 
course  of  their  development  It  can  increase  the  number  of  right  ideas, 
and  can  make  them  clearer,  but  can  not  introduce  them  to  the  mmd  by 
any  other  way  nor  under  any  other  laws,  than  those  necessary  by  its  own 
original  constitution. 

In  this  particular,  the  common  error  must  very  early  bo  guarded 
against,  that  no  training  of  the  intellect  or  the  judgment  is  conceivable 
without  instruction,  properly  so  called ;  and  that  in  consequence,  any 
one  desiring  to  give  it  must  literally  open  a  school. 

Oollectivo  instruction  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  is  during  early 
youth  precisely  the  most  unreliable  means  of  awakening  the  knowing 
faculties  of  the  child. 

It  has  often  the  unfortunate  result  of  a  precociousness,  which  is  almost 
always  followed  by  a  corresponding  deficiency. 

But  in  another  sense,  almost  everything  can  be  made  a  source  of  instruc- 
tion, without  allowing  the  object  in  view  to  be  observed. 

Above  all,  the  perfection  of  the  physical  senses  of  the  children  must  be 
cared  for,  since  it  is  the  intention  both  to  maintain  their  natural  powers 
and  to  increase  them  by  exercise ;  and  herein  must  especially  be  regarded 
the  nobler  senses,  of  sight,  hearing  and  touch. 

All  such  exercises  must  be  modified  according  to  age. 

In  the  earliest  years  it  will  be  doing  much  for  the  training  of  the 
senses,  if  proper  care  is  taken  to  provide  a  sufBcient  number  ana  variety 
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of  objects,  and  assiduously  to  direct  the  attention  to  them ;  and  if  in  this 
way  the  mother  and  first  nurses  of  the  child  shall  by  constantly  drawing 
his  attention  to  actual  objects,  keep  him  in  proper  outward  and  inward 
activity. 

This  is  on  the  whole  much  better  than  an  excess  of  oral  instruction, 
which  is  often  unintelligible ;  for  it  develops  the  senses,  awakens  the 
desire  of  knowing,  and  promotes  attention,  and  the  endeavor  ailer  clear- 
ness of  ideas. 

On  the  contrary,  the  senses  and  mental  powers  of  children  are  often 
kept  in  a  continual  slumber  by  stupid  or  indolent  mothers  or  nurses,  who 
think  of  nothing  except  keeping  them  quiet  and  still ;  which  will  result 
in  a  condition  even  of  indifference  to  everything  that  happens  around 
them. 

At  a  later  period  actual  exercises  of  the  senses  may  be  practiced : 
which  is  the  more  easily  done,  as  most  of  them  can  be  used  in<  the  form  or 
plays  and  amusements. 

It  is  also  a  help  in  teaching  intuitional  knowledge,  to  moke  as  large  as 
possible  the  number  of  objects  which  are  to  make  impressions  on  the 
senses  ;  doing  this  however  gradually,  so  that  the  child  shall  not  be  over- 
loaded and  his  attention  too  rapidly  carried  from  one  thing  to  another, 
and  thus  injuriously  dissipated. 

Nature  herself  affords  an  infinite  multitude  of  such  objects. 

Children  should  be  made  as  closely  acquainted  as  possible  with  these 
treasures;  not  by  means  of  innumerable  names  impressed  upon  the 
memory,  but  by  examining  actual  object^  analyzing  them,  and  comparing 
even  their  minutest  characteristics. 

There  arc  other  good  opportunities  for  seeing  in  the  workshops  of 
artists  and  mechanics. 

The  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  for  more  valuable  than  all  the  techno- 
logical instruction  of  common  and  burgher  schools,  or  than  thousands  of 
words  in  foreign  tongues,  which  leave  the  understanding  unemployed, 
but  which  are  yet  strangely  enough  so  often  made  the  only  acquisitions 
of  children. 

If  the  objects  themselves  can  not  be  had,  models  and  pictures  may  be 
used. 

The  various  playthings  of  children  are  commonly  considered  only  as 
means  of  occup3nng  them ;  and  as  all  know  who  use  anything  but  l>ookd 
in  bringing  up  their  children,  they  are  valuable,  for  this  purpose,  and  as 
an  antidote  to  the  injurious  wearisomencss  even  of  moral  useful  occupa^ 
tions. 

But  they  can  also  bo  used  as  a  means  of  education.  A  judicious  selec- 
tion of  them  will  facilitate  the  attainment  of  important  ends,  without 
lessening  the  pleasures  of  the  children. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  education,  to  keep  children  sd 
employed  as  to  be  in  good  humor  an^  activity. 

Those  instructors  who  are  fond  of  seeing  their  pupils,  even  from 
in  ancy,  as  seriously  and  usefully  employed  as  they  are  themselves, 
entirely  mistake  the  character  of  childhood,  and  strive  against  nature, 
who  is  sure  to  avenge  herself. 

This  forcing-house  education  and  graduated  scale  of  industry  destroy 
the  freedom  and  pleasure  of  youth,  and  its  noblest  powers  also. 

NlEXEYER. 

The  understanding  is  not  a  vessel,  which  must  be  filled,  but  firewood^ 
which  needs  to  bo  kindled ;  and  love  of  learning  and  love  of  truth  are 
what  should  kindle  it. 

He  who  hoars  the  words  of  another,  and  docs  not  kindle  his  own 
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understanding  at  them  as  at  a  light,  is  like  one  who  goes  to  his  neighhor 
after  fire,  but  instead  of  bringing  it,  sits  down  there  and  warms  himsel£ 
He  is  as  if  reddened  by  the  fire-light ;  he  may  have  an  outward  appear- 
ance of  learning,  but  the  inside  rust  of  his  soul  does  not  glow  with  heat, 
nor  is  the  darkness  driven  out  of  it  Plutakch. 

All  education  must  be  according  to  nature.  But  since  the  first  law  of 
nature  generally,  and  of  human  development  especially,  is  unity  in 
variety,  therefore  education  must  steadily  have  regard  to  this  rule ;  and 
must  seek  to  develop  variety  out  of  unity ;  so  that  a  spherical  figure  is 
the  image  of  this  requirement 

Unity  and  variety,  in  their  greatest  perfection,  are  what  education 
should  strive  after. 

True  human  training  requires  that  man  should  be  developed  from  within 
himself^  a  unity  of  spirit  and  feeling  cultivated,  and  educated  into  an 
independent  and  all-sided  expression  of  the  unity  of  his  mind  and  feelings. 

The  essence  of  education  consists  in  this ;  that  every  side  of  human 
activity  be  developed  in  the  individual.  Friedkicu  Froebel. 

As  the  external  senses  must  be  trained,  so  must  also  the  internal ;  that 
18,  the  faculty  of  considering  modifications  and  conditions  as  being  its 
own ;  or  of  becoming  conscious  of  its  own  ideas,  feelings,  desires,  pas- 
sions ;  and  in  short,  generally,  of  whatever  passes  within  it 

This  faculty  afterwards  develops  itself^  as  the  consciousness  of  exterior 
hnpressions  and  modifications. 

Children  are  not  capable  of  looking  within  themselves ;  and  experience 
even  shows  that  many  adult  men  never  attain  to  any  clear  consciousness 
of  their  own  inward  states. 

But  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  this  intellectual  development, 
that  the  power  of  intuitive  knowledge  should  be  thus  early  awakened 
and  cultivated ;  for  it  is  firom  the  latter  that  the  inner  and  higher  life 
must  proceed. 

It  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  the  young  to  acquire  a  perception  of  the 
mental  condition  of  other  men,  if  they  do  not  perceive  their  own ;  it  will 
be  in  vain  to  endeavor  to  lead  them  to  early  self-knowledge,  if  they  never 
learn  to  observe  themselves. 

Still  less  can  it  be  expected  that  they  shall  become  acquainted  with  the 
pleasure  arising  from  the  perception  of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the 
good,  if  they  do  not  find  within  their  own  consciousness,  anything 
answering  to  all  these. 

With  young  children,  indeed,  little  more  can  be  dmie  in  this  particular, 
than  frequently  to  lead  them  back  to  themselves ;  to  remind  thcui  how 
they  felt  on  certain  occasions ;  what  went  on  in  their  minds,  how  they 
struggled  with  themselves,  how  they  longed  for  something,  hoped  for  it, 
waited  lor  it,  feared  it ;  what  were  their  feelings  before  and  during  and 
after  any  good  or  bad  action  ;  what  they  dreamed,  and  on  what  the  dream 
was  based ;  what  (hey  imagined,  and  how  their  notion  differed  from  the 
reality. 

One  who  has  even  a  small  acquaintance  with  children's  minds — to  which 
nothing  conduces  more  than  a  frequent  retrospection  into  his  own  child- 
hood--can  so  accurately  describe  and  so  clearly  represent  to  them 
the  inmost  state  of  their  minds  that  they  will  believe  he  has  actually  seen 
into  the  deepest  recesses  of  their  nature. 

But  by  this  means  they  learn,  however  ignorant  at  first  to  observe 
themselves ;  and  become  considerate  and  thoughtful ;  and  gain  more  and 
more  acquaintance  with  themselves. 

It  is  an  inexpressibly  great  service,  to  make  them  early  masters  of  this 
most  important  of  all  attainments.  Niksigyer. 
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As  man  opens  his  eyes  outward,  and  sees  moving  and  changing  forms 
pa&s  before  his  vision,  so  he  looks  within  himself  and  here  also  there  is 
opened  to  him  an  endless  world  of  connected  and  passing  phenomena. 
Thoughts,  fancies,  impressions,  feelings,  conclusions,  impulses,  puss  before 
his  mental  vision  in  incessant  succession. 

But  this  inner  power  develops  later  than  the  power  of  external  percep- 
tion ;  and  man  becomes  so  absorbed  in  the  exercise  of  his  perception  of 
what  is  without  him,  that  he  scarcely  notices  this  inward  sense,  and  may 
scarcely  once  in  his  whole  life  attain  to  a  clear  consciousness  of  it 

This  inward  sense  is  not  however  the  reason ;  for  this  takes  cognizance 
of  the  eternal ;  of  the  ideas  of  the  true,  the  good,  the  beautiful. 

This  inward  sense  produces  nothing,  but  observes,  notes,  apprehends 
the  phenomena  which  pass  before  it  within  its  own  mind. 

Neither  \h  it  the  understanding ;  for  it  brings  no  ideas  together,  forma 
no  judgments  nor  conclusions;  but  merely  furnishes  material  for  the 
operation  of  the  understanding. 

But  as  the  faculty  furnishing  such  material,  this  inward  sense  is  of  the 
utmost  importance ;  and  through  it  is  rendered  possible  the  inner  and 
higher  life,  and  the  first  act  of  that  life,  the  consciousness ;  and  therefore 
it  is  of  great  importance  in  education,  to  awaken,  nourish  and  develop  it 

The  pupil  can  never  understand  that  lofty  sentiment  of  Socrates, 
**  Know  thyseH"  unless  this  faculty  has  been  properly  cultivated. 

He  can  never  know  the  far  greater  wonders  of  the  inner  world,  without 
the  cultivation  of  this  sense. 

The  attention  of  even  the  younger  pupils  should  sometimes  be  directed 
away  from  the  external  world  inward,  upon  themselves. 

But  this  should  at  first  be  done  very  sparingly ;  not  in  long  precon- 
certed and  wearisome  lesson.^,  but  merely  in  passing,  and  cursorily. 

When  it  is  observed  that  they  are  unconsciously  exercising  this  faculty, 
they  should  be  made  aware  of  it 

The  acute  and  watchful  educator  must  endeavor  in  this  respect  to  exer- 
cise a  true  and  judicious  perception.  , 

Etc  who  woulj  instruct  children  in  their  inspecting  themselves,  must 
look  oflen  and  keenly  and  profoundly  within  himself;  must  frequently 
look  back  even  to  his  own  childhood ;  must  remember  how  he  himself 
looked  upon  these  inner  phenomena ;  and  thus  he  will  be  able  to  describe  the 
proccis  to  children  as  clearly  as  if  he  had  himself  looked  within  their  minds. 

This  will  produce  many  good  results ;  and  thus  will  be  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  true  intellectual  education.  J.  A.  Fiscueil 

Of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  cnlture  of  the  inward  perception  is 
the  study  of  language ;  which  is  most  closely  connected  with  the  thinking 
fa:ulties,  and  constitutes  an  essential  distinction  between  beasts  and  men. 

As  there  is  no  thought  without  ideas,  so  there  are  no  clear  ideas  with- 
out words ;  and  every  process  of  training  men  without  language  must  be 
pr  >portionately  barren  of  results ;  as  is  the  case  with  the  deaf  mute. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  educator  observes  more  carefully  the  develop- 
ment of  this  faculty  in  the  child,  and  the  way  in  which  this  small  number 
of  sounds,  in  their  innumerable  combinations,  becomes  the  means  of 
bringing  out  from  the  inner  consciousness  a  whole  world  of  thoughts,  and 
of  furnishing  an  audible  sign  for  the  most  refined  ideas  and  their  rela- 
tions,— so  much  the  more  must  he  be  astonished  at  these  daily  wonders, 
of  which  no  one  takes  notice.  Niemevek. 

A  child  of  five  understands  the  terms  yet,  indeed,  only,  on  the  other 
hand,  truly,  but : — ^and  yet  how  difficult  it  is  to  define  them !  , 

It  is  the   expression,   the    accent,   the  evident  intention,   that  half  | 

explains,  and  with  time  these  help  to  the  other  half  of  the  meaning.  | 

Jean  Paul  Richteb. 
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Language  is  the  expression,  the  reflection  of  the  human  mind ;  it  is  as 
it  were  the  disembodied  mind  itsel£ 

It  is  the  indispensable  vehicle  of  communication  in  human  society ;  and 
of  instruction. 

Language  is  therefore  properly  the  subject  of  a  department  of  all  hu« 
man  education. 

The  greater  its  extent,  the  more  subtle  and  various  its  applications,  the 
more  accurate  and  expressive  its  descriptions,  the  more  perfect  is  it 

The  child  first  produces  inarticulate  sounds,  and  then  gradually  articu- 
iate  ones,  syllables  and  words. 

The  progress  of  a  child,  as  soon  as  he  gets  some  command  of  language, 
is  very  great,  and  plainer  every  day,  especially  during  the  first  three  years. 

Language  becomes  more  perfected,  as  the  understanding  of  a  nation  and 
its  culture  advances;  and  therefore  a  dictionary  is  perhaps  the  most  reli- 
able standard  of  the  culture  of  a  nation ;  for  we  may  unerringly  recog- 
nize man  by  his  speech. 

Richness  of  language  presupposes  wealth  in  conceptions  and  ideas. 

Therefore  the  earlier  children  become  able  to  express  clearly  their  con- 
ceptions and  ideas,  so  much  the  more  can  we  distinguish  the  progress  of 
fhoir  minds. 

We  should  therefore  early  acquaint  children  with  the  correct  names  of 
things ;  and  if  they  themselves  call  anything  by  a  wrong  name,  wa  should 
correct  them. 

Their  company  should  also  be  selected  with  reference  to  correctness  of 
language. 

At  a  later  period,  when  they  have  learned  to  read,  they  should  oflen  be 
made  to  state  the  substance  of  what  tliey  read. 

As  language  is  intimately  connected  with  the  understanding,  exercises 
in  language  are  exercises  of  the  understanding  also ;  and  both  these  pur- 
poses should  be  regarded  at  the  same  time.  J.  A.  Fisciiek. 

Children  very  early  experience  the  need  of  separating,  arranging,  and 
singly  designating  by  words  the  confused  and  confusing  chaos  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  that  is  operating  on  them. 

Who  has  not  observed  with  pleasure  and  even  with  admiration  the 
incredible  progress  even  of  the  feeblest  child,  as  soon  as  he  begins  toleam 
to  talk,  to  retain  by  means  of  words  their  representatives,  the  ideas  which 
without  them  would  so  easily  disappear  again  from  the  memory  ? 

This  progress  is  so  great  that  if  the  mind  could  advance  during  subse- 
quent years,  as  rapidly  as  during  the  first  three  or  four,  it  would  reach  an 
incredible  degree  of  attainment 

For  this  reason  the  study  of  language  should  not  be  put  off  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  years  of  study,  but  should  be  practically  followed  from 
as  early  an  age  as  the  command  of  words  will  permit 

In  this  department  country  children,  on  account  of  the  poverty  and  sim- 
plicity of  their  vocabulary,  will  be  found  to  be  much  behind  those  of  cities. 

NlEHEYEK. 

Language  is  the  most  universal  vehicle  of  education  ;  by  it  we  learn  to 
think  correctly  ;  and  all  exercises  in  thinking  must  necessarily  be  exer- 
cises in  speaking  and  language. 

The  universally  insufficient  attention  paid  to  instruction  in  language  is 
the  reason  why  a  true  ideal  of  training  is  not  reached  in  our  schools ;  and 
why  religious  instruction  especially,  in  sermons  and  in  schools,  is  listened 
io  by  the  people  almost  without  any  understanding  of  it ;  and  that  the 
best  books  of  edification,  and  even  the  Bible  itself,  are  read  unintelligently. 

For  these  reasons,  the  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  should  be  part 
of  that  in  language. 
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Practice  in  writiDg  down  the  thoughts,  or  free  written  composition,  is 
for  children  the  most  important  exercise  in  writing.  J.  A.  Fiscueb. 

The  innumerable  pictures  and  impressions  which  stream  in  upon  the 
minds  of  children  from  every  direction  through  the  senses,  and  which 
become  subjects  of  the  action  of  the  inner  intelligence,  mental  changes 
and  feelings,  are  not  mere  action  passively  received,  but  promote  the  de- 
velopment and  the  activity  of  the  inner  powers.  Thus  there  must  be  a 
mental  action  which  transmutes  things  obscurely  felt  into  ideas. 

This  faculty  is  called  the  faculty  of  perception. 

When  with  it  is  united  the  endeavor  to  attain  a  clear  consciousness  of 
the  ideas  thus  received,  there  is  exerted  attention. 

This  power  is  the  life  of  thoughL  Without  it  all  teaching  and  instruc- 
tion, all  machinery  for  communicating  ideas  to  the  young,  are  useless. 
They  may  have  ears  and  all  the  other  organs  of  sense,  but  will  neither 
hear  nor  see  nor  perceive;  for  they  will  pay  no  attention.  Their  minds 
will  either  be  in  a  constant  slumber,  or  constantly  wandering. 

This  makes  it  the  more  important  to  accustom  the  young  to  attention. 

To  this  end  it  is  necessary  to  observe : 

1.  To  direct  the  attention  only  to  such  objects  as  are  appropriate  to  the 
ago  and  attainments  of  the  pupil. 

2.  To  increase  the  degree  of  attention  required  with  the  pupil^s  age. 

8.  To  avoid  presenting  too  many  objects  at  once,  with  a  care  propor- 
tioned to  the  want  of  training  of  the  faculties.  Everything  must  at  first, 
be  avoided  which  diverts  the  attention. 

4.  That  the  young  are  more  attentive,  in  proportion  as  the  mental  effort 
required  by  any  subject  is  analagous  to  their  other  mental  action. 

6.  That^o  far  as  the  attention  results  from  a  voluntary  effort  of  the  will, 
it  may  be  stimulated  by  operating  on  the  wUl ;  especially  by  showing  that 
the  subject  of  it  is  important. 

6.  That  pupils  who  have  been  injured  by  wrong  modes  of  instruction 
and  by  an  injurious  multiplicity  of  studies,  must  be  taught  in  almost  all 
the  elementary  branches,  as  if  they  were  beginning. 

Also,  the  causes  of  distraction  of  mind  should  be  examined  into,  and  as 
far  as  possible,  removed.  Ni£msy£b. 

§2.      TRAINING  OF  THE  UNDERSTANDING. 

By  the  understanding,  wo  mean  the  faculty  of  ideas ;  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  faculty  of  thinking.  It  is  also  admitted  that  the  under- 
standing deals  with  its  ideas  chiefly  in  the  realm  of  the  senses ;  in  time 
and  spacj ;  and  that  the  ideas  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge  are 
originally  obtained  from  intuition  and  sensibility ;  or  at  least  that  they 
must  stand  in  some  relation  with  these  in  order  to  possess  objective  valid- 
ity. Thus  it  follows  that  the  development  of  the  understanding  is  partic- 
ularly connected  with  experience,  from  which  also  is  derived  judgment, 
which  is  a  wise  choice  of  means  for  an  end. 

The  understanding  is  also  a  faculty  subordinate  to  the  reason  ;  a  lower 
grade  of  m3ntal  activity;  although  it  is  not  to  be  undervalued  any  more 
than  the  reason,  which  without  it  would  be  unable  to  exert  its  powers. 

The  training  of  the  understanding  is  however  possible  only  by  efforts 
at  ind3pendent  thought  All  oral  and  written  instruction  should  aim  at 
this  result. 

For  the  same  purpose  are  intended  all  the  so-called  exercises  of  the 
understanding;  questions,  problems,  analyses  of  ideas,  judgments,  &c. 

The  study  of  language,  thoroughly  pursued,  and  that  of  mathematics, 
are  the  principal  exercises  of  the  understanding. 

But  the  training  of  the  understanding  is  not  the  highest  of  all  educa- 
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tional  objects,  though  it  is  of  great  value.     We  should  not  stop  with  that 
department,  but  should  labor  to  train  also  the  taste  and  the  heart 

Khug. 

An  unenlightened  man  is  determined  only  by  what  he  perceives  with 
his  eyes. 

To  think  and  to  judge  he  is  not  competent,  because  his  understanding 
is  not  enlightened. 

He  follows  blindly  any  one  who  can  intoxicate  his  feelings,  and  will 
murder  his  demigod  with  as  much  honesty  and  cordiality  as  he  felt  in 
lying  at  his  feet  four-and-twenty  hours  before. 

You  will  find  a  declared  enemy  of  enlightenment  never,  and  nowhere : 
unless  he  is  cither  a  feeble-minded  person,  or  a  malicious  opponent  of 
civic  justice  and  order;  and  if  he  lives  in  a  despotic  country,  its  prince. 

This  is  so  clear  that  no  person,  except  one  entirely  blind,  can  fail  to  see  it 

But  those  who  are  disordered  in  mind  we  ought  not  to  hate  but  to  pity. 

Makgelsdorf. 

Of  what  use  is  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding,  if  the  will  is  neg- 
lected? 

The  whole  group  of  the  faculties  must  all  be  cultivated ;  and  all  that  is 
taught  must  be  not  merely  dogmatically  appreheBded,  but  mastered  by 
actual  practice,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  the  desired  end.     Hippel. 

Culture  (Bildung)  in  its  most  general  signification,  is  the  modification 
or  formation  of  some  given  material ;  and  the  culture  of  man  is  therefore 
a  development  of  his  original  faculties,  both  bodily  and  mental,  in  whicK 
the  man  himself  is  to  co-operate  with  nature,  so  as  to  become  his  own 
educator. 

But  the  bodily  and  mental  faculties  must  be  cultivated  in  intimate  con- 
nection, in  order  to  a  symmetrical  or  harmonious  culture. 

This  is  especially  true  in  its  application  to  mental  training. 

For  although  this  has  been  correctly  divided  into  the  training  of  the 
understanding,  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  taste,  still  it  is  evident  that  these 
are  only  branches  of  one  and  the  same  stem. 

It  would  therefore  be  an  exceedingly  defective  education,  which  might 
even  be  called  a  mis-education,  to  cultivate  the  head,  or  the  heart,  or  the 
taste,  alone. 

Yet  wc  find  many  persons  thus  ill-trained;  and  indeed  we  find  in 
almost  all  educated  persons  a  preponderance  in  one  of  these  directions. 

It  is  therefore  a  chief  purpose  of  education,  and  the  design  of  all  edu- 
cational institutions — which  have  for  that  reason  been  not  improperly 
called  institutions  of  culture  (Bildungmnstalten) — so  to  train  man,  from 
his  youth  up,  that  he  shall  be  symmetrically  developed;  and  thus  be 
made  competent  to  conduct  his  own  development  afi;cr  attaining  his 
majority. 

For  it  is  precisely  the  advantage  of  men  over  hearts  that  this  can  bo 
done ;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  his  duty  to  be  active  in  this  direction. 

Thus  also  falls  down  that  paradox  of  Rousseau^s  and  other  visionaries, 
that  culture  is  injurious  to  man,  because  it  turns  him  away  from  his  nat- 
ural tendency ;  and  that  non-culture  is  rather  the  true  natural  condition 
of  man,  and  that  to  which  he  must  return  in  order  to  become  happy. 

But  the  culture  of  which  these  men  were  speaking  was  only  an  exceed- 
ingly imperfect  one ;  a  sort  of  half  culture,  consisting  only  in  external 
polish  of  manners,  a  certain  refinement  in  social  intercourse  and  pleasure, 
such  as  would  however  not  prevent  a  great  depth  of  moral  degradation. 
Bu^t  this  is  rather  miseducation  than  education.  The  latter  must  be  made 
as  comprehensive  as  possible ;  and  thus  it  can  injjire  no  one.    Nor  will  it 
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turn  man  aside  li*om  his  natural  direction ;  this  will  rather  carry  him 
towards  such  an  education. 

Neither  is  it  true  that  uneducated  or  coarse  men  are  better  and  happier 
than  educated  men ;  exactly  the  opposite  is  the  case. 

Let  no  educated  person  therefore  desire  to  change  places  with  an  uned- 
ucated one.  He  would  not  only  gire  up  his  own  noblest  and  most  delight- 
ful pleasures,  but  would  lose  in  his  own  personal  excellence. 

And  it  is  further  evident  that  there  must  exist  different  grades  of  cul- 
ture, as  much  as  different  departments  of  it  Kkug. 

It  is  not  only  true  that  all  enlightenment  of  the  understanding  is  valu- 
able only  as  it  reacts  upon  the  character,  but  that  it  is  to  a  certain  extent 
controlled  by  the  character ;  for  the  way  to  the  head  is  through  the  heart 

Development  of  the  receptive  faculties  is  also  a  pressing  need  of  the 
present  time;  not  only  because  it  aids  in  retaining  the  perceptions, 
when  improved,  but  because  it  stimulates  us  to  the  improvement  of  them. 

SCHILLEIt. 

The  proverb,  that  "Understanding  does  not  come  before  years,*'  is 
entirely  true ;  and  experience  often  completely  demonstrates  that  even  an 
early  and  successful  training  of  the  other  faculties,  a  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge, a  great  memovy  and  a  vivid  fancy,  are  still  entirely  distinct  from 
higher  faculty  of  thought  which  appears  in  clearness  of  ideas,  correctness 
of  judgment,  and  accuracy  of  conclusion. 

But  all  endeavors  after  intellectual  training,  are  nevertheless  prepara- 
tions for  that  period  of  developed  understanding  and  reason,  which  is  the 
ultimate  object  in  all  intellectual  education. 

Clearness  of  ideas  must  be  cultivated  by  exercising  the  intuition  ;  and 
the  pupil  must  bo  educated  to  independent  activity  in  the  use  of  his  own 
understanding. 

Constantly  doing  children's  thinking  for  them,  is  the  worst  possible  way 
to  make  them  reflective. 

But  that  purpose  will  be  served  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  if  the 
teacher,  besides  awakening  and  guiding  their  power  of  thought  by  in- 
struction, shall  accustom  his  pupils  frequently  to  give  opinions  on  subjects 
which  lie  w^ithin  their  proper  province ;  to  give  reasons  and  causes  for  all 
sorts  of  things ;  and  thus  not  to  become  credulous ;  if  he  shall  try  the 
strength  of  their  fiiculties  by  increasing  the  difficulty  of  the  tasks  set 
them  ;  teach  them  when  they  err,  to  discover  for  themselves  the  occasion 
of  the  error ;  afford  them  many  opportunities  to  exercise  their  practical 
understanding ;  that  is,  to  become  able  to  apply  easily  their  ideas  and 
knowledge  to  cases  that  may  arise ;  for  which  opportunities  may  be  found 
even  in  their  pleasures,  the  execution  of  their  little  plans,  and  in  the  dif- 
ficulties that  come  in  their  way  ;  and  if  he  shall  consider  together  with 
them  how  to  set  about  one  thing  and  another,  and  by  discussing  their 
suggestions,  shall  aid  them  in  self-reliance  and  in  the  enjoy  men:  of  their 
own  faculties. 

Exercising  the  judgment  cultivates  penetration  at  the  same  time: 
that  faculty  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  minutest  similarities  and 
dissimilarities  between  ideas,  and  which,  when  the  fancy  has  more  part 
in  it  than  the  understanding,  is  called  wit 

But  the  culture  of  the  judgment  is,  again,  the  business  of  instruction, 
as  much  as  practical  training  is.     It  may  be  promoted  in  these  ways : 

1.  Byoflen  requiring  the  pupils  to  collect  numbers  of  visible  objects, 
and  to  observe  and  fully  describe  their  similarities. 

2.  In  language,  by  proposing  complicated  constructions;  by  setting 
them  to  distinguish  between  words,  sentences,  maxims  or  actions,  wbith 
are  very  similar  but  differ  in  some  one  point ;  by  instruction  in  the  more 
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delicate  points  of  langaage,  as,  in  real  and  apparent  synonyms ;  by  giving 
instances  of  wit,  for  the  sake  of  observing  whether  they  are  appreciated, 
and  give  pleasure ;  by  relating  ridiculous  occurrences,  which  admit  of 
witty  observations;  by  showing  how  mentally  to  connect  things  appa- 
rently similar,  first  in  the  visible  world  and  then  in  the  moral ;  aife  by 
connecting  the  apprehension  of  what  is  meant  for  wit,  but  is  imperfect  or 
a  failure. 

8.  By  exercising  the  penetration  and  the  wit,  in  various  games,  espe- 
cially those  which  are  more  properly  calculated  to  practice  the  understand- 
ing, such  as  riddles,  charades,  the  mingled  words  of  a  narrative  to  be 
re-composed ;  and  by  social  games  where  something  is  to  be  found  or  to 
be  queried,  or  which  require  amusing  thoughts  or  actions ;  but  these 
games  should  not  be  the  ordinary  vdlgar  games  at  forfeits,  which  result  in 
nothing  better  than  silly  tricks.  They  should  have  some  really  valuable 
influence  on  the  soul  and  the  understanding.  Niemeyek. 

§8.      CULTURE  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

The  imagination  not  only  takes  cognizance  of  all  outer  and  inner  intui- 
tions, but  can  also  by  its  own  independent  action  recall  them,  can  join 
things  by  nature  separate,  and  separate  those  which  are  connected,  thus 
creating  something  new,  corresponding  to  nothing  >fhich  actually  exists. 

£ven  the  ultimate  and  highest  ideas  of  the  reason — the  ideals — are 
produced  by  it 

It  is  not  only  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  other  mental  faculties, 
especially  those  of  intuition  and  of  feeling,  but  by  its  influence  upon  the 
latter,  by  exciting  them  to  earnestness,  warmth,  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
subject  in  hand,  it  exerts  a  most  important  influence  on  all  the  varieties 
of  human  effort 

This  facult}'  exhibits  itself  in  the  greatest  variety  of  ways,  not  only  in 
the  different  degrees  in  which  different  pupils  show  it,  but  in  the  objects 
to  which  it  is  directed. 

The  ultimate  basis  of  its  existence  is  one  of  the  distinctive  individual 
traits  of  the  character.  External  influences,  from  whatever  operates  on 
the  body,  climate,  food,  neighborhood,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  years 
of  childhood  and  youth,  early  solitude,  first  company,  all  these  have  no 
small  influence  in  making  the  imagination  weak,  or  strong,  vivid  and 
fiery,  poor  or  rich. 

It  is'  the  problem  of  education  to  preserve,  strengthen  and  cultivate  the 
imagination  as  nature  has  given  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  not  to  forget 
that  this  faculty  is  useful  only  where  the  other  mental  powers  are  equally 
trained ;  and  that  an  unregulated,  cxtrava^nt  and  ungovernable  imagina- 
tion is  liable  to  all  manner  of  errors.  It  is  therefore  the  province  of  edu- 
cation to  determine  whether  the  imagination  of  each  pupil  is  in  need  of 
awakening  and  stimulating,  or  of  restraint  Niemeyek. 

We  men  are  so  organized  that  we  can  not  get  on  without  poetry.  The 
reason  is  trained  by  fictions ;  we  can  never  do  entirely  without  poetry. 

In  poetry  it  is  the  soul,  supported  by  the  understanding,  and  controlled 
by  the  reason,  which  aflbrds  us  pleasure. 

A  child  is  never  happier  than  when  it  is  imagining ;  and  thus  poetizing 
itself  into  strange  situations  and  persons.  Herder. 

The  fancy,  or  productive  imagination  lifts  us,  as  do  things  great,  eleva- 
ted, or  affecting,  into  a  higher  sphere ;  while  the  imagination  proper,  or 
merely  reproductive  imagmation,  leads  us  into  the  world  of  the  senses. 

Art  might  represent  Fancy  as  a  beautiful  female  figure  throned  on  an 
air-balloon,  crowned  with  flowers,  waving  her  butterfly- wings  up  and 
down  to  amuse  herself,  and  gazing  towards  a  twinkling  star. 
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But  the  imagination  is  a  magic  lantern,  which  transfers  intellectual 
impressions  into  the  realm  of  the  senses,  and  those  of  the  senses  into  that 
of  the  intellect ;  which  magnifies  or  diminishes  our  ideas  of  things,  and 
fli.ig|us  into  a  whirlpool  of  the  possibilities  and  probabilities  and  myste- 
ries Vf  the  future,  from  which  we  can  never  find  our  way  out  without  the 
aid  of  the  understanding. 

Upon  it  depends  our  peace  or  disquiet ;  it  can  make  chains  and  bonds 
seem  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  transform  deserts  into  gardens  of  pleasure ; 
a  id  it  can  also  change  the  heavens  and  the  earth  into  the  shadow  of 
death  and  a  horror  of  great  darkness ;  into  the  fear  of  the  grave  and  of 
eternity. 

The  imagination  is  the  faculty  by  virtue  of  which  mental  culture  is 
possible ;  it  inspires  us,  by  means  of  its  ideals ;  but  without  the  super- 
vision of  the  understanding,  it  runs  into  mere  vagueness  and  phantasms ; 
just  as  the  mere  cold  understanding,  without  imagination,  is  like  a  great 
forest  without  animals  or  singing  birds. 

Fancy  is  the  mother  of  genius ;  and  genius  the  mother  of  susceptibility, 
but  always  under  the  supervision  of  the  understanding. 

Deprive  mortals  of  the  pleasures  of  fancy,  and  how  poor  does  actual  life 
remain !  Fancy  regenerates  the  mind ;  it  is  the  phcenix  which  preserves 
our  feelings  alive.    ^ 

Lik'3  a  spirit  from  a  better  world  it  wanders  about  in  the  night,  and 
enlightens  it  as  does  the  moon  at  the  full.  It  raises  us  above  the  limits 
of  the  every-day  world,  makes  us  rich  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  and  i)eace- 
ful  amongst  storms.  Its  loveliest  flowers  grow  along  the  paths  of  self- 
renunciation  and  of  strife. 

Oh  wherefore  dost  thou  not  remain  ever  the  friend  of  the  understanding, 
but  so  often  betrayed  the  feelings  even  into  visionariness  and  delusion  ? 

Ima:2:ination  sports  with  men  before  men  do  with  imagination.  There- 
fore it  is  that  poetry  comes  before  prose ;  fables  before  history ;  myths 
before  morality  or  religion. 

Fancy  can  make  us  very  happy  or  very  unhappy ;  and  it  plays  a  most 
important  part  in  the  practical  wisdom  of  life. 

Auth^  of  ''Democritu^,^' 

Youth  finds  happiness  in  its  morning  dreams ;  they  should  hot  bo  scared 
away,  but  only  purified.  Mysterious  threads  lead  back  to  these  youthful 
picture^,  from  the  subsequent  intellectual  life  of  man.  Subsequent  rever- 
ence for  what  is  holy  or  wonderful,  the  expectation  of  a  better  world,  the 
traditional  belief  in  a  lost  paradise,  and  the  aspiration  after  regaining  it, 
all  have  here  their  tender  roots.  Unwisely  amputating  and  choking, 
instead  of  Judiciously  regulating  and  developing  these  experiences,  only 
makes  a  half-man,  with  a  one-sided  mind.  J.  A.  Fischek. 

While  the  wise  guardian  of  youth  will  exclude  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  young,  all  nurse*s  stories,  witch  stories,  ghost  stories  and  horrid  sto- 
ri  js,  he  will  know  how  to  train  the  fancy  with  the  wonders  of  natural  his- 
t>ry,  the  marvels  of  human  history,  and  the  holy  narrative  of  biblical  his- 
tory, in  such  a  manner  that  religion  and  conscience  can  only  gain  by  it, 
while  the  reason  and  the  sense  of  truth  will  not  lose.  Sailer. 

There  was  a  period  of  instruction — ^slthough  it  passed  rapidly  away — 
during  which  it  was  required  that  children  should  be  made  intelligent 
only ; — much  too  intelligent  Everything  poetical  and  ideal  was  consid- 
ered dangerous,  and  as  only  an  introduction  to  mere  dreamy  enthusiasm. 

Many  teachers  of  a  later  period  reversed  this  error,  and  would  have 
trained  up  only  men  of  fancy.  The  fancy  was,  according  to  them,  the 
highest  human  faculty.  It  is  quite  plain  where  this  would  lead.  It  would 
afford  an  opportunity  for  the  coarsest  and  most  sensual  mysticism,  super- 
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stition  and  enthusiasm  of  all  kinds.  Even  morality  would  be  endan- 
gered. 

Here,  if  anywhere,  it  is  true  that  the  truth  lies  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes. . 

The  fancy  is  capable  of  exercising  the  most  beneficial  influence  Cpon 
the  whole  interior  culture  of  men.  It  may  become  a  source  of  the  purest 
pleasure,  and  greatly  and  unendingly  elevate  his  enjoyment  of  nature  and 
of  art.  But  it  may,  also,  on  the  other  hand,  lead  him  into  a  labyrinth, 
the  clue  for  his  escape  from  which  even  the  reason  may  lose. 

But  while  no  art  of  education  can  supply  the  want  of  what  nature  either 
utterly  prohibits  or  only  scantily  imparts,  yet  the  fancy  is  both  powerful 
and  needful,  in  a  course  of  culture. 

The  fancy  is  awakened  and  trained, 

1.  By  the  early  training  of  the  senses ;  which  causes  them  to  appre- 
hend external  objects  more  acutely,  and  to  transmit  more  perfect  pictures 
to  the  soul. 

2.  By  avoiding  too  early  to  insist  upon  over-severe  exercises  of  the 
understanding;  but  rather  occupying  it  with  ideas  arising  from  the  intui- 
tion; and  by  avoiding  to  stifle  the  fancy,  while  it  is  yet  feeble,  by  an 
empty  stuffing  of  words ;  and  accordingly, 

8.  By  causing  the  young  to  see,  hear  and  experience  much,  to  And 
themselves  in  various  situations ;  and  by  causing  them  to  exercise  dili- 
gently the  imagination,  especially  with  poetry,  which  is  a  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate study  for  the  young. 

4.  By  taking  especisd  pains  to  direct  the  pupiFs  mind  to  a  condition  of 
resolute  independent  activity. 

5.  By  making  all  instruction  as  intuitional  as  possible. 

For  the  proper  occupation  of  the  youthful  fancy,  it  will  be  proper, 

1.  To  keep  out  of  the  pupiPs  sight,  as  far  as  possible,  all  disagreeable, 
^tesque,  impure  or  caricaturist  representations,  but  to  furnish  interest- 
mg,  useful  and  morally  excellent  objects  of  examination,  and  those  appro- 
pnate  to  his  age. 

2.  To  cultivate  his  appreciation  for  what  is  symbolic  or  representative, 
by  presenting  to  him  good  poems,  tales,  and  fables,  especially  parables ; 
and  thus  requiring  and  leading  him  to  seek  and  find  what  is  symbolical  in 
the  objects  around  him. 

When  the  imagination  becomes  too  powerful  and  influential,  it  may  be 
controlled  and  moderated, 

1.  By  preventing  too  many  pictures  from  being  presented  to  the  pupil's 
imagination,  and  by  not  permitting  him,  by  reading,  theatrical  perform- 
ances, &c.,  to  live  too  much  in  an  ideal  world. 

2.  By  occupying  the  other  faculties,  by  means  of  exercises  of  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  judgment,  and  particularly  by  instruction  in  language. 

KlEMEYER. 

The  theatre,  especially,  is  a  forbidden  place  for  the  tender  hearts  of  the 
young.  Even  dramatic  performances  must  be  very  delicately  and  cau- 
tiously managed.  J.  A.  Fischeb. 


CULTURE  or  THE  MEMORY. 

The  memory,  like  every  gift  of  nature,  can  and  ought  to  be  perfected 
by  cultivation. 

All  the  labors  of  instruction  are  fruitless,  if  they  are  not  efficiently  sup- 
ported by  this  mechatiism  and  treasury  of  the  mind. 

The  common  idea  is  that  the  mind  receives  impressions  as  if  they  were 
footsteps,  and  retains  them  as  wax  docH  the  impressions  of  a  seal. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  art  of  writing  may  he,  as  Plato  says,  an  injury 
to  the  memory,  the  latter  is  still  capable  of  infinite  development ;  which 
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should  be  attemptod  the  more,  in  proportion  as  it  is  of  greater  Talue  in 
life. 

The  so-called  arts  of  memory,  or  systems  of  mnemonics,  may  have 
some  value  for  names  and  numbers,  but  for  the  substance  of  things  there 
is  a  simpler  and  better  way. 

Tft  most  certain  and  efficient  art  of  memory  depends  upon  practice 
and  diligence.  The  most  valuable  means  of  training  it  is,  to  commit  much 
to  memory,  and  if  possible  every  day.  Children  should  therefore  be  dili- 
gent in  committing  to  memory ;  at  £rst  a  little,  and  then  more  and  more. 
It  is  especially  at  evening,  in  the  interval  between  day  and  night,  that  the 
memory  has  wonderful  power ;  either  because  it  is  relieved  from  the  bur- 
den of  the  labor  of  the  day,  or  because  it  is  at  that  time  the  most  busy 
mental  faculty,  or  because  what  is  then  learned  is  retained  more  firmly. 

It  is  an  error  to  cause  young  people  to  commit  to  memory  and  repeat 
what  they  themselves  have  written.  Although  it  might  sometimes  be 
well  if  they  have  composed  solncthing  uncommonly  good,  it  is  generally 
better  to  have  them  learn  remarkable  extracts  from  the  best  authors. 
This  will  better  strengthen  the  memory,  and  will  accustom  the  mind  to  a 
higher  style,  and  supply  it  with  a  store  of  noble  thoughts  and  images. 

Ql'I  {TILI AN. 

A  careful  culture  and  practice  of  the  memory  should  early  be  practiced ; 
for  this  is  the  treasury  of  all  knowledge,  in  and  for  both  itself  and  life. 
It  is  significant  that  in  mythology  Mnemosyne  is  the  mother  of  the  muses. 
This  method  will  confirm  those  natural  endowments  which  are  plentiful 
in  extent,  and  will  make  up  for  those  which  are  deficient,  as  Hesiod  says: 
**  If  you  add  little  to  little,  and  do  it  often,  the  little  will  soon  grow." 

Plutakch. 

I 

There  is  for  the  memory  also,  an  intellectual  talisman ;  it  is,  the  stimu- 
lus of  objects.  RicuTER. 

The  memory  preserves  the  impressions  which  the  outer  and  inner  senses 
have  received.  If  this  faculty  is  not  developed  to  a  certain  degree,  any 
culture  of  the  understanding  is  almost  out  of  the  question ;  and  all  the 
other  mental  powers  must  suffer. 

The  prejudice  that  a  remarkably  good  memory  implies  a  weakness  of 
the  other  mental  powers,  is  all  the  time  decreasing ;  and  although  wrong 
methods,  by  training  the  memory  at  the  expense  of  the  understanding, 
have  made  some  persons  too  indinerent  to  the  cultivation  of  it,  it  is  still  a 
recognized  principle  that  its  culture  is  of  the  utmost  important  during 
the  years  of  youth. 

This  process  is  in  some  cases  much  facilitated  by  nature ;  either  in  con- 
sequence of  some  peculiarity  in  the  organs  of  the  inward  faculties,  with 
which  it  is  evident  that  the  memory  is  closely  connected,  though  in  a  man- 
ner inexplicable  to  us;  or  as  a  result  of  early  and  judicious  education. 
Others  again  are  so  unhappily  organized,  that  we  find  ourselves  in  some 
doubt  whether  not  to  deny  them  the  faculty  of  memory  altogether.  And 
the  most  careful  education  can  thus  not  bring  the  memory  oifone  pupil  to 
the  degree  of  excellence  which  another  can  reach. 

In  general,  however,  the  memory  is  exceedingly  susceptible  to  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  even  the  weakest  can  be  rendered  strong. 

Something  can  be  accomplished  in  this  direction  by  accustoming  the 
pupil  to  attentioa  Inattentive  people  are  usually  forgetful ;  nothing  mak- 
ing an  impression  sufficiently  deep  to  be  retained.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant means  is  practice. 

To  cultivate  the  memory  it  is  requisite, 

1.    That  children  should  very  early  be  accustomed  to  remember  and 
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repeat  something ;  so  that  the  fitculties  for  that  purpose  may  acquire  a 
degree  of  power  which  frequent  repetition  may  mike  a  habit 

2.  That  they  should  be  accustomed  to  recollect  not  only  things  them- 
selves, but  the  signs  of  them,  words  especially. 

8.  If  they  very  easily  retain  mere  words,  without  understanding  them, 
to  take  care  that  they  shall  learn  to  remember  ideas  and  things  also,  both 
singly  and  in  connection ;  for  otherwise  an  indefatigable  memory  might 
be  injurious  to  the  understanding. 

4.  If  they  have  on  the  other  hand  a  great  facility  in  retaining  many 
ideas,  and  of  repeating  what  they  have  heard  or  seen  or  read,  but  this 
without  sufficient  order  and  connection,  or  at  least  without  being  able  to 
recite  the  words,  the  ability  to  remember  them  too,  should  not  be  neglect- 
ed ;  for  it  is  useful  in  many  ways,  to  retain  in  the  memory  the  very  words 
of  names,  numbers,  quotations,  letters  or  books.  Every  day  therefore, 
there  should  be  given  to  them  some  words  to  remember ;  such  as  they 
can  understand ;  at  first  a  few,  and  gradually  more ;  then  longer  extracts. 
Interest  may  be  exerted  by  emulation ;  and  what  is  to  be  learned  should 
be  selected  carefully,  and  with  a  view  to  the  mental  requirements  of  the 
pupil. 

5.  That  no  day  should  pass  by  without  some  practice  for  the  memory 
of  some  kind,  not  only  by  pupils  who  remember  with  difficulty,  but  more 
easily  by  daily  practice,  but  also,  and  especially  by  those  who  have  a  quick 
but  not  a  faithful  memoir ;  for  whom  it  is  therefore  often  necessary  to  re- 
fresh the  recollection  of  ideas  once  obtained. 

6.  That  instead  of  being  harsh  to  such  pupils  as  have  a  feeble  memory, 
recourse  should  be  had  to  all  possible  means  of  assisting  them,  by  means  of 
the  laws  of  the  association  of  ideas ;  which  include  those  of  simultaneity, 
similarity,  continuity  and  contrast. 

What  is  read  aloud  is  better  remembered  than  what  is  studied  silently. 
All  impressions  are  weaker  in  a  state  of  fatigue. 

7.  To  set  a  high  value  upon  the  culture  of  the  memory*  especially 
when  obtained  by  painstaking  and  indefatigable  labor.  Nieueyek. 

CULTUBE  OP  THE    FEELINGS  OENERALLT ;    AKD  OF  THE    RELIGIOUS  AlO) 

XORAL  FEELIKGS  IN   PAKTICULAK. 

What  no  understanding  of  the  intelligent  can  perceive^  is  silently  per- 
ceived by  the  pious  feelings.  Schiller. 

As  sogn  as  a  man  entrusts  himself  wholly  to  his  feeling&  for  the  beauti- 
ful, his  SBSthetical  refinement  will  almost  certainly  induce  a  corruption  of 
the  heart  Indeed,  a  man  of  refined  taste  is  by  that  very  means  made 
liable  to  some  mond  dangers  fh>m  which  an  unrefined  child  of  nature  is 
secured  by  his  very  coarseness. 

It  is  true  that  a  man  of  taste  gladly  emancipates  himself  from  the  yoke 
of  mere  animal  instincts,  and  governs  the  coarser  impulses  of  passion. 
But  the  sensibilities  and  the  reason  have  oflen  very  different  interests. 
Duty  may  utter  a  command  which  may  ofiend  the  taste.  The  taste  maj 
feel  itself  drawn  towards  an  object  which  the  reason,  as  a  moral  judge,  is 
constrained  to  reject 

But  if  the  taste  has  too  long  been  permitted  to  exercise  supreme  power, 
it  will  not  afterwards  submit  to  be  subordinate  to  the  reason.  This  how- 
ever is  a  wrong  condition  of  things. 

An  active  and  pure  feeling  of  beauty,  within  proper  limits,  may  how- 
ever evidently  exercise  the  happiest  influence  upon  the  moral  life.  Taste, 
if  not  competent  to  produce  morality,  may  at  least  be  favorable  to  it 
True  culture  strengthens  the  reason,  and  weakens  the  tendencies  towards 
evil.    For  the  taste  promotes  moderation  and  decorum,  and  opposes  what- 
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ever  is  harsh,  Tiolent  and  low.  As  soon  as  he  is  civilized,  man  lays  a 
certain  constraint  upon  himself^  and  thus  obtains  self-control.  The  taste 
has  still  more  power  to  free  the  feelings  from  the  power  of  instinct  The 
tendency  toward  what  is  bad,  harmful  or  vulgar,  is  condemned  bj  the 
tribunal  of  taste,  even  before  it  comes  before  that  of  the  reason. 
Schiller,  {Treatite  en  the  (lie  and  Danger  of  Cultitating  the  Taete.) 

The  character  is  the  tendency  of  the  soul  in  respect  to  actions ;  and  pro- 
ceeds mostly  from  the  feelings.  As  our  actions  depend  upon  it,  that  is  to 
say  our  virtues  and  vices — the  moralitv  of  men, — the  culture  of  this 
quality  of  the  soul  Ls  very  important ;  indeed,  the  position  of  the  individ- 
ual in  the  scale  of  humanity,  depends  in  great  measure  upon  it 

But  as  it  is  the  chief  object  of  the  school  to  promote  humanity,  the 
culture  of  the  character  must  be  one  of  its  chief  occupations,  whatever 
the  nature  of  the  school 

Culture  of  character  is  a  term  which  we  apply  to  the  task  of  directing 
the  feelinsA  in  a  manner  corresponding  with  the  good  of  humanity.  The 
task  is  a  difficult  one,  because  the  character  is  modified  by  ih€  feelings, 
which  depend  upon  the  inner  and  outer  senses,  (the  fancy) ;  not  upon  the 
thinking  faculties ;  so  that  it  is  primarily  the  circumstances  about  us  that 
awaken  the  feelings  within  us,  and  by  a  repetition  of  their  action  deter- 
mine the  kind  and  manner  of  them.  Thus  it  is  the  basiness  of  education 
to  bring  the  feelings  under  the  dominion  of  the  reason,  or  into  agreement 
with  it 

In  order  that  the  feelings  may  not  take  a  wrong  direction  in  acquiring 
their  habits,  which  may  afterwards  render  difficult  or  useless  the  culture 
of  the  reason,  the  circumstances  in  which  the  child  is  placed  should  be  so 
adjusted  that  his  feelings  may  from  an  early  age  be  secure  from  being  led 
astray,  but  may  hj  correct  habits  be  prepared  for  reasonable  action.         * 

According  to  this  principle  it  is  evidently  the  home  which  must  exer- 
cise the  strongest  influence  upon  the  cliaracter ;  while  the  school  can  do 
this,  for  the  most  part,  only  through  the  development  of  the  understand- 
ing, that  is,  in  an  indirect  wa^.  But  the  school  should  seek  by  all  possi- 
ble meanSf  to  exercise  a  practical  influence  on  its  part  also ;  to  work  upon 
the  feelings  itself,  and  directly,  and  thus  by  promoting  good  habits,  to 
exert  a  useful  influence  in  forming  the  character. 

For  this  purpose  it  must  be  the  most  earnest  endeavor  of  the  school  to 
bring  what  pertains  to  actual  life  within  the  province  of  the  school ;  and 
to  make  the  school  a  home.  It  must  here  apply  to  the  fancy,  as  the  instru-, 
mentality  which,  as  an  inward  sense,  can  act  from  within  upon  the  feel- 
ings, and  modify  them ;  and  must  then  present  before  this  faculty,  by  the 
vivid  description  of  concrete  ideas,  a  feigned  life  instead  of  the  real  one ; 
and  must  endeavor  by  this  means  to  accustom  the  youthful  mind  to  cor- 
rect feeling,  and  to  stimulate  it  to  imitate  it  Then  it  should  proceed  to 
exhibit  the  coincidence  of  these  concrete  ideas,  examples  and  ideals,  with 
the  reason ;  and  must  in  this  way  endeavor  to  base  habit  and  imitation  on 
principle. 

Only  such  studies  are  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  character,  as  hi^ve 
especially  to  do  with  man  and  his  actions.  Still,  a  genial  and  skillful 
teacher  can  discover  even  in  those  studies  which  are  at  a  distance  from 
aetual  life,  many  points  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  culture  of 
the  character.  • 

A  study  expressly  designed  for  this  purpose  in  all  schools  is  thai  of 
religion.  In  all  the  higher  schools,  history  and  the  study  of  the  ancients 
are  intended  for  the  same  object  Grevbrus. 

It  is  of  great  advantage  very  early  to  awaken  and  encoura^  in  the  child, 
a  sense  of  pleasure  in  an  elevated  training  of  the  mind.  This  object  may 
be  facilitated,  9 
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1.  By  presenting  to  the  pupil,  from  the  beginning,  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  and  culture,  as  mobt  desirable  and  excellent  objects ;  and  for 
this  purpose 

2.  By  directing  their  attention  to  the  increase  of  their  knowledge,  the 
consequent  expansion  of  their  views,  the  pleasure  of  overcoming  diihcul- 
ties,  and  of  elevated  mental  activity. 

8.  By  the  utmost  possible  care,  not  to  render  difficult  the  culture  of  the 
understanding,  and  thus  by  superficiality  and  lack  of  thoroughness  in 
instruction,  to  blunt  the  sense  of  the  advantages  which  are  sought,  and  to 
turn  pleasure  in  them  into  disgust 

The  student  who  often  finds  himself  unsatisfied,  becomes  little  by  littlo 
indifferent  to  study.  And  pleasure  in  learning,  and  the  desire  of  advanc- 
ing further,  are  lost,  if  the  mind  does  not  have  time  enough  to  titke  pleas- 
ure in  the  knowledge  which  it  has  acquired.  Nieueyeu. 

It  is  easy  to  deceive  one's  self  by  attributing  good  feelings  to  children, 
when  the  fact  may  be  that  they  are  only  weak.  In  order  not  to  blunt  the 
feelings,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  accustom  children  to  horrid  or  excit- 
ing scenes.  Their  feelings  are  controlled,  most  of  all,  by  knowledge. 
For  weakness  or  bluntness  of  feeling  proceeds  always  from  some  false 
knowledge,  or  erroneous  view.  A  person  thus  miseducatcd  may  have 
much  feeling  for  many  noble  actions,  and  yet  none  for  moral  goodness. 

Love  awakens  love ;  and  a  cold  and  heartless  education  usually  produces 
a  pupil  of  the  same  character. 

A  sentimentalist  out  of  pure  sympathy  forgets  to  act ;  and  extends  his 
sympathy  unreasonably,  and  often  jery  unjustly,  over  all  creation. 

Persons  of  delicate  sentiments  narrow  down  the  sphere  of  their  S3'm- 
pathy  too  far,  if  they  do  not  recognize  the  common  bond  of  humanity, 
nor  their  duties  as  men  and  Christians. 

It  is  individual  experience  which  instructs  best  on  this  point ;  and  the 
teacher  should  not  neglect  to  supply  this,  so  far  as  possible ;  that  is,  fre- 
quently to  put  his  pupils  into  situations  where  they  will  feel  what  sympa- 
thy is.  J.  A.  FiscuER. 

The  child  is  entitled  to  say  to  his  father,  educate  me,  because  I  breathe. 

The  first  breath,  like  the  last^  connects  an  old  world  with  a  new.  lo 
the  present  case,  the  new  world  is  that  of  light  and  colors. 

£arthly  life  begins  as  artists  do,  with  the  eye.  The  ear,  it  is  true,  is 
before  it ;  and  hearing  is  the  first  sense  to  live  and  the  last  to  die.  It 
likewise  belongs  to  the  realm  of  the  feelings ;  thus  young  birds  not  hatched, 
9uid  silkworms,  dicr  nt  a  sudden  report. 

The  first  sound,  like  the  first  light,  falls  upon  the  soul  just  born  in  an 
obscure  chaos  of  sensations. 

■  Thus  the  morning  of  life  calls  upon  the  delivered  prisoner  through  two 
senses ;  as  does  the  morning  of  the  natural  day,  with  light,  and  with  song 
or  sound. 

All  his  first  experiences  remain  ever  permanent  with  the  child.  The 
first  color,  the  first  music,  the  first  flower,  constitute  the  foreground  of 
his  life. 

But  we  recognize  consequently  upon  these  principles,  no  law  for  his 
culture,  except  this :  To  protect  the  child  from  all  violent  and  passionate 
sensations,  and  to  secure  for  him  pleasant  ones  only. 

Nature,  so  weak,  unprotected  and  impressible,  lAay  be  dislocated  by  one 
error ;  and  ossified  into  a  growing  monster. 

We  need  only  to  prepare  space  for  their  play — by  removing  all  unpleas- 
ant things — and  all  the  powers  will  develop  of  themselves. ' 

The  new  world  which  the  infant  brings  with  him,  and  that  which  he 
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finds,  are  developed  from  within  him  by  instruction,  and  from  without  him 
by  knowledge;  but  neither  of  them  yet  requires  the  plough  nor  sowing. 
Ghocrfulneas  is  the  heaven  under  which  everything  prospers  except 
poison.  It  is  at  once  the  ground  and  the  blossom  of  virtue,  and  its  crown. 
Children  should  live  in  their  paradise  as  did  our  first  parents,  those  truly 
first  children.  -  Rousseau. 

The  universal  moral  sense  appears  very  early  in  children,  in  that  pleas- 
ure n  >t  bised  un  any  process  of  reasoning  nor  produced  by  instruction,  sX 
what  is  right  and  good. 

It  is  certain  that  there  is  a  profound  basis  for  that  conscientious  faculty 
which  i4  often  exhibited  so  remarkably  early,  and  which  displays  itself 
even  in  thj  countenance. 

The  cultivation  of  this  faculty,  which  if  neglected  may  very  easily  be- 
come extinct,  is  more  important  in  education,  in  proporiion  as  a  purely 
moral  feeling  operates  to  promote  proper  morality  of  character ;  and  as  it 
is  moro  oll^n  able  to  supply  the  place  of  the  reason,  especially  during  the 
years  when  it  is  undeveloped. 

The  natural  tendency  to  sympathy  and  imitation  silently  inclines  the 
susceptibilities  and  judgment  of  children  to  the  tone  of  what  is  most  fre- 
quent around  them.  The  constant  view  of  cruel^and  unjust  actions,  such 
as  treachery,  oppression  and  abuse  of  subordinates,  either  quite  prevents 
the  sense  of  injustice  from  being  awakened,  or  if  it  is  awakened,  blunts  it 
again.  And  the  feelings  of  children  who  live  from  their  youth  up  under 
the  beneficial  influence  of  examples  of  uprightness,  humanity,  du^inter- 
estednev^,  &c.,  will  become  excited — ^in  most  oases  at  least — ^against  every- 
thing of  a:i  opposite  character. 

Opinion.'^  on  moral  subjects  often  expressed  in  the  presence  of  the  cbi1d| 
have  much  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  moral  feelings.  It  is  similarly 
useful  to  sUite  actual  occurrences,  and  to  require  the  pupil  to  decide  upon 
the  justice  and  injustice  of  t^iem.  And  they  should  be  made  to  perceive 
by  the  dc^^rec  of  approbation  and  encouragement  which  they  receive,  the 
degree  of  pleasure  they  give  and  of  respect  due  them,  according  to  the 
moral  excellence  of  their  actions. 

The  conscience,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  inward  judgment  upon 
the  moral  quality  of  our  own  actions,  should  be  kept  active ;  and  the 
pupil  should,  after  any  action,  be  made  to  be  either  satisfied  with  himself 
in  consequence  of  it,  or  dissatisfied,  ashamed  and  sorry,  as  the  case  ma^ 
TO  mire. 

I.ici^-s  ant  vinhnt  fault-finding,  daily  mismanagement,  and  open  blame^ 
make  no  more  impression  than  do  excessive  commendations  for  good  ac- 
tions ;  which  cause  indifference  rather  than  encouragement 

Tlie  feelings  are  also  awakened  when  ideas  are  presented  to  the  children^ 
so  fur  as  there  are  connected  with  those  ideas  pleasant  or  unpleasant  sen- 
sations, by  their  power  to  recall  other  associated  ideas,  previously  accom- 
panied by  pleasure  or  pain.  NiEiiEVEi:. 

The  strongest  distinction  between  men  and  beasts  is  neither  the  judg-r 
mont  nor  the  moral  quality  of  the  former ;  for  of  these  we  see  some  faint 
sparks  in  the  lower  creatures ;  it  is  religion ;  which  is  neither  an  opinion 
nor  a  tendency ;  but  the  heart  of  the  inward  man,  and  therefore  a  basis 
for  these  other  faculties. 

The  sublime  is  a  step  towards  religion ;  as  are  the  stars  towards  infin- 
ity. 

Eipry where,  even  on  the  borders  of  the  Holy  Land  of  religion,  call  out 
the  devotional  and  religious  susceptibilities  of  the  child.  These  will  cover 
over  and  in  the  end  quite  conceal  the  object  that  excites  them. 
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V  Real  unbelief  does  not  busy  itself  merely  about  single  assertions  and 
denials ;  it  seeks  to  produce  blindness  towards  everything. 

Arouse  in  the  child  the  all-powerful  sense  of  the  universe,  and  the  man 
will  raise  himself  above  the  world ;  the  eternal  over  the  changeable. 

The  real  Jacobus  ladder  has  no  rounds. 

It  is  not  hypocrisy  to  permit  a  child  to  discover  from  his  religious  books 
and  from  nature^s  book  of  secrets,  the  nature  of  everything  which  you 
can  not  explain  to  him. 

It  is  not  from  the  didactic  propositions,  but  from  the  historical  portion 
of  the  Bible,  that  real  religion  proceeds.  Richter. 

The  religious  feelings  are  of  the  utmost  importance ;  those  mysterious 
aspirations  and  seckings  after  that  great  unknown  Being  who  is  not  far  off 
from  every  human  soul,  through  whom  and  in  whom  we  live  and  are. 
In  these  feelings  reverence,  humility,  and  consciousness  of  dependence  are 
united  witli  love  and  confidence,  with  fear  of  displeasing  Him,  and  with 
the  desire  of  pleasing  Him. 

The  religious  feelings  invigorate,  strengthen  and  elevate  the  moral  feel- 
ings to  a  high  degree ;  and  thus  become  a  means  of  education,  when  the 
will  is  to  be  influenced. 

As  soon  as  the  conscience  becomes  active,  which  is  usually  very  early, 
we  should  endeavor  to  awaken  an  interest  in  what  is  super-sensual ;  which 
can  be  done  by  leading  the  feelings  of  the  child  away  from  the  visible,  the 
finite,  to  the  invisible,  the  infinite,  the  eternal ;  frt)m  the  love  of  its  parents 
to  God,  who  is  love  itself. 

Care  should  at  the  same  time  be  taken  not  to  blunt  the  religious  feelings  % 
by  wordy  preachments,  mechanical  rote-learning  of  forms  and  prayers, 
and  obligatory  religious  employments;  and  by  accustoming  the  children 
to  mere  pious  talk,  by  hypocritical  pretences  to  feelings  which  are  at  their 
age  unnatural,  and  by  miUcing  them  pray  when  no  real  devotion  is  felt 
.  But  the  religious  character  of  children  should  be  cultivated  by  the 
example  of  grown  persons,  especially  of  their  parents  and  teachers,  and 
by  taking  advantage  of  moments  when  their  souls  are  open  to  all  better 
impressions,  and  inclined  to  an  elevated  susceptibility,  and  above  all,  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  idea  of  our  Savior.  Niemeyek. 

§6.   CULTURE  or  THB  REASON. 

Reason  is  a  spark  from  heaven  in  man.  CoNrucms. 

For  your  guide,  take  Reason.  Pythagoras.    * 

The  noblest  and  most  excellent  is  the  reason ;  and  this  have  the  Gods 
given  to  us  freely.  Epictetus. 

There  are  in  the  mind  two  fiusulUes ;  by  means  of  one  of  which  the  mind 
tan  act  according  to  reason ;  while  the  other,  which  acts  quite  without 
the  reason,  can  still  obey  it  It  is  these  two  faculties  which  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  be  good  and  virtuous. 

If  wo  classify  the  properties  of  the  mind  in  this  way,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  determine  in  which  of  them  to  seek  the  object  for  which  man 
should  labor ;  for  the  less  is  always  for  the  sake  of  tne  better.  But  the 
better,  in  the  soul  of  man  is,  the  reason.  Aristotle. 

Without  reason  there  can  be  no  virtue ;  without  virtue,  no  happiness. 

Epicuj^s. 

Peaceful  and  yet  vigorously  active,  joyous  and  yet  calm,  is  he  who  fol- 
lows Reason.  Marcus  Aurclius  Antoninus. 
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What  is  the  most  excellent  thing  in  man  ?  The  reason.  By  this  does 
he  excel  the  beasts ;  by  this  does  he  aspire  after  God.  Seneca. 

To  obey  reason  and  to  obey  God,  are  the  same. 

In  the  reason  we  have  a  divine  guide,  obedience  to  whom  is  the  only 
thing  worthy  the  name  of  freedom.  Plutahch. 

What  is  more  divine,  in  man,  in  heaven  or  in  earth,  than  the  reason  f 
By  it,  as  his  most  excellent  possession,  does  man  connect  himself  with 
Hie  gods ;  through  it  is  all  this  world  a  moral  community  of  gods  and  men. 

CiCEBO. 

When  the  reason  controls  the  material  impulses  of  the  mind,  man  is 
under  the  power  of  his  rightful  sovereign ;  and  it  is  this  control  which 
nature  desires,  to  infinity.  Aurelius  Auoustinus. 

Reason  constitutes  the  bond  between  God  and  ourselves. 

MosES  Maimonides. 

The  reason — not  the  power  of  apprehending  what  is  visible,  what 
exists  in  time  or  space,  what  is  transitory,  by  means  of  the  eye,  ear,  and 
other  external  organs ;  but  that  of  apprehending  the  super-sensual,  what 
is  elevated  above  space  and  time,  what  is  eternal,  &a,  by  the  proper 
power  of  the  mind — is,  whether  considered  alone  or  in  its  relations  to  the 
understanding  and  other  mental  faculties,  the  mind  itself  in  its  highest 
poUntia  or  form  of  expression ;  the  noblest  jewel  of  humanity ;  the  trub 
image  of  God ;  the  only  means  by  which  man  can  elevate  himself  from 
one  grade  of  perfection  to  another,  by  the  aid  of  the  constant  aspiration  of 
the  reason  after  the  ideal,  without  ever  being  able  to  entirely  attain  it 

The  reason,  therefore,  is  the  one  most  important  distinction  of  man  ove^ 

the  other  creatures  of  the  earth,  all  of  whom  are  more  or  less  like  him  it 

some  respects,  far  surpass  him  in  some  points,  but  show  no  indication  of 

*  reason,  because  they  neither  endeavor  after  any  ideal,  nor  can  improve 

themselves  by  their  own  powers. 

Reason,  like  all  other  faculties,  is  at  first  a  mere  capability,  and  displays 
itself  only  unconsciously,  instinctively,  as  Ovid  very  correctly  observes : 
*'  What  is  now  reason,  was  at  first  only  an  experiment" 

Reason  therefore  requires  development  The  training  of  the  reason  is 
the  highest  species  of  culture.  For  it  is  only  when  the  reason  is  devel- 
oped and  cultivated,  that  the  individual  can  be  termed  a  man,  in  the  fullest 
sense.  When  this  is  the  case,  he  lives  within  an  ideal  world,  without 
becoming  unfit  for  the  practical  world.  He  seeks  to  impress  upon  the 
latter  the  forms  of  the  laws  of  the  reason. 

The  culture  of  the  reason  includes  therefore  that  of  the  moral  faculty ; 
for  the  reason  is  both  theoretical  and  practical. 

It  is  foolish  to  fear  the  reason,  as  if  it  were  a  source  of  error  and  of  sin. 
The  moral  degradation  of  men  does  not  consist  in  their  reason,  but  in  the 
weakness  of  we  heart,  or  in  want  of  sufiSciont  power  of  will  to  obey  the 
reason,  when  our  desires  happen  to  point  in  a  different  direction.  * 

Krug. 

The  faculty  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  connection  of  truths  with 
each  other,  is  properly  tenned  the  reason.  ^  This  is  possessed  by  man,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  beings. 

That  shadowy  image  of  reason  which  we  observe  in  animals,  is  nothing 
except  the  expectation  of  a  similar  occurrence  in  a  case  apparently  simi- 
lar to  a  previous  one ;  but  without  any  knowledge  whether  the  same 
reason  exists.  Leibnitz. 

The  basis  of  wisdom  is  nature ;  which  means,  for  man,  to  obey  the 
reason. 
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The  happiness,  the  aim,  the  ultimate  destiny  of  man,  that  in  which  con- 
sists his  peace,  his  fireedom,  his  enjoyment  in  this  world,  consists  in  his 
recognizinjs;  reason  as  his  leader  and  governor.  Integrity  is  a  firm  deter- 
mination of  tlie  will,  to  obey  the  counsels  of  reason.  P.  Chakkon. 

He  who  endeavors  to  control  his  passions  by  the  bridle  of  reason,  and 
who  recognizees  the  fact  that  he  is  only  higher  than  a  beast  in  proportion 
as  he  uses  his  reason; — he  is  truly  a  man.  PETUAKcn. 

To  express  scorn  for  the  reason,  is  a  folly  of  quite  a  new  kind,  and 
unknown  in  the  past  To  declaim  against  the  reason  is  to  set  one^s  self 
in  opposition  to  the  truth ;  for  the  reason  is  the  collection  of  truths.  To 
undervalue  the  reason  is  to  contemn  ourselves  and  our  most  excellent 
possession  ;  for  the  chiefcst  purpose  for  which  our  Creator  gave  it  to  us 
is,  the  recognition  of  truth  and  obedience  to  it  Leibnitz. 

Reason  is  a  light,  and  a  beautiful  light 

It  is  a  very  great  and  inestimable  gift  of  God. 

If  all  things  have  gone  according  to  desire,  and  undertakings  have 
resulted  as  well  and  fortunatel}'  as  they  were  planned  shrewdly  and 
wisely,  then  the  reason  will  surely  bring  to  pass  something  great  and 
ezcelknt ;  and  will  have  grounds  for  congratulating  itself. 

As  the  light  of  the  sun  is  excellent  and  wonderful,  so  also  is  the  light 
of  the  reason  ;  and  with  a  light  far  more  excellent  than  the  sun's.  Yea, 
the  reason,  with  its  wisdom,  is  a  heaven  full  of  light  and  of  stars. 

What  the  sun  can  not  do,  that  the  reason  can  do. 

AVhat  the  reason  is  opposed  to,  it  is  certain  that  God  is  much  more 
opposed  to.  For  how  can  that  fiiil  to  be  opposed  to  the  divine  truth, 
which  is  opposed  to  reason  and  man's  truth  ?    (John  iii ;  12.) 

Faith  is  not  a  knowledge  which  can  be  attained  through  the  senses, 
but  is  for  the  understanding  alone. 

It  is  a  matter  proved  beyond  the  need  of  demonstration,  that  the  reason 
is  of  all  things  the  most  excellent ;  of  all  things  in  this  life  the  best ;  a 
divine  possession.  LuTiiEit. 

Can  we  without  the  exercise  of  the  reason  read  in  the  great  book  of  the 
laws  of  God,  understand  our  rights  and  duties  as  laid  down  therein,  and 
correctly  apply  its  principles  ?  J.  A.  £v£uhard. 

The  purpose  at  which  we  aim  is,  unlimited  control  by  the  reason,  but 
undiminished  sensitiveness  of  the  feelings.  This  union  is  the  great  and 
yet  unsolved  problem  of  humanity.  Fokster. 

0  friends ;  man  is  ever  feeble  and  variable  in  his  actions.  But  when- 
ever he  does  attain  to  some  greatness,  to  some  strength  of  position, 
he  docs  it  only  by  virtue  of  a  lofty  idea  which  rules  in  his  mind  ;  by  act- 
ing from  the  reason,  which  is  the  pre-eminence  and  honor  of  Lis  nature, 
and  his  consciousness  of  his  own  inner  being,  and  of  God.  Jacobi. 

At  the  head  of  all  the  mental  faculties  of  man  is  the  moral  reason ; 
which  has  authorized  an  unlimited  dominion  over  him,  by  virtue  of 
nature  herself,  and  of  the  whole  original  organization  of  his  own  being. 

While  the  desire  of  happiness  seeks  incessantly  to  establish  its  author- 
ity, and  the  senses,  with  ever  new  attractions,  endeavor  to  employ  the 
man  in  the  v vluptuous  service  of  pleasure,  the  reason  stands  immovable  in 
its  legislative  dignity,  and  commands  him  with  an  urgency  that  knows  no 
rest,  to  govern  himself  only  by  her  laws,  and  by  strict  obedience  to  them, 
to  secure  happiness  before  all  things. 

The  more  familiarly  we  become  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  reason, 
the  more  deeply  shall  wo  be  convinced  of  their  excellence. 

K.    H.    IlETOEMBEICn. 
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The  nason  is  evidently  the  peculiar  and  trae  life  of  our  nature,  the 
soul  of  the  mind,  the  bond  of  union  of  all  our  powers,  the  image  of  the 
eternal  and  unchanging  source  of  all  truth  and  all  existence ;  comprehend-  - 
ing  itself,  and  rejoicing  in  itself. 

Without  the  reason,  we  could  do  nothing  except  to  act  at  yariance  with 
oursekes,  and  should  be  more  under  the  influence  of  external  things  than 
of  ourselves.  Jacobi. 

All  our  knowledge  originates  with  the  senses,  proceeds  thence  to  the 
understanding,  and  ends  with  the  reason,  which  is  subordinate  to  no 
higher  authority  in  us,  in  working  up  intuitions  and  bringing  them  within 
the  highest  unity  of  thought 

We  clear  the  way  for  the  understanding  by  means  of  rules ;  and  from 
it  we  distinguish  the  reason,  by  calling  it  the  faculty  of  principles. 

Rant. 

We  have  secured  all,  when  we  have  gained  the  habit  of  employing  the 
mental  powers,  and  of  promoting  the  general  development  of  the  reason ; 
a  faculty  so  long  and  so  zealously  denied  to  most  of  the  human  race,  and 
even  inhumanly  taken  from  them. 

Only  that  mind  which  thinks  for  itself^  and  investigates  for  itself  its 
relations  to  the  manifold  existences  around  it,  will  fulfill  its  destiny.  As 
we  begin,  so  we  end. 

Through  the  intricacies  of  all  possible  combinations,  we  return,  rich  in 
ourselves,  and  free,  to  our  original  innocence.  Fobsteb. 

To  the  reason  belongs  that  ruling  feeling,  that  predominating  idea, 
with  reference  to  which  all  the  other  ideas  and  feelings  have  their  places 
determined  and  by  means  of  which  there  is  established  in  the  mmd  a  su- 
preme and  unchangeable  will.  FVom  it  proceeds  that  unconquerable  faith 
which  is  founded  upon  unconquerable  love;  and  with  this  faith,  that  holy 
obedience  which  is  better  than  sacrifice. 

On  this  point  there  has  been  but  one  opinion  in  all  times  and  among  all 
nation;^. 

It  is  undeniable,  that  the  practical  reason  has  ever  been  the  salt  of  the 
earth*  Jacobl 

The  highest  power  of  thought,  the  faculty  of  ultimate  reasons  and  laws, 
is  the  reason. 

As  the  pupil  becomes  more  mature,  he  approaches  the  period  of  reason ; 
he  compares  several  judgments ;  draws  conclusions  from  them ;  and  fixes 
for  himself  upon  general  principles. 

All  tiiat  has  before  been  accomplished  by  education  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  the  knowing  faculties,  has  had  the  double  tendency  of  mak- 
ing his  reason  earlier  active,  and  of  teaching  him  to  use  it 

Ediic;ition  does  not  seek,  by  hastening  the  period  of  reason,  to  weaken 
the  other  mental  faculties,  but  has  for  the  ultimate  object  of  all  its  efforts, 
to  form  from  the  pupil  a  reasonably  thinking  and  acting  being;  and  to 
render  the  future  reasonable  man  or  woman  visfble  in  the  youth  or  maiden. 

This  object  will  be  especiaU}'  promoted,  besides  the  results  of  instruc- 
tion, in  a  more  philosophical  treatment  of  subjects,  and  an  increasing 
habit  of  general  opinions  and  conclusions,  by  such  a  sort  of  intercourse 
with  the  young  as  shall  rather  tend  to  develop  themselves,  than  to 
draw  attention  to  their  youth  and  the  unripeness  of  their  understandings. 

This  hist  mode  of  treatment  is  appropriate  only  for  super-subtle  youths, 
shallow  reasoners,  who  give  themselves  precociously  philosophic  airs ;  in 
other  Ciises  it  is  the  surest  way  of  keeping  young  people  too  long  in  a  state 
of  immaturity. 

But  the  practice  of  often  and  carefully — but  without  their  observing 
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any  such  design — stating  general  principles  before  them  and  deciding  indi- 
▼idual  cases  under  them ;  of  causing  them  from  a  combination  of  several 
observations,  to  draw  conclusions  for  themselves  respecting  Uie  result 
of  one  or  another  thing,  and  thus  of  training  their  faculty  of  foreseeing: 
or  of  requiring  them  to  give  the  reason  why  a  thing  turned  out  thus  and 
so : — ^this  will  continually  increase  the  degree  of  agreement  with  reason 
of  their  theoretical  and  practical  opinion,  and  will  early  accustom  them  to 
ascertain  the  correctness  of  their  own  thinking,  and  to  secure  themselves 
from  the  errors  to  which  the  speculative  reason  is  liable.        Niemeyer. 

That  is  a  beautiful  soul,  in  which  reason  and  the  senses,  duty  and  incli- 
nation, harmonize. 

It  is  indeed  the  duty  of  man  to  establish  a  complete  agreement  between 
his  two  natures ;  always  to  be  in  harmony  with  himself ;  and  to  act  with 
the  power  of  a  complete  and  collectively  assenting  humanitv.  But  this 
beauty  of  character,  the  ripe  fruit  of  humanity,  is  but  an  idea,  to  attain 
to  which  he  should  indeed  strive  with  constant  watchfidness ;  but  which, 
with  all  his  endeavors,  he  can  never  reach.  Schiller. 

What  is  it  that  we  value  in  all  human  labors,  and  which  we  require 
therein  ? 

Reason ;  plan ;  and  foresight 

If  these  are  wanting,  it  is  not  human  work  which  has  been  done,  it  is 
merely  an  exhibition  of  blind  power.  Uebobr. 

Man  should  be  educated  not  so  much  for  the  present  as  for  a  future  and 
better  condition  of  the  world ;  that  is,  for  an  ideal  world. 

As  in  the  organisation  of  a  state,  a  society,  a  school,  an  art,  something 
may  be  conceived  of  as  the  most  excellent,  and  as  attainable,  so  is  there 
also  in  humanity,  for  the  individual  man,  something  which  must  be  thought 
of  as  conceivable,  and  as  attainable. 

Can  the  educator  contemplate  any  more  worthy  object,  than  to  direct 
the  minds  of  his  pupils  towards  this  ideal  t  It  is  reckoned  a  great  and 
noble  thought  of  the  greatest  Trojan  hero,  when,  holding  Astyanax  in  his 
arms,  he  felt  that  the  measure  of  his  own  fame  was  too  small  for  his  son, 
and  uttered  his  hope  that 

" When  he  shall  return  from  the  battle, 

•-  All  must  cry  aloud,  Far  he  exceeds  his  father !  ** 

And  shall  the  educator  alone  be  condemned  to  represent  the  plane  of 
attainment  upon  which  he  finds  the  present  age  to  his  pupil  as  the  highest, 
and  even  to  warn  him  against  daring  to  pass  beyond  it  ?  It  would  even 
be  better  to  leave  nature  and  circumstances  to  modify  him  as  they  might 

Perfectibility  is  the  noblest  trait  of  human  nature.  It  constitutes  the 
line  of  distinction  between  us  and  the  other  beinss  known  to  us ;  who  are 
by  their  organism  complete  in  themselves.  And  therefore  the  thoughts 
of  men  can  not  frequently  enough  be  directed  to  this  noble  characteristic 
in  their  destiny,  In  which  indeed  consists  the  flower  of  their  hopes  of 
immortality.  Niemeyer. 

There  is  no  danger  that  the  human  race  will  not  be  perpetuated ;  but 
only  in  a  very  few  cases  is  noble  manhood  propagated  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another.  The  autumn  scattera  thousands  of  seeds,  yet  scarce  one 
of  them  ripens  its  fruit ;  most  of  them  are  resolved  into  their  elements 
again.  Yet  if  a  single  one  reaches  maturity,  that  one  disseminates  a  liv- 
ing cloud  of  copies.  Schiller. 

The  happiness  which  in  the  obscure  distance  awaits  the  human  race, 
our  pupil  will  look  forward  to  with  enthusiasm ;  and  will  find  his  own 
happiness  in  lending  his  powers  to  aid  in  the  conquest  of  this  happy  land. 

tie  will  not  consider  that  when  the  golden  time  shall  come,  he  may  not 
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be  dire ;  he  knows  that  his  essential  humanitj  can  not  die.  That  will 
live  when  he  is  no  more ;  and  what  he  has  done  in  a  noble  human  spirit 
will  live  for  the  cause  of  humanity.  Wagnsb. 

§7>      CULTUBB  or  TBI  APPETITES  AND  OP  THE  WHX. 

God  has  given  us — as  is  said  every  day — a  free  will ;  which  must  be 
adorned  with  his  grace.  But  our  idea  is,  to  make  this  our  own  individual 
will.  For  when  we  do  according  to  our  own  pleasure,  and  as  we  will,  our 
will  is  not  freei  it  is  subject  to  us. 

A  really  free  will  is  that  which  does  not  desire  anything  of  itself^  but 
looks  to  the  will  of  God ;  by  which  means  it  remains  truly  free ;  depend- 
ent upon  no  place  or  thing.  That  can  never  be  called  free,  which  depends 
upon  another. 

Though  I  should  sweat  blood,  and  martyr  myself  to  death,  the  case 
would  come  under  the  same  rule ;  even  death  itself  does  not  do  away  with 
the  fear  nor  the  wrath  of  God.  What  does  it  avail  me,  then,  to  torture 
myself  long  or  to  death,  if  I  am  not  made  better  by  it  ? 

A  man  should  accustom  himself  to  have  a  superior  will,  contrary  to  his 
own  will,  and  never  to  feel  any  uncertainty,  except  when  he  finds  that  he 
has  but  one  will  instead  of  two  opposite  ones.  Thus  he  should  learn  to 
obey  this  superior  will  in  opposition  to  his  own  will.  For  he  who  has 
and  does  his  own  will,  is  certainly  opposed  to  the  will  of  God. 

When  our  nature  is  left  destitute  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  comes  under  the 
influence  and  impulses  of  the  evil  spirit  Luther. 

Bfan  may  be  said  originally  to  be  inclined  to  all  vices ;  for  he  has  desires 
and  instincts,  which  influence  him,  although  his  reason  impels  him  in  on 
opposite  direction.  Kakt. 

It  is  a  generally  received  belief^  that  man,  properly,  can  have  only  so 
great  a  value,  as  he  has  moral  worth ;  that  it  is  only  moral  excellence^ 
goodness  of  character,  holiness  of  thought  and  action,  n^hich  forces  re- 
spect, even  from  those  who  are  far  from  possessing  that  excellence ;  and 
that  all  other  human  perfections,  whether  mental  or  bodily,  have  only  a 
conditional  value ;  the  condition  being  the  consecration  of  all  the  powers 
to  a  proper  glorification  of  God,  through  a  state  of  mind  in  hiumony 
with  Him. 

Education  has  already,  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  child,  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  moral  impulses,  and  by  awakening,  maintaining,  and 
cultivating  the  moral  feelings  of  its  pupils,  has  prepared  them  for  that  free 
control  of  themselves  which  the  law  prescribes  for  alL  It  must  now  fur- 
ther provide  that  what  was  previously  an  indistinct  feeline  or  imitation 
of  what  those  about  the  child  considered  right  and  proper,  snould  become 
a  real  course  of  action  according  to  laws,  in  which  moral  and  »sthetical 
education  shall  be  distinct 

Education  can  not  fail  of  its  purpose,  provided  it  does  not  overlook 
such  phenomena  in  the  world  of  childhood  and  youth  as  are  undeniable ; 
and  in  particular  takes  note  of  the  following  truths : 

1.  There  are  in  all  children  tendencies  to  good  desires,  feelings,  and 
actions ;  and  to  some,  evil  seems  entirely  a  stranger.     But  again, 

2.  All  children  are  not  only  capable  of  corruption,  but  have  even  more 
or  less  tendency  to  do  wrong,  even  before  the  time  when  Ihey  can  be 
blamed  for  it ;  and  with  some  this  disposition  is  so  prominent  that  we  are 
inclined  to  ascribe  to  them  a  natural  tendency  to  evil.     < 

8.  This  disposition  towards  evil  arises,  in  many  children,  from  their 
circumstances,  or  first  impressions  or  examples;  in  others  from  bodily 
characteristics,  such  as  slowness  or  excitability  of  temperament,  or  early 
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weakness  or  frail  health ;  and  there  arc  others  in  whom  all  these  causes  are 
either  absent,  or  do  not  reach  the  point  of  positive  manifestation. 

4.  The  influence  of  the  knowing  faculties  upon  the  desires  is  so  great 
that  we  can  argue  with  considerable  certainty  from  intellectual  endow- 
ments to  moral  endowments.  For  example ;  a  weak  understanding  is 
often  united  with  good  nature,  and  again,  often  with  ungovemablencss ; 
which  renders  it  necessary  to  use  means  of  bodily  compulsion.  Remark- 
able mental  capacity  is  often  connected  with  frivolity,  and  again  with  ob- 
stinacy. Very  moderate  mental  power  is  accompanied  with  a  certain  fee- 
bleness in  liking  and  disliking.  Great  volatility  and  fickleness  indicate 
want  of  character. 

Since  moral  goodness  and  actual  virtue  can  result  only  from  freedom,  it 
follows  that,  until  the  individual  has  attained  to  the  free  exercise  of  his 
reason,  those  qualities  can  not  bo  ascribed  to  him.  Of  children,  therefore, 
we  can  only  say  that  they  possess  the  seeds  of  good  and  evil. 

The  principal  task  of  education  is,  while  it  has  reference  to  peculiarities 
of  character,  to  protect  and  strengthen  early  indications  of  goodness,  so 
that  every  impulse  shall  gain  power  only  as  it  harmonizes  with  the  moral 
sense,  and  that  the  will  shall  be  strong  enough  to  subject  the  desires  to 
the  reason — to  that  faculty  which  judges  of  right  and  wrong. 

Education,  if  it  would  not  work  in  direct  opposition  to  nature  and  na^ 
ture^s  purposes,  must  never  attempt  the  suppression  of  anv  of  the  natural 
faculties.  Nieheteb. 

§8.      CULTURE  OF    CHARACTEB. 

It  is  always  indispensable  that  above  all  things  the  character  should  be 
trained  by  the  study  of  practical  philosophy. 

Or  arc  those  to  be  believed  who  claim  that  character  is  a  gift  of  nature, 
and  can  not  gain  by  instruction  ? 

What  a  wise  notion  I  Instructors  are  employed  for  gaining  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  arts  of  the  most  despised  handicrafts,  but  virtue — that  is, 
that  by  means  of  which  roan  comes  nearer  to  the  immortal  gods,  than  by 
everything  else — can  we  have  virtue  unsought  and  without  efforts,  merely 
by  being  placed  in  the  world  ?  Can  one  be  continent  who  does  not  know 
what  continence  is  ?  or  brave,  if  he  is  not  in  some  way  relieved  from  the 
fear  of  death?  or  just,  if  ho  does  not  know  the  laws  of  equity  and  justice? 

QUINTILIAN. 

• 

A  knowledge  of  the  temperaments  is  important,  for  the  character  de- 
pends upon  them.  Melancholy  inclines  to  a  monkish  solitude ;  a  phleg- 
matic temperament  to  coarseness  and  stupidity;  while  the  sanguine  .are 
liable  to  variableness,  and  the  choleric  to  be  violent  All  have  their  pecu- 
liar faults. 

The  culture  and  discipline  of  the  temperament  can  only  be  succc^^sfuUy 
pursued  when  it  is  understood  Only  he  who  is  master  of  his  tempera- 
ment am  claim  that  he  possesses  character ;  that  is,  a  mode  of  thinking 
and  acting  on  consistent  principles. 

Con.sistency  is  the  essence,  and  strength  of  mind  the  condition,  of  char- 
acter ;  and  accordingly  children,  youth,  and  women  have  little  character, 
and  many  men,  when  closely  considered,  none  whatever. 

The  ancients  evidently  had  more  character  than  we  have. 

Character  is  in  the  moral  world  what  the  bony  system  is  in  the  phys- 
ical constitution. 

The  man  of  character  is  like  Minerva ;  mild^  cheerful',  noble,  but  with 
helm  and  shield. 

Strength  of  mind  without  greatness  of  mind  makes  the  worst  character. 
Strength  of  mind,  together  with  greatness  and  goodness  Of  mind,  are  the 
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only  constituents  of  that  character  which  Plato  called  vfrtue ;  of  that 
higher  grade  of  mental  perfection  which,  as  he  expresses  it,  makes  man 
like  the  gods. 

"Thus  stands  a  mount  of  God, 

Its  foot  in  storms, 

Its  head  in  sunbeams.'* 

Only  of  a  man  of  character  can  it  be  said  that  he  is  master  of  his  home; 
not  merely  of  wife,  child  and  household,  but  of  himself,  both  soul  and 
body.     He  is  sufficient  unto  himself. 

To  possess  a  firm  character  is  a  happiness,  if  circumstances  favor  it 

Author  of  '^iJemocrUusJ*^ 

The  head  should  think,  clearly  and  correctly.  The  heart  should  feel 
^  wannly,  and  should  have  truth  and  justice  for  its  element. 

The  perfect  man  must  have  within  himself  power  to  shape  out  his  own 
happiness  alone. and  independently  of  other  men;  must  bo  active;  and 
must  do  whatever  he  does  with  all  his  senses  and  strength,  for  the  sake  of 
good,  not  for  the  sake  of  other  men. 

He  must  possess  enough  of  bodily  powers  to  endure  the  nature  which 
surrounds  him,  courageously  to  free  himself  from  danger,  and  bravely  and 
boldly  to  oppose  whatever  tends  to  deprive  him  of  the  use  of  his  own 
head  and  heart  He  should  be  full  of  love  to  other  men,  and  to  God ;  and 
inspired  by  views  of  inward  truth,  beauty  and  goodness. 

SCHLOSSER. 

The  man  of  character  is  always  the  same ;  ho  becomes  so  through  the 
principle  **  maintain  yourself,  and  contain  yourself;"  and  by  a  strcngth- 
.     >  ening  process  of  mind  and  body. 

It  is  education  that  must  fulfil  the  task  of  rendering  the  faculties  prac- 
tically useful  in  the  world ;  the  body,  hard ;  tlio  heart,  soft ;  the  head, 
right 
*  The  man  of  character  proceeds  in  a  right  line,  like  a  sunbeam,  and  lives 

as  peacefully  as  the  sunbeams  on  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  while  storms 
and  tempests  rage  below.     He  is  the  really  wise  man. 

f  Author  of  ^^Demoeritua^* 

** ^Though  the  heavens  should  fall, 

A  wise  man  might  be  covered  up. 
But  not  dismayed  at  all." 

Virtue,  as  it  is  said  in  the  Menon  of  Plato,  can  not  be  taught,  like  a 
**  science  or  an  art,  like  medicine  for  instance,  or  horse-taming ;  or  other-. 

wLse  Themistocles  and  Pericles  would  have  educated  their  sons  to  be  good 
men ;  which  with  all  their  pains  they  could  not  do. 

This  is  true ;  and  proves  itself,  in  this ;  that  virtue  is  not  an  external 
influence  but  a  personal  self-directed  endeavor,  in  which  are  met  difficul- 
ties of  a  kind  entirely  different  from  those  which  attend  other  efforts. 

A  pupil  does  not  believe  what  his  teacher  tells  him,  but  insists  on  be- 
coming wise  by  his  ow^n  experience. 

Even  Socrates  was  obliged  to  confess  that  even  the  godlike  roan  must 
first  learn  what  truth  and  virtue  are,  before  he  can  trust  himself  to  the 
guidance  of  his  Genius. 

Therefore,  next  to  religion,  which  includes  the  first  and  loftiest  truths 
of  all  human  knowled<re,  ethics  is  the  most  excellent  of  all  departments 
of  knowlclge.  Upon  Tt  depends  all  culture,  and  the  real  perfection  and 
personal  dignity  of  man ,  and  every  one  who  lays  claim  to  the  nobility  of 
our  nature,  needs  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it 

Ethics  develops  within  us  the  more  elevated  properties  of  humanity. 
Almost  all  other  sciences  exercise  only  the  memory  or  reason ;  but  ethics 
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transmutes  truth,  through  uncontrolled  actioUi  into  goodness ;  makes  the 
wisdom  which  is  within  us  alive ;  and  through  it,  produces  godUke  actions. 
Through  it,  man  becomes  a  heuvenly  spini  in  an  earthly  form.  (Acta, 
xvu ;  '^'6.)  it  breaks  down  the  dommiou  of  the  passions,  which  so  often 
degrade  men  b^ow  the  level  of  beasts ;  replaces  the  authoi  ity  of  the 
affections  b^  tluit  of  prudence  and  sell'-coutroi ;  and  keeps  the  feelings  and 
the  luucy  witliin  wise  bounds. 

Ethics  lays  open  the  true  source  of  pure  pleasure  (John  xiv ;  27,  xvi ; 
22.  Rom.  y ;  5,) ;  and  gives  dignity  and  unity  to  the  character.  It  r^ 
moves  that  difference  between  thmking  and  acting  which  is  so  troublesome 
to  men,  places  its  proper  value  on  every  action,  does  away  with  the  non- 
morality  of  actions,  removes  the  pain  of  the  conscience  and  the  contempti- 
ble spirit  of  false  piety. 

Where  the  general  direction  of  the  whole  will  is  reasonable  and  wise, 
all  the  steps  of  the  journey  along  the  pathway  of  life  of  themselves  assume 
a  harmony  with  each  other. 

Popular  morals  may,  like  the  decalogue,  be  expressed  in  single  com- 
mands or  prohibitions ;  but  a  more  perfect  system  comprehends  the  whole 
man,  and  inspires  unity  and  consistency  into  ail  liis  actions. 

Yon  Ammom. 
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IX.    SUBJECTS  AKD  MEANS  OP  UfSTRGCTIOS. 

§  1.      LANGUAGE. 


The  true  writing,  of  which  writmg  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  is 
only  a  shadow — ^is,  vivid,  living  speech.  Plato. 

One  can  learn  German,  or  anything  else,  much  better  from  oral  dis- 
course at  home,  in  the  market,  in  a  sermon,  than  out  of  books. 

The  letters  make  dead  words  ;  speech  is  living  words,  which  have  not 
that  character  and  force  when  written,  that  they  receive  when  spoken 
from  the  mind  and  soul  of  the  man. 

Where  is  there  a  single  language  which  any  one  has  learned  to  speak 
well  and  correctly,  from  a  grammar  ? 

Is  it  not  true  that  even  those  languages  which  have  the  most  certain 
rules,  such  as  the  Latin  and  Greek,  have  been  learned  rather  by  practice 
and  habit  than  from  the  rules  ? 

The  art  of  grammar  teaches  or  points  out  what  words  signify. 

But  first  it  must  be  known  and  understood  what  the  thing  represented 
is. 

Knowledge  is  two-fold ;  of  words,  and  of  things. 

But  he  who  has  no  knowledge  of  things,  will  not  be  helped  by  having 
a  knowledge  of  words. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says,  *'  What  one  does  not  comprehend 
well,  of  that  he  can  not  talk  well.^* 

Our  own  times  have  furnished  abundant  instances  of  this ;  for  very 
many  learned  and  eloquent  persons  have  put  forth  things  utterly  foolish 
and  ridiculous,  by  reason  of  having  undertaken  to  treat  of  what  they  do 
not  understand. 

But  one  who  is  really  master  of  his  subject  will  teach  well,  and  will 
reach  the  heart,  although  he  may  be  homely  and  unready  of  speech. 

Thus  Cato  surpassed  Cicero  when  he  spoke  in  the  senate ;  for  no  one 
considered  whether  he  uttered  his  opinions  elegantly,  or  without  any 
ornament 

And  accordingly  the  understanding  of  words,  or  of  the  grttihmar,  will 
be  easy,  if  the  knowledge  of  the  things  is  thorough,  as  says  Horace : 
"  Words  follow  easily,  if  things  are  rightly  conceived,  understood  and 
treated." 

But  where  the  understanding  of  these  things  is  not  present,  a  knowl- 
edge of  words  is  useless. 

Yet  I  must  not  be  understood  to  reject  grammar,  which  is  quite  neces- 
sary ;  but  only  to  assert,  that  to  study  grammar  only,  without  things 
themselves,  is  useless. 

Of  all  God's  gifts,  speech  is  the  most  beautiful  and  magnificent,  and  by 
this  alone  is  man  distinguished  above  other  creatures,  although  some  of 
these  are  his  superiors  in  some  endowments,  one  in  seeing,  another  in 
hearing,  another  in  smelling,  &c. 

But  no  one  of  them  can  speak ;  which  is  a  token  that  speech  pertains 
to  a  higher  grade  of  intellect 

Language  is  the  sheath  in  which  is  kept  the  sword  of  the  mind*  the 
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casket  in  which  we  preserve  our  jewel ;  the  vessel  in  which  we  secure 
our  drink  ;  the  storehouse  where  we  lay  up  our  food. 

If  we  neglect  to  study  languages,  (which  may  God  forhid !)  we  shall 
not  only  lose  the  gospel,  but  shall  in  the  end  become  unable  to  read  or 
write  correctly  lltiier  Latin  or  German.  Lutuek. 

Language,  that  exclusive  possession  of  reasoning  beings,  that  first-born 
evidence  of  the  immortal,  the  super-human  and  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in 
us,  is  the  greeting  of  spirit  to  spirit,  by  which  the  likeness  of  our  various 
natures  and  destinies  Ls  mutually  revealed. 

Yet  we  can  not  express  in  words  the  thousandth  part  of  that  which  we 
actually  think,  but  only  a  few  points  of  the  rapid  stream  of  thought, 
from  the  crest&  of  its  highest  waves. 

For  the  operation  of  thinking  is  wonderfully  rapid  in  movement,  com- 
parable to  no  material  motion. 

And  as  the  earthly  body  in  many  respects  cripples  and  fetters  the  spirit, 
and  in  like  manner  language  is  only  a  wearisome,  difiQcult  and  imperfect 
means  of  setting  forth  its  rapid  movements. 

But  the  natural  difficulty  of  speaking  is  an  excellent  counterbalance  to 
the  rapid  activity  of  the  mind ;  for  the  latter  is  thus  obliged  to  consider 
each  object  more  closely  and  longer,  and  thus  obtains  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  it,  and  becomes  itself  more  intelligent  in  its  action. 

Although  therefore  thought  is  possible  without  language,  as  we  see  in 
the  case  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  not  otherwise  deficient,  and  of  young 
children,  and  although  thought  is  not  the  result  of  words,  hut  words  of 
thoughts,  still  language  renders  our  ideas  more  various,  clear,  vivid,  and 
definite.  And  language  is  moreover  the  medium  of  the  reciprocal  com- 
munication and  expansion  of  our  ideas  and  our  knowledge. 

Thus  arises  the  duty  of  using  much  efibrt  to  perfect  ourselves  in  lan- 
guage ;  in  part  that  we  may  be  better  able  to  hold  intercourse  with  other 
mind's  and  in  part  for  the  sake  of  greater  intelligibility  to  ourselves. 

He  who  can  think  clearly,  will  be  able  to  express  himself  clearly ;  and 
vice  verm^  he  who  can  make  himself  understood  by  others,  shows  that  he 
himself  thinks  and  comprehends  clearly. 

As  words  may  be  considered  the  garment  of  thoughts,  so  may  langiuige 
collectively  be  considered  a  picture  of  the  sdul. 

And  since  therefore  thou  findest  pleasure  in  adorning  thy  body,  do  thou 
not  bestow  less  care  upon  thy  speech,  which  is  the  body  of  thy  mind. 

ZsClIOKKE. 

If  any  one  should  propose  to  us  the  question :  How  can  our  perceptions 
by  our  eyes  and  by  all  our  other  senses,  not  only  be  embodied  in  sounds, 
but  so  coftimunicatcd  by  them,  that  they  shall  express  thoughts  and  call 
up  thoughts?  no  doubt  this  problem  would  be  taken  to  be  tlie  notion  of 
an  insane  mind  ;  i;ubstituting  the  most  dissimilar  things  for  each  other ; 
color  for  sounds,  sounds  for  thoughts,  and  thoughts  for  a  sound  that  can 
represent.  . 

But  God  has  in  fact  solved  this  problem. 

A  breath  of  our  mouth  becomes  a  picture  of  the  world,  and  the  type  in 
another  soul  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings. 

Upon  the  motion  of  a  breath  of  air  de^iends  all  that  man  has  ever  thought 
or  willed  or  done  or  will  do ;  for  we  should  all  be  yet  wandering  m  the 
woods,  had  not  this  divine  breath  breathed  upon  us,  and  |)assed  over  our 
lips  like  a  magic  sound. 

The  whole  history  of  humanity  with  all  the  treasures  of  its  tradition* 
and  its  culture,  arc  nothing  but  a  result  of  this  divinely  solved  riddle. 

Where  would  be  the  use  of  all  oui*  instruments,  oui*  brum,  our  senseSf 
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our  hands,  our  erect  attitude,  unless  the  Creator  had  given  us  a  moYing 
sprin-;  to  set  them  all  in  action — the  divine  gilt  of  speech  ? 

Only  by  speech  is  the  slumbering  reason  awakened. 

Only  by  speech  is  it  that  the  eye  and  the  ear  and  all  the  other  senses 
becotn-3  one  in  action ;  and  unite  themselves  with  the  creative  thought, 
whicli  the  hands  and  other  members  only  obey. 

Tne  boy  born  deaf  and  dumb,  who  killed  his  brother  in  mere  imitation, 
when  he  saw  him  kill  an  animal,  showed  strikingly  how  little  capable  is 
man,  without  speech,  of  attaining  to  reasonable  ideas  even  while  living 
amoni^st  msn ;  and  in  what  a  barbarous  condition  all  his  impulses  remain. 

M  itiH  org  ins  of  speech  are  the  rudder  of  his  reason ;  and  speech  is  a 
heavenly  spark  which  kindles  into  a  flame  our  senses  and  our  tlioughts. 

A  pe  )ple  h:is  no  idea  for  which  it  has  no  word. 

The  most  vivid  intuition  must  remain  a  dim  feeling,  until  the  soul  appre- 
hends so.uj  characteristic  of  the  object,  and  by  means  of  a  word  preserves 
it  in  the  memory,  the  recollection,  the  understanding,  and  tradition. 

Only  Unguxge  has  mide  mxa  human,  by  inclosing  as  by  a  dam,  the 
monstrous  Hood  of  his  passions. 

Language  is  the  great  companion  of  man. 

By  it  men  combine,  greet  each  other,  and  conclude  a  loving  alliance. 

I  still  see  the  Homeric  heroe.s,  and  feel  the  complaints  of  Ossian, 
thou;;h  the  shadows  of  the  singers  and  of  their  heroes  fled  away  from 
earth  so  long  ago. 

Thj  motion  of  a  breath  has  made  them  immortal  and  has  brouglit  up 
their  forms  before  me;  the  voices  of  the  dead  sound  in  my  ears;  and  I 
know  their  long  silent  though t& 

Wh  itjver  the  human  mind  has  ever  conceived,  what  the  wise  men  of 
the  pxit  have  thought,  comes  to  me  by  speech  alone. 

By  it,  my  thinking  soul  is  connected  with  that  of  the  first  man,  and 
perhaps  with  the  lasL 

Lan^ui^j  is  the  mods  of  expression  of  the  reason;  by  which  alone  it 
assumes  a  tangible  form,  and  can  bo  communicated.  IIckdeh. 

Poets  in  all  ag3s  have  in  a  simple  loving  way  praised  speech  as  the  most 
joyful  gift  of  heaven ;  and  cultivated  men  of  every  clime  have  deeply  felt 
what  a  wondrous  gift  was  that  of  communicating  thought 

What  light  and  air  are  to  the  silent  vegetable  world,  that  is  language  to 
the  hu;n\n  race. 

In  it,  it  breathes  forth  its  pleasures  and  sorrows ;  and  only  in  the 
momcjnts  of  the  highest  pleasure  and  deepest  sorrow  is  expression  want- 
ing t>  human  lips. 

NViiat  color,  or  still  coarser  materials,  are  to  the  artist,  that  are  winged 
words  to  the  poet  Dippolt. 

I  willingly  grant  that  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  much  edu- 
cation, anfl  even  much  real  learning,  is  possible  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  learned  I  inguages. 

That  body  of  ide  is  which  constituted  the  culture  of  the  ancients,  has 
gradually  become  fused  into  the  general  mass  of  thought  We  are  living 
upon  the  capital  which  has  been  amassed  during  the  past  ages.  Human 
culture  is  a  lengthening  chain. 

One  generation  is  the  heir  of  another. 

But  Uiis  inheritance  is  of  substance  only. 

The  form  of  what  is  inherited  must  always  depend  upon  the  time  and 
its  attendant  circumstances. 

We  know  at  the  present  day  not  only  what  the  ancients  knew,  but  in 
many  cases  infinitely  more. 

But  with  no  nation  in  the  world  is  the  form  of  the  inheritaaco  they 
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have  left  ua  so  closely  connected  with  the  substance,  as  with  the  ancients, 
especially  the  Greeks. 

The  idea,  indeed,  was  with  them  only  one  portion  of  their  culture.  The 
other,  and  one  thought  quite  as  important,  was,  expression,  and  presenta- 
tion to  the  senses  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  beauty. 

Therefore  it  is  that  the  Greek  taste  has  among  all  cultivated  people  been 
accepted  as  in  more  than  one  sense  the  standard  of  taste. 

And  it  is  precisely  this  beauty  of  form,  which  renders  indispensable  to 
every  one  desirous  of  comprehending  it,  the  knowledge  of  the  classical 
languages.  Tecneb. 

A  knowledge  of  the  mother  tongue  is  entirely  sufficient  for  most  of  the 
lower  .classes  and  for  women. 

A  knowledge  of  one  or  another  foreign  language  is  necessary  to  many  of 
the  middle  and  higher  ranks. 

But  a  higher  purpose  is  contemplated  by  those  who  consider  the  knowl- 
edge of  language  a  formal  means  of  intellectual  training,  or  who  seek  by 
means  of  it  to  attain  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  ideas  and 
feelings  and  knowledge  which  the  human  mind  has  communicated,  at  the 
most  varioas  periods  and  among  the  most  nations,  either  to  cotemporaries 
or  to  posterity. 

Considered  in  themselves,  the  living  languages,  especially  the  European, 
are  of  the  most  immediate  mterest  to  us ;  and  among  these  the  French, 
English,  and  Italian. 

The  first  has  in  the  course  of  a  long  period,  become  almost  a  universal 
language,  though  perhaps  as  accidentally  as  the  Latin  became  the  univer- 
sal language  of  the  learned  world. 

Otherwise,  the  English  language  is  incontestably  not  only  that  which 
is  most  nearly  related  to  our  own,  but  its  spirit  and  literature  are  most 
nearly  related  to  ours ;  and  that  spirit  has  perhaps  had  still  more  influence 
upon  our  SBsthetic  culture — an  influence  which  that  preference  for  French 
works  which  at  one  time  rose  into  a  folly,  could  never  equally  attain — ^than 
even  the  diligent  reading  of  the  British  classics. 

The  Italian  language  earliest  reached  its  perfection  in  prose  and  verse. 

Its  master-pieces  surpass  the  cotemporary  French  and  English  ones. 

It  has  from  the  first  been,  more  than  any  other,  connected  with  music. 

NiEMEYER. 

Concerning  speech  and  words,  the  consideration  of  them  hath  produced 
the  science  of  grammar :  for  man  still  striveth  to  reintegrate  himself  in 
those  benedictions  from  which  by  his  fault  he  hath  been  deprived ;  and 
as  he  hath  striven  against  the  first  general  curse  by  the  invention  of  all 
other  arts,  so  hath  he  sought  to  come  forth  of  the  second  general  curse, 
which  was  the  confusion  of  tongues,  by  the  art  of  grammar:  whereof  the 
use  in  a  mother  tongue  is  small,  in  a  foreign  tongue  more ;  but  most  in 
such  foreign  tongues  as  have  ceased  to  be  vulgar  tongues,  and  are  turned 
only  to  learned  tongues.  The  duty  of  it  is  of  two  natures ;  the  one  pop- 
ular, which  is  for  the  speedy  and  perfect  attaining  languages,  as  well  for 
intercourse  of  speech  as  for  understanding  of  authors ;  the  other  philo- 
sophical, examining  the  power  and  nature  of  words,  as  they  are  the  foot- 
steps and  prints  of  reason ;  which  kind  of  analogy  between  words  and 
reason  is  bandied  sparsim^  brokenly,  though  not  entirely ;  and  therefore 
I  can  not  report  it  deficient,  though  I  think  it  yery  worthy  to  be  reduced 
into  a  science  by  itself.  Bacon. 
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§2.      NATURAL  8CIENCBS  OBNBRALLT. 

Nobly  does  Aristotle  observe,  that  if  there  were  beings  who  had  always 
lived  under  ground,  in  convenient,  nay,  in  magnificent  dwellings,  adorned 
wi^  statues  and  pictures,  and  everything  which  belongs  to  prosperous 
life ;  but  who  had  never  come  above  ground ;  who  had  heard,  however, 
by  fame  and  report,  of  the  being  and  power  of  the  gods ;  if  at  a  certain 
time  the  portals  of  the  earth  being  thrown  open,  they  had  been  able  to 
emerge  from  those  hidden  abodes  to  the  regions  inhabited  by  us ;  when 
suddenly  they  had  seen  the  earth,  the  seas,  and  the  sky ;  had  perceived 
the  vasti^ess  of  the  clouds  and  the  force  of  the  winds ;  had  contemplated 
the  sun,  his  magnitude  and  his  beauty,  and  still  more  his  efifectual  power, 
that  it  is  he  who  makes  the  day  by  the  diffusion  of  his  light  through  the 
whole  sky ;  and  when  night  had  darkened  the  earth,  should  then  behold 
the  whole  heavens  studded  and  adorned  with  stars,  and  the  various  lights 
of  the  waxing  and  waning  moon,  the  risings  and  the  settings  of  all  these 
heavenly  bodies,  and  the  courses  fixed  and  immutable  in  all  eternity ; 
when,  I  say,  they  should  see  these  things,  truly  they  would  believe  that 
there  were  gods,  and  these,  so  great  things,  are  their  works. 

^iSTOTLE,  quoted  hy  Cicero  '^de  Natura  Deorum^^^  11,  §  30. 

Kan  is  led,  by  his  elevated  nature,  to  recognize  the  power  of  God,  and 
to  direct  his  life  in  accordance  with  this  knowledge. 

But  he  can  only  investigate  the  operation  of  the  eternal  Creator,  Law- 
giver and  Upholder  of  the  universe,  only  just  so  far  as  he  penetrates  into 
the  interior  of  nature. 

Wisdom  consists  in  this ;  in  not  deviating  from  the  clearly  recognized 
laws  of  nature,  but  in  regulating  our  conduct,  of  our  own  free  wiU, 
according  to  our  conviction  of  its  order  and  its  example. 

But  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  keeping  the  mind  sound, 
active,  strong,  pure  and  peaceful ;  by  neglecting  nothing  that  pertains  to 
life ;  by  setting  upon  nothing  a  higher  value  than  it  deserves,  &c 

Toward  this  end  the  higher  studies  of  nature  conduct  us.       Seneca. 

Tn  philosophy,  Aristotle  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  our  master,  but  we 
should  philosophize  freely,  according  to  the  indication  of  our  senses,  our 
reason,  and  books. 

For  do  we  not  live  within  the  garden  of  nature,  as  much  as  the  ancient 
philosophers  ?  Why  should  we  not  use  our  eyes  and  ears  as  much  as  they 
did  ?  Why  should  Wje  study  the  works  of  nature  under  other  teachers 
than  our  own  senses  ?  Why  should  w^e  not,  instead  of  dead  books,  open 
ths  living  book  of  nature,  in  which  there  is  to  be  seen  far  more  than  any 
one  person  can  ever  tell  ?  And  their  mode  of  examination  is  far  superior, 
both  in  pleasure  and  profit 

Wo  are,  moreover,  advanced  far  beyond  the  ancient  philosophers,  by 
the  experiences  of  so  many  centuries. 

To  instruct  youth  rightly,  is  not  to  pour  into  them  a  mish-mash  of  words, 
phrases:,  sentences  and  opinions,  gathered  together  out  of  the  old  authors, 
but  to  open  their  understandings  to  things  themselves ;  so  that  from  this 
source,  shall  flow  many  little  books,  as  from  a  living  fountain. 

Hitherto,  the  schools  have  not  labored  to  cause  children  like  young  trees, 
to  gain  strength  and  growth  through  their  own  roots,  but  have  only  sought 
to  decorate  them  with  things  picked  elsewhere. 

Thus  they  teach  the  young  to  deck  themselves  like  .^«sop's  jackdaw, 
with  borrowed  plumes. 

They  do  not  exhibit  these  things  themselves,  as  they  are,  but  tell  them 
what  one  and  another  and  another  have  thought  and  written  about  them ; 
so  that  it  is  taken  to  be  evidence  of  the  greatest  learnine^  if  a  num  knows 
many  duscordant  opinions  of  many  people  about  many  things. 

10 
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Therefore  it  has  happened  that  most  persons  do  nothing  except  to 
make  extracts  of  phrases  and  sentences  and  opinions  fron^  authors,  and 
to  construct  their  own  learning  from  them,  in  this  way,  like  a  cento. 

Where  is  the  use  of  occupying  jourself  with  the  opinions  of  another, 
when  the  question  is  about  your  knowledge  of  the  thing  itself? 

To  recapitulate :  man  must  be  led,  as  far  as  possible,  not  to  draw  his 
wisdom  from  books,  but  from  the  study  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  oaks  and 
beeches.  That  is,  they  must  know  and  investigate  things  themselves ; 
not  merely  other  men's  observations  of  them  and  testimonies  of  such 
observations. 

In  this  way  we  shall  be  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  the  ancients. 

COMENIUS. 

True  knowledge  leads  to  God.  Hchboldt. 

Although  we  can  not  completely  comprehend  the  nature  of  things ;  and 
although  we  shall  never  be  able  to  understand  the  origin  of  this  wonderful 
world,  until  we  comprehend  the  counsels  of  the  eternal  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost,  yet,  in  our  darkness,  every  view  and  every  examination  of  the 
Order  of  this  beautiful  creation,  is  an  approach  towards  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  virtue,  because  we  thereby  learn  to  love  and  observe  order  and 
moderation  in  our  own  actions. 

As  men  were  evidently  endowed  by  God  with  powers  fitted  for  the 
observation  of  nature,  we  ought  to  like  and  to  study  the  knowledge  of 
nature,  the  laws,  the  movements  and  the  properties  of  bodies. 

The  fact  that  there  are  so  many  things  in  nature  which  we  can  not 
understand,  should  not  discourage  us  from  investigating ;  for  it  is  evi- 
dently God's  will  that  we  should  follow  his  footsteps  in  the  creation. 

Let  us  prepare  ourselves  for  that  everlasting  academy  where  we  shall 
be  able  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  nature ;  because  the  Master  of 
aature  will  there  explain  to  tis  its  ideas  themselves. 

The  regular  order  of  the  starry  heavens  proclaims  God. 

Melancthom. 

My  library  shall  consist  of  the  threefold  book  of  God. 

My  philanthropy  shall  be  to  observe  and  wonder,  with  David,  at  the 
heavens  and  the  works  of  God ;  and  that  God,  the  Lord  of  so  vast  a 
universe,  will  condescend  to  look  upon  so  weak  a  worm  as  L 

My  medicine  shall  be,  frugal  food  and  frequent  fasting. 

My  jurisprudence,  to  do  to  others  as  I  would  that  they  should  do  to  me. 

My  theology,  to  take  the  Bible  as  did  the  dying  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
press  it  to  my  heart  and  say,  I  believe  what  is  written  in  this  book. 

CoiiENlUS. 

Philosophy  superficially  studied  leads  away  from  God;  profoundly 
studied,  back  again  to  him.  Bacom. 

We  are  yet  in  the  very  dawn  of  our  future  life ;  because  we  are  begin- 
ning again  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  God's  creatures  which  we  lost  in 
Adam's  fall. 

Even  now  we  understand  them  more  correctly  than  under  the  papacy. 

Wo  begin,  by  God's  grace,  to  comprehend  his  magnificent  works  and 
wonders,  even  from  the  -bud,  as  soon  as  we  reflect  how  all-powerful  is  the 
good  God. 

Therefore  we  praise  and  glorify  him  and  thank  him. 

In  his  creatures  we  see  the  power  of  his  word,  how  mighty  it  is. 

When  he  spoke,  it  was  done. 

Consider  a  peach-stone.  Though  its  shell  is  extremely  hard,  yet  it  is 
•forced  to  open  when  the  time  comes,  bv  the  sofi;  kernel  within. 

Adam  needed  no  book,  for  he  had  the  book  of  nature.     All  the  patxi- 
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archs  and  prophets,  Christ  and  the  apostles,  cite  yery  much  from  that 

book,  LUTllER. 

But  ask  now  the  beasts,  and  they  shall  teach  thee ;  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  and  they  shall  tell  thee. 

Or  speak  to  the  earth,  and  it  shall  teach  thee ;  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea 
shall  declare  unto  thee. 

Wdo  knoweth  not  in  ail  these  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  wrought 
this?  Bible.     Job^  xii;  7-9. 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God ;  and  the  firmament  showeth  his 
handy  work.  Bibls.     P».  xix  \  1. 

For  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  sein,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eter- 
nal power  and  Godhead.^  Bible.     Rom,  i;  20. 

We  are  atoning  for  tne  sins  of  our  first  parents,  and  we  imitate  them. 

They  desired  to  be  like  God 

We,  thjir  posterity,  desire  it  still  more  earnestly ;  for  we  form  worlds^ 
prescribe  to  nature,  and  require  that  all  things  should  be,  not  as  ther 
actually  are,  and  as  will  harmonize  with  things  as  they  are,  but  in  acccMrd- 
ance  with  our  own  folly. 

We  proceed  at  once  to  impress  the  seal  of  our  own  image  upon  Am) 
works  of  Go  J,  mstead  of  diligently  studying  the  seal  of  the  Creator.  .  . 

Therefore  is  it  that  we  have  deservedly  and  for  the  second  time  lost  our 
doniinioa  over  the  creatures. 

Man  ou^ht,  however,  humbly  and  reverently  to  open  the  book  of  crea- 
tion, to  Stu  ly  it  constantly ;  and  having  freed  himself  from  prejudices, 
chastely  an  1  with  his  soul  to  endeavor  to  live  according  to  that  book. 

That  book  is  written  in  the  speech  of  those  disciples  who  went  forth  to 
the  en  l4  of  tha  earth ;  it  is  untouched  by  the  confusion  at  Babel ;  and 
men  m  ly  study  it  and  become  as  little  children  \  and  ought  not  to  l>e 
ashamji  to  study  even  its  very  alphabet. 

It  treats  not  only  of  a  contemplative  pleasure,  but  of  the  concerns  ai^d 
of  the  happiness  of  man ;  and  of  their  active  faculties.  For  man,  a 
servant  and  expounder  of  nature,  can  attain  to  results  and  to  knowledge^ 
only  in  prop  )rtion  as  he  comprehends  the  order  of  nature  either  by  experi- 
ment or  by  obs3rvation. 

lie  can  not  know  or  produce  effects,  beyond  that  limit 

For  no  powers  can  either  dissolve  or  break  the  chain  of  cause  and 
effect ;  nor  will  nature  be  overcome,  except  by  obedience  to  her  laws. 

Goi  forbii  that  we  should  set  up  a  vision  of  our  own  imaginations,  fbr 
a  picture  of  the  world.  May  he  rather  be  gracious  unto  us,  grant  us  his 
blessing,  so  that  we  may  bo  enabled  to  accomplish  a  discovery  and  right 
observation  of  the  signs  and  the  seal  which  He  has  impressed  upon  His 
creitures. 

Of  the  kingdom  of  natural  science,  as  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it  ift 
true  that  we  must  become  as  little  children  in  order  to  enter  it 

The  immeiiate  and  direct  spiritual  intercourse  between  man  and  tho 
creation  must  be  re-established 

Knowlc  lg3  is  a  pyramid,  whose  basis  is  history  and  experience. 

Upon  these  rests  physics  ;  on  this,  metaphysics. 

The  summit  of  the  pyramid,  is  God*s  creative  power. 

To  be  correct,  aticient  history  should  be  called  new ;  and  the  newer, 
old ;  for  the  former  treats  of  the  youth  of  the  human  race,  the  latter  of 
the  subsequent  periods,  down  to  the  present  time.  Bacok. 
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§2.      NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

In  the  construction  of  the  world,  in  that  ever  wise  and  ever  consistent 
order  of  things  which  is  maintained  hoth  in  its  greatest  and  smallest  parts, 
.we  may  most  clearly  recognize  the  infinite  wisdom  and  love  of  the  un- 
changing Creative  Spirit 

This  is  the  only  path  by  which  we  can  reach  a  knowledge  of  the  Crea- 
tor in  his  power,  in  his  existence ;  and  it  is  from  such  a  knowledge  that 
we  can  gain  real  and  unprejudiced  religion.  Robqelen. 

Astronomy  is,  more  than  any  other  science,  valuable  as  a  study  for 
youth.  None  will  seize  so  strongly  and  fully  upon  the  youthful  mind. 
It  hardens  the  body,  sharpens  the  senses,  practices  the  memory,  nourishes 
the  fancy  with  the  noblest  images,  develo^es  the  power  of  thinking,  de- 
stroys all  narrow-mindedness,  and  lays  an  immovable  foundation  for  faith 
in  God.  If  it  should  be  attempted  to  use  astronomy  as  a  means  of  train- 
ing the  mental  powers,  as  the  ancient  languages  are  used,  how  strongly 
would  the  young  be  interested  in  it,  and  how  valuable  would  be  the  re- 
sults!    For,  often,  ''the  le^er  killeth." 

Here,  the  unadorned  truth  of  astronomy  would  awaken  the  youthful 
mind;  then,  he  will  wonder  that  great  minds  could  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  penetrating  the  sanctuary  of  antiquity,,  instead  of  studying  the 
works  of  the  Eternal. 

Astronomy,  moreover,  forms  a  noble  entrance-way  to  geography. 

F.  0.  L.  Gkeszler. 

I  daily  praise  God-for  the  great  progress  that  is  made  in  chemistry,  natu- 
ral science  and  astronomy ;  but  not  for  the  mode  in  which  man  pursues 
those  studies.  For  if  nothing  is  sought  in  them  except  mere  knowledge, 
they  will  certainly  not  operate  favorably  on  the  religious  feelings. 

Consider  Socrates,  with  his  ideas  of  heaven  and  earth.  He  thought  the 
.«arth  a  fixed  plane  with  the  heavens  stretched  above  it  like  a  c<inopy,  in 
which  were  hung  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  AH  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
thus  placed  there  for  the  .sake  of  the  earth,  and  the  earth  with  all  its  pro- 
ductions, for  the  sake  of  man.  What  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  man  must 
this  theory  have  inspired  1  and  how  must  he  have  believed  himself  loved 
and  preferred  by  the  gods !  But  now  we  have  better  knowledge.  We 
know  that  the  earth  is  a  little  ball,  rolling  onward  among  so  many  thou- 
sands of  thousands  of  greater  worlds.  It  is  but  a  point,  in  the  universe ; 
•a  little  heap  of  dust ;  and  men  upon  it  are  like  ants,  lost  in  infinity. 
What  a  humiliating  suggestion  of  nothingness !  If  tliis  were  all,  farewell 
.  to  peace  and  self-esteem. 

But  when  I  go  further,  and  consider  that  the  mental  power  within  me 
is  somothing  far  greater  and  more  wonderful  than  the  dead  forces  of  nature 
which  keep  the  heavenly  bodies  in  motion  ;  that  the  laws  of  nature  are 
no  mere  independent,  eternal  clock  weight,  but  are  according  to  God^s 
will,  and  are  made  for  me ;  then  only  it  is  that  I  arrive  at  the  real  sense 
of  ray  greatness,  and  comprehend  the  love  of  God,  and  the  high  distinc- 
,  tion  of  man. 

Therefore  the  text  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ne&s,^*  should  not  be  reversed  in  practice  as  is  at  present  done  by  so  many 
teachers.  They  would  first  furnish  their  pupils  with  knowledge ;  make 
him  acquainted  with  the  visible  world ;  and  they  think  the  invisible  will 
come  along  after  it  of  itself;  that  eternity  is  included  in  time. 

Even  the  things  said  by  many  educators  are  bad,  and  how  evil  must  be 
the  result  of  the  condition  of  their  feelings,  and  of  their  mode  of  giving 
religious  instruction !  I  would  not  be  such  a  teacher.  He  will  oflen  edu- 
cate boys  who  will  com')  out  of  school  so  full  of  tricks  and  cunning  devi- 
ces, that  wc  would  cry  out  with  Klopstock, 

'*  Seed  sown  by  Satan,  to  ripen  one  day  for  the  gallows  I " 
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If  the  instroment  is  wrongly  tuned,  what  hand  can  evolye  harmonj 
from  its  dissonances  f  This  much  is  certain ;  that  the  vital  sap  of  the 
mind  is  dried  up  by  mere  practice  in  knowledge  and  acquired  skilL  Such 
discipline  may  perhaps  secure  a  certain  apparent  uprightness,  a  certain 
punctiliousness ;  but  no  self-sacriiice ;  no  heroism  of  soul ;  no  virtue^ 
stretching  every  pinion  of  the  soul ;  nothing  except  such  feeble  charac- 
teristics as  are  liable  by  excess  and  overdoing  to  become  faults. 

Where  is  the  use  of  all  the  discoveries  in  physics  and  chemistry  ? 
They  have  no  influence  on  morals.  Is  there  less  stealing  in  consequence 
of  them,  or  less  deceit  ?  Do  they  improve  the  envious,  the  hard-hearted, 
the  slanderer  ?  But  good  morals  are  more  useful  to  the  human  race  than 
all  the  computations  of  Newton. 

Cultivate  the  understanding,  therefore,  but  the  reason  also.  And  loTe 
also,  *'  what  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder.** 

The  rightly  constituted  school  struggles,  within  the  world,  against  it 

Even  though  all  things  suffer  from  over-stimulation ;  though  all  things 
tend  to  a  culmination  of  delusions,  and  seem  in  danger  of  complete  over- 
turning, yet  the  rightly  constituted  school  «an  regain  the  peaceful  sim- 
plicity and  just  proportion  of  affairs,  which  the  times  have  lost. 

Moral  excellence  must  be  made  to  return ;  and  must  free  itself,  like  a 
seed,  from  its  concealing  envelopes.  Tiscueb. 

The  instruction  of  the  young  should,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  national 
sciences  and  to  the  study  of  man,  give  a  correct  and  clear  account, 

1.  Of  the  universe,  or  material  creation,  in  its  whole  extent 

2.  Of  all  natural  productions  accessible  to  human  observation. 
8.  Of  man,  considered  both  corporeally  and  mentally. 

The  universe  in  all  its  immeasurable  extent,  lies  open  before  the  ey» 
of  every  child,  daily,  and  particularly  during  every  clear  night  Astron** 
omy  was  one  of  the  first  sciences  studied  in  the  childhood  of  the  race.  And 
every  mind  is  capable,  not  perhaps  of  mastering  its  scientific  portion,  not 
only  of  receiving  the  impression  of  an  astonishing  magnitude,  but  of 
convincing  itself  from  the  regular  returns,  and  visible  phenomena  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  that  all  their  movements  and  changes  take  place 
under  general  laws. 

In  this  department  the  most  intelligible  knowledge  can  be  communi-^ 
cated,  in  connection  with  very  many  admirable  extracts  from  the  Bible. 

The  instruction  of  the  young  should  extend  its  sphere,  as  the  faculties 
expand.  The  material  world  lies  nearest  to  us;  that  in  which  we  live; 
and  no  one  of  its  three  realms  should  be  neglected.  Here  also  the  Bible 
should  early  be  made  a  guide,  and  a  special  effort  n\ade  to  display  nature 
as  the  work  of  the  highest  wisdom,  and  to  lead  to  prayer  to  its  Creator. 

The  rudiments  of  instruction  in  the  general  laws  of  nature  may  be 
given  together  with  the  description  of  natural  objects,  or  even  before ; 
and  for  this  purpose  may  be  employed  the  numerous  phenomena  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  of  the  elementary  forces,  storms,  air,  tire,  &Ct 
Subsequently  should  be  used  a  proper  course  in  elementary  physics. 

It  is  a  chief  object  of  instruction  in  natural  science,  that  man  should 
not  remain  a  stranger  in  his  own  dwelling ;  and  with  it  is  connected  the 
second  and  higher  one,  that  he  respect  himself^  appreciate  his  own  nature^ 
and  learn  to  understand  the  germs  of  perfection  which  exist  within  hinu 
Occasional  instruction  on  these  subjects  will  suffice  for  most  persons ;  for 
those  more  advanced,  and  for  educated  persons,  a  course  of  popular 
anthropology  and  psychology  should  follow.  There  might  also  be  added 
the  more  important  elements  of  hygiene,  dietetics  and  macrobiotics. 
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§3.   GEOORAPHT. 

I  know  of  few  branches  of  learning  so  rich  in  useful  and  appropriate 
knowledge,  so  necessary,  at  the  present  day,  so  suitable  for  youth,  as 
gcograpiiy. 

What  wealth  of  beautiful  and  useful  knowledge  is  included  in  the  study 
of  our  earth ! 

When  the  youth  ascends  in  thought  yonder  lofty  mountain  range,  learns 
its  various  phenomena,  when  he  wanders  down  the  valleys  with  lis  streams, 
and  at  iiist  reaches  the  shore  of  tlie  sea,  and  finds  every  where  a  new 
creation,  new  minerals,  plants,  animals  and  trees,  when  he  learns  that 
what  appeared  to  him  a  chaos,  had  its  own  laws  and  regulated  order,  and 
how  according  to  these,  climates,  color,  manners,  customs  and  religions 
change  and  vary,  and  that  notwithstanding  all  these  variations  the  human 
race  is  everywhere  one,  and  striving  in  so  many  different  ways  after  one 
object — happiness — how  elevated  will  his  thoughts  become,  how  ex- 
panded his  soul! 

When  he  learns  how  numerous  are  the  productions  of  the  earth,  how 
numerous  the  different  species  of  created  things  in  one  and  another  zone, 
how  numerous  the  modes  of  thought,  the  manners  and  the  wuys  of  living, 
of  his  brother  men,  all  enjoying  the  same  sunlight  with  himself,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  laws  of  eternal  destiny,  geography  must  to  him  become  a 
most  affecting  picture,  full  of  lovely  lan(£capes,  of  all  manner  of  changes, 
of  lessons  of  wisdom,  humanity  and  religion. 

He  may  become  without  leaving  his  home  a  Ulysses,  traveling  over  ttie 
earth.  Without  le;iving  home,  he  can  become  acquainted  with  man, 
nations  and  countries,  with  wise  and  foolish  customs ;  and  if  when  he  has 
become  acquainted  with  all  these,  he  does  not  receive  many  ideas,  and 
does  not  Kiid  great  and  enlightened  sentiments  arising  in  his  heart,  he 
must  be  a  stupid  abortion  of  a  man. 

In  this  way  do  geography  and  history  prepare  for  philosophy  its  most 
valuable  materials.  Uekoek. 

Geographical  and  historical  knowledge  are  mtimately  associated  with 
an  education  a{)propriate  for  man. 

For  wlioui  does  not  the  land  where  he  first  became  conscious  of  his 
existence,  and  where  his  faculties  first  developed,  as  well  as  everything 
immediately  concerning  the  race  to  which  he  belongs,  possess  a  deep 
interest  ? 

Of  what  does  the  child  and  even  the  man  even  in  the  lower  stages  of  his 
education,  hear  with  more  pleasure  than  of  what  his  ancestors  have  seen 
or  have  done ;  of  what  happened  before  his  own  days,  either  near  at 
hand  or  at  a  distance? 

And  the  further  his  education  advances,  the  more  do  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  his  great  abode,  of  its  original  forms,  or  of  those  which  it  has  assumed 
in  the  course  of  ages,  and  the  peculiarities,  the  climatic  varieties,  and  the 
^tes  of  its  inhabitants,  excite  his  sympathy.  Niemever. 

The  rudimentary  points  of  geography  are  long  intermingled,  for  the 

child,  with  those  of  zoology,  mineralogy,  and  botany ;  and  in  like  manner 

are  the  first  rudiments  of  history,  the  knowledge  of  human  and  civic  rela- 

«tions«  mingled  in  with  the  great  mass  of  his  general  intuitional  knowledge. 

Within  the  church  are  to  be  found  the  first  traces  of  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions ;  in  the  bailiffs  or  judge^s  house,  or  in  the  nobleman's  castle,  those 
of  civic  order ;  in  the  village  pohce,  those  of  military  power ;  and  it  is  well 
that  clear  conceptions  should  be  attained  on  each  of  these  separate  points. 

It  is  not  until  after  this  actual  acquaintance  with  affairs  is  gained,  that 
geography — that  is,  the  artificial  mode  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
world — should  be  studied.  Pestalozzl 
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§  4.    HISTORY. 

This  it  is  which  is  particularly  salutary  and  profitable  in  the  study  of 
history,  that  you  behold  instances  of  every  variety  of  conduct  displayed 
on  a  conspicuous  monument :  that  from  thence  you  may  select  for  your- 
self and  your  country  that  which  you  may  imitate ;  thence  note  what  is 
shameful  in  the  undertaking,  and  shameful  in  the  result,  which  you  may' 
avoid.  Li^-Y. 

For  enquire,  I  pray  thee,  of  the  former  age,  and  prepare  thyself  to  the 
search  of  their  fathers : 

Shali  not  they  teach  thee,  and  tell  thee,  and  utter  words  out  of  their 
hiarty  Bible.    c/a6,  viii ;  8,  10.     . 

Nothmg  is  more  useful  for  mental  nourishment  and  training,  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  vicissitudes  of  time ;  which,  however  painful  to  those 
w  10  feel  the  changes  of  fortune,  furnish  to  later  generations  a  subject  of 
contemplation  more  delightful  by  the  sympathy  which  they  excite  for  the 
m'sfjrtunes  of  others. 

And  the  contemplation  of  great  examples,  moreover,  elevates  and  culti- 
vates the  mind,  ennobles  the  heart,  invigorated  the  will,  and  incites  it  to 
noble  aims.  Cicero. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  useful  and  entertaining,  than  to  sit 
psac^fully  and  safely  within  that  great  theatre  of  human  life  which  history 
opens  to  us,  and  to  learn  foresight  and  wisdom  from  the  fates  of  others. 

DiODORUS  SiCULUS. 

The  usefulness  of  history  is  great 

For  wimt  can  be  more  profitable  to  the  human  mind,  than  to  study  not 
merely  what  others  have  done,  but  whatever  worthy  deeds  have  been 
done ;  to  bring  up  before  the  mind  the  counsels  which  a  long  life  of  wis- 
do Ji  t  lught  to  the  ancients ;  to  contemplate  examples  which  far  outlast 
the  duration  of  human  life ;  to  study  in  youth  the  wisdom  of  age ;  to 
train  one's  self  to  fitness  for  governing ;  and  to  observe  the  succession 
of  events  by  which  human  happiness  has  been  established,  and  to  become 
aniin  ited  to  noble  deeds. 

History  is  the  preserver  of  good  deeds,  and  the  avenger  of  bad. 

Pliny. 

The  teacher  can  infinitely  facilitate  the  progress  of  his  pupils,  by  mak- 
ing them  acquainted  with  the  reading  of  history.  Quintilian. 

By  a  knowledge  of  history,  man  adds  to  his  own  life  the  lives  of  all  who 
have  lived  before  him.  Seneca. 

Hi«;tory  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  occurrences  of  the  past,  its  deeds 
and  s lyings  with  all  that  is  worthy  of  being  known;  with  the  science 
of  tin  mini  of  man,  his  noblest  part;  it  adorns  us  with  virtue,  leads  us 
to  self  com :nand,  justice,  piety,  mildness,  equity,  prudence,  and  love  of 
the  ijeaiittful ;  and  animates  us  to  strive  after  all  that  is  ennobling ;  in 
whicii  consists  the  truest  and  purest  ornament  of  the  souL        Lucian. 

A  knowledge  of  the  succession  of  the  years  from  the  beginning  on- 
wards and  aspccially  of  history,  is  necessary  to  all  men. 

As  long  as  men\s  knowledge  did  not  extend  backwards  to  the  beginning 
of  the  world  and  to  divine  revelation,  men  lived  in  fearful  darkness  ancf 
ignorance. 

Whoever  is  not  entirely  reckless  and  godless,  ought  to  take  pleasure  in 
folloxvio!^  lip  the  course  of  history,  and  in  becoming  acquainted  with  what- 
ever reliable  testimony  has  come  down  from  antiquity,  on  this  elevated 
and  important  subject 
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Contempt  of  historical  writings,  and  of  a  knowledge  of  history,  is  not 
merely  a  Tartarian  and  Cyclopean  barbarism,  but  a  devilish  folly,  by 
Qieans  of  which  the  devil  would  gladly  destroy  more  and  more  a  right 
knowledge  of  God.  !* 

Examples  are  given  in  order  to  teach  rules;  and  judicious  teachers  can 
almost  always  quote  examples  from  history,  which  will  teach  prudence 
and  moderation,  and  will  warn  from  following  useless  and  dishonest  en- 
terprises, presumption,  anger  and  vice. 

Such  examples  render  it  much  easier  to  understand  precepts,  and  to  fol- 
low them.  Otherwise,  where  precepts  are  given  without  example,  how- 
ever correct  and  excellent  they  arc,  they  do  not  become  impressed  so 
strongly  upon  the  heart 

In  history  we  find,  both  how  those  have  acted  and  lived  who  did  piously 
and  wisely,  and  how  it  happened  to  them ;  and  how  they  did  foolishly, 
and  how  they  got  paid  for  it 

And  upon  thorough  examination  it  will  be  found  that  from  history,  as 
from  a  living  spring,  flow  out  to  us  almost  all  laws,  arts,  good  counsel, 
warning  threats,  terrors,  encouragements,  strength,  instruction,  foresight| 
^isdom,  prudence,  and  all  the  virtues. 

This  is  the  cause  that  histories  are  nothing  else  except  a  rcpresentatiox^ 
memorial  and  monument  of  God's  works  and  judgments ;  how  ho  sustains 
the  world,  and  especially  men;  governs,  hinders,  promotes,  punishes, 
honors,  according  as  each  man  deserves  good  or  evil. 

And  although  there  are  many  who  do  not  recognize  God,  nor  honor 
him,  yet  they  must  be  brought  to  a  stand,  at  the  examples  of  history,  and 
muse  fear  lest  it  should  happen  to  them  as  to  this  one  or  that  one  who  is 
described  in  history ;  and  thus  they  are  more  influenced  than  when  they 
arc  addressed  or  admonished  with  mere  words  of  justice  or  instruction. 

Therefore  the  historical  writers  are  the  most  useful  and  best  cf  all 
teachers.  Lutuek. 

Although  examples,  judiciously  selected,  are  of  themselves  and  alone 
of  great  use  in  the  teaching  of  men,  yet  when  set  forth  in  connection,  as 
in  history,  they  acquire  an  especial  richness  and  value  as  incitements  to 
g^oodness. 

It  promotes  piety  to  consider  and  contemplate  the  beginnincs,  the  prog- 
ress, and  the  end,  of  various  religions ;  and  how  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  were  originally  founded,  not  by  human  wisdom  or  power,  but  by 
God ;  how  a  nation  is  upheld  and  strengthened  by  just  government  and 
virtue,  but  at  last  perishes,  from  tyranny,  godlessness  and  vice. 
.  Nor  is  it  less  useful  to  observe  the  oRcn  trifling  causes  and  occasions, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  power  of  one  nation  passes  over  to  anoiht^r. 

Finally,  it  is  both  most  worthy  to  be  known,  and  conducive  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  to  his  glory,  to  possess  a  general  view  of  tlie  origin, 
increase,  and  most  important  changes,  of  our  race.  Melakcutuon. 

By  means  of  history,  the  pupil  enjoys  intercourse  with  the  great  men 
of  the  best  periods ;  a  most  useful  practice. 

But  he  must  not  so  much  learn  the  year  and  the  day  of  the  destruction 
of  one  or  another  city,  as  noble  traits  of  character ;  not  so  much  occur- 
rences, as  to  form  a  correct  judgment  upon  them.  Montaigne. 

Man  is  an  object  of  earnest  investigation  to  man,  as  respects  the  devel- 
opment of  his  bodily  and  mental  powers,  his  spread  over  the  whole  e;;rth, 
his  efforts  to  elevate  himself  by  enlightenment  and  cultivation,  and  his 
innumerable  departures  from  the  object  of  his  existence. 

Next  to  the  laws  of  that  reason  which  is  so  deeply  founded  within  our 
being,  nothing  can  inspire  us  with  a  profounder  sympathy,  than  the 
career  of  the  human  race  upon  the  earth. 
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While  it  is  the  task  of  philosophy  to  represent  man  in  the  unlimited 
extent  of  his  powers,  and  in  his  capacity  of  perfection,  according  to  the 
unlimited  ideal  which  it  strives  to  approach,  it  is  that  of  history  to  repre- 
sent him  as  he  actually  exists,  in  the  infinitely  varied  expressions  of  his 
free  activity. 

Time  destroys,  and  renovates. 

History  is  intended  to  follow  the  varying  phenomena  of  time,  and  to 
flc.  in  permanent  forms,  what  has  happened  of  old,  and  what  happens 
now. 

T  ms,  history  has  something  important  and  instructlTe  to  say  to  all 
of  us. 

Wj  find  all  our  own  individual  virtues  and  vices  displayed  there. 

A  id  we  are  repeating  the  same  activity  of  our  free  mental  activity. 

hut  history  should  not  induce  us  to  the  misuse  of  this  freedom,  to  a 
departure  fi*om  the  important  aims  of  our  existence ;  hut  to  wisdom,  pru- 
dence, and  efficient  activity. 

It  is  o  jr  own  fault  if  we  do  not,  through  the  elevating  examples  which 
history  sets  before  us,  become  better,  wiser,  and  more  penetrating. 

If  tuis  does  not  take  place,  we  have  read  in  vain  in  the  book  of  the , 
past ;  and  posterity  must  add  to  the  list  of  the  follies  and  errors  of  the 
werlJ,  the  account  of  ours  also. 

But  no ;  this  must  not,  shall  not  be. 

The  more  susceptible  the  ripening  powers  of  youth  show  themselves, 
to  a  higher  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  to  pure  morals,  the  more  truly 
they  receive  and  preserve  the  impressions  made  upon  their  yet  uncor- 
rupted  feslings,  by  so  much  the  more  elevating  and  powerful  will  the  in- 
fluence of  those  models  be  which  history  sets  before  them,  and  the  deeper 
will  be  the  sympathy  excited  in  their  minds. 

The  vices  which  no  moral  teacher  could  display  in  stronger  colors, 
will,  in  a  mind  thus  cultivated,  excite  no  feeling  but  repugnance. 

PoLsm. 

The  world's  history  is  the  world^s  tribunal  Scbilleb. 

History,  a  faithful  and  truthful  painter,  lies  open  before  us. 

Centuries  and  generations,  abstracted  from  the  stream  of  time,  pass 
anew  before  our  eyes ;  and  by  a  skillful  and  impartial  uncovering  of  the 
influence  upon  human  affairs  of  virtue  and  justice,  or  of  their  violation, 
the  most  salutary  lessons  are  impressed  upon  us. 

The  pencil  of  history  represents,  not  only  entire  groups  of  men,  but 
brings  prominently  forward  single  remarkable  individuals,  shows  them  in 
their  just  proportions,  inspires  them  with  animation,  and  thus  places  be- 
fore us  for  our  instruction  a  gallery  of  portraits  drawn  from  the  life. 
Thus  we  seem  to  be  passing  through  a  great  picture-gallery. 

Hauters. 

History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example,  how  we  ought  to  conduct 
ourselves  in  all  the  relations  of  public  and  private  life. 

DioNTsius  OF  Halicaknassus,  arid  Bolingbroke. 

History  is  a  true  representation  of  all  that  has  happened  upon  the 
great  theater  of  the  world,  and  a  faithful  picture  of  the  characters  of  those 
who  have  there  played  their  part. 

We  should  accustom  ourselves  to  examine  carefully  the  characters  of 
whole  nations  and  of  single  individuals,  as  represented  to  us  by  the  histo- 
rian, and  the  C4>nnection  of  events  as  related  by  him. 

It  is  by  pursuing  the  study  of  history  in  tlus  way,  and  not  otherwise, 
that  we  can  make  it  of  real  value.  Thomson. 
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Every  man,  unless  be  believes  Ihat-he  fell  from  tbe  clouds,  or  that  the 
beginning  of  the  world  dates  at  the  day  of  his  own  birth,  should  take 
piins  to  become  acquainted  with  what  has  taken  place  at  other  times  and 
in  other  countries. 

Or  if  the  &te  of  those  many  other  nations  which  have  been  the  sport 
of  fortune  is  indifferent  to  him,  ho  should  still  at  least  find  pleasure  in 
reading  the  history  of  the  country  m  which  he  lives,  and  the  succession 
of  events  which  has  befUlen  his  ancestors.  Frederick  the  Great. 

History,  like  religion,  unites  all  instruction  and  all  the  mental  powers. 

Especially  ancient  history ;  that  is,  the  history  of  the  youth  of  nations. 

As  the  epic  and  the  romance  may  bo  made  the  ships,  or  floating  vehicles, 
of  all  knowledge,  so  may  their  mother,  history,  be  still  more  easily  made 
the  permanent  rostrum  for  all  moral  and  religious  views ;  and  every  theory 
of  morals,  moral  theology,  moral  philosophy,  and  system  of  casuistry, 
many  find  in  ancient  history  not  only  their  representative  man,  but  also- 
their  guiding  spirit 

The  youthful  heart  lives  a  life  like  that  of  the  lofty  youthful  period  of 
past  history ;  and  by  means  of  poetry,  which  deals  with  that  period,  the 
buried  centuries,  in  the  course  of  a  few  school  lessons,  shine  again  before 
it 

The  devil,  in  his  historic  form,  offends  us  less,  and  injures  us  less,  than 
if  ho  stood  before  us ;  while  the  angels,  freed  from  their  obscuring  dark- 
ness by  the  same  distance,  glance  and  flame  as  much  more  brightly. 

And  they  assure  us  that  what  is  to  come  will  be  worthy  of  what  is  past 

History — if  it  is  not  made  a  biography  of  the  devil — is  a  third  Bible ; 
the  book  of  Mature  being  the  second :  and  only  ancient  history  can  con- 
vert modern.  Jean  Paul  Richter. 

The  history  of  man  is  an  unbroken  continual  contradiction  of  the  laws 
of  reason  ;  it  is  chiefly  made  up  of  the  unreasonable  things  of  which  the 
world  is  full,  and  of  the  unhappiness  of  human  life. 

In  every  phenomenon  of  nature  we  can  recogniM  a  law,  and  also  an 
aspiration  towards  some  higher  order  of  things,  not  vet  understood.  But 
in  human  aff'airs  there  is  everywhere  a  departure  m>m  recognized  laws, 
and  an  equally  invariable  want  of  a  happy  life. 

Tlie  history  of  states  is  one  testimony,  continuing  throughout  the  whole 
life  of  the  human  race,  of  the  incapacity  of  man  for  managing  his  public 
life  on  reasonable  principles. 

History  succeeds  best,  in  its  account  of  science  and  art;  but  yet,  as  a 
eomparison  of  the  number  of  laborers  with  the  sum  of  valuable  results, 
and  even  of  results  which  are  not  entire  failures  in  respect  to  attainment 
or  knowledge — ^will  show,  with  a  monstrous  disproportion  between  en- 
deavor and  attainment,  between  fiiilure  and  success. 

Still,  it  is  an  illustrious  quality  of  history,  that  the  loftiest  efforts  of  the 
human  mind  in  science  and  arts,  belong  to  its  materials. 

History,  with  which  are  connected  the  knowledge  of  countries  and  na- 
tions, is  the  theory  of  the  human  race  in  its  phenomena;  it  includes  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  human  race  from  its  phenomena ;  it  is  the 
natural  history  of  the  character  of  the  human  race ;  the  science  of  the 
revelations  of  the  idea  of  man  in  its  phenomena. 

Thus  history  has  a  claim  to  an  important  place,  not  only  in  the  educa- 
tion of  learned  men,  but  also  in  a  general  education ;  for  nothing  can  be 
of  closer  interest  to  man,  than  man. 

It  is  only  from  this  point  that  history  has  a  scientific  value  and  charac- 
^r ;  and  that  it  has  any  real  inner  purpose. 

But  in  the  presentation  of  history,  we  seldom  see  any  effort  made  to 
separate  wheat  from  chaff  j  to  consider  each  object  from  its  higher  point 
of  view. 
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Thus  the  study  of  history  is  not  without  danger  of  falling  into  a  certain 
thoughtless  inquisitiveness,  which  does  not  distinguish  between  higher 
substantial  scientific  purposes,  and  that  which  is  studied  only  from  cus- 
tom, or  casual  admiration  or  carelessness. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  study  of  .he  ancient  languages,  that  they 
are  so  much  concerned  with  minutisB.  But  in  that  study,  minutiso  are 
essential  to  correctness  and  thoroughness. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  in  history. 

History  can  boast  two  especial  advantages,  as  a  means  of  education,  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  languages  and  of  the  literature  of  the  Gredcs 
and  Romans;  provided  it  is  studied  mtelligently,  and  froiu  the  proper 
point  of  view ;  firsts  that  it  disciplines  alike  the  various  mental  powers, 
judgment,  memory  and  imagination  ;  and  second,  that  it  gives  practice  in 
forming  opinions  upon  the  at&irs  of  men;  a  ripe  judgment  in  which  is  an 
especially  important  object  of  education.  K.  W.  Tjttemann. 

In  the  lives  of  the  nations  also,  in  the  history  of  humanity,  seek  after 
God. 

You  will  find  him. 

3ut  do  not  seek  for  him  in  one  single  nation,  in  one  separate  race,  fan- 
cying that  all  other  nations  are  neglected  and  forgotten  by  God ;  nor  at 
any  special  time,  when  he  may  have  made  liimself  openly  visible. 

God  has  revealed  hiihself  in  history,  from  the  moment  of  its  beginning 
down  to  the  present  hour;  and  will  continue  to  reveal  himself  therein, 
until  this  earth  shall  be  scattered  to  the  four  winds. 

Grod  reveals  himself,  and  lives  and  moves  in  history,  whether  the  nation 
lies  encamped  about  Sinai,  or  lives  upon  the  Ganges ;  whether  its  eyes 
rest  upon  the  diamond  glaciers  of  the  Polar  Sea,  or  the  sun  of  the  equator  has 
darkened  their  skins ;  whether  they  proudly  reckon  themselves  among 
enlightened  n  itions,  or  are  treated  by  them  ai  savages. 

We  shall  find  noble  forms,  and  lofty  deeds,  among  all  nations. 

Only  roll  up  the  curtain  of  history,  and  you  will  perceive  the  spirit  of 
God  ruling  in  the  actions  of  the  nations. 

How  clearly  can  we  recognize  in  this  self-revelation  of  God,  the  origin 
and  the  working  of  all  occurrences ;  of  all  those  great  phenomena  before 
which  we  have  so  often  stood  in  silence ! 

Here  is  God. 

Here  we  see  that  light  and  justice  are  immortal ;  and  that  even  their 
apparent  failure  is  a  step  towards  their  victory. 

All  the  hindrances  placed  by  deluded  men  in  the  way  of  the  continued 
development  of  humanity,  will  now  appear  powerless,  ridiculous,  childish. 

And  how  terrific  appears  the  fearful  retribution  which  we  so  often  find 
in  history. 

How  often  docs  a  fabric  seemingly  built  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
years,  fiy  into  fragments  at  a  single  breath  I 

Here  also  is  God.     And  thus  we  see  that  his  spirit  dwells  among  men. 

Evangel  of  Nature, 

fi[istory  is  the  instructress  of  the  young  and  ignorant 

In  all  human  affairs  it  is  often  seen  that  an  invisible  power  rules  over 
all ;  that  a  providence  governs  the  world ;  by  which  means  youth  are 
necessarily  led  to  religious  views. 

Moreover,  history  is  the  best  school  for  a  knowledge  of  man ;  and 
indeed  for  practical  wisdom. 

And  it  also  points  in  the  most  impressive  manner,  by  innumerable 
examples,  to  the  prevailing  power  of  an  everlasting  justice,  which  rewards 
the  good  and  punishes  the  evil. 

History  likewise  affords  us  a  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  in  art,  science,  &c.,  and  promotes  every  attempt  at  improvement 
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Such  an  extent  of  usefulness  shows  sufficiently  how  necessary  and  in- 
dispensable the  study  of  it  is,  for  every  man  who  desires  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  liiniKelt,  of  other  men,  and  of  the  world  which  he  would 
bcneiit 

it  is  equally  a  storehouse  of  counsels  and  decisions,  of  daily  use. 

Since  we  see  by  it  that  nothing  essentially  new  happens  in  the  world, 
it  protects  us  from  weak-minded  wonder,  irora  mere  stupid  astonishment 
and  confusion,  and  thus  secures  to  us  quietness  of  mind  and  life. 

SCUKOCK. 

%Vhocver  undertokes  to  instruct  youth  in  History,  as  the  value  of  that 
scieiice  requires,  must  regard  equally  tiie  memory,  the  understanding  and 
the  feelings. 

In  order  that  the  facts  of  history  must  first  be  observed  before  they  aro 
made  a  subject  of  reflection,  the  ttachcr  may  impress  them  upon  his 
memory  and  imagniation,  both  by  chronological  and  synchronistical  tables, 
and  by  good  pictures,  and  frequent  repetition. 

It  is  only  when  the  understamding  can  deal  clearly  with  occurrences, 
their  origin  and  their  consequences,  deduce  the  general  from  the  particular, 
and  comprehend  the  spirit  of  the  nations  in  every  period,  that  history 
becomes  anything  more  than  mere  memorizing,  and  is  a  real  training  lor 
the  mind. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  instruction  to  be  given,  must  depend 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  pupil. 

Parallels  between  similar  occurrences,  characters  and  results,  train  the 
memory  and  the  judgment 

The  study  of  hi.story  is  capable  of  exercising  a  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  youthful  feelings,  and  upon  the  whole  development  of  the  character. 

To  seize  this  opportunity,  by  means  of  oral  instruction  and  other 
proper  means,  should  by  no  means  bo  omitted,  cspeciallv  in  the  years 
when  the  moral  sense,  not  yet  blunted  and  peiTcrted  by  evfl,  is  susceptible 
of  good  im|  ro^sions. 

LT  history  does  not  communicate  a  knowledge  of  that  ^hich  alone, 
toidst  all  the  changes  of  humanity,  is  entitled  to.  honor  and  imitation, 
and  of  the  truth  that  evil,  however  nmch  it  may  prasper  for  a  little  time, 
ultimately  perishes,  or,  even  if  it  endures  to  posterity,  may  last  for  centu- 
ries as  a  warning,  branded  with  contempt ; — if  this  knowledge  does  not 
produce  a  pure  condition  of  the  moral  nature,  including  in  itself  all  that 
humanity  honors  and  ennobles,  and  realizing  it,  w*henever  possible,  in 
deeds ; — and  if,  lastly,  practical  acuteness  is  not,  from  this  knowledge  of 
previous  experience,  joined  with  the  wisdom  gained,  so  &r  as  is  consist- 
ent with  that  wisdom : — then  all  historical  learning,  even  the  profound- 
est,  must  remain  mere  dead  knowledge. 

Such  persons  can  write  annals;  but  they  never  will  understand  the 
true  spirit  of  history ;  and  in  their  own  thinking  and  writing  no  trace  of 
that  spirit  will  be  discernible. 

The  most  simple  and  powerful  descriptions  arc,  according  to  the  exam- 
ple of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  historical  art,  the  most  efficient         ^ 

Short  and  terse  explanations,  appeals  to  the  moral  sense  and  feelings, 
not  too  frequent  and  on  proper  occasions,  and  sometimes  a  serious  and 
meaning  silent  pause,  after  an  account  of  something  fHghtful,  or  <^nm>bling, 
will  make  deeper  impressions  than  the  most  eloquent  appeals  and  admo- 
nitions. NiEMEVSK. 
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{5.      MATHEMATICS. 

Mathematics,  geometry  and  astronomy  lead  us  from  the  varying  scene 
of  created  life  to  that  of  pure  existence ;  and  teach  us  to  discover  the 
eternal  laws  of  life ;  which  is  possible  by  means  of  gymnastics  and  of 
music,  only  in  smaller  measure. 

These  sciences  lead  to  the  intuition  of  the  essence  of  things ;  and  thus 
from  the  sensible  to  the  spiritual. 

By  the  idea  of  number,  followed  out  to  its  furthest  corollaries,  we  are 
enabled  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  itself.  Plato. 

Though  mathematics  may  not  directly  aid  in  the  study  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  good,  yet  the  beautiful  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  order  and  of  pro- 
portion. Aristotle. 

How  important  soever  mathematics  and  their  related  sciences  may  be  in 
reference  to  their  practical  value  in  life,  and  further  development  and 
sharpei\ing  of  the  understanding,  it  is  a  great  error  to  think  that  mather 
matics  and  philosophy  are  sisters. 

Except  Leibnita;,  who  was  strong  everywhere,  the  great  mathematicians, 
like  Euler,  d'Alembert,  even  Newton,  have  been  feeble  philosophers. 

A^mathematician  sees  magnitudes,  while  a  philosopher  reflects  on  them. 

Malebranche  says  with  correctness,  that  geometers  love  not  truth,  but 
the  recognition  of  it ;  not  existence,  but  relations. 

Philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  investigates  existence ;  and  arrays  before 
its  tribunal  the  mathematicians  themselves — who  can  not  return  the  com- 
pliment ; — and  the  whole  inner,  outer  and  supernatural  world. 

Therefore  religion  and  poetry  have  much  to  do  with  philosophy ;  but 
mere  dead  geometry  has  not  Richter. 

Arithmetic  and  mathematics  are  in  part  formal  means  of  training  the 
understanding,  and  in  part  practically  indispensable  in  life. 

Their  deepest  basis  is  in  tlic  reason ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  difBcult  to 
bring  men,  no  matter  to  what  degree  of  education  they  have  attained,  to 
a  knowledge  of  these,  which  are  departments  belonging  purely  to  the  rea- 
son ;  and  thus  to  train  the  thinking  faculties  and  to  kindle  up  a  lively 
interest  in  them. 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  not  all  have  equal  natural  capacities 
for  these  studies ;  and  also,  that  the  excessive  pursuit  of  a  merely  formal 
training  must  be  injurious  to  the  harmonious  development  of  the  mental 

powers.  NiEMEYEB. 

§  6.  Philosophy. 

While  the  mathematical  sciences  have  to  do  only  with  sensible  percept 
tible  relations  in  space  and  time,  philosophy  seeks  to  penetrate  into  the 
essential  nature  of  things  themselves. 

Nothing  is  more  appropriate  for  the  consideration  and  reflection  of 
every  man,  than  nature  in  general,  and  that  of  himself  in  particular. 

To  become  more  and  more  acquainted  with  the  universe,  of  which  he 
is  a  part,  with  the  earth,  on  which  he  lives,  and  with  himself,  will  become 
more  and  more  a  necessity,  in  proportion  as  he  attains  more  and  more  to 
a  truly  human  development 

The  educator  can  even  in  the  earlier  years,  and  before  the  time  comes 
for  any  regular  plan  of  instruction,  find  numerous  opportunities  for  di- 
recting children's  attention  to  nature  around  them,  as  well  as  to  their  own 
nature. 

As  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  this 
lies  entirely  without  the  sphere  of  the  earlier  part  of  education,  and  be- 
longs entirely  to  the  university, 
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But  many  of  thQ  departments  of  the  earlier  education  of  youth  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  study  of  philosophy,  in  its  broader  sense. 

Languages,  mathematics,  natural  science,  even  the  higher  religious 
instruction,  assist  very  frequently  in  this  purpose ;  partly  by  accustom- 
ing to  thought,  partly  by  teaching  how  to  find  the  universal  in  the  par^ 
ticular,  and  how  to  seek  and  to  discover  the  laws  of  individual  phenom- 
ena. NlEMEVEB. 

§7.    BOOKS. 

The  profit  of  reading,  like  that  of  all  intellectual  employments,  depends 
upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pursued. 

The  rule  not  to  di:)sipate  the  mental  exertions, is  especially  applicable  here. 

He  who  is  everywhere,  is  nowhere. 

Reading  must  not  be  too  extensive,  if  its  fruits  are  to  remain  perma^ 
nently  fixed  in  the  mind. 

Nothing  is  more  unfavorable  to  the  health  than  too  frequent  a  change 
of  medicaments.  It  prevents  a  wound  from  healing,  as  much  as  too  fre- 
quent transplanting  prevents  a  plant  from  growing  strongly. 

Those  are  much  mistaken,  who  think  to  promote  their  progress  in  learn- 
ing by  merely  reading  as  much  as  possible. 

Such  efforts  will  fail  in  their  design,  exacUy  in  proportion  as  the.mind 
is  dissipated  among  books. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  best  to  devote  onc^ssclf  only  to  the  best  writers ; 
and  to  learn  every  day  from  them  some  one  useful  lesson.  Seneca. 

It  is  not  enough  to  prevent  young  people  from  intemperance  in  eating 
and  drinking;  they  must  be  still  more  carefully  accu.stom€d  to  be  tem- 
perate and  cautious,  and  to  select  only  what  is  good  and  useful,  in  listen- 
mg  and  reading,  than  when  placed  before  savory  food. 

A  city  is  not  secure  from  enemies,  if  one  gate  is  left  open,  though  all 
the  rest  are  shut;  and  in  like  manner  a  youth  will  reap  little  advantage 
from  his  temperate  habits,  if  he  is  not  equally  on  his  guard  while  listen- 
ing or  reading. 

The  more  such  material  influences  the  mind  and  understanding,  the 
greater  Ls  the  harm  which  it  may  do  to  him  who  admits  it  without  sufil- 
cient  caution. 

But  since  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  entirely  prohibit  the 
young  from  reading  the  poets,  we  must  supply  them  during  this  occupa- 
tion, more  carefully  than  while  they  are  learning  to  walk,  with  a  guide 
who  will  give  them  all  possible  care. 

It  is  only  fools  and  simpletons  who  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  illu- 
sions of  poetry.  Thus  Simonides  says  of  the  Thessalians,  ''They  are  too 
stupid  to  be  deceived.** 

We  can  not  stop  up  the  ears  of  our  young  people  with  wax,  as  Ulysses 
did  those  of  his  Ithacans,  and  force  theui  to  hasten  by  upon  Epicurus* 
boat,  (which  poetry  wholly  rejects) ;  and  therefore  we  must  give  them 
reason  for  a  guide  to  their  judgment,  and  seek,  by  careful  guidance,  to 
prevent  them  from  being  introduced  by  what  is  proper  to  what  is  harmful. 

Dryas  certainly  did  not  show  good  judgment  when,  because  many  per- 
sons Were  disorderly  in  their  drunkenness,  instead  of  furnishing  conven- 
ient fountains  and  causing  them  to  use  them,  and  thus,  as  Plato  says,  re- 
straining the  frantic  god  by  means  of  the  decorous  one,  he  caused  all  the 
vines  to  be  cut  down. 

And  in  like  manner,  neither  ought  we  to  root  up  and  destroy  poetry, 
the  grape-vine  of  the  muses,  but  only  wherever  any  fabulous  and  merely 
theatrical  portion  of  it  becomes  wantonly  and  wickedly  prominent,  to 
cut  off  the  over-luxuriant  shoots,  and  prevent  their  further  growth. 

Where,  on  the  other  hand,  poetry  devotes  its  beauties  to  the  advance- 
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ment  of  wisdom,  and  its  expressions  are  appropriate  and  forcible,  instead 
of  being  empty  and  unfniitful,  tken  the  wisdom  contained  in  it  should  be 
made  useful,  and  that  and  the  poetry  both  be  employed  in  connection. 

The  youthful  pupil  should  lay  down  as  his  first  principle,  that  "  the 
poets  tell  many  falsehoods.'*  This  they  do  in  part  purposely,  Isecause 
they  think  that  unadorned  truth  will  not  so  well  attain  their  design — that 
of  pleasing — so  well  as  poetic  amplifications ;  and  in  without  knowing  it^ 
because  they  receive  many  things  as  true  which  are  not  sa 

Next,  the  pupil  must  not  forget  that  poetry  is  an  imitatiye  art;  as  it 
were  a  speaking  painting;  just  as  painting  is  a  silent  poetry ;  and  thus  he 
should  reiu.«aber  that  he  should  not  admire  bad  characters  and  actions  in 
it,  but  only  the  mode  of  representing  them,  as  expressive,  able  and  correct 

Further,  he  must  be  accustomed  not  to  approve  anything  immoral 
which  poets  may  say ;  not  to  admire,  as  graceful  or  witty,  any  lascivious 
lines,  nor  to  laugh  at  them ;  but  to  avoid  evil  speeches  even  more  than 
evil  actions. 

It  is  not  a  sufficient  reason,  to  read  the  poets  to  nourish  and  cultivate 
a  feeling  for  the  beautiful ;  what  is  principally  to  be  sought  is,  what  may 
lead  lo  virtue,  and  may  improve  the  character. 

The  attention,  while  directed  to  the  beautiful  in  expression,  should  also 
be  directed  to  admonitions  to  virtue,  and  warnings  from  vice. 

As  bees  gather  the  most  beautiful  honey  from  the  most  acid  and  prickly 
thistles,  so  ought  the  young  to  gather  even  from  improper  and  corrupting 
passages,  iu  the  poets,  not  the  poisonous,  but  the  elevating  sentiments. 

••  Plutakch. 

It  is  not  the  multitude  of  books  that  are  read  which  is  important,  so 
much  as  their  excellence. 

Change  is  pleasant;  but  it  is  useful  to  preserve  some  regular  order  in 
reading,  and  not  to  turn  into  by-ways,  or  wander  about 

Even  the  best  books  should  bo  read,  not  as  if  their  authors  had  discov- 
ered the  truth,  but  as  if  they  were  seeking  it 

There  are  three  classes  of  men.  Some  seek  virtue  of  themselves ;  some 
need  a  guide  to  it ;  and  others  must  be  forced  to  it  But  only  such  per- 
sons should  be  employed  as  guides,  as  have  proved  their  lives  by  their 
actions.  Seneca. 

In  times  when  there  were  no  books  except  such  as  were  written  by 
hand  or  copied  in  the  same  way,  it  was  usually  only  distinguished  men 
who  could  cause  their  thoughts  to  be  disseminated  in  writing. 

It  is  otherwise  in  our  own  days,  when  tbo  press  enables  the  worst  as 
well  as  the  best  books  to  bo  multiplied  a  thousand-fold  with  wonderful 
speed,  and  scattered  about  the  world. 

But  the  bad  books  maintain  themselves  longer,  and  increase  more,  than 
heretofore. 

This  is  in  part  caused  by  the  innumerable  flood  of  publications  which 
may  bo  at  once  seen  to  bo  evil,  and  which  are  intended  to  communicate  to 
others  the  faults  of  the  souls  and  hearts  of  their  authors. 

The  evil  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  so  few  know  how  to  read  with 
good  choice,  judgment  and  profit 

They  take  up  alike  tho  bad  and  good :  road  without  examination,  and 
throw  aside  the  book  without  asking  or  knowing  whether  the  reading  of 
it  has  been  of  any  use  to  their  mind  or  heart 

This  desire  for  mere  reading  is  an  immoderate  passion  for  a  superficial 
satisfaction  of  an  inactive  mind,  with  the  ideas  and  descriptions  of  others. 

Such  persons  read,  not  to  enrich  themselves  with  knowledge,  but  oi^y 
to  read.  They  read  promiscuously  the  false  and  the  true,  without  lovo  of 
knowledge^  but  only  with  curiosity.    Thoy  read,  and  forget 
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The  pleasure  taken  in  this  easy  busy  sort  of  leisure  occupation  of  the 
mind  is  like  that  of  dreaming. 

Mere  reading,  without  any  serious  intention  of  gaining  knowledge  or 
improveni'int,  is  a  wretched  mental  dissipation. 

^  The  mind  is  passive  only,  in  such  reading. 

'  Such  a  course  renders  inactivity  a  necessary  condition  to  the  mind, 
which  pennits  others  to  think  for  it,  and  undergoes  the  unavoidable  result 
of  a  disuse  of  its  own  powers. 

Those  who  have  a  good  memory,  in  this  way  amass  a  monstrous  heap 
of  knowledge,  useful  and  useless,  at  the  expense  of  their  powers  of 
thought 

What  they  read  remains' undigested  and  dead,  like  food  in  the  stomach 
of  a  surfeited  person.     The  health  is  injured  far  more  than  promoted  by  ' 
such  an  excess. 

Others,  whose  imaginations  are  naturally  susceptible,  develop  this  fac- 
ulty, by  such  a  course  of  reading,  to  the  injury  of  the  other  powers  of 
the  mind,  to  a  monstrous  and  unnatural  degree,  by  using  everything  only 
for  the  support  of  their  fancy. 

But  the  worst  effect  of  this  passion  for  reading,  upon  youth,  results 
partly  from  the  susceptibility  of  their  inexperienced  hearts  to  impressions 
of  every  nature,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  their  imaginations  are  the 
most  active  of  all  their  mental  faculties. 

If  now  the  neglect  of  the  educator,  or  the  carelessness  of  parents, 
should  permit  one  of  the  sensual  and  corrupting  works  of  those  authors 
who  desire  to  destroy  the  morals,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  young,  who 
should  rescue  the  unprotected  heart  from  its  poisonous  imaginations  ? 

Parents  and  teachers  should  direct  as  watchful  an  eye  to  the  reading 
of  young  persons,  as  to  their  games ;  with  the  design  of  training  their 
hearts  and  understandings  aright,  and  of  protecting  their  virtue  by 
religion.  They  should  early  accustom  them  to  read  Sie  best  books,  in 
order  that  they  may  acquire  the  more  lively  dislike  for  all  bad  ones. 

Let  youth  therefore,  after  leaving  school,  beware  of  excessive  reading. 

This  was  what  made  the  ancients  more  powerful  men. 

They  read  less,  and  did  more. 

The  following  rules  must  be  observed,  even  in  reading  the  best  books: 

1.  Read  not  much,  jior  promiscuously. 

2.  Read  not  much,  but  what  little  you  do,  with  care  and  reflection. 
8.  Read  not  much,  and  most  seldom  for  pleasure.  Zschokkb. 

Books  are  certainly  not  indispensable  in  training  the  heart  and  under- 
standing of  the  young. 

Innumerable  men  bKscome  what  they  are  without  books ;  and  no  one  can 
say  that  the  lack  of  them  rendered  them  less. 

Next  after  improving  company  and  actual  living  instruction,  rightly 
conducted  reading  can  do  very  much  in  training  and  developing  the  natural 
capacities  and  powers. 

But  early  care  must  be  taken  against  the  early  passion  for  reading  that 
seizes  some  pupils ;  and  to  endeavor  to  arrange  it  in  every  way,  by  occu- 
pying them  m  more  serious  studies,  and  in  manual  labor. 

These  will  prove  the  best  possible  means  of  preventing  the  imaginations 
of  the  young  from  becoming  filled  with  a  disorderly  multitude  of  ideas, 
of  keeping  out  of  their  hearts  feelings  which  may  so  early  destroy  their 
lovely,  child-like  simplicity  and  innocence,  and  of  saving  many  things 
which  may  in  after  years  afford  them  a  much  higher  and  purer  pleasure, 
from  losing  their  freshness  by  premature  acquaintance. 

It  should  be  a  permanent  educational  maxim,  during  the  early  years 
to  read  rather  too  little  than  too  much.  Nibmetbb. 
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§  8.      P0ETR7. 

I  know  not  what  reason  a  father  can  hare  to  wish  his  son  a  poet»  who 
does  not  desire  to  have  him  bid  defiance  to  all  other  callings  and  business. 

It  is  very  seldom  seen  that  any  one  discovers  mines  of  gold  or  silver  in 
Parnassus.     It  is  a  pleasant  air,  but  a  barren  soil. 

Poetry  and  gaming  usually  go  together. 

If  therefore  you  would  not  have  your  son  the  fiddle  to  every  jovial 
company,  I  do  not  think  you  will  much  care  he  should  be  a  poet 

Locks. 

Fate  has  set  the  poet,  like  a  god,  high  above  all  that  makes  men  restless. 

He  watches  the  aimless  confusion  of  passions,  families,  riches,  the 
insoluble  puzzle  of  delusions ;  he  sympathizes  with  the  sorrow  and  the  joy 
of  every  individual  fate. 

When  the  common  man  falls  into  a  consuming  melancholy  at  some 
great  loss,  or  in  excessive  joy  rushes  upon  his  fate,  the  susceptible  and 
sensitive  soul  of  the  poet  moves,  like  the  moving  sun  from  night  to  day, 
and  with  easy  mutation  he  tunes  his  harp  either  to  joy  or  sorrow. 

A  natural  product  of  the  soil,  the  beautiful  flower  of  wisdom  springs 
up  within  his  heart  While  others  are  dreaming  while  they  are  awake, 
he  lives  like  a  waking  man  amidst  dreams ;  and  the  strangest  thing  that 
happens  is  to  him  an  every-day  affitir,  or  already  anticipated. 

And  thus  the  poet  is  at  once  teacher,  seer,  friend  of  gods  and  men. 

The  gift  to  communicate  beautiful  conceptions  and  noble  portraitures, 
in  sweet  words  and  melodies,  adapted  to  every  subject,  has  always 
enchanted  the  world,  and  has  been  a  rich  inheritance  for  him  so  gifted. 

Goethe. 

As  all  things  are  impure  to  the  impure,  so  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure. 

Authority  over  the  reason  is  both  the  hardest  and  the  highest  human 
attainment ;  and  must  therefore  be  the  first  and  last  aim  of  all  instruction. 

An  aesthetical  culture  of  the  right  kind,  and  which  is  therefore  injurious 
neither  to  the  intellectual  nor  the  moral  nature,  is  of  special  importance 
for  the  educated  classes,  and  the  more  so,  in  proportion  as  it  secures  for 
tho  pupil  purer  and  wider  sources  of  enjoyment ;  and  is  a  sure  means  of 
delaying  or  preventing  the  approach  of  ennui  or  dissatisfaction  with  life. 

Even  the  most  justifiable  material  pleasures  gradually  lose  their  stimu- 
lating power.  We  become  at  last  weary  of  a  business  life,  which  oflen 
becomes  a  sort  of  slavery,  from  which  we  long  for  some  occasional  relief. 
The  study  of  the  severer  sciences  demands  occasional  recreation.  Even 
those  men  with  whom  we  have  Isecome  most  closely  connected,  often  die 
miexpectedly  to  us. 

The  liberal  arts,  however,  and  a  taste  for  their  immortal  works — 
including  poetry — never  leave  us ;  nor  is  there  any  more  elegant  relaxa- 
tion for  a  wise  man,  than  that  which  he  can  find  in  studying  them. 

Old  age  is  as  a  general  rule  peevish  and  unsympathetic  An  aesthetical 
edacation  will  very  often  prevent  it  however  from  becoming  thus  rigid  at 
too  early  an  age.  because  it  preserves  the  youthfulncss  of  the  spirit 

Age  often  falls  into  follies  and  tediousness ;  but  this  could  scarcely 
happen  where  th#  sense  of  the  true,  the  good  and  the  beautiful  has  been 
harmoniously  developed.  Nieheyek, 

History  should  make  us  wiser,  and  romances  better.  The  former 
should  instruct,  the  latter  should  elevate,  affect,  and  stimulate. 

But  most  romances  are  like  the  angePs  little  book  in  the  Apocalypse. 
They  are  "sweet  in  the  mouth,  but  in  the  belly,  bitter." 
Romances  belong  to  the  secret  sins  of  the  young,  especially  of  girls. 

Author  of  ^^DemoeritwJ** 
11 
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§  9.      MUSIC 

I  command  you  to  watch  over  musia 

Proclaim  your  thoughts  in  songs,  and  clothe  your  words  in  music, 
according  to  the  laws  and  rules  of  harmony,  that  your  music  may  sound 
harmoniously. 

So  loQg  as  the  rules  of  music  are  consistent  and  do  not  transgress  their 
laws,  so  long  will  there  bo  harmony  between  men  and  spirits. 

The  Chinese  emperor  ScnuN. 

As  in  the  universe,  so  in  man,  who  is  a  microcosm,  there  should  be 
harmony. 

The  harmony  of  the  spheres  should  be  echoed  back  from  the  minds  of 
educated  men. 

Self-knowledge,  and  prayer,  lead  towards  this  end. 

As  it  is  thus  that  man  will  attain  to  the  comprehension  of  the  ultimate 
relations  of  things,  of  the  divine  order,  of  heavenly  beauty,  he  thus 
comes  into  an  actual  intercourse  with  God ;  and  in  this  he  will  Und  his 
highest  good. 

Purity  of  soul  will  hence,  by  outward  manifestation  appear  as  a  strictly 
regulated  mode  of  life,  as  well  in  thought  as  in  action. 

For  the  aniuial  lusts  render  impure. 

Man  must  search  out  the  will  of  God,  must  do  what  is  well  pleasing  to 
him ;  must  become  like  him  by  truth  and  purity,  and  must  always  seek 
to  approach  him  more  nearly.  , 

Prayer,  a  righteous  life,  and  at  last  death,  will  bring  us  thus  towards  Him. 

The  divine  government  i^  the  original  type  for  the  human,  both  in  tlie 
state  and  the  family. 

As  God  sees  all  our  actions,  and  thinks  nothing  too  small  for  his  obser- 
vation, so  must  man  watch  over  himself  with  the  closest  care. 

And  it  is  the  character  of  music,  to  attune  the  soul  to  the  harmony  of 
the  univcri-e.  Pvthagokas. 

There  are  as  nearly  as  possible  four  things  which  it  is  usual  to  teach  chil- 
dren :  reading:,  gymnastic  exercises,  and  music,  to  which  some  add  paint- 
ing. Reading  and  painting  they  teach  as  being  both  of  them  of  great  and 
various  use  in  life,  and  gymnastic  exercises,  as  tending  to  produce  coiur* 
ags.  As  to  music,  some  persons  may  entertain  a  doubt,  since  most 
persons  now  use  it  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  but  those  who  originally 
made  it  a  part  of  education,  did  so  because  nature  requires  not  only  that 
we  should  be  properly  employed,  but  that  wo  should  be  able  to  enjoy 
leisure  honorably.  Aristotle.     FolUice, 

Both  merry  songs  and  good  shooting  delighteth  Apollo. 

CALLIMACnUS. 

Those  who  devote  their  whole  lives  zealously  to  gymnastics,  but  neglect 
music,  are  rough,  coarse,  ignorant  and  ungraceful;  while  those  who 
apply  themselves  exclusively  to  music,  contract  an  unmanly,  weakly, 
strengthless  and  timid  character. 

Only  good  music  should  be  studied.  Plato. 

Music  is  the  one  most  beautiful  and  excellent  gift  of  God ;  and  is  very 
hateful  to  Satan,  because  it  drives  out  of  men  many  temptations  and  evil 
thoughts. 

The  devil  will  not  stay  in  company  with  it 

He  who  knows  this  art  which  I  have  always  loved,  is  to  a  good  extent 
0tted  for  anything. 

Thi9  young  should  be  instructed  in  this  art  always,  and  constantly ;  for 
it  makes  people  polished  and  skillful. 

Music  was  at  the  beginning  given  to  all  created  beings ;  for  there  is 
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nothing  that  has  not  some  definite  tone  or  sound,  even  the  invisible  and 
otherwise  unheard  air  itself. 

But  conii>ared  with  the  human  voice,  everything  else  is  unmusical 

Music  iis  according  to  the  word  of  God  a  mistress  and  ruler  of  the 
passions ;  and  forcibly  carries  them  hither  and  thither. 

And  finally,  to  man  only  is  given  the  power  of  language  together  with 
that  of  song ;  that  he  may  know  that  it  is  his  duty  to  praise  God  both 
with  words  and  music 

Singing  is  the  best  art  and  practice  of  music. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  world,  and  comes  not  before  the  courts, 
nor  into  quarrels. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  seeds  of  many  excellent  virtues  are  to  bo 
found  in  devotion  to  music. 

Those  who  are  not  affected  by  it,  I  hold  similar  to  stocks  and  stones. 

I  earnestly  wish  that  there  were  some  means  by  which  youth,  who 
should  be  and  must  be  trained  in  music  and  other  good  arts,  could  be 
kept  from  knowing  wanton  and  fleshly  songs,  and  taught  profitable  ones 
instead.  Lutder. 

The  rain-flood,  from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  plunges  downward  with 
thundering  sound.  Fragments  of  the  mountains  come  down  with  it,  and 
the  oaks  fall  before  it  Astonished,  in  delicious  terror,  the  wanderer  lis- 
tens ;  he  hears  the  flood  roaring  down  the  rocks,  but  knows  not  whither 
it  goes.     The  floods  of  songs  pour  forth  from  undiscovered  fountains. 

Allied  to  the  fearful  Being  who  silently  handles  the  threads  of  our 
existence,  who  can  dissolve  the  incantation  of  the  singer,  or  withstand 
tlie  power  of  his  song  ?  As  with  the  wand  of  divine  authority,  he  rules 
over  the  excited  heart;  plunges  it  into  the  realms  of  death  ;  lifts  it  heaven* 
wards ;  or  balances  it,  between  jest  and  earnest,  by  the  slender  cords  of 
feeling.  Schiller.     {Poem,) 

Music,  seemingly  the  oldest  of  all  the  fine  arts,  has  of  all  of  them  the 
strongest  influence  upon  men. 

Nature  has  evidently  established  the  closest  connection  between  the  ear 
and  the  heart 

Music  operates  as  immediately  upon  the  heart  as  does  grace ;  and  of  all 
aspirations  towards  eternal  Hie,  those  excited  by  music  are  the  most 
natural 

Musical  sounds  awaken  sofUy  and  soothingly  every  slumbering  sensi- 
bility. 

Music  works  upon  the  heart,  painting  and  sculpture  more  upon  tho 
fancy.  , 

Music  is  the  most  universal  human  language. 

AiVhen  the  nurse  sings,  the  child  laughs  and  is  q«iet. 

More  can  be  accomplished  with  the  help  of  music  than  by  words. 

Harmony  of  musical  sounds  causes  harmony  of  the  nerves. 

Plato  understands,  by  "  music,"  the  whole  of  intellectual  training,  in 
opposition  to  bodily  training.  Avtuob  of  "  Dehocritcs.*' 

The  highest  human  attainments,  according  to  the  Greeks,  are  reached 
by  philosophy ;  which  they  therefore  also  called  tlio  highest  music 

Plato  praises  music,  because  it  teaches  children  excellent  songs,  and 
trains  their  souls  to  regularity  and  harmony,  so  that  they  become  milder 
in  disposition,  observe  a  measure  and  tone  in  everything,  and  become 
more  skillful  both  in  speaking  and  acting. 

Therefore  it  is  that  he  requires  that  the  soul  sho^ild  be  rythmicUei  for 
virtue. 

According  to  the  conception  of  the  ancients,  the  "music"  innate  in 
njm  was  that  aspiration  which  rises  from  the  lowest  depths  of  our  nature, 
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after  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good ;  after  a  harmony  between  the 
inner  and  the  outer  world ;  and  thus  it  means  the  order  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse. 

If  gymnastics  alone  would  barbarize  men  down  to  the  level  of  beasts, 
music  alone  would  make  them  effeminate. 

But  where  both  proceed,  like  sisters,  hand  in  hand,  led  by  their  mother,' 
universal  harmony,  they  perfect  the  training  both  of  the  body  and  of  the 
soul,  and  thus  the  educated  man,  we  see  man  as  he  should  be. 

We  may  observe  the  power  of  music,  even  in  its  physical  effects  upon 
elephants,  dolphins  and  snakes. 

Like  them,  it  tames  the  savage  element  in  man.  Its  physical  power 
becomes  a  psychical  one ;  it  quells  emotions,  calms  the  tempests  of  the 
soul,  and  commands  peace. 

Then  the  spirit  of  reflection  rises  above  the  waveless  surface,  and  ele- 
vates the  feelings,  which  have  obtained  the  quiet  command  of  themselves, 
to  the  power  of  contemplating  the  absolute  relations  of  things.  The  idea 
of  universal  order  becomes  clearer ;  a  higher  world  appears  amid  the  har- 
monies of  sound,  toward  which  the  hearer  finds  himself  drawn  by  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful  and  noble. 

Thus  music  has  its  special  sphere  of  influence  in  the  soul,  upon  whose 
inmost  being  it  seizes,  in  order  to  elevate  it  to  its  loftiest  plane  of  eJList- 
ence,  and  to  purify  the  mental  powers. 

The  life  of  the  world  exhibits  itself  by  light  and  sound. 

Sounds  come  from  within  and  without ;  they  penetrate  into  the  soul, 
and  that  much  more  deeply  than  does  light  with  its  rays  and  colors. 

Sound  has  the  deepest  influence  on  man  in  music  and  in  speech ;  through 
the  former  on  the  senses,  through  the  latter  on  the  intellect ;  and  both 
together  they  are  the  two  principal  means  of  educating  the  child,  who 
grows  up  amidst  the  hearing  of  both  of  them.  Sciiwarz. 

The  interval  of  unsweating  themselves  regularly,  and  convenient  rest 
before  meat,  may  both  with  profit  and  delight  be  taken  up  in  recreating 
and  composing  their  travailed  spirits  with  the  solemn  and  divine  harmo- 
nies of  music  heard  or  learned,  either  whilst  the  skillful  organist  plies  his 
grave  and  fancied  descant  in  lofty  fugues,  or  the  whole  symphony  with 
artful  and  unimaginable  touches  adorn  and  grace  the  well  studied  chords 
of  some  choice  composer ;  'sometimes  the  lute  or  soft  organ-stop  waiting 
on  elegant  voices,  either  to  religious,  martial,  or  civil  ditties,  which,  if 
wise  men  and  prophets  be  not  extremely  out,  have  a  great  power  over  dis- 
positions and  manners  to  smooth  and  make  them  gentle  from  rustic  harsh- 
ness and  distempered  passions.  Milton.     Tractate  on  Educatioru 

The  organs  of  speech  are  improved  by  singing ;  the  ear  is  formed  and 
rendered  more  acute,  and  the  well-known  power  of  music  even  upon  sav- 
4iges  proves  that  we  should  least  of  all  neglect  a  branch  of  instruction 
which  exerts  so  important  an  influence  in  softening  the  passions,  in  eleva- 
ting the  social  and  finer  feelings,  in  aiding  the  moral  cultivation,  and  cher- 
ishing the  spirit  of  devotion.  Niemeyer. 

We  have  learned  from  experience  how  much  musical  exercises  contrib- 
tite  not  merely  to  the  pleasures  of  society,  and  to  the  formation  of  the 
taste,  (which  often  affords  more  assistance  to  human  weakness,  in  resisting 
evil,  than  cold  principles  of  morals,)  but  also  to  religious  elevation  and 
the  spirit  of  devotion.  Fellenbebo. 

We  can  not  imagine  a  complete  education  of  man  without  music.  It  is 
the  gymnastic  of  the  affections.  In  suitable  connection  with  exercise,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  body  and  soul  in  health.  Richteb. 
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§10.   NATURE  AND  i^T. 

In  looking  at  oar  nature  we  discover  among  its  admirable  endowments, 
the  sense  of  perception  of  Beauty.  We  see  the  germ  of  this  in  every 
human  being,  and  there  is  no  power  which  admits  greater  cultivation ; 
and  whj  should  it  not  be  cherished  in  all  ?  '*'  *  '*'  Beauty  is  an  all- 
pervading  presence.  It  unfolds  in  the  numberless  flowers  of  the  spring. 
It  waves  in  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  the  green  blades  of  grass.  It 
haunts  the  depths  of  the  earth  and  sea,  and  gleams  out  in  the  hues  of 
the  shell  and  the  precious  stone.  And  not  only  these  minute  objects, 
but  the  ocean,  the  mountains,  the  clouds,  the  heavens,  the  stars,  the 
rising  and  setting  sun,  all  overflow  with  beauty.  The  tiniverse  is  its 
temple ;  and  those  men  who  are  alive  to  it  can  not  lift  their  eyes  without 
feeling  themselves  encompassed  with  it  on  every  side.  An  infinite  joy  is 
lost  to  the  world  by  the  want  of  culture  of  this  spiritual  endowment 
Suppose  that  I  were  to  visit  a  cottage,  and  to  see  its  walls  lined  with  the 
choicest  pictures  of  Raphael,  and  every  spare  nook  filled  with  statues  of 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  and  that  I  were'  to  learn  that  neither 
man^  woman,  nor  child  ever  cast  an  eye  at  these  miracles  of  art,  how 
should  I  feel  their  privation  !  how  should  I  want  to  open  their  eyes,  and 
to  help  them  to  comprehend  and  feel  the  loveliness  and  grandeur  which  in 
vain  courted  their  notice  I  But  every  husbandman  is  living  in  sight  of  the 
works  of  a  divine  artist ;  and  how  much  would  his  existence  be  elevated 
could  he  see  the  glory  which  shines  forth  in  their  forms,  hues,  propor- 
tion, and  moral  expression  I  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  beauty  of  nature, 
but  how  much  of  this  mysterious  charm  is  found  in  the  elegant  arts  and 
especially  in  literature  ?  The  best  books  have  the  most  beauty.  The 
greatest  truths  are  wronged  if  not  linked  with  beauty,  and  they  win  their 
way  most  surely  and  deeply  into  the  soul  when  arrayed  in  this  their  nat- 
ural and  fit  attire.  W.  K  Ghanning.    Self- Culture 

Beauty — a  living  presence  of  the  earth. 

Surpassing  the  most  fair  ideal  forms 

Which  craft  of  delicate  spirit  hast  composed 

From  earth's  materials,  waits  upon  my  steps ; 

Pitches  her  tents  before  me  as  I  move, 

An  hourly  neighbor.  Wordsworth. 

Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her;  His  her  privilege 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
^  From  joy  to  joy ;  for  she  can  so  inform 

The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men 
Shall  e*er  prevail  against  us,  or  distrust 
Our  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings.        *        * 

*        *        When  thy  mind 
Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms, 
Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-place 
For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonics :  oh  I  then 
If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief 
Should  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing  thoughts 
Of  tender  joy,  will  thou  remember  me 
And  these  my  exhortations. 

WoiiDs WORTH.     On  revisiting  the  Wye, 
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IX,   RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  TRAIHDfG. 


LovK  of  our  neighbors  and  fear  of  God  are  the  essence  of  a  noble  souL 
To  those  who  are  destitute  of  these  virtues,  annihilation  would  be  bet- 
ter than  such  an  idle  existence.  Saadl 

Many  of  the  wicked  are  rich,  and  many  of  the  righteous  are  poor ;  but 
no  manly  wish  will  point  to  an  exchange  of  virtue  for  gold ;  for  virtue 
alone  is  permanent,  while  unstable  gold  passes  rapidly  from  hand  to  hand. 

Pythagoras. 

The  man  who  makes  his  reason  complete  mistress  of  his  desires,  almost 
unites  himself  with  God.  Pythagoras. 

Hear,  0  Israel :  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord. 

And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might 

And  these  words  which  I  command  theo  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine 
heart : 

And  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk 
of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the 
way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up. 

And  thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine  hand,  and  they  shall  be 
as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes. 

And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  posts  of  thy  house,  and  on  thy 
gates.  ^  Bible.    Lcutyi'^Ar-^, 

Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou  perfected  praise. 

Bible.     MatU  xxi;  16. 

And  the  Lord  said,  Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  the  thing  which  I  do ; 

Seeing  that  Abraham  shall  surely  become  a  great  and  mighty  nation, 
and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  in  him  ? 

For  I  know  him,  that  he  will  command  his  children  and  his  household 
after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judg- 
ment. Bible.     Geju  xviii ;  17-19. 

Give  ear,  0  my  people,  to  my  law :  incline  your  ears  to  the  words  of  my 
mouth. 

I  will  open  my  mouth  in  a  parable :  I  will  utter  dtirk, sayings  of  old ; 

Which  we  have  heard  and  known,  and  our  fathers  have  told  us. 

We  will  not  hide  them  from  their  children,  showing  to  the  generation 
to  come  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  and  his  strength,  and  his  wond^ul 
works  that  he  hath  done. 

That  the  generation  to  oome  might  know  ikem^  even  the  children  vihich 
should  be  bom ;  who  should  arise  and  declare  them  to  their  children. 

That  they  might  set  their  hope  in  Grod,  and  not  forget  the  works  of  God, 
but  keep  his  commandments.  Bible.    Pb,  Ixxviii ;  1-7. 

Come,  ye  children,  hearken  unto  me :  I  will  teach  you  the  fear  of  the 
Lord. 

What  man  U  he  that  desireth  life,  and  loveth  fMLny  days,  that  he  may 
see  good  ? 
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Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips  from  speaking  guile. 
Depart  from  eyil,  and  do  good ;  seek  peace,  and  pursue  it 
The  eyes  of  the  Lord  (ure  upon  the  righteous,  and  his  ears  art  ^enunto 
their  a^. 
The  nice  of  the  Lord  is  against  them  that  do  evil 

Bible.    P#.  xxxiv;  11-16. 

Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forhid  them  not;  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  God.  Bible.    Marky  z ;  14. 

Let  him  be  pure  who  steps  over  the  threshold  of  the  fra^:tuit  temple. 
But  purity  is,  to  be  pious. 

Inscription  on  the  Temple  of  JSpidaunu, 

Man  should  act  worthily  of  heayen. 

In  this  world  he  should  do  good,  out  of  a  pure  heart 

He  should  be  pure  in  thought,  word  and  action. 

He  should  strive  only  after  what  is  morally  good. 

He  should  be  holy,  speak  truth,  and  do  no  wickedness. 

ZOBOASTEB. 

A  righteous  man  obeys  strictly  the  yoice  within  him,  and  in  all  his 
actions  regulates  his  wiU  by  it 

He  who  is  deaf  to  the  heavenly  yoice  of  his  conscience,  gives  a  loose 
rein  to  his  passions,  and  calls  to  arms  all  the  yices. 

Oh,  how  is  it  possible  for  him  to  be  a  good  and  wise  man,  who  misun- 
derstands the  ray  of  light  which  heayen  sends  down  to  him  in  his  con- 
science and  his  reason  f 

How  can  he  escape  eyil  and  do  good  ? 

No :  he  will  do  what  is  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  man,  and  thus 
will  incur  the  evils  from  which  he  seeks  to  escape.  Confucius.  . 

Every  man  should  preserve  his  heart  pure  and  clean  from  all  wicked- 
ness ;  for  a  bad  man  can  not  reverence  God. 

Neither  can  Qod  be  gained  over  like  a  sinful  man,  by  gifts  and  costly 
ceremonies ;  but  by  virtue,  and  the  free  choice  of  noble  and  right  actions. 

Therefore  every  one  who  would  be  pleasing  to  God,  must  be  good,  ac- 
cording to  his  ability,  in  word  and  in  action,,  and  must  flee  what  is  shame- 
ful, more  even  than  injury  to  his  goods.  Zaleucus. 

Belief  in  God  preyents  men  from  doing  godless  actions,  and  from  using 
unlawful  language. 

But  such  things  are  done  by  those  who  hold  either  that  there  is  no  God 
at  all,  or  that  He  does  not  trouble  himself  about  man,  or  that  He  can  be 
appeased  and  gained  over  by  mere  sacrificing  and  praying.  Plato. 

Since  the  state  rests  upon  religion  as  its  ultimate  basis,  its  members 
must  early  be  brought  to  the  conviction  that  the  gods  arc  the  masters  and 
disposers  of  all  things,  and  know  the  inmost  hearts  of  men. 

Therefore  should  men  be  kept  both  from  foolish  presumptions,  and  from 
wickedness. 

Thus  they  will  be  kept  more  chaste ;  as  if  they  were  in  a  most  holy 
temple. 

Virtue  is  the  highest  perfection  of  the  nobler  natural  endowments,  upon 
the  basis  of  religious  faith,  by  means  of  cndeayoring  after  similarity  to 
the  gods.  Religion,  however,  is  a  holy  fear  of  the  gods,  from  which  pro- 
ceeds the  virtue  of  modesty,  as  well  as  filial  piety ;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  fundamental  law  of  all  laws,  and  obedience  to  it  Cicero. 

It  would  not  be  seemly  for  the  gods  to  be  better  pleased  with  largo 
sacrifices  than  with  small  ones. 
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Men  could  not  wish  to  be  men,  if  the  rich  sacrifices  of  the  wicked 
were  more  pleasing  to  the  gods  than  the  poor  ones  of  the  righteous. 

Purity  of  heart  is  more  regarded  by  the  gods  than  the  splendor  of  the 
offerings  that  arc  made.  Socrates. 

Seek  thy  happiness  in  virtue  alone ;  otherwise  you  will  lose  all  religion 
whatever. 

'   Only  by  so  doing  can  you  be  at  peace  with  the  gods  and  the  world. 

Epictbtus. 

The  Highest  of  all  beings  requires  of  men  nothing  except  a  heart  full 
of  innocence ;  and  this  truth  can  not  bo  early  enough  impres&ed  upon  the 
mind. 

He  who  brings  this  offering  to  God,  worships  him  aright  and  with  true 
piety. 

The  dcspisers  of  righteousness,  after  they  have  polluted  themselves 
with  all  manner  of  vices  and  evil  deeds,  believe  that  they  shall  be  reli* 
gious  merely  by  defiling  the  temples  and  altars  with  burnt-offerings. 

Man  should  consecrate  his  heart  as  an  abiding  place  for  God,  for  man 
is  a  temple  of  God. 

And  if  he  serves  God,  his  Father  and  Lord,  with  so  much  devotion  and 
reverence  as  this,  his  righteousness  is  complete ;  he  has  obeyed  the  laws 
of  God,  and  has  satisfied  religion,  and  his  duty.  Lactantius. 

True  religion  and  true  happiness  consist  in  that  enlightened  love  of 
God  in  which  zeal  and  intelligence  are  united. 

This  love  is  the  source  of  good  actions ;  which  give  to  virtue  its  real 
splendor.  Leibnitz. 

Let  him  who  would  approach  so  near  as  to  see  and  recognize  the  High- 
eat,  seek  the  road  in  the  prayers  of  his  feelings  and  in  the  humility  of  his 
heart 

This  is  the  only  road  to  that  illuminated  height  where  God  reveals 
himself  to  the  soul.  Abclakd. 

The  object  of  true  religion  should  be,  to  impress  the  principles  of  mo- 
rality deeply  upon  tlie  soul. 

I  know  not  how  it  has  happened  that  knen  generally,  and  especially 
religious  teachers,  could  have  withdrawn  themselves  so  far  from  that 
object  Leibnitz. 

There  is  one  God,  who  has  created  and  maintains  all  that  exists. 

To  him  we  should  offer  our  worship,  not  merely  by  rich  offerings,  but 
more  especially  by  noble  actions. 

Not  all  the  good  things  of  the  earth  can  make  men  truly  happy. 

Only  virtue  can  do  this.     Virtue  only  is  the  highest  good. 

But  to  the  attainment  of  this  highest  good,  the  only  road  for  man  is  by 
self-knowledge,  self-examination,  cultivation  of  the  mind,  dominion  of  the 
mind  over  the  senses,  and  incessant  activity. 

If  the  body  is  a  wonderful  work  of  God,  we  must  needs  be  still  more 
astonished  at  the  soul,  for  which  the  body  serves  as  a  dwelling. 

The  soul  operates,  and  makes  use  of  the  body,  by  its  own  power ;  and 
while  the  body  perishes,  as  does  everything  which  is  animated  and  up- 
held by  a  foreign  power,  the  soul  is  destined  to  an  immortal  existence. 

In  this  present  life,  the  soul  is  always  feeble  in  respect  to  knowledge^ 
because  it  is  constantly  drawn  down  to  the  earth,  by  the  body  which  is 
so  closely  united  with  it,  and  is  not  capable  even  of  enduring  the  full 
light  of  truth. 

But  when  we  are  once  firee  from  the  fetters  of  our  earthly  bodies,  we 
shall  discern  dirccUy  the  light  of  truth,  while  our  present  life  will  lie 
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behind  us  as  on  obscure  recollection,  a  oonditioa  into  which  we  shall 
neTer  desire  to  return ;  as  Euripides  says : 

'^  Who  knows  whether  life  is  not  death, 
And  to  be  dead,  lifer' 

But  of  all  which  the  soul  knows  in  this  life,  the  highest  is,  knowing, 
and  praying  to,  that  Qod  to  whom  we  owe  our  existence. 

As  we  can  neither  see  our  own  souls  nor  those  of  others,  with  the 
bodily  eye,  but  must  Judge  of  their  existence  from  their  actions,  so  we  can 
not  see  God  himself  with  the  senses,  but  must  recognize  Him  in  his 
works. 
•  The  best  serrice  of  God  is  an  upright  and  pious  course  of  life. 

In  every  man  there  are  two  wills :  one  of  the  reason,  and  one  of  the 
senses. 

When  the  reason  possesses  the  authority  over  a  mind,  there  results 
that  reasonable  course  of  life  which  we  call  virtue. 

But  most  men  live  as  it  were  in  a  dream,  so  that  they  do  not  know 
what  they  do. 

But  reasonable  men,  on  the  other  hand,  strive  after  virtue,  and  find  in 
it  their  highest  good. 

Do  right  morally,  and  you  will  be  truly  happy.  Socrates. 

It  is  not  that  we  despise  the  various  enjoyments  of  life — ^no,  they  were 
given  to  us  by  God.  But  as  wise  men  and  as  Christians,  we  should  at- 
tribute to  them  no  higher  value  than  they  possess.  They  are  fleeting, 
transitory,  to  be  enjoyed  for  a  moq^ent  only.  But  they  are  not  the  wor* 
thiei:t  and  highest  object  which  we  should  aim  at  They  are  passing 
incitements,  stimuli  to  our  activity,  but  not  the  highest  good.  This  is 
only  what  is  divine— virtue. 

The  Creator  has  laid  open  to*  all  his  creatures  the  road  to  this  excel- 
lence. Here,  the  prince  has  no  preference  over  the  tenant  of  the  meanest 
hut ;  the  rich  no  more  ability  than  the  needy.  To  win  the  palm  of  vic- 
tory in  this  race,  all  have  equal  means,  equal  power.  It  may  be  reached 
by  aU. 

Consider  all  the  pleasures  of  social  life— have  they  an  enduring  value  t 
Songs  of  joy  are  silent  at  last,  and  the  sigh  of  dissatisfaction  follows. 

A  funeral  wreath  is  woven  for  the  flower-crowned  dancer  ^  and  the  fiery 
youth,  bent  with  age,  goes  leaning  on  a  staff. 

**  And  the  world  passeth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof;  but  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  God  abideth  forever." 

All  things  vanish,  and  nothing  remains  to  the  immortal  soul  except 
whatever  it  has  acquired  of  the  divine  perfections,  of  virtue. 

Knowest  thou  that  peace  of  the  soul,  that  rest,  in  which,  at  peace  both 
with  heaven  and  earth,  thou  feelest  thyself  lifted  above  all  danger  ?  That 
is  the  highest  good,  the  work  of  virtue.  Zschokke. 

The  problem  of  school  training  is  three-fold :  to  teach  piety,  knowledge 
and  the  art  of  speech. 

If  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  be  pious,  still  the  educated  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  uneducated  by  their  scientific  training.         Sturm. 

Fm  but  a  little  child  to  see 
That  at  the  last  would  blessed  be ; 

But  weak  indeed  is  all  my  might 
Then,  Jesus,  reach  me  down  thy  hand, 
And  lead  me  to  that  heavenly  land. 

From  out  this  world  of  sinful  night 

Ancient  Prayer  for  Children, 
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Religion  secures  to  man  two  invaluable  advantages ;  untroubled  peace 
during  life,  and  a  blessed  hope  in  the  hour  of  death. 

It  has  sometimes  happened  that  when  the  thoughts  of  death  have  come 
suddenly  and  forcibly  upon  one,  he  has  felt  painful  solicitude  about  mat- 
ters  which  previously  did  not  even  come  into  his  mind;  and  that  thus  he 
has  become  at  once  more  careful  to  hold  himself  to  an  account,  and  to 
inquire  circumspectly  whether  he  has  been  unjust  to  any  person. 

One  whose  life  is  full  of  vice,  often  cries  out  in  sleep,  as  children  do ; 
and  trembles  and  quakes,  and  torments  himself  with  painful  fears.  But 
he  whose  life  is  free  from  such  blots,  sees  sweet  Hope  standing  at  his  side, 
as  Pindar  says :  *^  Those  who  are  full  of  a  pure  heart  and  full  of  holy  sus- 
ceptibilities, are  accompanied  by  sweet  and  invigorating  hope,  the  pro- 
tectress of  their  age." 

Let  us  hold  fast  to  the  belief  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  capable  of 
all  good  and  cviL  And  therefore  lot  us  strive  to  follow  the  road  to  heaven, 
and  exert  all  our  powers  to  attain  to  justice  and  wisdom,  that  we  may  live 
in  friendship  with  ourselves  and  with  the  gods ;  so  that  even  in  this 
world,  crowned  as  victors,  we  may  receive  the  prize  of  virtue,  and  here- 
after look  back  with  pleasure  upon  our  present  wanderings. 

God  is  the  wise- man's  law ;  his  own  will,  the  law  of  a  fool. 

Virtue  is  to  be  gained  neither  by  instruction  nor  by  nature.  It  is  a 
gift  of  heaven,  for  him  who  strives  after  it 

How  great  a  happiness  is  it,  to  gaze  upon  the  primeval  beauty  of  virtue 
itself^  pure,  real,  unmingled,  unconnected  with  material  substance  or  color 
or  any  other  finite  imperfection,  but  in  its  own  divine  glory,  in  the  whole 
purity  of  its  form  t 

Dost- thou  not  believe  that  such  a  view,  where  man  looks  upon  his  own 
proper  ideal,  as  it  were  face  to  face,  and  becomes  closely  united  with  it^ 
must  secure  to  him  an  enviable  life  ? 

Dost  thou  not  believe  that  when  such  a  sight  of  primeval  beauty  is 
vouchsafed  to  him,  he  must  needs  perform  great  deeds,  which  are  not 
mere  shadows  of  virtues,  because  they  do  not  owe  their  existence  to  a 
union  with  an  illusive  form;  but  true  and  actual  virtues,  the  ofispring  of 
a  union  with  the  real  primeval  form. 

By  such  a  supernatural  vision  are  real  virtues  produced  in  meii,  and 
brought  to  maturity ;  and  thus  does  he  become  beloved  by  the  gods,  and 
an  heir  of  immortality. 

Many  persons  have  exhibited  energy,  strength,  courage ;  but  to  act  in 
the  spirit  of  truth,  with  uprightness  and  magnanimity  and  modesty — it  is 
this  in  which  those  whose  souls  have  striven  after  those  virtues  will  dis- 
tinguish themselves  beyond  all  others.  Plato. 

The  ignorant  think  propriety  is  morality.  External  morals  supply  him 
with  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong;  an  indistinct  feeling  makes 
morality  sacred  to  him :  he  finds  it  proper  to  conduct  according  to  its 
rules,  and  when  he  has  become  accustomed  to  such  a  mode  of  action  he 
will  maintain  it  And  to  him,  right,  and  morality,  and  propriety,  are 
nothing  more  than  not  to  vary  from  the  example  of  the  multitude ;  to 
conform  to  the  general  rules  for  acting  and  refraining. 

Only  when  he  begins  to  reflect  upon  the  principles  of  morality,  docs  he 
review  his  rules  of  right  and  wrong  by  principles ;  and  to  endeavor  after 
perfection  in  applying  them  to  practice ;  and  thus  his  moral  sense  will 
little  by  little,  correct  itself^  while  it  will  -alwavs  experience  a  shock  at 
any  step  which  is  unusual  or  disapproved  by  others. 

In  the  same  way  is  the  moral  Fcnse  developed  in  youth.  What  is 
usual,  and  generally  practice,  is  to  them  proper  and  decorous.  Thus  they 
learn  good  manners ;  but  it  is  only  ^ith  education,  more  properly  so 
called,  that  they  obtain  the  idea  of  a  personal  morality. 
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Religion  is  the  foundation  stone,  the  comer-stone,  of  human  society ; 
the  salvation  and  asylum  of  the  soul.  It  protects  man's  best  possession, 
his  ideal  faculty.  It  stimulates  enthusiasm  for  duty  and  right ;  the  pro- 
vision of  a  higher  world,  and  the  aspiration  after  what  is  unchanging  and 
eternal ;  and  governs  the  fundamental  impulses  of  the  soul.  It  is  des- 
tined to  prepare  a  level  path  for  humanity ;  to  fit  for  true  freedom  those 
already  politically  free ;  to  confirm  the  doubting,  and  to  unite  the  dis- 
cordant I 

It  is  true,  as  an  ancient  writer  says :  that  you  can  more  easily  build  a 
house  in  the  air,  than  a  state  without  religion.  Without  this  foundation 
there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  human  society.  The  altar  of  the  Lord  is 
the  one  thing  that  was,  is  and  is  to  come. 

What  would  the  earth  be,  without  God's  sun  ?  A  cold  bog,  where  no 
living  being  could  exist  What  the  sun  is  to  the  earth,  that  is  religion  to 
man.  Tischer. 

In  my  opinion  the  first  lesson  which  should  quicken  the  understanding 
of  the  young  should  bo  intended  to  form  their  morals  and  their  percep- 
tions ',  to  teach  them  to  know  themselves,  to  live  well  and  to  die  well 

Montaigne. 

Direct  teaching  on  moral  ideas  and  principles  is  an  important  part  of 
instruction. 

It  is  a  wrong  belief  that  such  ideas,  and  religious  instruction,  should 
not  be  early  given  to  children,  because  they  can  not  understand  them. 
For  upon  careful  consideration  it  will  easily  be  perceived  that  they  can 
competently  understand  moral  ideas,  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
age ;  for  our  whole  life  is  nothing  more  than  a  continual  advance  in  the 
comprehension  of  the  meaning  and  scope  of  such  ideas,  in  the  clearness 
of  our  perceptions  of  examples  of  their  operations,  and  thus  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  our  recognition  of  the  extent  of  their  comprehensiveness, 
and  the  closeness  of  their  application. 

In  fact,  if  we  should  wait,  before  communicating  a  knowledge  of  moral 
ideas,  until  men  were  completely  capable  of  comprehending  them  in  their 
full  extent,  only  very  few  would  arrive  at  the  necessary  point,  and  those 
scarcely  before  the  end  of  their  lives.  The  very  lack  of  moral  thought 
would  retard  the  culture  of  this  faculty,  and  of  the  moral  feelings.  It 
would  be  like  preventing  a  commander  from  learning  the  word  ** battle" 
until  he  should  know  what  the  thing  itself  was. 

Moral  and  religious  i^eas  ought  not  merely  to  be  understood,  but  to 
acquire  a  firmly  established  place  in  the  feelings.  And  therefore  they 
should  be  early  taught  They  contain  the  outlines  and  the  foundations  of 
an  inner  higher  world ;  and  if  firmly  established  in  youth,  they  consti- 
tute a  treasure  which  has  life  within  itself^  which  establishes  itself  and 
grows  of  itself,  enriches  itself  from  experience,  and  exercises  an  increas- 
ing power  for  the  development  of  insight  and  conviction.  Hegel. 

Taught  ?    Can  religion  be  taught  f 

If  we  would  only  confess  it,  the  religious  instruction  in  our  schools  is, 
whatever  we  may  say  about  it,  much  too  mechanical. 

Religion  is  not  a  thing  to  be  forced  upon  us  from  without ;  it  is  some- 
thing rooted  within  the  man  himself.  For  God  is  not  far  from  any  one 
of  us. 

We  can  not  explain  to  a  child  what  piety  and  devoijon  are,  if  this 
knowledge  is  not  the  result  of  his  own  mental  action.  We  should  not 
inform  him  that  there  is  one  God ;  we  should  so  conduct  him  that  he  will 
himself  discover  it 

A  teacher  does  not  lend  his  pupils  his  own  feet  and  eyes  to  go  with  and 
see  with,  but  sets  them  to  using  their  own.    Nor  should  he  lend  them  his 
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own  reflective  faculties  or  feelings,  in  order  to  make  them  religious.  This 
should  be  done  not  by  instructing  them,  but  after  the  manner  of  Socrates, 
by  assisting  them  to  a  healthy  birth ;  that  is,  by  awakening  their  religious 
feelings. 

The  school  should  be  a  church  for  children. 

A  religious  life  is  only  kindled  into  being  by  another^s  religious  life ; 
and  bent,  by  that  of  a  pious  father  and  mother.  The  capacity  of  such  an 
effect  is  in  every  soul,  and  only  needs  that  the  spark  from  another  should 
fall  upon  iU  Only  thus  is  it  that  a  religious  character  grows  up  within 
the  individual,  as  the  scion  grows  upon  the  tree,  and  becomes  identical  with 
it,  one  and  the  same  in  sap  and  in  hfe.  The  diamond  is  best  polished  with 
diamond  dust 

We  wish  three  things  for  our  children :  we  desire  to  see  them  happy ; 
to  see  them  happy  by  means  of  their  own  actions ;  and  to  see  them  use- 
ful  to  their  country.  But  to  the  accomplishment  of  either  of  these,  relig- 
ious culture  is  necessary.  Tiscuer. 

Our  children's  religion  should  be  like  that  of  our  first  parents  in  para- 
dise; who  were  themselves  children  in  understanding.  The  first  con- 
sciousness of  duty  is  the  first  perception  of  religion  in  their  breasts. 
Their  first  love  to  their  mother,  father,  and  playfellows,  is  religion ;  and 
the  pleasant  smile  of  the  infant  to  its  mother  is  the  first  spark,  the  first 
word,  of  its  religious  feelings ;  although  the  child  does  not  dream  of  the 
greatness  and  wondrousness  of  the  world,  nor  does  it  know  anything  of 
the  existence  of  God. 

But  he  knows  his  beloved  parents ;  and  his  feelings  of  love,  gratitude, 
and  trust  are  the  origin  of  his  religion.  He  is  to  learn  from  them,  and  to 
transfer  to  God,  a  higher  love,  gratitude  and  confidence.  The  holy  feel- 
ings kindled  within  him  at  his  mother's  breast,  will  afterwards  fiame  up 
in  devotion  before  the  altars  of  God.  Zschokke. 

Children  who  are  early  impressed  with  the  simplest  fundamental  truths 
of  religion,  who  as  it  were  draw  in  good  sentiments  with  their  mother's 
milk,  who  are  led  towards  a  union  with  God  from  the  first  awakening  of 
their  understandings,  who  learn  to  love  God  in  their  parents,  who  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  a  future  life,  even  before  becoming 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  and  destiny  of  their  earthly  one,  will  thus 
receive  a  decisive  influence  upon  their  whole  lives. 

For  there  are  some  ideas  which  necessarily  grow  up  with  us ;  from  which 
we  can  no  more  escape  than  from  ourselves ;  at  least  if  they  have  exerted 
their  full  force  upon  us.     Among  them  is  religion.' 

What  we  gather  up  in  after  life,  what  we  discover  by  our  own  reflec- 
tion, is  in  a  certain  sense  only  a  loan ;  a  possession  that  always  remains 
foreign  to  us.  K  we  need  such  ideas,  we  do  not  always  find  them  at 
hand ;  we  are  not  always  in  that  state  of  mind  that  enables  us  to  recall 
them.  ZscHOKKE. 

In  itself,  the  proposition  can  not  be  denied,  that  even  errors,  follies  and 
vices,  may  be  exceedingly  instructive  to  men,  and  may,  by  means  of  the 
many  painful  experiences  which  they  occasion,  gradually  train  the  char- 
acter to  independence  and  firmness. 

But  such  ordeals  are  always  perilous,  and  very  many  fail  to  pass  them. 
Follies  and  vices  become  a  second  nature ;  and  the  discipline  of  even  the 
severest  misfortunes  fails  to  bring  them  back.  Even  those  who  seem 
cured  of  their  moral  infirmities,  do  not  easily  recover  complete  health, 
and  weaknesses  and  seeds  of  disease  often  remain  within  them. 

Thus,  no  doctrine  can  be  more  dangerous  than  that  which  parents  so 
often  assert ;  that  youth  must  be  permitted  to  satiate  their  youthful  appe- 
tite for  excitement ;  that  the  wildest  of  them  turn  out  the  best 
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The  reason  why  this  maxim  is  current  with  so  many  |>arentB  seems  to 
be,  the  favorable  view  which  they  take  Of  their  own  youth ;  and  also, 
that  system  of  morals,  so  agreeable  to  many,  which  makes  the  road  to  vir- 
tue a  broad  and  easy  one. 

It  would  be  far  better  to  oppose  this  theory  as  strongly  as  possible ; 
and  to  devote  all  our  eloquence  to  show  what  excellent  possessions  for  men 
are  a  delicate  moral  sense,  pure  and  noble  manners,  a  virginity  of  soul^ 
even  during  the  turbulent  years  of  youth,  a  blameless  conscience,  early 
virtue,  unconsciousness  of  evil,  freedom  from  those  thoughts  which  raise 
a  blush ;  and  what  unspeakable  pleasures  these  things  procure ;  pleasures 
which  the  debauchee,  grown  wise  too  late,  must  needs  renounce. 

-  NlEMEYER. 

Can  it  be  true  that  the  experience  of  vice  makes  him  who  passes  unde- 
stroyed  thcough  it,  a  better  and  wiser  man  f 

I  believe  that  I  have  observed  the  fact  that  the  unmixed  horror  which 
innocence  feels  at  vice,  departs  with  that  innocence,  never  to  return ;  and 
so  does  the  perfect  love  of  what  is  good  and  beautiful. 

The  witching  charm  of  vice  corrupts  the  imagination,  by  this  means 
confuses  the  understanding,  and  brings  incurable  weakness  upon  the  heart 
which  yields  to  it 

It  is  the  purest  soul,  where  there  is  not  too  great  a  disproportion  of  the 
other  faculties,  which  will  always  show  itself  the  strongest 

Neither  do  I  know  of  any  case  where  a  vicious  person  has  been  so  taught 
by  his  experience  as  of  his  own  accord  to  return  to  a  better  state  of  mind ; 
he  always  has  his  variation  fVom  virtue  to  thank  for  an  unpleasant  experi- 
ence, as  often'  as  he  meets  innocence  in  his  path,  whenever  it  looks  upon 
him,  or  addresses  him  with  its  unspotted  lips. 

It  is  certain  that  he  will  most  love  goodness  for  itself^  who  has  never 
departed  from  it 

No  light  shines  so  clearly  as  that  of  a  soul  all  innocent,  and  whose 
peace  from  on  high  exceeds  all  the  power  of  reason  and  experience. 

Fr.  H.  Jacobi. 

The  religious  ideas  impressed  upon  us  in  early  childhood  are  never 
erased  from  memory  or  heart ;  they  shine  clearly  out  when  all  else  seems 
dark  to  our  souls,  and  often  become  an  anchor  of  rescue  to  the  soul,  when 
the  ships  of  its  -happiness  and  life  seem  about  to  be  wrecked  for  ever. 
Simple  thoughts  of  God,  Christian  virtue,  eternity,  have  rescued  more 
than  one  youth  from  the  whirlpool  of  corruption,  when  all  other  lessons 
of  wisdom  have  been  washed  away  by  the  waves  of  passion,  and  when 
the  hour  of  temptation  has  been  powerful  upon  him. 

Religion  wrests  the  knife  of  despair  from  the  hand  of  the  unfortunate 
in  the  wretched  moment  of  sorrow,  when  all  the  precepts  of  the  wise  have 
been  forgotten,  and  glory  and  shame  have  alike  become  indifferent  to  him. 

The  religious  ideas  which  are  summoned  back  from  the  days  of  child- 
hood encourage  the  mourner,  and  even  in  case  of  the  loss  of  his 
property,  his  honor,  or  those  he  loves,  will  raise  him  from  the  depth  even 
of  an  insensible  grief,  when  the  consolations  of  friends,  no  matter  how 
well  considered  or  judicious  and  well  grounded,  are  administered  in  vain. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  religious  habits  of  thought  in  which  we  grow  up 
from  childhood. 

As  man  enters  into  life  without  knowing  whence  he  comes,  so 
should  he  also  carry  elevating  thoughts  of  God,  virtue  and  eternity  with 
him,  out  of  the  twilight  of  childhood,  into  the  storms  of  the  world,  with- 
out knowing  where  he  received  them,  or  how.  it  is  that  they  have  become 
so  intimately  bound  up  with  his  nature.  Zscuokke. 
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A  most  important  reason  for  instructing  children  early  in  the  principal 
and  simplest  truths  of  religion  is  this:  that  it  will  be  a  lasting  protection 
to  them  in  after  years,  against  that  most  terrible  of  all  mental  diseases,  a 
despair  amounting  even  to  frenzy. 

If  these  truths,  received  with  confiding  belief  from  the  lips  of  parents, 
shall  once  be  Rdly  appropriated  by  the  mind,  they  will  receive,  when  the 
child^s  reasoning  powers  have  become  fully  matured,  very  much  confirma- 
tion from  the  history  of  humanity,  the  wondrous  book  of  nature,  and  the 
laws  of  his  own  being.  He  will  thus  become  possessed  of  a  healthy  mind ; 
like  those  of  the  wisest  men  who  have  lived  before  him.  Neither  the 
teachings  of  half-leamed  fools,  the  reading  of  silly  books,  nor  the  forward 
curiosity  with  which  he  himself  is  impelled  to  tno  verge  of  the  inscruta- 
ble, can  shake  him  in  his  peaceful  convirtions.  He  believes  in  one  God ; 
and  to  him,  doubt  of  the  existence  of  an  infinite  and  perfect  being,  is  only 
insanity.  Ho  believes  in  Christian  virtue,  and  has  no  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject of  immortality;  while  without  these  beliefs,  God  and  virtue  are  an 
empty  phantom  conjured  up  by  the  brain,  life  an  aimless  riddle,  and  the 
universe  a  contradiction  to  itsel£  Zscuokke. 

Erring  humanity  wanders,  a&r  off. 

God  is  the  nearest  resource  for  humanity. 

Even  thy  family,  0  man,  and  the  wisest  of  thy  pleasures,  will  not  last 
thee  forever. 

To  suffer  pain  and  death  and  the  grave,  without  God,  is  what  thy  nature, 
educated  to  mildness,  goodness,  and  feeling,  has  no  power  to  do. 

Faith  in  God  is  a  tendency  of  human  feeling  in  its  highest  condition ; 
it  is  the  confiding  childlike  trust  of  humanity  in  the  fatherhood  of  God. 

Faith  in  God  is  the  source  of  peace  in  life ;  peace  in  life  is  the  source  of 
inward  order ;  inward  order  is  the  source  of  the  unerring  application  of 
our  powers,  and  this  again  is  the  source  of  the  growth  of  those  powers, 
and  of  their  training  in  wisdom ;  wisdom  is  the  spring  of  all  human  bless- 
ings. 

Thus,  faith  in  God  is  the  source  of  all  wisdom  and  all  blessings ;  and  is 
nature's  road  to  the  pure  education  of  man. 

Faith  in  God,  thou  art  not  a  sequel  and  result  of  educated  wisdom ; 
thou  art  a  pure  endowment  of  simplicity ;  the  hearkening  ear  of  innocence 
to  the  voice  of  nature,  whose  father  is  God. 

Childlikeness  and  obedience  are  not  the  result  and  invariable  conse- 
quence of  a  complete  education ;  they  must  be  the  primitive  and  sponta- 
neous first  pi  iaciples  of  human  culture. 

The  wonder  of  wise  men  at  the  depth  of  creation,  and  their  searches 
into  the  abysses  of  the  Creator,  are  not  an  education  to  this  faith.  In  the 
abysses  of  creation,  the  searcher  can  lose  himself,  and  in  its  waters  he  can 
wander  ignorantly,  far  from  the  fountains  of  the  bottomless  ocean. 

Si:nplicity  and  innocence,  pure  human  feelings  of  thankfulness  and  love, 
are  the  source  of  faith. 

On  the  pure  childlike  nature  of  men  is  based  the  hope  of  everlasting 
life;  and  a  pure  human  faith  in  God  is  not  possible  for  it  without  this 
hope. 

God  is  not  the  father  of  men,  or  else  death  is  not  the  completion  of  our 
life. 

Man,  thy  inward  sense  is  a  sure  guide  to  truth  and  to  thy  duty ;  and 
d>st  thou  doubt,  when  this  sense  summons  thee  to  immortality? 

Believe  in  thyself^  0  man ;  believe  in  the  inward  intelligence  of  thine 
own  soul ;  thus  shalt  thou  believe  in  God  and  immortality. 

God  is  the  father  of  humanity ;  God's  children  are  immortal. 

Within  thine  inmost  being,  0  man,  lies  that  which  w'ith  faith  and  rev- 
erence recognizes  truth,  innocence  and  simplicity. 
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0  humanity  in  thy  loftiness  I 

1  am  touching  strings  unused,  and  not  accordant  with  fashionahle  tones. 
Despise  the  sound,  dance-music,  trilling  calumnies,  and  drown  my  voice ; 
leave  pure  humanity  and  truth,  unnoticed. 

All  the  powers  of  humanity  only  accomplish  blessings  through  faith  in 
God; 

Thy  power,  consecrated  one,  is  enlightenment  from  God. 

A  proneness  to  degrading  shadows,  an  impulse  to  make  sport  with  the 
&culties  and  powers,  and  to  hide  its  own  weakness,  are  marks  of  the  low- 
est and  weakest  humanity,  turned  aside  from  the  natural  order  of  devel- 
opment 

Forgetfolness  of  God,  neglect  of  the  filial  relation  of  humanity  to  God, 
is  the  source  of  the  destruction  of  all  the  power  of  morality,  enlighten- 
ment and  wisdom,  to  enlighten  humanity.  Therefore  is  this  loss  of  filial 
feeling  towards  God  the  greatest  of  human  misfortunes,  since  it  renders 
all  paternal  instruction  from  God  impossible ;  .while  the  restoration  of  this 
lost  filial  feeling  is  the  salvation  of  the  lost  children  of  God  on  earth. 

The  man  of  God  who  through  the  sorrows  and  death  of  a  human  being 
re-establishes  this  universally  lost  filial  feeling  towards  God,  is  the  Savior 
of  the  world,  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  His  teachings  are  pure 
justice,  an  instructive  philosophy  for  all,  and  the  revelation  of  God  the 
Father  to  the  lost  race  of  his  children.  Pestalozzl 

Without  religion,  humanity  is  impossible. 

That  very  infinity  which  surrounds  us  both  before  and  behind,  which 
we  can  as  little  comprehend  with  our  thoughts  as  with  our  hands,  in  which 
nevertheless  we  everywhere  recognize  laws  and  an  organization,  which 
puts  us  into  the  sweetest  astonishment — this  very  infinite  wisdom  and 
beneficence,  exacts  from  us  religion;  that  is,  reverence,  fear,  gratitude, 
and  confidence  in  that  great  and  nameless  being,  who  erected  this  organi- 
zation, and  established  these  laws.  To  Him,  the  rule  of  right  will  join  us 
still  more  closely ;  for  it  is  His  law,  the  law  of  the  moral  universe. 

The  thought  that,  as  we  are,  we  belong  wholly  and  eternally  to  Him, 
and  that  what  we  are  now,  is  only  a  pledge  of  what  we  shall  be  able  to 
do  and  to  know  by  advancing  under  His  guidance— this  strengthening 
thought  renders  us  inseparable  from  worshipping  Him. 

Thus,  it  is  better  to  believe  than  to  know.  When  we  see  that  we  can 
not  comprehend  the  infinity  which  lies  before  us,  and  why  we  can  not,  we 
shall,  if  we  proceed  rightly,  go  on  with  confidence,  loving  and  believing. 

Herder. 

*'The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."     (Ps.  cxi ;  10.) 

0  that  all  might  be  penetrated  with  the  thought  that  those  desires  which 
we  possess  in  common  with  beasts  are  not  so  wise  as  that  reason  which 
constitutes  us  men ;  and  that  man  sinks  into  the  grade  of  an  animal,  when 
he  despises  that  truth  and  that  justice  which  should  be  his  guiding  stars. 

Let  us  therefore  bo  obedient  unto  this  divine  guiding  star ;  and  not  only 
make  reverence  for  God  and  for  his  truth  and  justice  powerful  within  our 
souls,  but  also  be  careful,  in  training  up  the  next  generation,  both  to  ren- 
der them  prudent,  and  to  make  them  strictly  conscientious. 

Only  in  knowing  and  reverencing  the  will  of  God,  shall  we  find  what 
will  make  us,  and  humanity,  happy.  Bretschneider. 

Where  knowing  is  sufficient,  we  do  not  need  faith ;  but  where  knowing 
does  not  use  its  power,  or  loses  it,  we  should  not  contest  the  rights  of 
faith.    The  two  should  not  neutralize  but  strengthen  each  other. 

Goethe. 

Even  though  your  children,  my  excellent  friends  the  teachers,  knew  the 
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whole  of  geography  and  history  hy  heart,  could  name  every  city,  every 
remarkable  occurrence,  every  date,  knew  the  whole  of  the  animal,  vege- 
table and  mineral  kingdoms  without  a  mistake,  without  knowing  the  most 
important  truths  respecting  God  and  duty,  providence  and  immortality; 
without  knowing'  the  difference  between  virtue  and  vice,  the  words  of 
Scripture  would  be  applicable  to  them;  ^^Evcr  learning,  and  never  able 
to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."    (2  Tim.,  iii;  7.) 

The  principal  thing  must  ever  continue  to  be  Christianity  and  religion. 
For  however  important  may  be  the  relation  of  man  to  the  external  world, 
still  his  relation  to  himself  is  much  more  important ;  and  his  relation  to 
God,  the  Highest,  is  the  most  important  of  all. 

Of  what  value  is  all  knowledge  of  nature,  if  we  do  not  know  its  Crea- 
tor ?  '  Of  what  value  are  all  kinds  of  practical  6kill,«if  we  have  not  the  first 
of  all— skill  in  doihg  right? 

Give  your  children  a  God;  or  they  will  seek  out  one  for  themselves, 
having  strange  caprices,  but  not  a  friendly  face. 

Under  God's  authority,  the  world  has  a  fixed  zenith  and  nadir ;  a  de- 
terminate right  and  left  At  present,  everything  is  in  continual  movement, 
going,  as  the  earth  itself  does,  round  and  round,  so  that  right  seems  to  be 
left,  and  the  contrary.  Tiscuer. 

Religious  character  is  the  completion  of  moral  development 

Where  a  truly  pious  mental  condition  has  penetrated  all  the  feelings,  an 
inclination  to  everything  right  and  good  is  certain. 

The  religious  character  should  1^  early  developed  in  the  young,  by 
means  of  family  life;  although,  in  the  family  circle,  many  hindi-ances 
arise,  from  diversion  of  attention,  pressure  of  poverty,  unskillfulncss  of 
parents,  defective  religious  instruction,  tendencies  to  doubt  and  to  reason 
about  things,  &c  But  as  much  should  be  done  in  this  direction  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  rest  must  be  left  to  Providence. 

The  most  important  duty  of  parents  and  teachers,  is  in  this  particular, 
to  set  an  example  of  reverence  to  God,  efficiency  and  self-control,  patience 
in  case  of  ill  success,  and  calmness  under  misfortune. 

Remarkable  days  or  changes  in  life,  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  nature 
together  with  religious  conversation,  listening  to  affecting  sermons,  and 
religious  music,  are  of  especial  value  in  this  department  of  education. 

Where  the  character  shows  a  tendency  to  visionariness,  the  cultiTation 
of  the  reason  is  the  proper  antidote,  not  derision. 

Hypocrisy  can  not  be  too  strongly  opposed ;  for  it  is  destructive  not  only 
of  all  true  piety,  but  of  all  rectitude  of  character.  Niemeter. 

What  is  religion  ? 

Let  the  answer  be  prayerfully  given — ^it  is  faith  in  God.  For  it  is  not 
only  a  sense  of  the  supernatural,  and  a  faith  in  the  invisible,  but  an  aspi- 
ration alter  that  without  which  no  realm  of  the  incomprehensible  and 
supernatural — in  short,  no  second  universe — would  be  conceivable. 

Expel  God  from  the  heart,  and  all  that  is  above  or  under  the  earth,  is 
only  a  repetition  or  enlargement  of  the  same  thing :  everything  supernat- 
ural only  a  higher  stage  of  a  mechanism. 

Whore  religion  abides  in  the  heart,  the  Highest  and  Holiest  converses 
with  it,  and  is  like  a  sun  close  at  hand,  behind  which  the  eternal  world 
lies  in  darkness. 

When  my  Great  Friend,  God,  requires  something  of  me,  heaven  and 
earth  become  bright  to  me ;  and  I  become  happy  like  him.  When  He 
conceals  himself  from  me,  storms  conceal  the  ocean,  but  the  rainbow  is 
above  them,  and  I  recognize  above  them  the  cheerful  sun,  which  has 
no  stormy  phase. 

A  loving  view  of  the  Great  Friend  of  the  soul  banishes  not  only  such 
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«▼]!  thoughts  as  conquer,  but  such  as  tempt    All  earthly  thing?  clarify 
and  sun  themselves  in  the  thoughts  of  Him. 

But  when  we  have  arrived  at  the  power  of  thinking  without  incorrect- 
ness of  the  infinite  universe,  how  wilt  thou,  0  God,  appear,  in  the  monoto- 
nous and  dull  hour  of  death,  to  him  who  is  victorious  over  many-voiced 
life  I  He  who  brings  God  into  his  darkest  hour  can  not  experience  what 
it  is  to  die,  while  he  gazes  upon  the  eternal  stars  in  the  abyss  of  heaven. 

But  how  shall  the  child  be  introduced  into  the  new  world  of  religion  ? 

Not  by  precept  As  the  rainbow,  which  hangs  on  high,  a  glowing  cir- 
cle in  the  heavens,  is  by  the  same  sun  formed  in  the  dewdrop  as  the  small- 
est flower,  so  does  divine  providence  rule,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  also  in  that  of  every  family. 

In  man,  the  ideal  is  older  than  the  actual.  The  lofty  lies  nearer  the 
child  than  the  debased.  We  measure  time  by  the  stars,  and  reckon  by 
the  clock  of  the  sun,  before  we  do  by  the  city  clock. 

God,  as  at  first  in  Paradise,  has  given  man,  in  the  desert  of  life,  his 
image,  until  it  fades  away ;  and  man  can  neither  do  without  it  or  lose  it 

Holiness  is  always  earlier  than  unholiness.  Sin  presupposes  innocence. 
It  was  not  fallen  angels  that  were  created. 

If  there  were  not  already  existing  in  children  a  whole  dormant  system 
of  metaphysics,  how  could  they  receive  those  inward  ideas  of  infinity, 
God,  etmiity,  holiness,  &c,  which  we  have  no  means  of  explaining  by 
any  outward  appearance  but  only  by  mere  empty  words ;  which  can  not 
create,  but  only  explain. 

The  dying  or  fainting  hear  music  with  their  inner  being,  when  there  is 
none  wiUiout  them.     Ideas  are  analogous  inward  sounds. 

Even  children  of  four  years  old  search  after  what  is  within  the  hidden 
world,  afteV  the  nature  of  the  existence  of  God,  &c, 

Rousseau,  who  represents  God,  and  consequently  religion,  as  the  late 
inheritance  of  mature  age,  can  no  more  expect  religion  to  produce  enthu- 
siasm or  love,  than  could  a  Parisian  father  expect  filial  love  firom  a  son  to 
whom  he  only  appears  when  he  no  longer  needs  a  fiither. 

For  when  could  the  knowledge  of  the  Holiest  be  better  implanted  than 
during  that  sacred  time  of  innocence  that  never  forgets  ? 

Jeak  Paul  Richter. 

Religious  instruction  which  is  too  late,  or  neglected  in  early  childhood, 
loses  its  holy  power  over  the  soul 

Without  the  strength  of  truths  become  habitual  and  united  with  the 
being,  man  easily  falls  under  the  first  attack  of  a  resolutely  urged  doubt,  and 
wanders  into  the  thorny  by-paths  of  delusions.  Such  are  the  grievous 
consequences  of  neglect  of  religious  instruction  in  early  youth.. 

What  is  the  destitution  of  religious  susceptibilities,  except  actual  bar- 
barism ?  A  child  without  religion  is  only  a  shisewder  and  more  cunning 
animal  than  others;  unacquainted  with  the  holiness  of  the  spiritual  worl<^ 
with  God  and  virtue  and  eternity. 

But  religion  renders  even  a  child  a  nobler  and  more  elevated  being,  and 
gives  him  a  clearer  view  of  his  sphere  of  action.  Religion  beautifies  the 
morning  dream  of  life ;  the  child  loves  it  without  knowing  whence  his 
pleasure  comes,  just  as  it  loses  its  parents,  without  knowing  whence  it  has 
them.  And  shall  we  endeavor  to  rob  the  child  of  such  a  blessing,  to  rob 
its  future  life  of  courage,  happiness  and  fortitude  ?  Zschokke. 

But  as  he  who  would  give  must  first  have,  so  no  one  can  teach  religion 
without  possessing  it 

The  younger  a  child  is,  the  less  should  he  hear  of  things  inexpressible, 
and  the  more  should  he  be  familiarized  with  their  symbols. 

Elevated  thoughts  are  the  steps  to  the  temple  of  religion  as  are  the  stars 

12 
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to  immensity.  When  looking  at  any  great  natural  phenomena,  storm, 
thunder,  the  starry  sky,  death,  &c.,  pronounce  the  name  of  God  to  the 
child.  A  great  misfortune,  a  great  crime,  a  nohle  deed,  are  the  stones  of 
a- migratory  temple  for  the  child. 

Let  the  children  always  see  evidence  of  prayerful  and  holy  suscepti- 
bilities, such  as  Newton,  who  was  accustomed  to  uncover  his  head  when- 
ever he  heard  the  name  of  God.  Such  things  will  in  the  end  translate 
and  reveal  to  him  their  object 

When  you  permit  your  children  to  go  to  church,  consecrate  them  by 
elevating  them  to  a  capacity  for  partaking  in  the  sentiments  of  their 
parents.     And  introduce  them  at  the  same  time  into  the  temple  of  nature. 

Let  no  fear  aid  in  delineating  the  God  of  childhood.  ShaQ  the  devil  be 
God's  grandfather  ? 

Put  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  child\s  hands ;  but  let  the  explanation 
precede  the  reading,  not  come  after  it  Why  should  misunderstanding 
precede  understanding  f 

Without  wonder  there  is  no  faith. 

It  is  not  the  precepts,  but  the  narratives  of  the  Bible,  that  are  the  seeds 
of  true  religion. 

The  best  instruction  in  religion  is  the  life  of  Christ ;  and  next  to  it,  the 
sufferings  and  deaths  of  his  disciples,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  the  earliest  childhood,  reasons  are  least  of  all  the  foundation  of 
religion  or  good  morals ;  for  the  reasons  are  only  comprehended  when  the 
man  has  become  mature.  A  multitude  of  pillars  narrows  and  darkens  the 
church. 

Faith,  like  innate  morality,  man's  letter  of  nobility  from  Heaven,  opens 
the  youthful  breast  immediately  to  the  great  ancient  heart  of  the  universe. 
Faith  is  the  commemorative  festival  of  the  supernatural  music  of  the 
spheres. 

When  in  your  la<it  hour,  all  things  are  fading  and  disappearing  from 
your  vision,  then  does  the  nocturnal  blossom  of  faith  bloom  out  and 
exhale  its  fragrance  amidst  the  final  darkness.  J.  P.  Richteb. 

Children  have  a  presentiment  of  God's  presence ;  and  of  their  own 
accord  will  overwhelm  you  with  inquiries  after  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth.  How  is  it  possible  for  parents  to  conceal  from  their  children  the 
names  of  the  Highest  and  of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ ;  not  to  satisfy  their 
pious  curiosity ;  and  not  to  desire  to  impress  early  upon  their  minds  the 
sacred  mark  of  the  cross  1 

Religion  is  the  angel  which  should  make  divine  every  child's  soul,  in 
the  paradisiac  portion  of  its  life. 

Say  to  him,  We  are  your  father  and  mother ;  but  God  is  the  father  of 
us,  and  of  all.  He  is  invisible,  but  everywhere.  Without  Him  there 
would  be  nothing ;  not  a  blade  of  grass,  no  bread,  no  fruit,  no  flowers. 
Without  his  will  nothing  can  happen  to  ua^  either  good  or  evil.  God  is 
better  than  parents,  however  good  they  are ;  and  knows  more  and  does 
more,  than  they.  Speak  thus  to  your  children.  They  will  listen  with 
curiosity,  wonder  and  reverence,  to  hear  you  speak  about  God ;  and  thus 
thfi  labor  of  instruction  will  be  made  infinitely  easier  to  you. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  Holy  Spirit,  must  penetrate 
the  child's  heart  Next  to  simple  and  earnest  exhortations  addressed  to 
the  heart  the  strongest  influence  for  this  purpose  will  be  your  own  pious 
conduct  and  God-fearing  example. 

Parents  usually  lay  out  the  path  for  their  children's  faults,  and  the  lat- 
ter follow  blindly  in  their  footsteps. 

The  child  should  also  be  present  at  your  prayers.  The  mother  should 
rather  than  any  one  else  be  the  chief  instructor  in  prayer. 

Christian  mother,  take  your  child  apart  with  you,  alone,  aa  often  aa 
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once  a  week.  Tell  him  first,  how  much  good  jou  and  he  have  abeady 
received  from  the  Benevolent  Father;  and  how  much  may  yet  be 
expected  from  him ;  using  the  simple  language  which  is  best  calculated  to 
reach  the  heart 

When  you  have  thus  prepared  the  feelings  of  your  child,  kneel  «nd  let 
your  child  kneel  with  you,  and  repeat  to  him  a  short  prayer ;  not  anything 
learned  by  rote,  but  words  that  spring  from  your  heart ;  such  as  you 
would  have  to  come  forth  from  your  child's  heart  to  God.  Then  the  child 
will  repeat  after  you,  and  will  understand  the  meaning  of  the  prayer ; 
and  will  ask,  and  thank,  with  childish  earnestness. 

That  is  teaching  a  child  to  commune  with  God. 

It  will  be  well  not  too  early  to  constrain  the  child  to  attend  public  wor- 
ship, where  it  becomes  wearied  without  understanding  what  is  said,  and 
may  contract  a  dislike  to  it  which  will  last  a  life-time.  It  was  not  until 
Jesus  was  twelve  years  old  and  had  been  prepared  for  it,  that  he  was  seeo 
in  the  Temple.     (Luke  ii ;  46.) 

By  so  doing  the  day  on  which  you  introduce  your  child  for  the  first 
time  to  the  sacred  assembly  should  be  and  will  be  one  of  the  happiest 
days  of  his  life ;  and  the  recollection  of  it  will  always  be  a  beautiful  and 
fleeting  one  to  him.  Up  to  this  time,  the  whole  world  should  be  his 
temple ;  and  the  most  important  occurrences  of  his  life  should  be  con- 
nected with  religion. 

At  the  graves  of  their  playmates  and  dear  friends,  give  them  their  first 
views  of  eternity ;  show  them  the  mouldering  dust  that  sinks  into  the 
sepulchre,  and  teach  them  of  the  existence  of  an  undying  soul  which  is 
not  dust,  but  bom  for  eternity. 

However  imperfect  children's  conceptions  of  eternity  may  be,  it  will  be 
sufficient  if  the  idea  of  immortality  is  early  and  deeply  rooted  in  their 
soul,  and  if  the  belief  in  a  retributive  future  grows  up  with  them. 

In  a  Christian  family  there  should  be  no  domestic  festival  not  in  some 
way  connected  and  consecrated  by  religion. 

Lastly,  the  child  should  hear  of  Jesus,  his  good  deeds  and  his  sufferings. 
But  the  child's  religion  should  not  be  made  a  mere  matter  of  sensibility, 
mere  material  for  the  operation  of  the  feelings.  Zschokke. 

Tour  child  should  be  more  sacred  to  you  than  your  leisure.  Grudge  no 
time  nor  exertion  to  his  moral  development  and  intellectual  instruction. 
Thus  you  set  a  polar  star  in  his  heaven,  which  shall  guide  him  and  per- 
haps lead  him  to  new  worlds;  and  a  child  thus  taught  would  be  a  heavenly 
soul-aurora.  .  J.  P.  Richtek. 

Basedow  erected  a  prayer-house  for  children,  whose  roof  was  a  symbol 
of  heaven,  or  the  happiness  of  the  good  beyond  the  grave ;  the  black  and 
white  stripes  on  the  wall  represented  the  conflict  of  good  and  evil,  and  a 
coffin  in  the  middle  reminded  of  death  and  of  true  wisdom ;  a  chest  behind 
the  preacher's  seat  drew  attention  to  the  law  and  to  the  incitements  of 
religion,  a  mirror  to  the  necessity  of  conscientious  self-examination  and 
confession,  two  candles  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  th6  statues  of  the 
four  cardinal  virtues  (discretion,  moderation,  justice  and  beneficence),  of 
the  endeavor  to  attain  to  virtue.  Von  Raumer. 

The  best  trained  head,  along  with  a  corrupt  heart,  is  like  a  temple  built 
over  a  den  of  robbers. 

The  more  the  youth  preserves  the  morals  of  the  child,  the  better ;  and 
the  more  he  precociously  assumes  those  of  a  man,  the  worse.     Tegnbk. 

Is  it  through  knowledge  alone,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  we  acquire 
sound  understanding,  the  quickness  of  perception  necessary  in  practical 
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life,  promptitade  in  action,  courage  for  great  undertakings,  and  brayery 
in  danger  f 

Providence  seems,  when  I  consider  its  operations,  to  have  arranged  all 
things  with  a  view  rather  to  the  ennobling  of  our  will,  than  to  the  increase 
of  our  knowledge ;  for  what  in  nature  is  once  veiled  is  always  veiled. 

Not  that  I  consider  knowledge  unnecessary.  But  laboring  for  it  when 
it  is  to  lead  to  nothing  further,  seems  to  me  like  the  equipping  of  a  ship  in 
a  harbor,  where  she  may  swing  hither  and  thither,  floating  away  from  the 
shore  perhaps,  but  always  coming  back  to  it  But  the  ship  must  sail  out 
on  the  high  seas ;  or,  to  speak  without  a  figure,  man  must  plunge  into 
actual  life ;  and  for  this  purpose  there  is  necessary  a  fair  share  of  efficiency, 
spirit  and  enterprise. 

But  are  these  to  be  derived  from  a  man  of  ac(juired  knowledge,  or  from 
some  idea  which  shall  penetrate  the  whole  bemg  ?  Knowledge  readily 
influences  the  understanding,  but  less  easily  the  morals. 

Every  one  likes  to  gain  clear  knowledge ;  but  how  few  have  the  cour- 
age to  lay  aside  bad  habits  I  On  all  sides  we  hear  the  cry,  ^^  Nothing  but 
real-schools ;  nothing  but  industrial  activity  and  manufacturing ! "  These 
are  looked  to  to  bring  about  the  golden  age.  But  did  our  Creator  gi^  us 
our  reason  only  to  gain  wealth,  and  to  eat  and  drink  ?  Man  should  be 
man,  before  he  becomes  merchant,  or  manufacturer,  or  architect,  or  me- 
chanic. It  is  in  vain  to  commence  any  other  improvement  with  man, 
unless  he  is  first  elevated  out  of  his  degrading  absorption  in  earthly  things. 
A  spiritual  life  must  be  shown  to  him,  such  as  he  can  attain.  Ho  must 
become  conscious  that  he  is  not  only  a  body,  but  a  soul  also.  Give  a 
man  the  whole  world,  and  if  his  soul  knows  not  how  to  use  it,  of  what 
Talue  is  it  to  him  ? 

But  that  which  is  to  elevate  him  must  itself  be  elevated.  And  is  there 
anything  more  elevated  than  religious  ideas  ?  There  is,  were  it  not  that 
man  is  a  spirit. 

But  where  spirits  are  acting,  it  is  a  spirit  that  must  guide  them.  Re- 
ligion should  overshadow  the  whole  edifice  of  the  state,  as  does  the  dome 
of  heaven  the  earth.  But  religious  ideas  do  not  come  from  without  into 
the  child's  mind ;  they  are  already  within  it,  asleep ;  and  only  need  to  be 
awakened. 

The  teacher  is  much  pleased  when  the  children  know  the  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  God.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  knowing  and 
believing.  He  whose  knowing  does  not  exert  any  influence  on  his  life, 
has  no  profit  from  his  knowing ;  and  the  coldness  with  which  his  head 
receives  knowledge,  may  at  once  chill  the  feelings  of  his  heart 

The  head  and  heart  should  be  one.  The  work  of  the  school  should  be 
directed  towards  the  purpose  of  producing  their  unity,  and  of  training  to 
the  highest  grade  of  humanity. 

The  process  of  enlightening  the  mind  should  not  be  like  lightning  in  the 
night,  giving  a  strong  light  for  a  moment,  but  only  blinding  by  it,  and 
then  leaving  everything  dark  again,  but  like  daybreak,  which  renders 
everything  gradually  light  Fischer. 

The  natural  man  within  the  child  must  be  changed  to  a  spiritual  man, 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  In  this  is  the  most  important  signifi- 
cance of  education.  But  this  alteration  is  not  to  be  understood  as  an 
estrangement  of  the  child  from  nature.  Education  should  not  lead  the 
child  away  from  nature,  but  towards  it;  the  only  truly  useful  method. 

The  natural  must  be  explained  by  the  spiritual. 

Christianity  has  no  other  purpose — speaking  generally — ^than  the  new 
birth  of  man.  It  aims  to  form  the  natural  man  into  a  pious,  moral  being, 
living  in  God  and  in  Christ 

True  education  can  be  founded  only  upon  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

Grafb. 
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Man  18  a  dtizen  of  two  worlds ;  and  his  final  destinj  is  not  within  the 
natural  world,  but  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  school  must  also  labor  towards  this  object,  by  instruction  in  the 
Bible,  the  catechism,  and  in  language ;  for  these  studies,  through  improyed 
insight,  and  pious  training,  lead  to  the  fear  of  God  and  to  virtue. 

The  Bible  is  certainly  the  best  school-book. 

Head  and  heart  constitute  together  the  being  of  man  ;  and  he  who  is 
sound  in  only  one  of  these  is  a  cripple.  The  school,  and  education,  must 
influence  both  of  them. 

The  idea  of  education  requires  that  the  family  should  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  school,  for  the  same  objects.  Stot. 

God  is  the  fiither  of  men ;  God*s  children  are  immortal 

In  thy  inmost  nature,  0  man,  lies  that  which  listens  with  fiiith  and 
prayer,  to  truth,  innocence  and  simplicity. 

With  many,  the  inner  sense  is  only  a  vision;  and  faith  in  God  and  in 
immortality,  which  depend  upon  this  inner  sense,  are  the  contempt  of  their 
Teaming. 

God,  who  teachest  within  my  being  a  belief  in  immortality,  with  force, 
power,  truth,  wisdom  and  happiness,  God,  to  whom  all  the  children  of 
God  listen,  God,  who  understandcst  equally  all  that  is  soil,  sensitive,  pure 
and  loving  in  humanity,  God,  shall  I  not  listen  to  the  lessons  which, 
within  my  inmost  nature,  are  true  to  that  nature  and  must  bo  true  to  it — 
shall  I  not  believe  what  I  am  and  what  I  do  ? 

0  humanity  in  thy  loftiness  I 

Is  this  awakening  of  humanity  a  dream  ? 

Is  your  childlike  hope  only  a  picture  in  sleep,  and  of  the  depth  of  your 
sleep? 

Faith  in  God,  thou  art  the  power  of  this  hope. 

The  people^s  faith  in  God  is  the  source  of  all  pure  national  virtue,  of 
all  popular  happiness  and  power. 

Sin  is  the  source  and  consequence  of  uin)elieC  It  is  the  action  of  men 
against  the  inward  testimony  of  their  nature  to  right  and  wrong. 

Sin,  source  of  the  confusion  of  our  first  fundamental  ideas  and  pure 
natural  feelings! 

Sin,  thou  loss  of  man^s  faith  in  himself  and  in  his  inward  sense :  of  hia 
iaith  in  God,  of  his  childlike  feelings  towards  Him  t 

Public  sin :  man  s  defiance  of  God. 

Abhorrence  of  sin :  the  child^s  feelings  towards  a  man  who  derides  his 
lather  and  mother. 

National  abhorrence  of  sin :  pledge  and  seal  of  national  faith,  and  of 
the  childlike  feeling  of  a  people  to  its  supreme  God. 

Unbelief,  source  of  the  dissolution  of  all  the  bands  of  society  t 

The  consequences  of  unbelief  are,  daily  increase  of  vice,  daily  decrease 
of  parental  goodness,  arbitrary  force  without  any  good  design,  strange 
unnatural  governmental  problems,  oppressive  sub-government,  sucking 
out  of  the  marrow  of  the  people,  and  decrease  of  the  popular  power. 

Truth  and  pure  humanity  are  uncared  for. 

Pure  blessing  of  humanity,  thou  art  the  power  and  consequence  of 
fiiith! 

0  my  cell!     Delight  be  around  thee ! 

Thou  also  art  the  result  of  this  faith. 

The  source  of  uprightness  and  of  all  worldly  blessings,  the  source  of 
love  and  of  the  brotherly  feelmgs  of  humanity,  this  is  based  upon  the 
fpneat  conceptions  of  religion. 

The  man  of  God,  who  by  his  suffering  and  death  restored  to  humanity 
the  universally  lost  sense  of  childlike  feeling  towards  God,  is  the  Savior 
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of  the  world,  the  sacrificed  priest  of  the  Lord,  the  mediator  between  God, 
and  God  forgetting  humanity. 

His  teachings  are,  pure  righteousness,  instructive  popular  philosophy, 
the  revelation  of  God,  the  Father,  to  the  lost  race  of  his  childrea 

Pbstalozzl 

An  early  introduction  of  children  to  the  fear  of  God  facilitates  educa- 
tion by  means  of  the  instilling  of  religious  principles. 

Rules  are  forgotten  ;  commands  and  prescriptions  either  do  not  pene- 
trate deeply,  or  fall  upon  obstinate  hearts.  But  the  fear  of  God  has  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  young.  They  can  not  free  themselves  from 
it  even  if  they  would.  Its  influence  accompanies  them  along  their  paths, 
modifies  their  determinations,  preserves  them  from  evil,  leads  them  to- 
wards good,  and  inclines  their  hearts  towards  doing  right  without  being 
forced,  and  with  pleasure  and  joy. 

Parents  have  accomplished  an  infinite  benefit  for  their  children,  when 
they  have  brought  them  under  the  dominion  of  such  a  state  of  mind. 
They  can  now  be  trained  with  the  utmost  certainty  into  intelligent  and 
high-minded  men,  honest  and  useful  citizens.  (Ephesians,  vi ;  4.')  This 
result  is  powerfully  aided  by  the  setting  of  a  good  example  to  the  chil- 
dren. Nothing  makes  the  discipline  of  the  young  more  difficult  than  bad 
examples  (1  Cor.,  xv ;  88) ;  which  easily  make  a  deep  and  destructive 
impression  upon  the  hearts  of  children.  But  good  examples  prevent  this  evil 
from  the  beginning.  They  make  the  child. feel  more  easily  and  vividly 
the  shame  which  is  connected  with  vice.  He  shrinks  from  troubling  those 
whose  respect  and  love  is  valuable  to  him.  This  praise-worthy  shame 
also  fills  him  with  fear  of  corrupting  enticements,  and  retains  him  in  the 
paths  of  virtue.     (Sirach,  i ;  26). 

When  parents  themselves  follow  those  religious  precepts  which  they 
set  before  their  children,  they  show  in  a  perceptible  manner  the  power  of 
the  teachings  which  they  communicate. 

Thas  they  increase  in  the  children  the  respect  and  love  which  they 
have  already  awakened  in  them  for  religion,  and  strengthen  their  pious 
feelings.  (Matt,  v;  16).  If  parents  always  exhibit  a  wise,  moderate, 
upright,  beneficent  Christian  character,  their  children  will  constantly  have 
a  good  impression  before  their  eyes,  upon  which  to  form  themselves. 
Thus  they  will  be  enabled  to  acquire  noble  sentiments,  to  detect  more 
easily  their  own  faults,  and  to  endeavor  to  deny  themselves,  and  to  obey, 
in  all  things,  their  parents,  whom  they  will  respect  the  more  for  their 
integrity.  Where  such  sentiments  prevail  with  children,  it  will  be  very 
easy  for  their  parents  to  train  them  into  pious  and  noble  men.      John. 

Children  should  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  which  consists 
in  this :  that  the  children  learn  to  confess  their  Lord  Christ,  to  remember 
constantly  how  He  has  suffered  for  us,  and  what  He  has  done  and  prom- 
ised. Thas  were  the  Israelites  commanded  by  God  to  relate  to  their  chil- 
dren and  posterity  the  wonders  which  God  had  done  for  their  fathers  in 
Egypt  (Ps.  Ixxviii ;  4.)  And  if  they  know  this,  and  yet  do  not  learn 
to  love  God,  to  thank  him  and  pray  to  him,  and  to  be  obedient  to  Christ, 
then  must  the  punishments  of  the  Lord  be  held  up  to  them ;  that  is,  the 
fearful  justice  of  God,  and  his  anger  at  the  wicked.  If  one  learns  this 
from  youth  up,  namely,  God^s  benefits  and  promises,  from  which  he  learns 
to  love  God,  and  Grod's  punishments  and  threatenings,  from  which  he 
learns  to  fear  God,  he  will  know  these  things  when  he  is  old. 

For  God  chooses  to  be  known  in  two  things ;  he  will  be  loved  as  a  father, 
for  the  benefits  which  he  has  conferred  and  will  still  confer,  and  he  will 
be  feared  as  a  judge,  for  the  punishments  which  he  has  inflicted  and  will 
inflict    (MaL  1^6.    Ps.  ci^  1.) 
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It  18  part  of  inBtruction  to  tell  the  child  how  God  has  created  all  things^ 
has  given  us  senses,  life  and  soul ;  how  he  daily  provides  all  manner  of 
cood  things  for  us,  &c. ;  also  how  he  has  suffered  all  things  for  us,  has 
done  miracles  for  us,  preached  unto  us,  promised  us  still  greater  things, 
kc  By  such  means  should  we  teach  children  to  he  grateful  to  God,  and 
to  recognise  and  love  him  as  a  &ther. 

It  is  part  of  discipline,  to  tell  him  how  God,  in  old  times,  smote  the 
Egyptians  with  great  plagues ;  how  he  has  punished  the  heathen,  the  Sod- 
omites, the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  men,  in  Adam ;  how  he  is  even  now 
daily  punishing  men  with  pestilence,  gallows,  sword,  water,  fire,  wild 
beasts,  and  sickness ;  and  how  he  threatens  us  with  the  devil  and  hell  in 
the  future. 

Paul  does  not  say  that  we  ought  not  to  be  angry  with  children  and  to 
punish  them,  but  that  we  ought  to  punish  out  of  love ;  not  merely  to 
gratify  passion^  without  inquiring  how  the  faults  of  the  children  may  be 
corrected.  It  is  this  latter  object,  God  would  have  the  children  made  to 
understand,  that  is  sought;  not  mere  punishment,  for  itsel£  Nor  is 
this  without  a  reason ;  for  thus  they  will  learn  to  look  above  themselves, 
to  God ;  and  to  fear  not  men,  but  God.  For  if  they  are  accustomed  to 
fear  their  parents  only,  the  result  will  be  that  even  in  the  things  of  God, 
they  will  still  fear  men. 

Paul  teaches,  that  children  should  be  trained  up  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord ;  that  is,  that  they  should  be  taught  what  is  proper 
to  be  learned,  and  that  if  they  do  not  act  according  to  what  is  taught  them, 
they  shall  be  punished.     For  both  of  these  are  necessary. 

See  therefore,  above  all  things,  that  you  cause  your  children  to  be  in- 
structed in  divine  things ;  that  you  make  them  acquainted  with  God  first, 
and  afterwards  with  worldly  occupations. 

If  its  youth  are  neglectecj,  the  Christian  Church  will  become  like  a  gar- 
den which  is  neglected  in  the  spring.  Therefore  must  we  instruct  children 
in  the  knowledge  of  God.  Luthek. 

As  religion  is  a  universal  human  want,  so  is  it  undeniable  that  it  is  one 
of  their  original  innate  fiiculties ;  and  that  it  is  the  capacity  for  religious 
training  which  both  afibrds  the  basis  and  constitutes  the  requirement  of 
education.  In  at  least  very  many  children  may  be  observed  at  a  very 
early  age,  a  tendency  to  religious  impressions  and  susceptibilities,  usually 
connected  with  the  earliest  movements  or  awakening  of  the  conscience. 
The  latter,  however,  commonly  becomes  active  first  Children  feel  appro- 
bation and  disapprobation,  accusations  or  acquittals,  within  themselves. 
At  a  later  period  they  feel  the  necessity  of  seeking  after  the  ultimate  cause  . 
of  this  constitution ;  the  hand  which  has  inscribed  this  law  within  their 
breasts. 

As  soon  as  the  years  of  mere  and  almost  animal  existence  are  passed, 
the  understanding  and  reason,  though  slowly  and  weakly,  begin  to  develop 
in  an  observable  manner,  and  the  child  shows  signs  of  good  susceptibili- 
ties, tendencies  and  feelings,  and  especially  of  having  an  awakened  con- 
science. It  is  at  this  time  that  the  first  endeavor  should  be  made  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  the  super-sensual. 

This  may  be  done  by  frequently  leading  the  mind  from  what  is  visible, 
limited,  and  variable,  to  what  is  invisible,  infinite,  eternal,  from  the  love 
of  parents  to  that  of  God,  who  is  himself  love.*  They  should  be  told,  in 
terms  intelligible  at  their  age,  that  all  good  comes  from  God ;  that  he  loves 
only  those  who  are  good ;  and  that  they  only  are  permanently  happy : 
that  his  holy  law  spedcs  to  us  through  our  consciences,  and  demands  and 
deserves  an  unconditional  obedience. 

There  is  in  the  nature  of  children  a  natural  aspiration  after  the  super- 
sensual  :  and  the  reason,  when  awakened,  and  curious  to  learn  the  causes. 
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of  things,  win  find  in  these  instructions  the  etsiest  solution  of  whstever 
it  can  not  otherwise  explain ;  and  thus  children,  penetrated  by  the  Ioto 
and  goodness  that  are  all  arouiid  them  and  that  rule  over  them,  accept 
with  pleasure  the  idea  of  a  highest  and  infinite  God.  Surrounded  by  idl 
the  greatness  and  magnificence  of  nature,  they  will,  without  any  doubt^ 
receive  the  idea  of  a  creator  of  the  world ;  and  the  more  ther  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  nature  and  with  second  causes,  the  more  wil- 
lingly will  they  seek  and  find  in  his  infinite  power  the  origin  of  whatever 
remains  incomprehensible  to  them,  and — ^what  is  most  important  of  all — 
will  recognize,  in  the  voice  which  they  hear  so  loud  within  them  when 
they  do  right  or  wrone,  the  voice  of  a  holy  God. 

The  maturer  age  of  those  thus  taught  will  be  peculiarly  capable  of 
receiving  the  beautiful  religious  characteristics  of  a  self-sacrificing  faith,  a 
profound  love,  and  a  confiding  hope.  Nibhetbr. 

Religious  feeling — which  is  a  mysterious  longing  and  seeking  for  a  great 
unknown  Being,  m  which  reverence,  humility,  consciousness  of  depend- 
ence, are  mingled  with  love,  confidence,  fear  of  displeasing  him,  and  desire 
to  please  him,  enlivens,  strengthens  and  elevates  the  moral  feelings,  and 
thus  becomes  a  valuable  means  of  instruction,  as  a  mode  of  infiuencing 
the  will. 

However  childlike  and  imperfect  the  conception  of  €k>d  may  be,  this 
fact  is  not  in  the  least  injurious  to  the  purity  or  strength  of  religious  feel- 
ing ;  for  a  pure  and  childlike  character  is  a  prominent  trait  of  a  religious 
man,  who  is  in  the  noblest  sense  like  a  child.  (Matt,  zviii ;  8.)  Only, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  try  to  invigorate  and  nourish  uie  religious 
feelings  by  precocious  wordy  preachments,  mere  mechanical  memorizing 
of  f  )rmulas  and  prayers.  Such  instruction  only  blunts  the  feelings ;  and 
:,  children  brought  up  in  this  manner,  so  injurious  to  religion,  are  often  the 
most  irreligious. 

Religious  inclinations  in  the  young  are  promoted,  above  all  (besides  the 
means  heretofore  mentioned,)  by  seeing  the  examples  of  adults,  especially 
of  their  parents  and  teachers ;  by  taking  advantage  of  moments  when  their 
souls  are  open  to  all  impressions  and  inclined  to  elevated  susceptibilities. 
For  a  clear  view  of  the  Savior,  in  all  his  loftiness,  holiness  and  goodness, 
is  more  efficient  in  early  awakening  the  religious  feelings,  than  all  possi- 
ble instruction  confined  to  mere  forms.  The  teacher  should  himself  ex- 
hibit the  deepest  reverence  before  Gk>d ;  and  whenever  God  is  named,  the 
children  should  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  the  Holiest  who  is  spoken  of. 

*^ Newton,*' says  Jean  Paul,  "who  uncovered  his  head  whenever  he 
heard  the  greatest  name,  would  have  been  a  teacher  of  religion  to  youth, 
even  without  speaking." 

His  name  should  bo  often  mentioned ;  every  good  should  be  traced  to 
him,  he  should  be  mentioned  as  the  origin  of  every  pleasure,  every  enjoy- 
ment ;  all  evils  should  be  mentioned  as  sent  by  him  for  wise  purposes,  and 
every  hope  for  the  future  as  depending  upon  him ;  and  in  particular,  every* 
thing  bad  should  be  considered  and  represented  as  displeasing  to  the  eye 
of  God,  and  as  opposed  to  his  laws. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  religious  feelings  were  kept  alive  in  so  many  fami- 
lies in  time  past ;  not  by  long  sermons,  nor  by  incessant  devotional  exer- 
cises, but  by  constantly  connecting  daily  occurrences  with  the  recollection 
of  God,  who  is  to  be  thanked  for  them,  who  sends  them,  to  whom  we 
must  submit,  who  can  have  no  evil  purpose ;  in  whom  we  should  trust  in 
all  undertakings ;  from  whom  we  must  await  aid  where  human  powers 
fail ;  who  is  displeased  at  wickedness,  and  sees  into  the  hearts  of  the  liar 
and  the  deceiver ;  who  will  finally  give  the  victory  to  the  good,  &c 

In  this  manner  should  children  be  accustomed  tc>  hear  willingly  of  God ; 
and  they  should  especially  be  spoken  to  of  him  when  their  minds  are 
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awakened  by  the  pleasures  of  nature,  and  is  open  to  all  impressions,  either 
by  some  peculiarly  complete  consciousness  of  their  powers,  or  by  some 
emotion  stronger  than  usual ;  and  accustomed  to  connect  the  thought  (tf 
God  with  every  pleasant  or  unpleasant  experience. 

This  w.  ^  be  found  the  best  and  almost  the  only  efficient  mode  of  teach* 
ing  children  ^o  pray.  Niembteb. 

Beligious  culture  is  the  highest  gift  that  youth  can  receire  from  educa- 
tion. 

Religion  demands  them.  What  I  Will  you  shut  out  children  from  the 
Lord,  who  savs  to  them  so  tenderly,  "Sufier  little  children  to  come  unto 
me  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God?"  (Mark,  x; 
14.)  Will  you  prerent  the  blessing  which  he  would  confer  upon  them  ? 
and  forget  tnat  they  are  consecrated  to  him  and  bear  his  name  f  Do  you 
not  know  the  express  command,  "Bring  up  your  children  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ?  "  Whatl  WiU  you  not  endeavor  to  enable 
them  to  learn  to  know,  revere  and  lore  their  Creator  and  Savior  as  early 
as  possible  ? 

You  must  consecrate  them  to  the  Lord,  who  positively  requires  the 
&ith  and  obedience  of  your  children ;  and  who  can  not  be  indifferent  to 
the  &ct  whether  you  devote  them  to  his  service  or  give  them  over  to  vanity, 
error  and  vice;  and  to  whom  you  must  one  day  render  a  strict  account  of 
their  religious  training.  Upon  this  care  of  yours  depends  the  welfare  of 
your  children. 

Say  not,  O  parents,  that  you  love  your  children,  so  long  as  you  neglect 
their  religious  culture.  In  vain  wiQ  you  refer  to  the  prudence  which  you 
exercise  in  averting  threatening  dangers ;  in  vain  to  the  zeal  which  you 
display  in  endeavoring  to  make  them  capable  citizens  of  the  world.  If 
you  are  truly  penetrated  with  love  for  your  dear  children,  you  will  above 
all  things  seek  to  avert  the  dangers  to  which  their  souls  are  exposed ; 
above  all  things  to  lead  them  to  heavoi. 

For  what  greater  benefit  can  you  confer  upon  them,  than  to  oppose 
the  natural  conception  of  their  hearts,  to  inspire  them  with  reverential 
love  towards  God  and  Christ,  to  fill  them  with  sacred  abhorrence  of  evil, 
and  vivid  susceptibility  to  truth  and  right ;  and  thus  to  prepare  them  in 
a  Christian  manner  for  the  efforts,  perils  and  sufferings  of  their  mature 
ago  ?  You  can  protect  them,  by  religious  instruction,  from  innumerable 
faults  and  errors :  can  instil  into  them  thoughts  which  will  remain  fruitful 
in  them  all  their  lives  long ;  and  can  thus  lay  the  best  foundation  for  their 
temporal  and  eternal  welfare,  we  owe  to  society  so  much  care.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  contribute,  according  to  his  best  ability, 
to  the  common  good,  and  to  refrain  from  whatever  may  hinder  or  injure 
it  But  can  one  do  the  state  a  greater  service  than  by  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  our  children  to  contend  against  the  dominion  of  vanity  and 
immorality,  and  to  promote  wisdom  and  piety  in  all  the  relations  and 
connections  of  civic  life?  To  this  end  it  must  be  the  care  of  all  parents 
to  awaken  early  their  children's  susceptibility  to  religion.  Even  before 
they  can  clearly  conceive  what  religion  is,  and  what  it  requires  of  us,  let 
your  own  whole  conduct  show  that  you  yourself  possess  religion ;  that 
you  recognize  your  dependence  upon  one  lughest  invisible  being ;  that  all 
the  good  which  vou  enjoy  comes  fixym  him ;  that  you  await  all  benefits 
from  him,  with  diildlike  confidence ;  that  your  relation  to  him  is  a  most 
welcome  and  highly  valued  one;  that  you  submit  with  joy  to  his  will,  and 
expect  after  death  from  his  love  an  infinite  salvation. 

For  this  purpose,  parents  must  acquaint  their  children  as  soon  as  the 
latter  are  capaole  of  it,  with  the  truths  of  religion.  It  is  a  prejudice 
which  resists  the  result  of  innumerable  experiences,  that  early  instruc* 
tion  in  religion  is  not  fitted  to  the  capacities  and  needs  of  the  young. 
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Bat  our  divine  religion  is  adapted  even  to  those;  and  can  be  taught  with 
a  comprehensibility  and  clearness  which  makes  it  intelligible  and  useful 
even  to  the  just  awakening  reason  of  the  child.  Have  no  fears  therefore 
that  your  endeavors  will  be  premature  and  uselesS)  when  you  introduce 

Sour  child  even  in  his  earliest  youth,  to  the  sacred  revelation.  Do  not 
e  satisfied  with  merely  calling  his  attention  in  a  general  manner  to  the 
existence,  greatness  and  providence  of  God.  Tell  him  what  we  are 
required  to  believe  and  know,  as  Christians.  Explain  to  them  only  the 
inexpressible  mercy  of  God  in  his  Son.  Tell  them  the  story  of  Christ, 
and  direct  their  attention  to  the  infinite  salvation  which  we  owe  to  him. 

The  stronger  their  understanding  and  the  more  mature  their  judgment, 
the  more  may  you  extend  and  fill  out  your  instructions,  and  the  more 
zealously  should  you  labor  that  they  may  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

If  you  instruct  them  in  religion  in  this  manner,  without  constraint 
and  harshness,  and  with  love,  they  will  not  only  become  continually  richer 
in  Christian  knowledge  and  wisdom,  but  they  will  learn  to  value  an 
acquisition  for  which  the  natural  youthful  heart  is  so  well  adapted,  and  in 
which  the  child  will  find  life,  and  the  fullness  of  pleasure. 

Lastly,  care  should  be  tiUcen  to  make  religion  early  concerned  with 
actual  life.  Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  the  children  to  comprehend  the 
letter  of  religion  with  their  memories,  or  to  occupy  themselves  only  with 
the  public  and  family  devotional  exercises  ?  Such  a  training  might  make 
them  blind  zealots,  or  unthinking  formal  Christians,  or  pretendedly  holy 
hypocrites ;  but  it  would  certainly  not  secure  them  real  religious  culture. 
(2  Cor.  iii ;  6.) 

Accustom  tiiem  thus  in  good  season,  by  your  admonitions  and  espe- 
cially by  your  example,  to  counsel  with  rdigion  in  all  their  doings.  (Ps. 
cxix;  9.)  John. 
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A  WISE  son  heareth  his  father's  iiistruction ;  but  a  soomer  heareth  not 
rebuke. 

Hear,  ye  children,  the  instruction  of  a  &ther,  and  attend,  to  know 
understanding.  Biblb.    Prav.y  ziii ;  1 :  iy ;  1. 

Deal  gently  with  the  young  man.  Bibli.    'Sam.y  xviii ;  6. 

And,  ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath :  but  bring  them 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.      Bible.    Bph.,  ri ;  4. 

Correct  thy  son,  and  he  shall  give  thee  rest ;  yea,  he  shall  give  delight 
unto  thy  souL  Bible.    Fr<n>.  xxix ;  17. 

A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  fiither ;  but  a  foolish  son  is  the  heaviness  of 
his  mother.  Bible.     Frav,^  x ;  1. 

My  son,  hear  the  instruction  of  thy  father,  and  forsake  not  the  law  of 
thy  mother.  Bible.     Prov,  i ;  8. 

If  words  make  no  impression  the  stick  will  make  none.       Socrates. 

Obedience  is  necessary  in  education. 

At  every  age  certain  restrictions  must  be  recognized  and  observed,  in  ' 
order  that  frM«iom  may  not  degenerate  into  license ; — that  is,  obedience 
must  be  practiced.     This  is  much  more  the  case  with  you^  because 
in  them  Uie  reason  is  not  yet  developed  to  proportions  which  render  • 
them  masters  of  their  tendencies  to  vice,  and  the  greater  their  natural 
endowments,  the  greater  the  risk  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

Disobedience  is  more  destructive  than  the  mistake  of  a  physician. 

Therefore  should  children  be  early  accustomed  to  obey  those  commands 
of  their  parents  and  teachers  whose  reasons  they  do  not  perceive,  as 
fully  as  those  of  whose  propriety  they  are  entirely  convinced. 

Aristotle. 

Punishment,  whether  by  words  or  actions,  should  not  be  of  a  dis- 
graceful character.  It  should  therefore  be  proportioned  to  the  fkult, 
and  should  be  the  same  in  similar  cases ;  not  omitted  in  one  and  harshly 
aggravated  in  another. 

To  this  end  no  punishment  should  be  inflicted  in  anger ;  for  in  that 
condition  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  the  right  proportion  between  too 
much  and  too  little. 

Even  in  administering  the  keenest  reproofk,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  they  are  not  given  from  anger,  but  as  surgeons  perform  the  most 
painful  operations,  though  unwilling,  because  no  other  means  will  serve. 

In  anger,  nothing  can  be  done  judiciously ;  and  therefore  no  ill  will 
should  be  mingled  with  reproof. 

It  will  commonly  be  possible  to  show  all  the  necessary  earnestness, 
without  anything  irritating. 

The  recipient  of  a  reproof  should  be  made  to  perceive  that  its  harsh- 
ness and  unpleasantness  costs  an  effort  which  is  bestowed  only  for  the 
sake  of  his  good. 

And  even  the  necessary  harshness  must  be  mingled  with  kindness,  in 
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order  to  the  better  attainment  of  the  improvement  which  is  the  proposed 
end.  CicBKo. 

Touth  requires  far  more  watchfulness  and  prudent  care,  than  childhood. 

The  faults  of  children,  such  as  disrespect  or  disobedience  to  teachers, 
are  usually  small  and  easily  cured. 

But  those  of  youth,  such  as  estrayagance,  wasting  their  parents^  goods, 
gambling,  drinking,  &c.,  have  far  worse  consequences. 

Therefore  limits  must  be  set  to  the  impulses  of  youth. 

The  preceptor  who  does  not  use  earnest  efforts  at  this  period,  unbars 
the  doors  to  vice. 

Parent  and  teacher  must  both  come  to  the  aid  of  youth,  with  instruc- 
tions, threats,  promises,  requests,  advice,  and  examples. 

Desire  of  honor  and  fear  of  punishment  are  the  principal  supports  of 
virtue  at  this  period. 

The  one  stimulates,  the  other  terrifies. 

The  father  who  desires  to  train  up  his  children  well,  must  keep  far  from 
them  the  hateful  herd  of  flatterers. 

They  should  be  no  less  carefully  guarded  against  contracting  the  failings 
of  their  fellow-scholars,  which  often  corrupt  the  most  virtuous  disposi- 
tions. 

Associating  with  bad  and  immoral  people  infects  the  young,  as  the 
proverb  says — He  who  dwells  with  the  lame  learns  to  limp.    Plutarch. 

Blows  are  not  to  keep  children  good,  but  to  punish  them  for  failing  to 
bo  to. 

But  when  the  child  has  been  driven  by  blows,  what  shall  be  done  to 
him  when  a  youth,  and  no  longer  to  be  influenced  by  fear.  Blovrs  destroy 
shame.  Quimtilian. 

He  who  does  wrong  through  ignorance  or  error,  should  have  sympathy, 
help,  and  advice. 

Such  admonitions  should  not  be  given  in  a  heated  manner,  not  with 
jeering,  not  in  a  tone  of  superiority,  and  not  so  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  others,  but  at  an  appropriate  time,  and  where  possible  in  a  quiet  place 
and  with  affection.  Antoninus  Pius. 

Parents  commonly  err  in  one  of  two  ways ;  either  by  too  much  pamper- 
ing and  indulgence,  or  by  too  much  strictness  and  harslmess. 

A  middle  course  between  the  two  should  be  followed. 

The  apple  must  be  shown  with  the  rod. 

For  it  is  an  evil  thing  for  children  to  becomo  irritated  at  their  parents, 
or  pupils  enemies  to  their  preceptors.  Luther. 

Even  on  account  of  his  very  obstinacy,  man  must  be  treated  with  more 
forbearance  than  any  other  living  being. 

What  is  more  foolish  than  for  a  man  to  be  ashamed  to  indulge  his 
anger  upon  animals,  but  to  indulge  it  upon  men  ? 

We  cure  diseases  without  getting  angry.  But  we  have  here  an 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  mind. 

And  this  condition  requires  a  physician,  who  is  not  ill-tempered  to  the 
sick. 

To  give  up  hope  is  not  a  mark  of  a  skillful  physician. 

As  noble  horses  are  better  driven  with  a  light  yoke,  so  does  the  well- 
disposed  scholar  go  on  of  his  own  fi'ee  will  and  accord,  under  a  discipline 
which  does  not  punish. 

He  must  be  considered  but  a  bad  father,  who  corrects  his  children  with 
incessant  blows  for  the  smallest  faults. 

It  is  wrong  that  a  human  being  should  be  governed  more  severely  and 
harshly  than  an  unreasoning  animal 
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A  rider  who  knows  how  to  hreak  a  horse,  does  not  keep  him  in  con- 
stant pain  hy  blows.  For  he  would  become  shj  and  obstinate,  if  not 
prevailed  upon  by  mild  treatment 

No  reasonable  man  would  disinherit  his  son  for  his  first  fault 

Unless  many  and  great  misdemeanors  have  worn  out  his  patience, 
anless  there  is  more  to  fear  than  to  punish,  he  does  not  proceed  at  once  to 
inflict  the  extremost  punishment  He  uses  many  means  to  bring  back 
the  endangered  and  corrupted  nature  to  the  right  path.  Only  when  all 
hope  is  lost,  does  ho  proceed  to  the  last  resort 

No  fiither  inflicts  his  severest  pimishment,  until  he  has  tried  all  other 
msans. 

The  mind  will  grow  if  it  is  not  confined.  Treating  it  like  a  slave 
weakens  it 

It  raises  itself  up  on  being  encouraged,  and  learns  confidence  in  itselil 

But  this  is  also  the  means  of  its  contracting  presumption  and  anger. 

The  management  of  it  should  therefore  be  between  the  one  and  the 
other,  the  bridle  being  sometimes  applied  and  sometimes  the  spur. 

The  mind  should  never  endure  anything  slavish  or  degrading. 

It  should  never  be  forced  to  beg  anything  in  a  degrading  manner,  nor 
should  such  conduct  ever  obtain  it  anything. 

In  competition  with  equals,  it  should  neither  be  permitted  to  be  over- 
come, nor  to  get  angry. 

Children  should  be  allowed  a  certain  proportion  of  recreation ;  but 
should  not  be  permitted  to  get  into  habits  of  indolence  nor  loitering  about 

It  is  better  to  make  allowance,  sometimes,  for  their  condition  ;  for  their 
first  efforts ;  and  for  their  promises  for  the  future. 

They  should  be  trained  not  to  try  to  injure  those  with  whom  they  are 
contending,  but  only  to  overcome  them. 

When  a  pupil  has  conquered,  and  accomplished  something  deserving  of 
praise,  he  should  be  permitted  to  feel  pleasure  in  it,  but  not  to  boast 

For  ostentatious  delight  easily  follows  after  pleasure,  and  is  followed  in 
tarn  by  arrogance,  and  too  high  an  opinion  of  one's  selfl 

Nothing  makes  people  so  passionate,  as  an  effeminate  and  self  indulgent 
education. 

Therefore  it  is  that  only  sons  and  favorite  children,  become  worse  the 
more  they  are  indulged. 

A  child  will  never  learn  how  to  act  in  case  of  misfortune,  if  nothing  is 
ever  refused  to  him ;  if  his  careful  mother  always  wipes  away  his  tears. 

Great  worldly  prosperity  tends  to  increase  a  disposition  to  anger. 

Therefore  children  should  be  kept  far  from  flatterers. 

They  should  hear  the  truth ;  and  should  be  retiring,  modest  and  respect- 
ful to  their  elders. 

They  should  never  be  permitted  to  obtain  anything  by  plaguing  people 
for  it 

What  has  been  denied  to  the  tears  of  children,  may  perhaps  be  given  to 
them  when  they  have  become  quiet 

Children  may  be  permitted  to  see  their  parents*  wealth,  but  not  to 
handle  it  Seneca. 

Self-denial  and  self-control  must  be  easily  learned. 

Children*s  faults  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  they  grow  up  into  men's 
fiiults. 

Animals  are  trained  to  good  habits  when  younc,  and  why  not  children  f 

The  whims  of  children  are  not  to  be  attended  to ;  they  must  first  be 
taught  implicit  obedience,  and  accustomed  to  freedom  as  they  grow  up, 
60  that  from  obedient  children  they  may  become  friends. 
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Parents  should  learn  not  to  be  too  indulgent  to  their  children,  but  to 
discipline  them,  just  as  they  themselTes  were  kept  under  discipline  and 
constraint  by  their  fathers.  But  this  is  the  right  measure  and  final  cause 
of  all  punishments  and  painful  inflictions ;  that  parents  should  punish 
their  children  in  order  to  make  them  good,  and  to  improve  them,  but  not 
to  destroy  and  disinherit  them.  For  such  a  purpose  would  be  entirely 
opposed  to  the  natural  loYe  and  impulses  which  God  has  given  them. 

And  this  punishment  should  be  such,  that  the  children  shall  retain 
their  childish  love  and  respect  for  their  parents  and  schoolmasters,  but 
that  they  shall  understand  that  their  punishment  is  not  inflicted  with  a 
view  to  their  destruction,  but  rather  in  order  that  they  may  execute  the 
duties  of  their  stations^  and  that  they  may  not  through  wickedness  give 
their  parents  occasion  to  disinherit  them.  My  own  mother  once  whipped 
me  so  severely  on  account  of  one  little  nut,  that  my  blood  ran  down ;  and 
the  severe  and  strict  life  which  she  led  me,  made  me  afterwards  enter  a 
monastery  and  became  a  monk.  She  meant  well  by  me,  but  had  not 
sufficient  judgment  of  what  would  be  the  result  of  her  punishment 

We  should  faithfully  instruct  those  youth  who  are  entrusted  to  our 
care ;  should  teach,  discipline  and  admonish  them,  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  thereafter  govern  themselves  and  keep  themselves  in  the  right  way. 

LUTHEB. 

The  rod  is  the  best  ghost  for  intimidating  children  and  fright^iing 
them  away  from  evil ;  but  it  should  be  used  not  too  often,  and  only  on 
important  occasions. 

Parents,  and  mothers  especially,  should  be  careful  that  their  children 
*  do  not  suffer  any  bodily  harm.  Many  children  have,  by  some  injury 
inflicted  in  a  moment  of  passion,  been  rendered  silly  or  consumptive  for 
their  whole  lives. 

That  is  also  a  foolish  mode  of  disciplining  children,  and  often  an  injuri- 
ous one  which  some  mothers  practice,  namely,  when  a  child  has  done 
something  wrong,  not  to  punish  it  on  the  spot,  but  to  say,  "  Wait,  you 
young  rascal ;  FU  tell  your  father  when  he  comes  home,"  or  the 
like.  If  the  child  has  done  wrong  why  not  punish  him  ?  Why  wait,  or 
threaten  him  in  useless  words  ?  Is  he  not  your  child  also  ?  Must  not 
you,  as  well  as  his  fktber,  render  an  account  for  him  ? 

But  such  threats  are  usually  quite  empty,  and  never  come  at  all  to  the 
Other's  ears ;  so  that  the  result  is  that  children  otherwise  sufficiently 
good,  fall  into  vicious  ways,  and  become  so  bad  and  ungovemed  that  at 
last  they  deride  their  mothers,  and  regard  neither  their  blows  nor  their 
threats.  Mosgbbbosch. 

Dr.  Martin  refused  to  see  his  son  for  three  days,  nor  would  he  forgive 
him,  until  he  wrote  to  him,  humbled  himself,  and  asked  his  pardon. 

And  when  his  mother.  Doctor  Jonas  and  Doctor  Teutleben  interceded 
for  the  boy,  he  answered  them,  **  I  would  rather  have  a  dead  son  than  In 
ill  conducted  one.  St  Paul  has  not  said  in  vain  (1  Tim.  iii ;  4)  that  a 
bishop  must  rule  his  own  house  and  must  have  well  trained  children, 
so  that  others  may  be  edified  thereby,  and  follow  so  good  an  example.  The 
preachers  are  set  in  so  prominent  a  place  that  we  are  bound  to  set  a  good 
example  to  others ;  and  the  example  of  our  ungoverned  children  would 
injure  others ;  and  then  the  boys  would  do  an  injury  to  our  privileges.  And 
even  if  they  should  often  do  wrong  and  play  all  manner  of  tricks,  I  should 
hear  nothing  of  it ;  no  man  would  tell  me  of  it,  but  he  would  secretly 
lay  it  up  against  me.  Let  us  remember  the  proverb,  '*  We  are  the  very 
last  to  know  the  evil  that  happens  in  our  own  households.  When  every- 
body is  talking  about  it  all  through  the  streets,  then  we  find  it  out 
Therefore  it  is  that  we  must  punish  them,  and  not  wink  at  their  faults. "* 

LuTHEB,  TabU  Talk. 
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It  Is  impossible  for  a  scholar  to  love  a  master  who  is  harsh  with  him. 
For  how  can  he  love  a  person  who  keeps  him  as  if  in  a  prison,  by  forcing 
him  to  do  what  he  does  not  wish  to  do,  and  preventing  him  from  doing 
what  he  likes,  and  whipping  him  when  he  does  what  he  is  told  not  to, 
and  then  making  him  kiss  the  rod  ?  A  most  remarkable  obedience  and 
devotion  is  that,  truly,  which  is  yielded  to  such  a  taskmaster  as  this  1 
Is  such  duty  done  with  pleasure  ?  What  will  the  scholar  do  when  the 
taskmaster  is  not  by  ?  Will  he  not  take  the  rod  and  break  it  up  into  small 
firagments  and  throw  it  into  the  fire  ?  And  if  he  should  ever  have  power 
over  the  taskmaster,  and  should  get  hold  of  him,  would  he  not — I  do 
not  say  let  himself  be  beaten  by  him  again — ^hut  would  he  not  have  him 
thoroughly  beaten,  not  merely  with  ro^  but  with  dubs  ? 

At  the  same  time,  a  child  can  not  do  without  a  taskmaster,  but  must 
needs  be  under  him,  for  punishment,  instruction,  and  for  his  own  good ; 
for  otherwise  he  would  not  turn  out  well,  but  would  go  to  destruction. 
But  what  sort  of  taskmaster  would  he  be  who  could  do  nothing  except  to 
torment  and  whip  his  pupils  all  the  time,  but  could  not  teach  them  any-' 
thing,  such  as  the  schoolmasters  used  to  be,  insomuch  that  the  schools 
were  mere  prisons  and  hells,  and  the  teachers  t^rrants  and  executioners  I 
For  in  those  schools  the  poor  children  were  whipped  beyond  all  measure 
and  incessantly,  and  learned  with  great  labor  and  excessive  application, 
and  yet  to  little  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  capable  and  faithful  schoolmaster  will  discipline 
his  scholars,  instruct  them,  and  make  them  study  industriously,  all  in 
order  that  they  may  thus  become  acquainted  with  all  good  arts,  honor  and 
virtue,  and  that  they  may  afterwards  do  with  love  and  pleasure  what  tliey 
did  at  first  under  the  constraint  of  the  schoolmaster,  unwillingly  and 
without  pleasure.  Enjoyment  and  amusement  are  as  necessary  for  the 
young  as  eating  and  drinking.  Luther. 

At  first,  the  child  must  obey  blindly.  It  is  unnatural  that  his  cries 
should  serve  as  commands,  and  that  the  strong  should  obey  the  weak. 

Children  become  spoiled  if  permitted  to  have  their  own  way.  This  is 
however  usually  allowed  them  as  long  as  they  are  their  parents'  play« 
thmgs,  and  especially  when  they  begin  to  talk.  But  this  species  of  injury 
causes  far  greater  harm,  which  lasts  through  the  whole  life. 

Above  all  things,  obedience  is  a  trait  which  is  proper  for  a  child.  This 
may  be  procured  by  disciplinary  means,  when  it  is  absolute,  or  by  means 
of  confidence,  when  it  is  voluntary.  To  gain  the  latter  is  very  important ; 
but  the  former  also  is  extremely  necessary,  because  it  prepares  the  child 
to  be  obedient  to  the  laws  which  he  must  obey  in  future  as  a  citizen, 
although  they  may  not  please  him.  Therefore  children  must  find  them- 
selves under  a  certain  necessary  law ;  violation  of  which  is  a  defect  of 
obedience,  which  must  bring  punishment  after  it  Kant. 

What  is  more  disgusting  or  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  good  order  than 
to  see  a  domineering  obstinate  child  ?  And  what  is  more  repulsive  than 
to  see  blinded  parents  approve  of  this  obstinacy,  and  encourage  the  child 
to  become  the  tyrant  of  its  nurse,  until  he  becomes  the  tyrant  by  them- 
selves ? 

The  most  important  part  of  education  consists  in  making  children  feel  their 
helplessness  and  weakness,  and  their  dependency ;  and  in  accustoming  them 
to  the  severe  yoke  of  necessity  which  nature  imposes  upon  men ;  and 
this  in  order  that  they  may  better  understand  how  much  is  done  for  them, 
and  that  they  may  early  learn  in  what  position  Providence  has  placed 
them,  and  may  avoid  endeavoring  to  escape  fh>m  it ;  atod  that  they  liay 
feel  all  the  varieties  of  human  weakness. 

A  child  should  no  more  obtain  any  favor  by  noisy  begging,  than  by 
tears  or  coaxing.  Rousseau. 
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A  principal  point  in  education  is  discipline ;  which  is  intended  to  break 
the  self-will  of  children,  in  order  to  the  rooting  out  of  their  natural  low 
tendencies. 

And  here  it  must  not  be  expected  to  succeed  bj  &ir  means  alone.  For 
the  mere  will  acts  according  to  its  immediate  accidents  and  desires ;  not 
according  to  reasons  and  considerations.  If  reasons  are  submitted  to 
children,  it  is  left  to  them  whether  the  reasons  are  sufiQcient ;  and  thus 
everything  is  left  to  depend  upon  their  liking. 

It  is  in  order  that  the  parents  maj  be  able  to  instruct  sufficientlr  in 
general  principles  and  actual  truths,  that  obedience  must  be  required  of 
ehildren.  ^ 

If  that  sense  of  subordination  is  not  cultivated  in  children,  which  de- 
velops aspirations  after  greatness,  the  result  is  forwardness  and  preten- 
sion to  wisdom.  Hegel. 

Since  man  experiences  the  necessity  of  the  connection  between  fulfill- 
ment of  duty  and  well-being,  it  must  be  a  valuable  means  of  influencing 
the  pupil  to  submit  his  will  to  a  higher  law,  if  he  can  experience  in  a  par- 
ticularly clear  manner  the  &ct  that  man  only  finds  happiness  by  fully 
doing  his  duty ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  violation  of  law  revenges 
itself  sensibly  upon  the  well-being  of  the  delinquent 

While  the  adult  may  gather  from  considering  human  life  on  a  large 
scale,  the  conviction  that  Uie  world^s  history  is  t^e  world^s  tribunal,  the 
youth  on  the  other  hand  has  even  during  his  youth,  the  power  even 
within  his  limited  sphere,  of  gathering  the  same  truth  from  his  own  gen- 
eral experience. 

The  educator  therefore  supplies  to  him  the  place  of  that  actual  experi- 
ence of  life  which  he  yet  lacks,  and  which  he  could  afterwards  only  gain 
by  very  harmful  means ;  and  does  it  by  rewards  and  punishments,  which 
are  intended  to  secure  to  him  an  early  conviction  that  onl^  a  well-regu- 
lated will  can  bring  enduring  happiness,  while  rude  arbitranness  can  only 
lead  to  destruction. 

Rewards  and  punishments  have  a  pedagogical  value,  therefore,  only 
when,  instead  of  outwardly  buying  or  forcing  the  child's  obedience,  they 
teach  him  an  actual  consciousness  of  the  law,  and  develop  a  free  subjec- 
tion to  it  Baub. 

The  first  of  all  things  in  education  is  orderliness  in  everything;  for 
order  is  the  soul  of  all  life.  Nothing  in  life  can  succeed,  with  disorder  or 
irregularity ;  and  least  of  all,  the  education  and  culture  of  a  human  being. 
But  on  the  other  hand  every  life  will  be  prosperous  if  orderly  and  punc- 
tual, in  a  manner  like  the  regular  and  peaceful  operations  of  nature. 

If  a  child  grows  up  surrounded  by  an  irregular  and  confused  condition 
of  things,  a  similar  condition  will  be  so  firmly  fixed  upon  him,  that  his 
mind  will  get  into  a  condition  of  disorder ;  and  the  consequence  will  be 
that  ho  will  become  a  disorderly,  variable,  characterless  and  fickle  man. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  children  should  be  brought  up  to  order  and 
punctuality  in  all  things,  according  to  the  principle,  All  things  at  the 
right  time,  in  the  right  place,  and  in  the  right  way.  The  example  of  the 
teacher  is  the  best  means  to  this  end.  Hekmanuz. 

All  children  need  a  training  in  obedience,  in  which  they  may  learn  a 
right  subordination  to  the  will  of  God,  just  as  they  learn  to  decline  or 
conjugate.  Wo  unto  those  who  are  so  deceived  in  regard  to  this  treasure, 
that  even  when  children,  they  have  learned  to  oppose  all  authority  at 
home  or  at  school,  in  secret  or  open  contest 

Let  us  use  every  means  to  cause  our  children  to  grow  up  into  obedience 
to  law. 

YHiere  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  freedom. 
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But  all  things  should  be  done  in  a  spirit  of  mingled  seriousness  and 
love ;  yet  without  harshness,  which  destroys  the  openness  of  children. 

PcKlagogical  punishments  are  medicines,  sometimes  against  an  putside 
and  sometimes  an  inside  ailment  But  the  wisdom  of  the  physician  ap- 
pears chiefly  in  this ;  that  he  apply  the  proper  quantity  of  medicine. 

If  the  source  of  those  bad  habits,  rudeness,  coarse  ways,  whose  name  is 
legion,  is  error,  it  must  be  corrected ;  if  light-mindedness,  the  power  of 
application  must  be  strengthened;  if  presumptuousness,  it  must  be 
checked,  Ac 

Lying,  mischicTousness,  brutality,  require  severe  punishment  and  strict 
admonitions. 

Father,  mother,  teacher,  may  be  reckoned  embodied  consciences ;  as 
substitutes  for  God. 

But  no  one  should  be  punished  so  that  he  will  be  broken  down ;  or  so 
that  from  his  deepest  fears  he  can  not  recoTer  himsel£  Sror. 

If  the  results  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  dvilized  world  generally  has 
during  the  present  age  applied  itf^clf  to  the  business  of  instruction,  have 
not  been  so  great  as  the  power  expended  might  have  been  expected  to 
produce,  the  reason  is  chiefly  this :  that  that  zeal  took  a  wrong  direction, 
and  afforded  a  defective  intellectual  training,  instead  of  the  moral  habi- 
tudes which  are  and  must  be  the  chief  object  of  all  instruction.  In  this 
respect  two  things  are  to  be  complained  of^  namely :  that  knowing  has 
been  raised  to  a  higher  dignity  than  action ;  and,  that  the  natural  yivid 
feeling  have  been  suppressed,  and  mere  refinements  taught 

While  in  the  learned  schools  the  over-valuing  of  dead  learning,  partic- 
ularly that  of  the  dead  languages,  has  become  remarkably  general,  there 
may  be  observed  throughout  the  common  schools  a  predominant  cultiva- 
tion of  the  thinking  faculties,  *and  a  neglect  of  all  the  other  powers  of  the 
mind.  At  the  same  time,  religious  instruction  is  in  an  unprosperous  con- 
dition in  both  classes  of  institutions ;  or  at  least  is  without  any  efficiency, 
because  it  leaves  the  heart  empty,  and  has  no  influence  upon  the  life.  But 
so  much  the  more  effort  should  be  made  on  every  side  to  remedy  the 
errors  which  hitherto  have  weakened  the  influence  of  our  schools,  and  to 
raise  them  to  a  position  of  greater  and  more  beneficial  activity. 

This  object  may  bo  gained  by  placing  education,  as  well  as  instruction, 
in  its  right  place,  and  causing  both  to  advance  hand  in  hand.  But  neither 
can  it  be  denied  that  education  is  primarily  the  work  of  the  family ;  and 
that  those  are  wrong  who  leave  it  exclusively  to  the  school. 

Habituation  to  industry,  order,  piety  towards  God,  kindly  demeanor 
towards  men,  cultivation  of  godliness  by  praying,  singing,  £c.,  and  the 
awakening  and  maintenance  of  a  love  to  Jesus  and  his  religion,  which  is 
better  than  all  knowledge,  (notwithstanding  that  many  persons  appre- 
hend that  such  views  savor  of  mysticism,)  are  certainly  as  valuable,  and 
much  more  so,  than  even  the  oompletest  development  of  the  conccptivo 
faculties,  or  the  solving  of  an  arithmetical  problem,  upon  which  so  high 
a  value  is  now-a-days  set  It  is  to  give  an  education  including  these  de- 
partments, that  our  schools  should  now  apply  themselves.       Schwabe. 

13 


IL   EXAMPLE. 


EvTL  is  learned  with  ease ;  good  with  difficulty.        Chinese  Proverb. 

Infinite  good  comes  firom  good  habits;  which  must  result  from  the 
common  influence  of  example,  intercourse,  knowledge  and  actual  experi- 
ence ;  morality,  taught  by  good  morals.  Plato. 

Among  the  Persians,  the  boys  were  especially  trained  to  temperance, 
by  seeing  how  their  elders  lived  always  temperately. 

In  like  manner  was  taught  obedience  to  rulers ;  the  example  of  their 
elders  being  continually  before  them.  Xenophon. 

Legislators  should  be  solicitous  to  prevent  scandalous  speeches;  for 
they  lead  to  scandalous  actions. 

Wanton  sports  by  adult  persons  should  be  severely  punished. 
The  sense  of  modesty  must  be  most  carefully  protected. 
The  young  should  not  be  admitted  to  see  immodest  pictures  or  plays. 

Aristotle. 

Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences  I  for  it  must  needs  be  that 
offences  come ;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh  ! 

^      Bible.    Matt^  xviii;  7. 

That  was  an  excellent  saying  of  the  Spartan  instructor,  **I  will  accus- 
tom the  boys  to  take  pleasure  in  what  is  good,  and  to  abhor  what  is  evil" 

Truly  the  most  excellent  and  proper  purpose  which  education  could 
aim  at  Plutarch. 

It  is  astonishing  how  rapid  is  the  poison  of  a  bad  example  at  home, 
reinforced  by  great  influence  in  him  who  sets  it  It  may  be  that  here 
and  there  some  young  man  will  escape  its  influence ;  but  most  children 
will  follow  even  the  evil  footsteps  of  their  parents.  The  path  long  pointed 
out  by  the  sins  of  their  elders,  entices  them. 

Nothing  improper  either  to  say  or  to  do,  should  be  seen  in  the  home 
where  children  are. 

The  greatest  reverence  is  due  to  the  young. 

If  you  have  any  evil  thing  in  mind,  do  not  despise  the  youth  of  boys. 
Let  the  presence  of  a  child  prevent  your  evil  deed.  Juvenal. 

Two  things  have  an  especially  powerful  influence*  similitudes  and 
examples.  Ciceko. 

Youth  should  avoid  all  intercourse  with  immoral  men. 

For  it  is  those  who  instruct  in  vice,  and  propagate  it,  from  one  place  to 
another. 

As  those  who  have  heard  a  concert  are  hindered  from  thinking  by  the 
melodies  and  sweet  sounds  which  they  still  hear,  so  do  vicious  men's 
words  endure  longer  than  merely  while  we  are  hearing  them,  and  it  is  not 
80  easy  to  drive  a  sweet  sound  out  of  the  feelings.  * 

Therefore  the  ears  must  be  closed  to  evil  speeches. 

For  when  these  have  once  been  heard  and  an  entrance  is  gained,  they 
become  bolder  and  bolder,  and  at  last  the  opinion  is  established,  that 
•*  Virtue  is  nothmg  but  an  empty  sound."  Senega. 
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Intiinaie  friendships  between  children  should  be  permitted  only  with 
noble  minds  and  hearts. 

Parents  deserve  great  blame,  whose  own  immorality  is  made  an  excuse 
for  that  of  their  children. 

The  years  of  youth  require  much  more  care  and  prudence  than  those 
of  childhood. 

Young  men  must  always  be  prevented  from  any  intercourse  with  im- 
moral men,  for  under  any  circumstances,  some  bad  influence  of  their 
vices  will  always  remain.  Plutarch. 

As  the  perfume  will  always  remain  in  the  newly  filled  cask,  (Hor.  Ep. 
I,  2,  69),  and  as  dyed  wool  can  never  regain  the  lost  original  whiteness, 
so  do  the  first  examples  which  are  presented  to  the  child  make  an  indeli- 
ble impression. 

What  is  good  may  easily  lead  to  what  is  evil. 

But  when  will  vice  ever  be  made  to  lead  to  virtue  ?  Quintilian. 

Parents  show  and  teach  their  children  the  most  shamefiil  things. 

The  bo^  in  his  iniant*s  clothing,  plays  with  dice,  as  his  father  does, 
whose  heir  he  is ;  and  before  he  is  seven  years  old,  he  lusts  after  the  ban- 
quet and  the  kitchen. 

Daughters  can  name  all  their  mothers*  lovers,  and  write  love-letters, 
which  their  mothers  dictate  to  them. 

Give  your  country  not  sons  merely,  but  good  sons. 

But  now,  one  &ther  is  teaching  his  son  the  ways  of  degrading  avarice, 
another  how  to  compose  safe  calumnies,  &Cj  &c. 

Show  me  a  pupil  who  is  better  than  his  teacher. 

The  sources  oi  this  corruption  of  which^parents  are  complaining,  lies  in 
themselves.  Jovenal. 

It  is  no  loneer  as  it  was  with  the  ancients.  • 

Parents  and  teachers  are  both  worse. 

With  the  ancients,  their  discipline  was  in  earnest 

The  child  was  bom  of  chaste  parents ;  and  to  take  care  of  him  was  the 
pleasure  of  his  mother. 

The  good  natural  endowments  of  their  sons  were  assisted  with  a  good 
education. 

But  now,  the  child  is  put  into  the  hands  of  slaves,  who  are  good  almost 
for  nothing  whatever ;  who  fill  up  the  child^s  sensitive  mind  with  stories 
and  all  sorts  of  delusions,  and  permit  themselves  to  do  all  manner  of 
things  which  make  a  bad  impression  on  him. 

Even  parents  themselves  teach  their  children  wickedness  and  wanton- 
ness ;  and  it  even  seems  as  if  the  vices  of  the  city  were  bom  in  the 
children. 

Where  is  there  a  place  remaining  in  the  soul  for  a  liberal  art  or 
science? 

The  children  know  of  nothing  to  talk  about  except  vicious  subjects. 

QUIIVTILIAN. 

Above  all  are  we  instracted  in  the  life  and  morals  of  the  teacher  who  is 
selected  for  us  by  our  parents.  Cicero. 

Only  friendship  between  good  men  tends  to  good  morals,  and  grows 
more  and  more  strict  by  daily  intercourse. 

They  ennoble  each  other  from  day  to  day ;  each  all  the  time  developing 
his  good  qualities  more  and  more  perfectly,  and  eadi  guiding  the  other. 

Each  receives  from  the  other  only  what  he  can  approve  o£ 

Goodness  is  learned  of  the  good,  says  Theognis.  Aristotle. 
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It  is  proper  for  young  people  to  respect  the  old,  and  to  choose  the  best 
and  most  honored  of  them  in  order  to  trust  to  their  advice  and  guidance. 

The  inexperience  of  youth  should  find  support  and  direction  in  the  ex- 
perience of  age.  Especially  however  must  youth  be  kept  far  from  sen- 
sual pleasures,  and  their  minds  and  bodies  be  trained  to  fatigue  and  endur- 
ance. Parents  and  teachers  should  in  this  respect  set  the  young  a  good 
example. 

It  would  be  well  if  some  older  person  were  present  at  all  diversions  of 
youth. 

Old  person^  must  fail  in  enduring  fatigue,  but  their  minds  should  be 
stronger,  by  exercise.  The  old  should  avoid  nothing  more  than  lethargy 
and  indolence.  Wantonness,  which  is  improper  at  any  age,  is  most  repul- 
sively so  in  the  old.  And  if  intemperance  in  material  pleasures  is  added 
to  this,  the  evil  is  doubled.  Age  becomes  shameful,  and  youth  more 
shameless.  Cicero. 

Modesty  is  a  good  sign  in  the  young. 

No  wisdom  con  eradicate  inborn  faults  of  mind  or  body.  They  can  be 
modified  by  education,  but  can  never  be  entirely  overcome.  Until  the 
youthful  character  is  sufficiently  confirmed  in  virtue,  it  should  not  be 
exposed  to  intercourse  with  the  world ;  for  men  are  all  more  or  less  affected 
with  faults  and  vices,  and  infect  the  inexperienced  with  them. 

It  is  well  for  a  young  person  to  select  some  noble  man  for  a  model,  and 
to  keep  the  idea  of  him  before  his  mind,  as  if  he  were  continually  listen- 
ing to  him. 

Great  part  of  our  transgressions  would  be  avoided  if  there  had  been 
any  witnesses  present 

One  who  does  not  follow  any  fbodel  will  find  much  difficulty  in  the  pur- 
suit of  perfection.  He  who  selects  a  noble  model,  will  himself  soon  be- 
come worthy,  of  respect  Great  men  should  be  chosen  for  models.  What 
others  have  done  must  be  possible  to  us.  Seneca. 

When  a  father  sends  his  son  to  the  university,  that  he  may  ocquire 
some  good  learning,  he  acquires  instead  wantonness,  pride,  cunning.  The 
more  advanced  practice  the  greater  vices,  and  teach  them  to  the  younger. 

Thinkest  thou,  blind  man,  that  your  wickedness  and  falsehood  are 
ordered  by  God  ?    Wait  for  a  time ;  and  you  will  see. 

Even  the  little  boy  at  play  among  the  children,  is  full  of  poison  and  of 
the  wickedness  of  the  devil.  He  is  already  a  ribald  and  blasphemer,  a 
curscr  and  swearer  and  liar ;  abundantly  fitted  for  the  service  of  Satan. 
Older  boys  see  this  and  find  their  pleasure  in  helping  him  forward ;  and 
consider  it  an  excellent  discipline  in  life ;  a  desirable  art 

Therefore,  ye  parents  and  children,  ye  of  high  rank  and  low,  attend  I 
Yo  have  done  a  thing  abhorrent  to  all.  When  your  children's  understand- 
ing begins  to  appear  and  be  active,  you  say,  I  see  not  but  that  things  are 
as  they  have  heretofore  been.  And  the  world  is  just  as  good  and  lust  as 
bad  as  the  histories  tell.  And  therefore,  also,  a  man  must  do  as  hereto- 
fore, or  else  be  the  fool  and  owl  of  all  the  w^orld,  or  die  of  hunger.  And 
if  I  do  not  let  my  children  have  a  chance  to  learn  the  manners  and  luxu- 
rious ways  of  the  world,  they  will  be  despised ;  and  if  I  do  not  bear  my- 
self in  a  proud  and  haughty  manner,  I  shall  not  be  treated  with  respect 

Excellent  reasoning !  You  go  wisely  enough  along  the  world's  paths, 
in  all  matters  that  pertain  to  the  outside  of  the  body.  But  in  what  con- 
dition is  your  poor  soul  ?  That  is  not  at  home  in  this  life.  This  is  not  its 
own  native  land.  Of  what  use  will  it  be  to  enjoy  your  pleasures  for  a 
little  while,  and  to  suffer  from  them  an  eternal  injury  ?  And  how  is  it 
useful  to  let  your  children  go  prancing,  magnificently  through  the  world 
for  a  little  while,  and  to  take  pleasure  in  their  doing  so,  while  they  des- 
pise the  miserable,  and  at  lost  to  destroy  them  for  ever  ? 
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You  think  you  love  them,  and  are  doing  well  by  them.  When  the 
world  praises  their  folly,  wantonness  and  fklsehodd,  this  pleases  you. 
But  the  devil  is  busy  in  the  work,  and  you  are  your  children's  murderer. 
For  children  imitate  their  parents.  And  if  their  parents  nraise  their 
foolish  tricks,  they  play  them  off  more  diligently  than  ever ;  but  at  the 
judgment  day  they  will  cry  out  against  their  parents  for  not  having  kept 
them  from  wickedness  and  a  godless  life,  and  trained  them  in  good  disci- 
pline and  the  fear  of  God.  Jacob  Bohme. 

The  most  important  means  of  education  is  example. 

What  children  see  constantly  done  by  those  whom  they  respect  and 
love,  they  very  soon  come  to  think  is  what  ought  to  be  done.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  m(^rals  and  manners  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  smaller  societies, 
and  families,  are  perpetuated.  Innumerable  persons  would  have  remained 
good,  or  would  have  become  far  more  capable  of  lofty  and  noble  labors, 
had  they  lived  in  more  favorable  circumstances. 

Even  the  neighborhood  of  the  good,  as  well  as  that  of  the  bad,  has  its 
influence.  Ideas  awaken  that  were  never  awakened  before;  impulses 
spring  up  that  had  always  slumbered ;  and  desires  become  active  that 
would  never  have  been  known.  Niemeteb. 

When  one  is  bringing  up  young  people,  he  must  bestow  pains  and 
labor  to  see  that  they  do  not  see  many  bad  and  harmful  examples  and  get 
injured  by  them.  Reason  itself  suggests  that  the  parents  should  pay 
attention  to  this  matter,  in  order  that  their  children  may  be  well  brought 
up. 

Man  is  of  himself  suflSctently  inclined  to  eviL  And  if  you  try  to  put 
out  fire,  not  by  water,  but  by  adding  other  fire  to  it,  what  good  do  you 
think  that  *ivill  do  ?  Yet  how  many  wicked  people  are  there  who  practice 
the  devirs  handiwork,  and  corrupt  innocent  souls  with  their  poisonous 
and  shameful  words.  Who  can  take  away  again  from  a  youth  or  maiden 
an  evil  word  when  they  have  once  heard  it  ?  The  seeds  of  evil  are  planted 
and  rooted  in  the  child's  heart,  even  against  his  will  And  he  grows  up 
with  strange  and  perplexed  notions  in  him ;  and  when  a  young  man  can 
not  escape  them.  If  only  youth  could  be  brought  up  childlike,  amongst 
plays,  and  in  innocence  and  the  fear  of  God  t  Some  good  might  then  re- 
main with  them,  and  g^w  up,  and  bear  fruit ;  and  thus  people  might 
grow  up  who  might  be  a  joy  and  blessing  to  all  the  land. 

This  would  be  the  right  way  to  train  up  children  well,  during  those 
years  when  they  can  be  accustomed  to  enjoy  goodness.  For  what  is  only 
enforced  with  rods  and  stripes,  comes  to  no  good  result ;  and  in  truth, 
children  so  treated  are  only  pious  as  long  as  the  rod  lies  on  their 
necks.  But  they  should  be  made  deeply  to  feel  that  men  should  fear 
God  more  than  the  rod.  Luther. 

Christian  parents  should  be  very  careful  what  sort  of  persons  they 
have  about  their  children ;  for  from  them,  if  low  and  loose  people,  they 
often  hear  or  learn  such  tricks,  vulgar  language,  and  curses,  as  they 
would  otherwise  never  hear,  much  more  learn  to  practice. 

Children  are,  so  to  speak,  like  apes;  what  they  see,  they  imitate. 
Therefore  parents  should  not^  before  their  children,  do  or  permit  to  be 
done  anything  wrong,  or  which  might  give  offence.  For  children  are 
tender  and  easily  led  astray.  A  young  twig  is  easily  bent ;  and  is  also 
easily  maimed  or  broken  or  otherwise  corrupted. 

Children  ought  not  to  know  that  their  parents  are  man  and  wife; 
only  that  they  are  their  parents. 

To  do  right  before  children  is  the  best  way  of  teaching  them  to  be 
good. 

Parents  should  be  very  careful,  not  to  call  their  children,  while  yet 
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young,  even  in  sport,  '*  you  young  thief  I  you  young  rascal  I  you  young 
witch !  "  and  the  like.  They  are  Christian  children ;  made  m  the  image 
of  God,  and  their  names  are  written  in  the  hook  of  Ufe.  So  let  them  be 
and  remain ;  God  desires  no  rascals  nor  rogues.  Bless  them ;  and  sanc- 
tify them.  If  not,  what  wonder  will  it  M  if  they  should  afterwards 
really  grow  up  to  be  rascals  and  thieves  and  bad  men  ? 

MOSCHEROSCH. 

Frequent  reference  by  teachers  to  examples  of  the  noble  or  the  beauti- 
ful, comparisons  of  the  imperfect  with  the  perfect,  will  if  managed  with 
wisdom,  always  stimulate  to  praiseworthy  efforts.  But  immediate  inter- 
course with  the  noble  or  beautiful,  together  with  careful  avoiduice  of 
the  infecting  influence  of  bad  company,  is  far  more  effective.  Domestic 
education  is  indisputably  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  this  purpose. 
The  circle  of  an  entirely  high-toned  and  loving  ftmily  is  always  tiie 
sphere  within  which  the  moral  character  is  best  developed. 

The  tendency  to  imitate  is  usually  stronger  than  the  influence  of 
temperament  It  is  not  without  reasons  that  we  expect  a  most  beneficiid 
influence  upon  the  character  of  the  young,  both  in  discouragement  and 
dissuasion,  from  good  examples.  But  immediate  ocular  observation  id 
much  more  efficient  than  narrative. 

The  prevailing  tone  of  a  family  is  pre-eminently  influential,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil.  Nismeter. 

As  is  the  fountain,  so  is  the  stream.  Like  parents,  like  children. 
This  saying  is  not  less  true  morally  than  in  the  realm  of  matter,  however 
many  real  or  apparent  exceptions  there  may  be.  For  while  the  children 
of  bad  parents  may  by  God  s  discipline  in  life  become  good,  still  it  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  unwise  to  reason  even  in  the  least  upon  such 
isolated  and  extremely  rare  exceptions,  which  do  not  depend  upon  us. 

No  one  can  give  what  he  himself  has  not  No  one  can  give  his  chil- 
dren wisdom,  morality  and  happiness,  except  exactly  in  such  measure  as 
he  himself  is  wise,  good  and  happy. 

All  other  creatures  are  obliged  by  the  strictly  defined  laws  of  their 
nature  to  become  what  they  do  become.  If  an,  on  the  other  hand,  depends 
for  his  development  entirely  upon  what  immediately  surrounds  him ;  upon 
what  he  receives  from  others  of  his  kind,  especially  from  those  who  stand 
in  the  closest  relationship  to  him.  In  this  sense,  man  is  an  imitative  ani- 
mal ;  and  must  be  such,  because  he  is  a  social  being. 

Thus  it  follows  in  the  most  obvious  manner,  that  where  parents  do  not 
set  a  good  example,  there  can  not  possibly  be  a  good  education.  Your 
children  will  be,  in  the  most  important  respect — namely,  in  respect  to 
moral  character  and  happiness — ^what  you  arc,  whether  good  or  bad, 
happy  or  miserable.  In  vain  will  you  spend  wealth  in  paying  the  most 
skillful  and  experienced  teachers,  and  in  vain  will  you  set  in  motion 
a  thousand  artificial  pedagogical  wheels  of  motives.  If  your  own  heart 
and  manners  and  way  of  life  can  not  be  made  a  model  for  your  children, 
all  your  efforts  will  be  useless,  and  all  prour  expenditure  vain.  Whatever 
of  good  others  seek  to  implant  in  their  hearts  by  means  of  words,  will 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  evil  of  your  example  as  the  insignificant  brook  is 
overwhelmed  by  the  flood.  Camps. 

It  is  the  most  difficult  task  of  all  to  educate  a  first-bom  well.  Affec- 
tion, or  pedagogical  refinements,  will  commonly  do  him  much  injury. 
The  first  child  moreover,  is  alone.  Everything  is  harder  for  him,  because 
he  has  no  one  to  imitate. 

If  however  he  has  been  successfully  trained,  the  work  is  easy  with  the 
others  on  every  account,  and  especially  in  respect  to  morals. 

Where  family  affection  is  strong,  the  eldest  child  may  be  an  efficient 
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Msistaiit  in  education.  The  older  sons  or  daughters,  can  watch  orer  ^tm 
physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the  younger ;  who  will  imperceptibly 
imitate  as  well  the  follies  and  prejudices  as  the  better  and  nobler  traits,  of 
the  elder  children. 

All  parents  should  therefore  be  very  careful  to  make  friends  of  their 
older  children.  As  the  death  of  their  parents  frequently  forces  iiiem  to 
become  the  support  of  their  helpless  brothers  and  sisters,  they  should 
early  be  made  to  feel  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  latter,  that  they  majt 
be  left  in  their  charge  with  more  confidence,  if  their  parents  are  forced  to 
part  from  them  while  their  education  is  yet  imperfect  Niemeysr. 

Let  no  one  think  to  erase  the  earliest  impressions  of  youth.  If  they 
haye  grown  up  in  a  happy  freedom,  surrounaed  with  good  and  noble  cir- 
cumstances, in  intercourse  with  good  men ;  if  their  masters  haye  taught 
them  what  must  first  be  learned  in  order  to  make  it  easier  to  learn  all 
else,  and  if  they  haye  acquired  all  such  learning  as  should  neyer  be  for- 
gotten ;  if  their  first  actions  haye  been  so  managed  that  they  can  in  future 
perfect  thomselyes  in  goodness  with  greater  ease  and  efficiency,  without 
being  obliged  to  unlearn  anything ; — in  such  a  case  they  will  liye  liyea 
more  pure,  perfect  and  happy  than  persons  whose  first  youthful  powers 
are  exerted  in  the  midst  of  untoward  influences  and  eyils. 

Very  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  education ;  and  yet  I  see  yery 
few  men  who  comprehend  and  endeayor  to  carry  into  practice  the  simpla 
but  great  idea  which  includes  all  the  others.  Gobths 

To  hear  about  good  men  is  equiyalent  to  liying  among  them. 

For  children  there  is  absolutely  no  other  morality  except  example^ 
eiUier  narrated  or  seen ;  and  it  is  pedagogically  a  piece  of  folly  to  endeayor 
to  giye  children  reasons  for  following  them,  instead  of  constituting  them 
the  means  of  inspiring  them  with  the  will  and  the  power  to  follow  them. 

JsAN  Paul  Richteb. 

Eyery  grown  person  is,  without  being  conscious  of  it,  an  educator  of 
youth,  eyen  of  those  who  are  entire  strangers  to  him.  For  they  hear  his 
words,  see  his  example,  and  follow  it  without  consideration. 

Tos,  ye  parents  who  haye  completed  the  education  of  your  own  chil- 
dren ;-^you  haye  not  yet  ended  your  work  on  earth.  You  are  responsi- 
ble for  your  words  and  your  example  to  all  those  young  people  who  meet 
you  in  other  families. 

Seryants,  you  are  responsible  not  only  for  your  doings  in  your  occupa- 
tion as  seryants  but  for  your  speech  and  actions,  to  the  Judge  of  the 
world ;  who  loyes  innocence,  and  who  utters  the  awful  threat,  '*•  Woe  to 
him  through  whom  offence  cometh  1 " 

Natiyes,  foreigners,  old  men,  young  men,  maiden^  1  Tou  are  responsi- 
ble, not  only  for  your  own  home,  your  own  family,  but  for  the  youth  and 
innocence  of  eyery  child  who  can  obserye  you.  Without  knowing  it,  you 
assist  in  educating. 

Woe  to  him  who  corrupts  any  part  of  the  human  race  I  Woe  to  him 
who  by  wickedness  or  folly  plants  the  seed  of  irreligion  or  of  yice  in  the 
breast  of  any  child,  howeyer  strange  to  him  I  Zschokkb. 

From  a  man  better  than  ourseWes  we  receiye  unconsciously  the  seed  of 
a  similarity  to  him.  The  image  of  him  is  impressed  upon  our  feelings, 
and  thus  we  learn,  forgetting  ourseWes  in  the  contemplation  of  another, 
friendship,  religion,  patriotism ;  eyery  yirtue ;  all  truth. 

F.  H.  Jacobl 

Example,  especially  that  of  parents,  is  like  a  moral  atmosphere,  in 
which,  if  it  is  good,  children  breathe  in  an  instinct  of  modesty,  honor  and 
morality,  which  they  neyer  entirely  lose.    But  if  the  parents  are  guilty 
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of  crimes  or  faults,  they  lose  the  right  to  punish  the  blunders  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  place  themselves  under  the  melancholy  necessity  of  being 
blamed  and  secretly  derided  by  them.  Yon  Amxon. 

^  Nothing  has  so  strong  an  influence  in  the  culture  of  the  character,  aa 
circumstance ;  yet  without  any  appearance  of  design. 

Example  has  more  influence  upon  most  men  than  intellect;  and  is 
sometimes  powerful  enough  to  make  them  act  contrary  to  their  natural 
*  tendency. 

If  it  were  possible  during  the  early  years  of  life  to  keep  children 
everywhere  surrounded  with  examples  of  goodness  and  beauty,  both  in 
thought  and  action,  and  to  preserve  them  irom  all  intercourse  in  which 
ihey  might  see  or  hear  or  learn  evil,  most  of  them  would  remain  uncor- 
rupted  far  loneer  than  they  do;  and  their  moral  nature  would  gain 
strength  enough  to  resist  future  bad  influences.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  a  bringing  ,up  within  the  circle  of  a  thoroughly  upright,  affectionate 
and  cultivated  family,  where  a  unity  of  tone  prevails  throughout,  has  such 
ej^cellent  results. 

There  need  be  no  fear  of  loss  of  strength  of  character  by  protection 
from  dangerous  temptations.  The  world  and  the  passions  will  supply 
temptations  soon  enough ;  even  the  educator  will  be  unable  to  avert  their 
evil  influence.  But  a  youthful  heart  continually  exposed  to  temptation, 
Will  as  little  gather  strength,  as  will  a  newly  transplanted  tree  exposed  to 
constant  storms,  without  being  secured  to  a  strong  stake.       Niemeteiu 
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HISTOBIOAL  SKETCH. 

TfiE  territory  of  Baden  contains  5,904  square  miles,  and  its  municipal 
diYidion  is  into  four  circles,  74  bailiwicks,  and  1,595  communes  or 
parishes,  (Gemeinde),  Of  its  whole  number  of  inhabitants,  which  was, 
in  1852,  1,856,943,  about'  67  per  cent,  are  Catholic,  81  per  cent  Protec- 
tant, and  the  other  2  per  cent  Jews,  with  a  very  few  Mennonites. 

The  Grand-duchy  has  existed  in  its  present  extent,  only  since  1806. 
The  territory  which  has  given  the  name,  and  the  reigning  fiunily^  to  the 
whole  of  it,  included  scarcely  a  third  of  the  present  country.  But  even 
this  original  margraviate  of  Baden  was,  from  the  Reformation  down  to 
1776,  divided  into  two  margraviates,  totally  independent  of  each  other, 
of  which  one  was  Lutheran,  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic  To  these 
two  margraviates,  after  their  union,  were  added,  during  the  war  of  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  territories  which  has  belonged  to  Austria,  to 
the  Palatinate,  to  Ftirstenberg,  to  Ldwenstein-Werthheim,  or  immediately 
to  the  empire ;  and  in  which  either  the  Lutheran  or  the  Roman  Catholic 
confessions  prevailed.  Thus  the  territory  of  Baden  consists  of  a  com- 
plex mass  of  very  various  portions  of  territory,  having  very  different  his- 
tories, ecclesiastical  and  civil.  The  school  systems  were  also  very  differ- 
ent in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  common  schools,  the  religious 
instruction  was  according  to  the  confession ;  in  the  Lutheran  schools  of  the 
ancient  margraviate  of  Baden-Durlach,  the  smaller  Lutheran  catechism  was 
used,  in  a  revision  which  resembled  the  Brenzi  catechism,  and  contained 
many  extracts  from  it  In  the  schools  of  the  Palatinate,  which  was  of 
the  Reformed  confession,  the  Heidelberg  catechism  was  the  principal  text- 
book. In  the  Catholic  parts  of  the  country,  the  various  catechisms  were 
used  of  those  dioceses  to  which  each  portion  belonged.  .In  one  district, 
formerly  Austrian,  the  catechism  of  the  Jesuit  Peter  Canisius  was  exten- 
sively known  and  liked  by  the  people ;  while  in  another,  the  Josephine 
was  chiefly  used  in  the  public  schools. 

At  the  head  of  the  classical  schools  of  the  margraviate  of  Baden-Dur- 
lach, was  the  OymiuMiwn  lllustre^  which  was  transferred  from  Duriach  to 
Carlsbad,  and  in  whose  upper  class,  the  pupils  of  which  were  called  ex- 
empts, a  portion  of  the  university  course  was  studied. 

The  Catholic  lyceum,  whose  classes  were  named  according  to  the  chief 
study  in  each,  pursued  in  their  two  higher  classes,  a  sufficiently  extended 
philosophical  course.  This  difference  of  organization  continued  to  exist 
long  after  the  various  districts  were  united  into  one  grand  duchy.    The 
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schools  of  the  two  Protestant  confessions  were  consolidated  together,  m 
consequence  of  the  union  of  those  oonfessionSi  by  the  decree  of  the  28d 
July,  1821.  But  the  schools  of  the  two  confessions  (Protestant  and 
Catholic)  which  yet  existed,  remained  each  under  the  control  of  authori- 
ties of  their  respective  beliefs,  in  charge  of  the  two  sections,  one  for  each 
church  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Only  in  Mannheim  and  Heidel- 
berg, the  classical  schools  of  the  two  confessions  were  united  under  the 
alternate  charge  of  two  directors,  one  of  each  confession,  and  under  the 
common  authority  of  both  sections  of  the  ministry. 

This  want  of  uniformity  in  the  school  system  drew  the  attention  of 
the  government  and  of  the  representatives.  From  the  year  1880,  both 
the  chambers  interested  themselves  in  the  system,  and  the  result  was,  the 
laws  and  ordinances  which  organized  upon  a  uniform  plan  the  common 
and  classical  schools  of  the  whole  country,  and  which  with  some  modifi- 
oations,  of  which  the  most  important  were  made  in  1849,  are  still  in 
force. 

We  prefix  to  the  account  of  the  school  system  of  Baden,  the  following 
brief  summary  of  its  extent  The  system  consists  of  two  universities,  a 
Protestant  one  at  Heidelberg,  with  students,  and  a  Catholic,  one  at  Frei- 
burg)  with  students.  There  are  also  seven  lycea,  five  gymnasia,  three 
peedagogia,  four  normal  schools,  nineteen  higher  schools,  and  seven  Latin 
schools;  and  about  2,000  common  schools  (Volkuehulen),  There  are 
three  normal  schools ;  Protestant,  at  Carlsruhe,  and  Catholic  at  Ettlingen 
and  Meersburg.  There  is  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Pforz- 
heim, and  one  for  the  blind  at  Freiburg ;  a  polytechnic  school  at  Carls- 
ruhe, a  well  organized,  large  and  prosperous  institution  of  very  high 
reputation,  with  about  200  pupils ;  a  veterinary  school,  a  trade  school, 
and  a  military  academy. 

The  general  classification  used  below,  is  under  the  following  heads  :— 

L  Common  Schools. 

II.  Classical  Schools. 

IIL  Real  Schools. 

IV.  Femalb  Education. 

v.  Oiu*HAN  AND  Rescue  Instttutions,  &c 

The  plan  of  this  article  does  not  embrace  the  universities. 

I.   COMMON  SCBOOLa. 

All  children  must  attend  the  common  school,  beginning  with  Easter 
nearest  that  28d  of  April,  within  a  year  before  which  they  passed  their 
sixth  birthday.  For  weakly  children^  this  period  may  be  deferred  a  year. 
Children  attending  a  higher  public  or  private  school,  are  free  from  at- 
tending the  common  school,  and  the  district  school  visitor  may  also  ex- 
cuse children  under  a  private  tutor.  This  excuse  can  not  be  refused,  if 
such  private  tutor  is  either  an  approved  candidate  for  a  situation  as 
teacher,  or  furnishes  other  sufilcient  testimony  of  his  competency.  The 
age  of  obligatory  attendance  lasts,  for  boys,  through  the  fourteenth  year; 
for  girls,  through  their  thirteenth ;  so  that  at  Easter  of  each  year  those 
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are  diBmissed  who  hare  reached  the  legal  age  during  the  year  preced- 
ing the  28d  of  April  of  the  same  spring.  The  district  school  visitor 
noLj  also,  exceptionally  and  in  case  of  special  fitness,  and  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  school  authorities,  permit  such  children  to  leave  the 
school  as  attain  the  legal  age  after  the  28d  of  Aprils  and  before  the  1st 
of  August  of  the  current  year.  Dismission  from  the  school  is  regulated 
entirely  by  the  school  authorities,  without  any  dependence  at  all  upon 
the  confirmation  or  first  communion  of  the  pupils,  which  are  within  the 
exclusive  charge  of  the  church  authorities.  But  the  general  usage  of 
Christian  people  brings  the  two  occurrences  together,  and  this  custom  is 
materially  upheld  by  the  fact,  that  the  supervising  authorities  of  the 
common  schools  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  are  usually  the  same 
persons. 

All  those  pupils  of  the  common  schools  who  do  not  attend  an  indus- 
trial school  or  a  higher  educational  institution,  or  do  not  receive  such 
private  instruction  as  is  satisfactory  to  the  school  authorities,  remain  after 
their  dismission  firom  the  common  school,  still  legally  obliged  to  attend 
the  supplementary  schools  (Fin'tinldung»$ehulen).  These  are  in  part 
Sunday-schools,  held  every  Sunday  for  one  hour,  except  on  feast  days 
and  during  vacation,  and  to  be  attended  by  boys  and  girls  for  three  years, 
but  in  cities  only  two  years;  and  in  part  week-day  supplementary 
schools,  held  in  winter  once  or  twice  a  week  for  two  hours,  and  to  be  at- 
tended by  boys  during  two  years.  With  each  common  school  is  con- 
nected an  industrial  school,  in  which  the  girls,  beginning  with  their 
eleventh  year,  and  if  possible  earlier,  are  instructed  by  special  teachers 
in  women*s  work. 

The  question,  Who  must  establish  and  maintain  the  schools,  is  an- 
swered in  great  and  apparently  complicated  detail  by  the  law  of  August 
28th,  1885.  The  parishes  or  communes  (OemeituUi)^  are  obliged  to  bear 
the  burden  of  the  common  schools.  They  must  pay  the  teacher's  wages, 
the  expenses  of  buildings,  and  the  current  school  expenses,  unless 
special  reasons  release  or  diminish  the  obligation.  In  making  up  the 
amount  of  the  teacher's  salary,  the  school  endowment  or  income  of  any 
local  fund  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  teacher,  is  first  reckoned, 
together  with  any  sums  paid  for  the  purpose  under  private  agreements^ 
and  with  the  net  fixed  income  of  the  places  of  sexton,  bell-ringer  and 
organist ;  but  not  the  accidental  fees  of  these  last  Then  is  added  what- 
ever amount  the  law  gives  as  regular  state  aid,  and  then,  whatever  is  still 
lacking  of  the  legal  minimum  of  the  teacher's  salary,  must  be  made  up 
by  the  parish.  But  this  liability,  again,  is  still  limited.  A  maximum 
rate  is  fixed  by  law,  of  taxes  to  be  lud  for  the  expenditure  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  in  order  to  raise  the  teacher's  salary  to  the  legal  minimum,  this 
tax  would  be  greater  than  four  kreuzers  to  the  hundred  florins  of  taxable 
capital,  or  if  this  expense,  together  with  the  other  expenditures  of  the 
parish,  would  raise  its  entire  rate  of  taxation  above  a  certain  fixed  rate, 
then  the  treasury  of  the  state  supplies  the  amount  Building  school- 
houses,  fitting  up  school-rooms,  and  procuring  school  requisites,  unless 
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other  parties  are  bound  to  bear  the  expense  by  private  agreements,  or 
there  are  funds  established  for  the  purpose,  are  every  where  the  duty  of 
the  parish.     If  several  parishes,  or  hamlets  (Orte)^  each  with  separate 
means  of  its  own,  have  a  Joint  school,  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  each  is 
apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each.    Besides 
lodging  and  a  fixed  salary,  the  teacher  receives  a  tuition  fee  for  each-child 
of  school  age,  which  is  fixed  by  the  circle  authorities,  between  a  mini- 
mum of  forty-eight  kreuzers,  and  a  maximum  of  two  fiorins,  or  in  the 
four  largest  cities  of  the  grand-duchy,  four  florins  each.    The  whole 
amount  of  this  fee  is  paid  to  the  teacher  quarterly  firom  the  parish  trea- 
sury, and  the  parish  must  collect  it  ttom  the  parents  of  the  children,  and 
must  itself  have  whatever  is  due  for  children  exempted  on  account  of 
poverty,  except  so  far  as  it  can  have  recourse  to  funds  for  the  use  of  the 
poor.    The  supreme  school  authorities  decide  on  questions  of  dividing 
schools  belonging  to  several  places  jointly,  and  upon  the  discontinuances 
of  old  and  the  erection  of  new  schools ;  and  propositions  for  such  meas- 
ures must  be  laid  before  the  supreme  authorities  by  the  local  school 
authorities,  not  only  through  the  school  supervising  ofiBcers,  but  through 
the  administrative  state  authorities,  viz :   the  district  and  circle  officers. 
The  public  schools  are  in  general  confessional  schools.    Where,  at  the 
time  of  the  appearance  of  the  school  law  (1885),  there  were  already  exist- 
ing in  one  parish  schools  of  both  confessions,  the  parish  had  to  maintain 
both,  and  in  the  cas^s  already  mentioned  is  entitled  to  the  legal  state  aid. 
But  neither  the  parish  nor  the  state  is  under  any  obligations  to  assist  in 
the  establishment  of  a  school  exclusively  for  those  of  one  confession.    In 
such  a  case,  those  of  that  confession  must  bear  the  expenses  of  their 
school.     In  other  cases,  the  children  of  that  confession^  which  is  in  the 
minority,  must  attend  the  school  of  the  parish,  and  their  religious  instruc- 
tion may  be  attended  to  by  those  of  their  own  confession.     Private 
schools,  however,  may  always  be  mixed,  as  to  confession.    Their  confes- 
sional character  is  derived,  not  from  the  confession  of  their  principal  or 
proprietor,  but  from  that  of  the  religious  instruction  given  in  them.     If 
clergymen  of  both  confessions  give  religious  instruction  in  them,  they 
are  mixed  schools.    Jews,  where  there  is  no  Jewish  school,  must  send 
their  children  to  the  common  sohool ;  and  if  there  is  one  of  each  confes- 
sion, to  either,  themselves  conducting  their  religious  education.    If  Jews 
desire  to  establish  a  new  Jewish  school,  since  1885,  they  must  bear  the 
expense.    But  if  a  Jewish  school  existed  before  1886,  the  parish,  when- 
ever it  raises  money  for  its  Christian  schools,  must  raise  as  much  more 
as  is  the  proportion  of  Jewish  to  Christian  inhabitants  for  the  Jewish 
schools.    The  Jews  collectively  also  receive  from  the  public  treasury,  an 
appropriation  for  their  school  system,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  that 
for  the  common  schools,  which  the  number  of  Jews  in  Baden  does  to  the 
number  of  Christians.    There  must  be  a  principal  teacher  in  each  school 
If  the  number  of  children  exceeds  one  hundred  and  thirty,  a  second 
teacher  must  be  appointed ;  and  an  additional  one  for  each  one  hundred 
and  thirty.    The  principle  is  enforced  throughout  the  whole  common 
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school  system,  that  not  more  than  seyenty  pupils  at  once  may  be  in- 
structed by  one  teacher. 

The  immediate  supervising  officer  of  the  school  is  the  school  inspector. 
This  officer  is  the  pastor ;  or  where  there  are  more  than  one  in  the  parish, 
then  one  of  them,  appointed  once  in  six  years  by  the  higher  school  au- 
thorities. His  duty  is  to  watch  over  the  strict  observance  of  all  ordi- 
nances for  plans  of  .instruction,  the  whole  general  progress  of  the  schools 
and  the  official  services  and  the  general  proceedings  of  the  teachers.  He 
must  visit  the  school  as  often  as  its  interests  require,  and  as  his  other 
official  duties  will  permit  The  school  committee  (Sehulvontand)  has  a 
close  official  connection  with  the  school  inspector,  who  is  a  member  and 
chairman  of  it  Its  other  members  are,  the  mayor  (Burgermeister)  of  the 
parish,  whatever  his  confession ;  and  all  the  members  of  the  church 
committee,  which  the  Catholics  term  Stiftungvrath^  and  the  Protestants 
Kirehmgemeinderatk,    If  a  parish  contains  more  than  one  pastor,  these, 
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being  all  members  of  the  church  committee,  are  all  members  also  of  the 
school  committee.  The  duty  of  this  body  is,  to  look  after  a  compliance 
with  all  laws  and  ordinances  relating  to  the  school  system,  to  superintend 
the  use  of  the  school  resources,  the  purchase  of  qfiaterials,  maintenance 
of  buildings,  regularity  in  attendance,  adjustment  of  difficulties  of  teach- 
ers between  themselves  and  with  citizens,  so  &r  as  amicable  interposition 
will  effect  it;  and  to  make  all  propositions  for  improvements.  The 
teachers  attend  the  meetings  of  the  committee,  except  in  cases  respecting 
themselves  and  their  official  services ;  but  they  have  no  vote.  , 

Down  to  the  reorganization  of  the  school  system,  the  circle  supervis- 
ing authorities  of  the  schools  and  teachers  were,  in  the  evangelical  cir- 
cles,, the  ecclesiastical  deans;  and  in  the  Catholic  circles,  the  secular 
deans,  who  were  quite  separate  from  those  dependent  on  the  archbishops. 
Since  that  reorganization,  the  school  circles  coincide  in  boundary  with 
the  political  circles,  which  vary,  in  most  of  the  country,  from  the  boun- 
daries of  the  deaneries.  A  circle  school  visitor  for  the  schools  of  each 
confession  in  each  circle  is  appointed  from  among  the  parties,  by  the 
supreme  school  authorities,  once  in  six  years.  If  4here  are  only  a  few 
schools  of  one  confession  within  the  limits  of  a  circle,  they  may  be  placed 
under  the  visiting  authority  of  the  nearest  circle.  Their  duty  is,  to  hold 
the  examinations  of  the  schools  in  their  circles  in  a  fixed  alternation ;  to 
prescribe  to  the  younger  teachers  exercises  for  their  professional  improve- 
ment, and  to  oversee  the  performance  of  them ;  to  supervise  the  reading 
societies,  to  conduct  the  conference,  to  make  announcements  relative  to 
school  affairs,  to  nominate  to  vacant  teacherships,  and  to  exercise  police 
supervision  over  the  teachers  of  their  circle. 

The  highest  school  authorities  for  the  common  schools  are,  for  those 
of  the  two  Christian  confessions,  the  two  High  Church-Councils ;  and  for 
the  Jews,  the  High  Council  of  the  Jews.  This  last  is  divided  into  the 
religious  conference  and  the  school-conference,  but  schools  deal  only 
with  the  latter.  This  consists  of  a  councilor  of  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior, as  commissary,  who  id  chairman ;  a  clerical  councilor  from  each 
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of  the  Christian  High  Church-GouncilSi  and  a  number  of  prominent 
Jewish  citizens,  including  the  Rabbi  of  the  capital. 

These  superior  school  authorities  have  the  superior  management  of  the 
whole  school  system,  and  the  police  jurisdiction  over  the  circle  and  local  au- 
thorities, and  the  teachers.  They  admit  school  candidates,  and  appoint, 
transfer,  punish,  dismiss  and  pension  the  teachers.  But  theur  authority 
is  still  subject  to  important  limitations.  All  general  regulations,  especially 
as  to  the  introduction  of  new  school-books,  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  There  is  also  besides  these  superior  school  au- 
thorities, a  Bigh  School-Conference.  This  consists  of  two  clerical  mem- 
bers, one  from  each  High  Church-Council,  and  two  others,  practical  edu- 
cators. This  body  has  charge  of  ithe  consultation  on  and  drafting  of  all 
general  school-ordinances,  to  prepare  them  to  be  laid  before  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  the  oversight  and  conduct  of  the  teachers*  seminaries,  so 
fiir  as  instruction  is  concerned,  and  the  authorization  and  management  of 
the  mixed  school&  In  these  matters,  they  decide  absolutely ;  and  in  an- 
other dass  of  matters,  the  superior  school  authorities  must  take  their 
opinion.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
within  that  body,  or  any  doubt  respecting  any  general  question.  Such 
opinion  may  either  be  received  as  ultimate  by  the  superior  authorities, 
or  the  whole  matter  may  be  submitted  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  for 
decision.  These  latter  regulations,  which  are  here  given  nearly  in  the 
words  of  the  lai^s,  show  that  in  all  important  matters  this  conference  is 
substantially  a  higher  authority  than  the  superior  school  authorities ;  and 
that  means  will  frequently  be  found  to  refer  affairs  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior.  Besides  these  bodies,  the  superior  authorities,  for  the  industrial 
schools  connected  with  the  common  schools,  are,  the  four  governments  of 
the  four  circles  of  the  duchy.  Thus,  there  is  no  want  of  superior  school 
authorities. 

The  relation  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  the  common  schools  is 
sufficiently  simple,  so  far  as  the  Protestant  schools  are  concerned,  the 
superior  authorities  being  the  same  persons  for  each.  These  officers  de* 
cide  upon  religious  school-books,  catechisms,  singing-books,  extracts  from 
the  Bible,  &&,  subject  only  to  the  approbation  of  the  general  synod.  In 
the  Catholic  schools,  the  religious  text-books  are  admitted  only  on  the 
approbation  of  the  archiepiscopal  court ;  the  archiepiscopal  deans  having 
the  oversight  of  religious  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  reporting  on 
their  examinations,  to  those  courts.  There  is  now  in  progress,  as  is  well 
known,  a  contest  respecting  the  greater  influence  which  the  bishops  de- 
sire to  exert  upon  the  common  schools ;  the  result  of  which  can  not  now 
be  foretold. 

In  1856,  the  evangelical  common  schools  were  attended  by  72,851  chil* 
dren;  and  the  Catholic  ones  by  181,516 ;  in  all  204,867.  This  number 
includes  all  the  children  of  school  age,  except  those  who  are  attending 
higher  institutions.  Except  the  weak-minded  and  sickly,  a  child  can 
scarcely  grow  up  in  the  Grand-duchy,  without  receiving  the  legal  school 
instruction,  so  that  there  are  but  very  few  adult  persons  in  the  country 
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who  ctn  not  read  or  write.  The  number  of  Protestant  children  in  the 
common  schools  is  about  17  J9^  cent  of  their  population ;  that  of  the 
Catholics  about  16  per  cent.  The  whole  Grand-duchy  is  divided  into  79 
districts,  partly  bailiwicks,  and  partly  smaller  districts ;  in  which  there 
are  86  evangelical  aud  76  Catholic  school-yisitorships,  in  all  110.  Among 
these,  there  are  some  districts  which  include  but  one  school  parish,  as 
the  visitorships  of  the  cities  of  Carlsruhe  and  Mannheim.  The  district 
having  the  largest  number  of  parishes  is  the  Catholic  visitorship  of 
Bonndor)^  containing  86  parishes.  Of  the  parishes,  1,288  are  Catholic, 
with  1,809  schools  ;  and  681  evangelical,  with  689  schools;  in  all  1,769 
parishes,  with  1,898  schools.  There  are  among  the  Protestants  814  in- 
habitants to  each  parish,  and  128  children  to  a  school;  among  the 
Catholics,  620  inhabitants  to  a  parish,  and  only  100  children  to  a  school 
The  common  schools  are  either  simple,  or  with  an  extended  course ;  the 
latter  being  only  to  be  found  in  the  larger  towns.  In  the  evangelical 
schools  there  are  762  teachers ;  682  principals,  and  170  assistants ;  in  the 
Catholic,  1,699  teachers,  1,888  principals,  and  861  assistants.  There  are 
thus  among  the  Protestants  90  children  to  a  teacher ;  among  the  Catho- 
lics 77  to  a  teacher.  The  Jews  have  28  schools,  with  80  teachers ;  to  a 
population  of  28,700.  In  the  evangelical  schools  there  are  no  female 
teachers  whatever ;  while  in  the  Catholic  city  schools  there  are  here  and 
there  female  teachers  for  girla  In  some  towns  the  girls'  schools  are  under 
the  charge  of  the  sisters  of  the  female  orders. 

The  state  appropriates  7,742  florins  to  the  evangelical  schools,  and  the 
parishes  pay  for  them,  69,877  florins.  The  tuition  fee  amounts  to  74,288 
florins.  The  regular  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  amount  to  404,676 
florins,  and  the  total  tuition  fee,  at  an  average  of  60  kreuzers  per  child, 
reaches  170,810  florins. 

We  give  below  a  condensed  summary  of  the  existing  Laws  and 
Regulations  respecting  the  Common  Schools  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden. 

BUMXABT  OF  LAWS  Aim  RE017LATI0NS    RESFECnUO  COMMON  OB  PBDCART 

SCHOOLS. 

School  Adtboeitibs  and  Invection. — ^Theao  institutions  are  all  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  State,  from  whicb  they  receive  in  some  form 
aid  annually.  Their  supervision  is  committed  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  subordinate  to  which  there  exists  an  Education  Department  or  Coun- 
cil, consisting  of  one  member  for  each  of  the  four  districts  or  circles,  into 
which  the  State  is  divided.  In  all  regulations  respecting  religious  instruo- 
tioD,  the  highest  authorities  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  are 
consulted. 

For  the  primary  schools,  there  is  a  School  Board,  or  committee  for  each 
of  the  four  districts,  which  must  be  consulted  by  the  local  school  authorities 
in  the  founding  of  a  new  school,  or  suppression  of  an  old  one,  and  respect- 
ing aU  changes  in  the  appointment  of  teachers.  The  board  has  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  School  Visitor  for  all  the  schools  of  the  district,  who  holds  his  office 
six  years,  and  is  paid  out  of  the  State  appropriation  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  a  School  Inspector  for  the  school  or  schools  in  each  town  and  rural 
parish. 

The  lowest  school  authority  oonsists  of  the  Inspector  as   chairman,  the 
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mayor,  or  highest  civil  officer  of  the  locality,  the  vestry  of  the  parish  among 
Protestants,  the  trustees  of  all  ecclesiastical  foundations  in  Catholic  com- 
munities, and  the  directors  of  synagogues  in  Jewish  communities.  These 
constitute  a  local  or  parochial  school  committee.  In  large  towns,  on  special 
application,  the  State  Education  Department  can  appoint  a  speciid  board  to 
take  charge  of  all  the  schools,  and  of  any  separate  school  for  a  particular 
religious  denomination. 

School  Attendance. — ^Children  whose  sixth  year  terminates  between  the 
33d,  of  April  of  one  year  and  the  23d  of  April  of  the  year  following,  are 
bound  to  commence  their  schooling  with  Easter  of  the  second  year.  A  year 
is  allowed  where  infirmity  or  similar  disabling  causes  are  proved  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  school  authorities. 

The  parish  clergy,  who  keep  the  registers,  have  to  furnish  the  school  au- 
thorities with  a  list  of  all  children  whose  schooling  begins  at  the  next  fol- 
lowing Easter.  To  this  a  liit  is  added  of  all  child^n  not  bom  in  the  place, 
and  which  has  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  school  authorities.  These  lists  are 
to  be  handed  to  the  schoolmasters ;  and  one  fortnight  after  the  school  is 
opened,  the  schoolmaster  has  to  return  to  the  authonties  the  names  of  such 
children  as  attend  the  school,  as  well  as  those  of  the  absent  children.  The 
latter  are  to  be  forced  through  the  police  to  attend  school,  except  where  their 
absence  is  excused  or  explained  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  stated. 

t^hildren  leave  schools  also  at  Easter.  Boys  on  having  completed  their 
14th  year,  and  girls  their  13th  year,  or  expecting  to  complete  it  oefore  26th 
April  of  that  year.  If  by  that  period  children  who  have  attained  these  ages 
are  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  objects  of  instruction  specified,  they 
may  be  kept  one  or  two  years  longer.  Every  scholar  obtains  a  certificate 
on  his  leaving  school. 

Children  who  have  private  instruction,  or  who  attend  hifirher  institutions, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  better  instruction,  are  free  of  the  school,  but 
require  a  certificate  from  the  school  inspectors.  Private  seminaries  must  be 
authorized  by  the  upper  school  authorities.  This  authorization  cannot  be 
refused  where  the  applicants  are  in  every  respect  approved  candidates  as 
masters ;  but  such  establishments  must  make  good  the  school  money  which 
they  abstract  from  the  regular  schoolmaster. 

Every  week  the  schoolmaster  is  required  to  give  to  the  school  authorities 
a  list  of  such  children  as  have  been  absent  without  leave,  or  who,  having 
absented  themselves,  did  not  satisfactorily  account  for  their  so  doing,  to- 
gether with  number  of  days*  absence.  This  list  is  handed  to  the  burgo- 
master, who  forwards  it  to  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  imposes  a  fine, 
varying  from  2  kreutzers  (frf.)  to  12  kreutzers  (Sd,)  for  every  day  of  non- 
attendance. 

Studies  in  Primary  Schools. — ^The  studies  in  the  elementary  schools 
are — 1.  Religion.  2.  German  language.  3.  Writing.  4.  Arithmetic, 
5.  Singing.  6.  General  instruction  on  subjects  of  natural  history,  natural 
philosophy,  geography,  and  geometry ;  also  on  points  appertaining  to  health 
and  to  fanning.  7.  Where  there  are  sufficient  means,  drawing  is  to  be 
taugiit  The  last-named  subjects  are  to  be  treated  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  more  essential  first  five  points  are  not  to  suffer  by  the  attention  be- 
stowed upon  them. 

Internal  Organization  of  Primary  Schools. — 1.  Schools  that  have 
but  one  teacher  are  to  be  divided  into  three  classes,  to  be  counted  from  the 
lowest  asjirsl  upward. 

In  the  summer  half-year  the  third  or  highest  class  has  two  morning  hours 
of  schooling  daily ;  the  second  class  has  also  two  morning  hours,  and  the 
first  or  lowest  class  has  two  hours  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  winter  half-year  the  third  or  highest  class  has  three  morning  hours 
of  instruction  daily.    The  second  class  the  first  afternoon  hour  aloue«  and 
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the  second  in  conjunction  with  the  first  class  or  beginners.  One  of  these 
classes  is  to  be  employed  in  writing,  under  the  inspection  of  a  proper  mon- 
itor selected  from  the  scholars,  whue  the  other  class  is  taught  by  the  teacher. 
On  half-holidays  (Wednesday  and  Saturday)  the  morning  hours,  three  in 
summer  and  four  in  winter,  are  to  be  proportionally  divided  among  the  three 
classes. 

2.  When  there  are  two  teachers,  the  elder  scholars  are  to  be  placed  under 
one  teacher  and  the  younger  half  under  the  other.  The  school  is  then  di- 
▼ided  into  four  classes,  each  teacher  taking  two,  and  each  class  has  instruc- 
tion for  three  hours  dally,  both  in  summer  and  in  winter,  excepting  on  half- 
holidays,  when  each  class  has  but  one  hour  and  a  half  in  the  morning;. 

If  the  number  of  pupils  does  not  exceed  210,  thev  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  with  the  consent  of  the  school  authorities,  if  boys  and  girls 
are  instructed  simultaneously,  the  division  indicated  above,  into  higher  and 
lower  classes,  each  under  a  separate  teacher. 

Where  there  are  three  teachers,  one  is  to  instruct  the  beginners  in  the 
two  first  classes.  Where  the  upper  classes  are  composed  both  of  bovs  and 
girls,  the  elder  pupils  are  under  one  teacher  and  Hie  younger  ones  under  the 
other,  or  the  sexes  may  be  separated. 

With  four  teachers,  two  distinct  schools  are  formed,  of  four  classes  each, 
the  arrangements  being  such  as  are  already  indicated. 

These  arrangements,  being  fixed  b^  the  Education  Department,  in  confer- 
ence with  the  parochial  school  authorities  and  the  Inspector,  may  be  modified 
to  suit  the  exigencies  and  the  means  of  larger  towns  or  villages,  provided 
that  nothing  be  so  arranged  as  to  interfere  with  the  rules  that  no  class  is  to 
exceed  70  in  number ;  that  each  class  is  to  have  three  hours'  instruction 
daily,  and  the  upper  boys'  class  to  have  four  in  winter,  with  the  exception 
of  half-holidays,  when  the  instruction  is  to  be  for  them  two  hours,  and  for 
the  others  half  hours. 

In  places  where  industrial  schools  for  girls  are  established,  no  change  in 
these  arrangements  is  to  be  made  in  consequence.  Changes  made,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  aid  of  an  assistant  being  required  from  the  ill  health  of  the 
master,  or  an  increase  in  the  number  of  children,  are  to  be  reported  to  the 
Inspe<5tor,  who  will  report  upon  them  when  submitting  the  results  of  his  in- 
spection to  the  Education  Department. 

3.  The  advance  of  children  from  one  class  to  another  takes  place  after  the 
examination,  with  the  approval  of  the  Inspector,  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
age  and  natural  powers  of  the  pupils.  When  the  parents  do  not  consent,  a 
child  can  only  be  required  to  continue  at  school  beyond  the  legal  age  on  an 
authorization  of  the  Education  Department  through  the  Inspector. 

4.  Care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  pupils  assemble  punctually  at  the  fixed 
hours,  and  they  are  clean  in  person  and  attire.  Thev  must  also  behave  with 
propriety  both  on  their  way  to  and  from  school  and  while  at  school.  The 
injunctions  concerning  their  conduct  are  to  be  publicly  read  to  the  pupils  at 
the  beginning  of  every  half-year,  and  are  to  be  hung  up  in  every  school-roonu 

The  pupils  can  be  placed  in  their  respective  classes,  according  to  their 
conduct  and  diligence,  every  week  or  month ;  but  in  the  first  classes  oftener/ 
if  the  teacher  thinks  it  advisable. 

Permission  to  absent  themselves  from  a  single  lesson  may  be  granted  by 
the  teachers ;  for  more  than  one,  the  permission  must  be  obtain^  from  the 
school  Inspector. 

Punishments  consist  in  reprimands,  in  giving  a  lower  place  in  the  class,  in 
tasks  after  school  hours,  and,  where  obstinate  persistence  in'  faults  is  ob- 
served, in  blows  with  a  ^ane  on  the  hand  in  a  manner  tliat  is  not  dangerous. 
The  teacher  only  takes  cognizance  of  faults  committed  in  school,  or  on  tlie 
way  to  and  from  school.  Bad  conduct  at  other  times  is  onlv  punialied  at 
school  when  the  parents  and  guardians  palpably  neglect  their  duty. 

14 
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5.  The  flchool-rooiDB  should  have  ten  feet  in  hight,  and  be  bnflt  on  a 
seale  of  six  square  feet  to  a  pupil. 

Plan  of  Instructiok. — The  aim  of  the  primaiy  school  is  to  cultivate 
the  intellect  of  the  child,  and  to  form  his  understandingr  and  religious  prin- 
eiples,  as  well  as  to  furnish  him  with  the  knowled^  requisite  for  his  station 
in  life.  Instruction  must,  therefore,  be  imparted  m  such  a  manner  as  shall 
improye  the  mind. 

The  pupil  must  have  his. attention  sharpened,  and  his  intellectual  energies 
must  be  brought  into  activity.  He  must  learn  nothing  mechanically.  The 
memory  must  not  be  cultivated,  except  in  connection  with  the  understand- 
ing ana  the  feelings.  The  formation  of  every  idea  is  to  be  preceded  by  the 
requisite  insight  into  its  fundamental  principle,  whether  exemplified  by  ob- 
jects or  figuratively.  In  all  explanations  the  elementary  principles  must 
precede  the  complex  views.  What  has  been  learnt  must  be  made  familiar 
by  frequent  application  and  illustration.  The  instruction  given  in  the  differ- 
ent classes  must  correspond  with  the  plan  here  laid  down. 

Religious  Instruction, — Care  must  be  taken  that  the  lesson  in  religion 
does  not  degenerate  into  a  mechanical  learning  of  sayings  and  of  chapters 
from  the  Bible.  The  pupil's  insight  into  all  points  must  be  clear  and  well 
grounded ;  his  feelings  must  be  roused,  and  his  good  propensities  must  be 
confirmed. 

The  nature  of  the  instruction  ^ven  in  religion  is  to  be  regulated  in  detail 
by  the  highest  authority  in  the  various  confessions ;  it  is  to  to  communicated 
through  uie  catechism  and  school  books  approved  by  these  authorities  and 
sanctioned  by  the  State.  In  this  lesson  the  duties  of  the  citizen  are  to  be 
enforced. 

The  school  is  to  open  and  close  daily  with  a  short  prayer  or  hymn,  and 
the  children  are  to  be  kept  to  regular  attendance  at  church,  the  subject  of  the 
last  sermon  being  a  matter  for  tiie  catechi^t  to  examine  them  upon. 

Orammatical  Instruction. — Grammaticid  instruction  must  be  connected 
with  exercises  in  correct  tliinking,  as  well  as  in  the  fittest  mode  of  giving 
expression  to  thoughts.  The  consideration  of  the  correctness  of  an  idea 
must  precede  that  of  the  mode  of  expressing  it 

The  organs  of  speech  must  be  exercised  until  completely  formed,  and  a 
due  modulation  of  the  voice  must  be  cultivated.  The  writmg  lesson  must 
teach  neatness  and  a  love  of  form. 

Arithmetical  Instruction. — Comprises  the  font  rules,  preceded  by  proper 
explanation  of  the  properties  and  nature  of  figures,  and  simultaneously  ex- 
ercised, mentally  and  in  writing.  The  mental  calculation  is  to  precede  the 
written  sum  on  all  occasions.  After  practicing  the  rules  in  whole  num- 
bers, fractions,  and  with  given  simple  or  compound  quantities  in  examples 
applicable  in  common  life. 

In  the  second  class  the  construction  of  simple  geometrical  figures  is  to 
be  taught  both  to  boys  and  girls.  In  the  highest  class  the  use  of  the  square 
and  compass,  and  the  mode  of  reducing  to  proportionate  dimensions,  is  to 
be  taught 

Musical  Instruction, — The  classes  range  as  follows : — 
First  class. — ^Exercises  of  the  ear  affll  the  voice.    Simple  solo  airs. 
Second  class. — Duets  and  easy  chorus  singing. 
Third  class. — Chorus  and  ornamental  singing. 

General  Instruction, — In  natural  history  and  philosophy,  geography,  hl^ 
lOTy,  sanitary  points,  and  agriculture,  will  be  imparted  by  the  pieces  selected 
in  the  reading-books,  and  can  be  enforced  and  illustrated  by  additional  ex- 
amples and  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Division  of  Time, — ^Half  an  hour  daily  must  be  devoted  to  religious  in- 
■truction,  but  this  time  maybe  prolonged  or  abridged,  according  to -the 
•nbiect-matter  treated  of. 
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The  study  of  the  mother-tongue,  combined  with  reading  and  writing,  is 
to  occupy  a  portion  of  fdx  days  in  the  week,  in  addition  to  copies  to  be 
written  out  of  school  hours.  Arithmetic  is  to  be  token  four  times,  and 
singing  twice  in  the  week.  Instruction  in  matters  of  general  interest  is  to 
be  given  to  the  second  class  once  and  to  the  highest  class  throe  times  in 
the  week. 

The  plan  of  the  school  is  to  be  arranged  between  the  teachers  and  the 
Inspector  for  every  half-year,  and  a  draft  ot  it  must  be  laid  before  the  school 
authorities  once  a  year,  together  with  the  resulte  of  the  inspection.  When 
tlie  children  appear  behindhand  in  particular  points  of  instruction,  more  time 
must  be  appropriated  to  those  in  the  following  year. 

If  the  scholars  of  one  school  be  of  different  religious  confessions,  care  is 
to  be  taken  that  they  receive  their  religious  instruction  at  the  same  hour. 
If  the  school  belong  exclusively  to  one  confession,  but  is  also  attended  by 
children  of  another  confession,  the  instruction  in  religion  must  be  fixed  in 
the  last  hour  of  attendance,  that  such  as  do  not  participate  in  it  may  go 
home,  or  wherever  such  instruction  may  be  provided  for  them. 

Beside  the  primary  schools,  the  following  clusses  are  established  by 
law  as  piurt  of  the  educational  system  of  this  Duchy,  and  are  provided  for 
in  the  primary  school-houses. 

Evening  CLAssEs.-rTwice  a  week,  during  the  winter,  in  every  vil- 
lage and  town,  an  evening  class  must  be  opened  under  the  proper 
school  authority,  when  young  persons  who  have  completed  their  four- 
teenth year,  and  have  left  the  primary  school,  may  continue  their 
studies. 

Sunday  Classes. — All  young  people  who  have  completed  the  pri- 
mary school  course,  are  obliged  to  attend,  in  the  towns  for  two  years 
and  in  the  villages  for  three  vears,  a  class  every  Sunday  morning,  not 
only  for  religious,  but  for  secular  instruction. 

Industrial  Classes. — As  a  general  rule,  men  are  employed  both 
as  principal  and  assistants  in  the  primary  schools,  and  boys  and  girls  of 
the  same  age  and  proficiency  are  taught  in  the  same  class-rooms.  To 
enable  the  girls  to  acquire  the  arts  of  sewing,  knitting,  d&c,  the  school 
committee  are  obliged  to  engage  some  suitable  person  to  attend  every 
school  in  which  a  female  assistant  is  not  employed,  for  an  hour  at  least 
every  afternoon  afler  the  boys  are  dismissed,  to  instruct  the  girls  from 
the  completion  of  their  eleventii  year  in  the  mysteries  of  stitching,  hem- 
ming, darning,  shirt  making,  knitting.  &c.  If  their  mothers  wish  it.  the 
girls  bring  their  sewing  from  home  with  them  for  this  practice,  but  if 
tliey  do  not  bring  any  material,  the  committee  must  provide  it.  No  lee 
is  charged  for  this  industrial  training.  The  inspectors  are  required  to 
report  on  the  state  and  progress  of  these  as  well  as  the  other  classes  of 
the  schools. 

Factory  Schools. — No  child  may  be  employed  in  any  manual  oc- 
cupation, until  it  has  completed  its  eleventh  year ;  nor  may  any  child, 
even  at  the  completion  ot  its  eleventh  year,  be  employed  in  a  factory, 
or  in  an  industrial  occupation,  unless  it  then  attends  the  so  called  ^'  FaA> 
tory  Schools.^^ 

'rhe  laws  prescribe,  that  in  these  schools — 

No  greater  number  of  children  tlian  seventy  may  eyer  be  educated 
together  at  the  same  time. 

The  secular  education  given  in  them,  must  correspond  to  that  pre- 
scribed by  law,  for  the  primary  schools  in  general. 

No  person  may  be  selected,  as  a  teacher  of  one  of  these  schools,  who 
has  not  obtained  a  diploma  from  the  committee  of  public  examiners  for 
the  Duchy. 

Each  child  attending  a  factory  roust  receive,  at  least,  two  hours' 
instruction  in  the  factory  school. 
The  hours  of  instruction  should  precede  the  morning  and  aflemoon's 
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working  hours ;  but  where  thin  is  impossible,  an  hour's  relaxation  must 
intervene  between  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  commencement  of  the 
hours  of  study. 

In  the  middle  of  the  above-mentioned  morning  and  afternoon  work- 
ing hours,  the  children  must  be  allowed  to  take  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
exercise  outside  the  mill,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  tliere  must  be 
an  interval  of  a  full  hour  between  the  morning  and  the  aflemoon  work- 
ing hours. 

I  oung  people  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  are  not  to  be  employed  more 
than  twelve  hours  a  day  in  the  factory  and  factory  school  together. 

Such  young  people  are  not  to  be  employed  in  labor  oefore  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor  a(\er  five  in  the  evening,  nor  on  Sundays  or 
holidays. 

All  masters  of  factories,  who  employ  voun^  people  under  the  age  of 
fifteen,  must  render  periodical  lists  of  the  children  employed  by  them ; 
giving  the  names,  ages,  places  of  residence,  and  names  of  the  parents  of 
such  children. 

Anjr  infringement  of  any  of  the  above  regulations  will  render  the 
manufacturer  ofiending  liable  to  fines,  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  by 
law. 

The  county  magistrates  are  charged  with  the  strenuous  enforcement 
of  these  regulations. 

All  the  expenses  of  the  education  of  the  children  attending  a  factory 
before  the  completion  of  their  fourteenth  year,  must  be  borne  by  the 
owner  of  the  factory  which  they  attend. 

Teachers'  Conferences. — In  each  union  (district  or  circle)  the 
union  inspector  is  obliged,  every  September,  t.  e.,  during  the  holidays, 
to  send  notices  to  every  teacher  in  his  district,  to  assemble  at  a  place 
and  lime  specified  in  the  notice. 

Every  teacher,  who  receives  the  notice,  is  required  by  law  to  assem- 
ble at  the  place  and  time  therein  mentioned. 

Notices  are  sent  also  to  each  of  the  religious  ministers  of  the  union, 
that  those,  who  are  able,  may  meet  the  teachers.  The  educational 
niEigistrate  of  the  county,  or  some  one  representing  him,  is  also  always 
at  the  meeting. 

The  notices  are  sent  round  as  early  as  the  month  of  May,  preceding 
the  meetinor.  The  inspector,  when  he  issues  them,  sends  at  the  same 
time  to  each  teacher  in  his  district,  one  or  two  questions  on  some  point, 
connected  either  with  the  practice,  or  the  methods  of  teaching,  or  with 
some  of  the  various  subjects  of  instruction,  and  upon  which  there  has 
been  some  difference  of  opinion  or  practice. 

Each  teacher  is  required  to  send  to  the  inspector  an  answer  to  these 
questions  by  the  month  of  August 

When  the  inspector  has  received  these  answers,  he  reads  them  care- 
fully through,  and  writes  a  short  and  concise  criticism  of  each  answer, 
and  reads  it  to  the  teachers  when  assembled  at  the  conference. 

Af\er  the  inspector  has  read  the  answers  and  criticisms  to  tlie  meeting, 
the  teachers  proceed  to  debate  the  subject  amon^  themselves,  rising  one 
after  another,  and  nddressinc  the  meeting  upon  it  by  turn. 

When  this  debate  is  concluded,  three  teachers,  who  had  been  chosen 
by  the  previous  meeting,  are  then  called  upon  to  instruct  a  class  of  chil- 
dren before  the  rest  of  uie  assembly,  in  difierent  branches  of  instruction. 
Their  performances  are  then  criticised  and  discussed  by  the  others,  who 
had  been  looking  on  as  spectators. 

This  plan  serves  two  important  ends: 

IsL  It  stimulatet*  each  ol  the  teachers  to  aim  at  continual  self-improve- 
ment, in  order  that  he  may  excel  his  competitors  at  the  yearly  meet- 
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ingi,  and  prore  himself  worthy  of  recommendation  by  the  inspector  to  the  more 
laerative  sitnations  as  they  foil  vacant,  and  also  that  he  may  win  the  respect  and 
approval  of  hia  professional  brethren. 

2d.  It  obligea  the  teachers  to  think  over  the  various  methods  of  instruction ;  to 
consider  how  they  may  teach  in  the  most  effective  manner ;  to  avoid  bad  and 
slothful  habits  with  their  scholars,  and  to  observe  how  best  to  catch  and  retain  the 
attention  of  their  scholars,  and  how  most  effectually  to  interest  them  in  the 
snbjeots  of  instruction. 

At  these  meetings,  also,  the  teachers  arrange  the  affiiirs  of  their  book  clubs. 
£very  teacher  in  each  union  is  a  member  of  the  teachers'  union  book  club.  They 
each  pay  a  small  sum  monthly,  and  with  the  sum  thus  collected,  a  few  books  are 
purchased  and  sent  round  from  one  to  another.  At  the  September  meetings, 
they  choose  the  treasurer  of  their  book  dub,  and  determine  what  books  ore  to  be 
purchased. 

Before  the  meeting  is  dissolved,  a  short  account  of  all  the  proceedings  is  drawn 
up ;  and  is  then  signed  by  the  inspector,  the  magistrate  present  at  the  meeting, 
and  all  the  teachers,  and  forwarded  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  county,  in  which 
the  union  is  situated. 

The  expenses  of  each  teacher,  incurred  by  attending  these  yearly  conferences, 
are  defrayed  by  the  state. 

School  Diaiiss. — ^Theee  must  be  kept  oflioially  by  the  school  inspector  and 
by  the  pastor.  The  school  inspector  enters  in  his,  each  of  his  visits,  the  condition 
in  which  he  finds  the  schools,  any  remarks,  and  any  of  its  arrangements  deserv- 
ing mention.  These  diaries  are  quite  usually  kept,  and  laid  before  the  visitors' 
bcNird  in  the  original.  Teachers  are  not  obliged  to  keep  any  diary  farther  than  a 
list  of  delinquencies. 

Salariis  ahd  coNDmoN  OF  Teachers. — ^There  is  a  fixed  minimum  salary,  at 
four  grades,  according  to  the  size  of  the  place  where  the  appointment  is  held. 
These  are,  175  florins  for  villages  less  tban  500  souls ;  200  florins  for  those  of  from 
500  to  150  souls;  250  florins  for  country  parishes  of  from  1,500  to  3,000  souls ; 
350  florins  for  city  parishes  of  over  3000  souls.  In  a  school  with  ihree  principal 
teachers,  the  first  has  a  special  allowance  of  40  florins ;  if  there  are  four  or  more, 
the  first  has  such  an  allowance  of  60  florins,  and  the  second  one  of  40  florins. 
£very  principal  has  also  his  lodging ;  but  if  there  are  more  than  one  principal  in 
a  school,  only  the  first  has  this  lodging,  the  others  having  an  allowance  for  it, 
varying  according  to  size  of  places  from  40  to  100  florins.  Besides  this,  the 
teachers  receive  the  amount  of  the  tuition  fee ;  which,  for  example,  in  the  evan- 
gelical common  school  of  Heidelberg,  amounts  to  2,100  florins  a  year,  to  be  di- 
vided among  six  principal  and  two  under-teachers.  Each  under-teacher  receives 
45  florins  a  year,  together  with  free  kidging,  board,  washing,  light  and  fuel,  with 
a  principal,  under  whose  oversight  he  is.  These  items  may  amount,  in  the  first 
and  second  classes  above  mentioned,  to  90  florins,  in  the  third  to  105  florins,  in 
the  fourth  to  115  florins,  and  in  the  four  largest  cities,  Carbruhe,  Mannheim, 
Freiburg  and  Heidelberg,  to  150  florins.  ^ 

The  teachers  are  not  permitted  to  till  additional  offices  without  permission  of 
the  superior  school  authorities.  They  are  often  church  actuaries ;  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  permission  to  become  secretaries  of  the  municipal  councils ;  but 
necessity  is  stronger  than  the  wishes  of  the  authorities,  and  in  the  country  this 
ofiice  is  often  held  by  teachers.  They  are  here  and  there  also  excise  offiuers. 
Teachers,  like  public  ofiicers  and  pastors,  have  civic  rights  in  the  place  of  their 
appointment.  They  are  free  from  personal  taxes,  and  pay  parish  taxes  only  on 
their  income  over  400  florins.  They  however  pay  the  chues-tax  to  the  state,  on 
their  whole  income.  If  they  become  past  service,  they  are  dismissed  with  a  re- 
tiring pension.  After  40  years'  service,  this  is  the  whole  amount  of  the  salary, 
together  with  free  lodging.  After  Ihmi  five  to  ten  years'  service,  it  is  40  per  cent, 
of  the  salary ;  and  from  the  1 1th  to  the  40th,  2  per  cent,  more  for  each  year. 

Female  Teachers. — ^In  the  evangelical  schools  there  are  none.  In  the  catho- 
lic schools  in  the  cities,  there  are  some ;  who  are  either  secular,  as  at  Heidelberg, 
or  sisters  of  orders,  as  in  Freiburg,  Offenburg,  Villingen  and  Breisach.  In  these 
last,  there  are  no  other  female  schools;  and  they  fill  the  place  not  only  of  the 
common  schools,  but  of  the  higher  schools  or  institutes  for  girls.  Some  of  them 
have  a  boarding  department.    Some  of  these  are  in  high  repute,  as  at  Freiburg^ 
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wbera,  aHhongh  there  m  a  large  proteatant  ooBgregatkm,  there  ii  no  proteetaat 
girls'  eobool,  hot  they  are  all  sent  to  the  Meters'  sohod.  Theie  institatioiis  ooet 
the  parishes  and  the  state  almost  nothing,  and  aflbrd  their  excellent  instmotion  at 
a  fiibulonsly  low  prioe. 

Discf  rufffs. — ^In  cases  where  the  cooperatioo  of  the  pastor  and  mayor,  ^c,  is 
necesBary  for  the  imposition  of  fines  on  parents  for  their  children's  non-attend- 
ance, there  are  very  general  complaints  of  neglect.  The  mayors,  for  fear  of 
losing  popularity,  are  averse  to  do  any  thing  disagreeable  to  the  parents ;  and  the  in- 
spectors are  as  pastors  connected  in  too  many  ways  with  the  mayors,  to  be  disposed 
to  be  prompt  in  complaining  to  them.  From  many  fiimilies  fines  can  not  be  col- 
lected, and  if  imprisonment  is  substituted,  the  expense  and  maintenance  must  be 
paid  from  the  public  treasury ;  and  moreover,  there  are  many  who  will  willingly 
go  to  prison  for  a  day,  for  the  sake  of  the  day's  meals. 

The  school  discipline  extends  only  to  the  period  pasMd  in  school  and  in  coming 
to  and  going  from  it  In  other  cases,  school  punishment  can  only  be  inflicted  after 
proof  of  neglect  by  parents  or  guardians.  Rules  for  deportment  are  read  at  the 
beginning  df  each  school  year,  and  hung  up  in  the  school-room.  The  punish- 
ments are  reproof,  sitting  or  standing  in  some  particular  place,  detention  in  school 
under  oversight  and  at  work,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  moderate  correction  with 
the  hand  or  the  rod.  This  is  the  provision  of  the  ordinance.  In  practice,  it  has 
very  frequently  been  found  absolutely  necesaary  to  use  confinement  and  bodily 
punishment  in  a  somewhat  more  severe  and  extended  manner.  The  school  law 
says  nothing  of  rewards;  and  they  are  not  given,  except  where  there  are  especial 
funds  for  the  purpose. 

SuppLT  or  Tbacbbrs. — ^The  number  of  candidates  ofiering  is  insufficient  They 
are  mostly  from  the  fimiilies  of  teachen,  and  firom  those  of  the  lower  elass  of 
citixens  and  the  poorer  class  of  formers. 

General  Dbpects. — ^The  chief  objection  brought  against  the  operation  of  the 
common  school  system  in  Baden,  is,  the  fluctuation  of  its  legislation  between  the 
.  tendencies  toward  a  church  and  a  state  organization.  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  there  is  a  certain  ambiguity  in  this  particular ;  and  it  depends  upon  the  indi- 
vidaal  tendency  of  the  person  judging,  in  which  directioip  he  would  determine  it 
toward  an  entire  consistency.  The  existing  controversy  as  to  the  influence  of 
the  Catholic  church,  is  perhaps  the  necessary  means  of  escapmg  from  this  con- 
troversy \  but  in  which  direction  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Another  complaint  is  of  the  great  number  of  school  authorities ;  a  point  which 
has  already  been  earnestly  discussed  in  the  Chambers,  but  without  the  suggestion 
of  any  remedy.  Many  complaints  are  also  made  of  the  excessive  and  empty 
formalism  of  the  method  in  teaching  language,  and  the  excessive  amount  of  writ- 
ing necessary  in  the  oversight  and  conduct  of  the  schools.  This  last  is,  however, 
connected  with  so  many  established  arrangements,  that  it  b  hard  to  say  how  it 
can  be  remedied. 

Id  the  budget  laid  before  the  assemblies  of  1856  and  1857,  title  IX, 
Instruction,  of  the  Budget  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  calls  for  an 
appropriation,  for  the  year,  of  854,114  florina  Of  this,  is  intended  for 
the  common  school  system,  95,546  florins,  48  kreuzers;  from  which 
deduct  17,000  florins  for  the  higher  burgher  schools,  leaving  78,546 
florins,  48  kreuzers.  Under  title  YII,  "District  courts  and  police,"  is 
asked,  §  86,  as  appropriation  to  the  salary  of  common  school  teach- 
ers, 86,000  florins  a  year.  Thus  the  total  amount  asked  for  the  common 
school  system,  reaches  114,546  florins  48  kreuzers  a  year.  Other  items 
in  the  budget  are.  Catholic  school-teachers' seminaries,  16,468  florins; 
evangelical,  do.,  8,178  florins;  Catholic  teachers*  conferences,  1,500 
florins.  (There  is  no  item  in  this  budget  for  evangelical  teachers'  confer- 
ences ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  none  for  the  Catholic  ones  in 
1852  and  1858,  but  for  the  same  two  years,  2,655  florins  6  kreuzers  for 
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the  evangelical  ones).  For  clerks,  Ac,  in  district  school  visiting,  1,296 
florins ;  visiting  common  schools,  2,000  florins ;  aids  to  single  schools, 
2,688  florins  48  kreuzers ;  appropriations  to  increase  individual  salaries, 
6,000  florins ;  pension  and  assistance  fund  for  teachers,  28,000  florins ; 
for  widows*  and  orphans'  fund,  10,000  florins ;  for  Jewish  teachers,  976 
florins ;  to  create  a  Aind  for  poor  teachers'  widows  and  orphans,  1,500 
florins.  An  additional  budget  raises  the  state  appropriation  to  increase 
individual  salaries  to  10,000  florins ;  for  pension  and  assistance  fund,  to 
80,000  florins ;  for  Jewish  teachers,  to  1,190  florins. 


11.    SCHOOLS  OP  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


I  HAVE  already  noticed  the  contrast  between  the  culture  of  our 
educated  classes  and  that  of  our  laboring  classes  and  artizans ;  and 
the  corresponding  contrast  of  their  modes  of  education. 

This  latter  contrast  I  have  already  touched  upon,  so  far  as  it  appears 
in  the  two  classes  of  gymnasia  on  one  hand,  and  polytechnic  and 
other  similar  schools,  in  which  mathematics  and  natural  science  arc 
the  leading  studies,  on  the  other. 

I  would  gladly  have  described  the  mode  in  which  musicians,  paint- 
ers, sculptors,  &c.,  have  been  trained  in  the  da3's  of  the  greatest  of 
them.  But  I  felt  myself  unprepared  for  this  task,  and  must  leave  it 
to  men  like  Waagen,  Eugler,  and  others,  already  acquainted  with  the 
subject  These  two  classes  of  schools,  those  for  students  and  those 
for  artists,  resemble  parallel  lines,  which  run  on  side  by  side  without 
touching  each  other,  while,  notwithstanding,  each  might  adopt  from 
the  other  many  useful  things. 

Considerations  of  this  nature  induced  me,  some  thirty  years  ago,  to 
write  the  following  essay,  which  I  now  lay  before  the  reader  with  some 
variations  and  additions.  It  makes  no  claim  to  completion  in  detail, 
but  merely  gives  some  hints  of  the  relations  between  the  classes  edu- 
cated to  literature,  and  artists  and  artizans;  and  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  might  more  and  more  pass  into  a  beneficial  mutual  operation. 
8uch  a  drawing  together  would  necessarily  have  the  greatest  influence 
upon  the  school  system. 

L    LEAB27ED  XDUCATIOX. — ^EDUCATION  TO  ABT8  AlID  TRADB& 

Children  of  all  conditions  receive  at  first  nearly  the  same  instruc- 
tion, in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  religion.  Subsequently,  modes 
of  instruction  deviate,  that  in  religion  only  remaining  the  same  in  alL 

I  propose  here  to  trace  two  of  these  modes,  those  named  above. 
A  person  destined  for  a  mechanical  or  artistic  pursuit,  probably 
attends,  after  completing  his  elementary  instruction,  a  burgher  school, 
or  the  lower  classes  of  a  classical  school ;  where  he  learns  at  furthest 
only  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  and  then  takes  a  place  as  an  apprentice 
in  some  workshop.  Any  one  intended  for  a  learned  profession,  on 
the  other  hand,  pursues  his  studies  further  onward  at  the  schools  and 
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the  tiniversity.     From  the  moment  when  these  two  paths  diverge,  , 

they  become  more  and  more  distant  fi'om  each  other :  one  of  them 
aiming  at  power ;  an  art :  and  the  other  at  knowing ;  a  knowledge  or 
science.* 

The  apprentice  of  an  art  or  trade  does  not  come  to  his  master  to 
listen  to  him  and  look  at  him,  at  his  ease,  as  a  hearer  or  spectator,  to 
observe  what  the  master  does,  to  talk  about  his  work,  and  to  learn  to 
give  a  description  of  it.  He  must  lay  hold  with  his  own  hands,  and 
seek  by  long  practice  to  acquire  skill  in  the  performance  of  certain 
definite  processes.  The  '*  master-piece  "  which  is  commonly  required 
of  him  is  some  article  completed  by  him,  as  a  bureau,  a  hgrse-shoe,  a 
watch,  or  the  like.  It  is  skill — a  practical  power — which  he  needs, 
for  upon  it  is  to  be  based  all  his  future  success  as  a  citizen. 

The  path  of  learned  study  is  very  different  from  this.  •The  appren- 
tice of  learning  does  not  exert  himself,  as  does  the  other,  in  mere  ex- 
ternal activity,  in  training  his  senses  and  members,  his  eye  and  hand, 
but  usually  sits  still  and  receives  most  of  his  instruction  in  an  oral 
form.  Listening  and  reading  books  are  his  principal  duties,  both  at 
school  and  at  the  university.  By  words  he  is  to  become  acquainted 
with  his  world.  Language  is  the  key  to  this  world,  and  accordingly 
to  learn  language  is  the  first  of  his  duties.  Oral  lectures,  and  books, 
are  to  carry  him  away  from  the  present,  among  the  nations  of  distant 
countries  and  ancient  times ;  oral  lectures  and  books  are  the  means 
by  which  many  study  even  the  pure  mathematics,  without  practicing 
them.  For  "  master-pieces,"  are  given  the  doctor's  dissertation  and 
disputation,  which  are  principally  to  prove  that  the  apprentice  is  now 
a  master  of  words. 

After  such  different  courses  of  training,  the  accomplished  student 
must  naturally  be  a  person  entirely  different  from  the  accomplished 
artist  01  artizan ;  and  they  can  comprehend  each  other  only  with  dif- 
ficulty. Let  us  consider  the  two  extremes  to  which  these  coiirses  of 
instruction  tend ;  the  pedant,  and  the  mere  mechanic. 

s 

The  pedant  lives  entirely  in  thinking ;  knows  much :  can  do  noth- 
ing. His  training  has  divided  him  from  the  actual  world ;  his  study 
and  his  library  are  his  world. 

Thus  he  is  estranged  from  all  the  affairs  of  civil  life,  and  becomes 
entirely  unfit  to  manage  them.  Unacquainted  with  the  present,  he 
transfers  himself  by  the  magic  wand  of  his  books,  to  distant  places 

*  I  here  take  the  idea  of  "  art "  in  its  widest  sense,  as  incladinf  both  such  arts  as  sutMerre 
the  necessities  of  life — mechanical  occupations— «nd  the  free  or  fine  arts.  These  last  are 
usually  based  upon  the  former,  belnf  related  to  them  as  the  clear,  pure,  transparent  rock- 
crystal  is  to  the  common  opaque  quartz.  Many  occupations,  such  for  instance  as  the  potter's, 
stone-cutter's,  mason's,  d:c.,  belong  both  to  one  and  the  other  class,  as  they  are  conducted. 
The  reader  will  see  for  himself  that  1  have  had  the  mechanical  trades  chiefly  in  my  mind. 
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and  times;  and  can  tell  much  more  about  Greece  and  Rodle  than 
about  his  native  city.  He  understands  about  the  Ionic,  Attic  and 
Doric  dialects,  but  not  the  Low  Dutch  and  High  Dutch ;  he  knows 
exactly  the  road  which  Xenophon  followed  with  his  army,  but  not 
that  to  the  nearest  village.  If  he  is  a  mathematician,  he  can  com- 
pute all  the  formulas  of  mechanics,  but  can  not  state  the  construction 
of  a  hand-mill,  let  alone  the  building  of  one. 

I  am  describing  a  pedant,  it  should  be  remembered ;  and  justice 
of  course  requires  me  to  describe  also  a  mere  mechanic,  or  a  mere 
artist.  Such  a  one  lives  entirely  in  the  present  Absorbed  in  inces- 
sant manual  labor,  obliged  to  it  in  order  to  get  a  living,  he  looks  no 
further  than  to  his  own  immediate  surroundings,  his  shop,  his  home, 
his  village ;  and  he  does  not  extend  his  sphere  of  vision  beyond  them, 
even  by  reading  in  books.  He  does  not  inquire  how  others  practice 
the  same  occupation,  or  whether  improvements  are  made  in  it ;  but 
merely  pursues  it  exactly  as  it  was  taught  him,  without  any  desire  to 
perfect  himself,  or  to  put  what  he  is  doing  into  words,  that  he  may 
communicate  it  to  others.  If  a  master-workman,  he  instructs  his 
apprentices  and  journeymen  rather  by  actions,  by  doing  the  work 
while  they  look  on,  than  by  oral  explanations. 

Such  learned  men  or  artizans  or  artists  as  these,  seem  to  grow  less 
and  less  common.  The  interferences  of  actual  life  have  always  been 
in  the  way  of  the  narrow  quietism  of  learned  culture.  The  physician, 
the  judge,  the  advocate,  the  preacher,  are  by  their  offices  obliged  more 
or  less  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  the  schools,  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
present,  to  come  into  relations  with  other  men,  to  exercise  decision  in 
living  and  acting. 

Only  those  of  that  profession  which  is  preeminently  termed  the 
literary,  and  who  are  commonly  also  instructors,*  needing  as  such,  in 
order  to  efficient  exertion,  the  clearest  views,  certainty,  promptness  and 
decision  in  action  and  speech,  and  skill  and  presence  of  mind  in  the 
management  of  pupils — ^the  members  of  this  profession  alone  remain, 
mostly,  helpless,  indecisive,  and  lacking  in  character.  During  the  last 
century  or  two,  however,  even  this  class  of  men  has  been  brought 
nearer  to  real  life,  while  on  the  other  hand,  artists  and  artizans  have 
been  awakening  from  their  narrow  and  merely  instinctively  laborious 
activity,  into  a  habit  of  wider  vision  and  increased  reflectiveness. 
Thus  the  literary  and  non-literary  classes  are  approximating. 

n.    HOW  KEN  OF  LEABNINO  OaADUALLT    APPBOACH  ACTUAL  LIFE. — ^FUTUBB 

PBOSPECTS. 

Learning  was  at  an  early  period  the  exclusive  property  of  the 

*  Id  Germany,  a  very  laife  share  of  learned  writen  are  profeaaors  in  oniTeraitiea.— 7*raii«. 
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monks.  In  their  ftolitaiy  cells,  entirely  secluded  from  the  world, 
they  would  naturally  shape  out  a  world  for  themselves,  from  books 
and  their  own  imaginations.  But  after  the  Reformatiod  had  de- 
stroyed the  convents,  the  Protestant  man  of  learning  went  out  into 
the  free  outer  world  at  his  pleasure,  and  naturally  became 'connected 
with  it. 

At  the  same  period  there  awoke  in  many  persons  a  powerful  im- 
pulse toward  the  investigration  of  nature  ;  a  pursuit  with  which  only 
9  very  few  individuals  had  before  occupied  themselves,  and  in  which 
the  way  was  led  especially  by  Kepler,  Galilei,  and  Bacon. 

The  last  of  these  endeavored  principally  to  direct  the  eyes  of  stu- 
dents away  from  books,  to  the  actual  creation ;  and  gained  many 
adherents.  When  in  consequence,  instead  of  mere  speculatioi),  and 
an  inner  w^rld  of  mental  pictures  of  distant  times  and  places,  devel- 
oped from  the  reading  of  books,  the  observation  of  the  present  crea- 
tion began  to  be  practiced,  attention  was  bestowed  upon  the  many 
arts  which  subserve  the  purposes  of  life,  while  they  deal  with  nature ; 
and  thus  resulted  an  unconscious  following  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
The  botanist  could  not  avoid  dealing  with  the  gardener,  the  mineral- 
ogist with  the  ttiner,  the  optician  with  the  dyer,  glass-cutter,  &c 
Such  connections  gradually  brought  about,  in  Germany,  England 
and  France,  entirely  new  relations  and  transactions  among  investiga- 
tors of  nature,  artists,  and  working. men.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
societies  founded  for  the  scientific  development  of  industry,  the  tech- 
nologies upon  which  lectures  were  delivered  even  at  the  German 
universities ;  the  gazettes  for  arts  and  trades,  and  the  industrial  and 
polytechnic  schools  of  Germany  and  France.  All  these  things  testify 
mainly  to  the  point,  that  scientific  men  had  set  themselves  to  infuse 
their  knowledge  of  nature  and  their  mathematical  knowledge  into 
arts  and  trades. 

But  it  could  not  suffice  that  a  method  precisely  opposite  to  the 
previous  one  was  followed,  that  these  men  should  merely  afford 
information  to  artists  and  working  men;  they  must  necessarily 
receive  more  and  more  from  these  latter.  It  was  not  enough  to 
teach  on  the  arts  out  of  a  book,  nor  by  attentive  observation  in  the 
workshops,  to  gain  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  processes  to  enable  the 
lecturer,  by  his  practiced  skill  in  speech  and  writing,  to  produce  a 
description  of  what  he  had  seen.  It  is  not  by  reading  that  we  learn 
to  do,  nor  by  looking  on,  or  hearing  explanation  and  descriptions. 
It  is  rather,  and  chiefly,  by  our  own  practice  in  it.  This,  Bacon 
saw,  and  for  this  principle  he  iiontended.  He  said.  It  is  not  merely 
a  knowledge  of  nature  that  we  need,  but  the  dominion  over  her. 
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Knowledge  of  nature,  and  power  over  her,  must  go  hand  in  hand.* 
On  the  same  principle,  others  required  that  every  member  of  a 
learned  profession  should  learn  some  trade.  A.  H.  Francke  carried 
this  idea  into  practice,  by  connecting  with  the  Paedagogium  at  Halle, 
rooms  where  the  pupils  might  practice  turning  and  other  mechanic 
arts.  Rousseau  and  Mdser  were  of  the  same  opinion.  What  the 
latter  especially  contemplated  was,  some  healthy  and  efiScient>  recrea- 
tion ;  a  diversion  from  their  labors,  which  should  amuse  them,  and 
put  their  work  out  of  their  minds.  By  this  means  he  would  keep 
their  bodily  health  good  and  their  minds  active. 

The  advantage  to  men  of  literary  occupations,  of  a  knowledge  of 
some  mechanical  trade,  and  especially  of  the  possession  of  some  skill 
in  art,  is  scarcely  estimable,  even  if  they  attain  it  by  modestly  learn- 
ing of  artists  or  of  artizans.    I  may  quote  a  few  instances* 

The  successful  pursuit  of  various  sciences,  such  for  instance  as  as- 
tronomy and  natural  science,  depends  closely  upon  the  progress  of 
certain  arts ;  and  one  who  possesses  skill  both  in  such  science  and 
such  arts,  will  labor  most  efficiently  in  that  science.  Thus,  Doppel- 
mayer  relates  of  the  celebrated  astronomer  Ilegiomontanns,  of  Nu- 
remberg, that  he  made  all  sorts  of  instruments  with\  his  own  hands, 
and  with  great  skill ;  and  among  oihera,  a  large  metallic  parabolic 
burning  mirror.  The  same  author  mentions  similar  facts  about 
various  other  Nuremberg  mathematicians,  particularly  of  Johann 
Schoner ;  so  that  there  seems  to  have  existed  in  Nuremberg  at  that 
time,  a  remarkable  union  of  sciences  and  arts.  Herschel,  again,  owes 
his  astronomical  discoveries  to  the  excellent  telescopes  which  he  him- 
self constructed. 

In  the  workshops,  there  operates  a  silent  practical  wisdom,  of 
which  many,  in  their  school  wisdom,  have  no  conception ;  and  artists 
and  artizans  are  in  the  habit  of  performing  many  processes  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  science,  but  which  are  unknown  to  scientific 
men,  and  have  therefore  no  place  in  any  science.  The  man  of  science 
who  will  only  instruct  artists  and  artizans,  but  will  not  learn  from 
them  in  the  workshops,  will  make  a  great  mistake.  I  may  mention 
an  instance  or  two,  illustrative  of  the  point 

The  great  Kepler  wrote  a  manual  of  gauging.  For  this  purpose 
he  did  not  shut  himself  up  in  his  study,  and  endeavor  by  speculation 
to  determine  and  compute  the  best  form  for  a  cask,  but  went  and 
carefully  examined  the  Austrian  wine-casks — he  was  then  living  at 

Linz  in  Austria — and  their  peculiarities.    And  we  find  in  his  book  a 

■■  '  '  <  ' 

* "  Perhaps  the  moiit  frightful  gift  that  an  evil  genius  presents  to  the  age,"  says  Pestalozzi, 
**  is  knowledge  without  practical  skilL' 
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chapter  Ijeftded,  ''First  wonderful  property  of  an  Austnan  wine-cask ;" 
and  the  next  one  is  entitled,  *'  The  second  and  still  more  wonderful 
property  of  an  Austrian  wine-cask."  In  these  two  chapters  he  showed 
scientifically  with  what  a  correct  mathematical  mother-wit  the  form 
of  these  casks  had  been  adopted.  This  great  man  thus  learned  from 
the  coopers,  and  was  able  to  instruct  them  in  his  turn. 

A  second  example.  It  has  long  been  customary  to  try  the  strei;)gth 
of  lye,  wort,  and  metheglin,  by  floating  an  egg  in  them.  This  long- 
used  experiment  was  the  germ  of  the  modern  areometer,  with  its  scale 
and  various  scientific  additions. 

When  the  mason  lays  out  a  right  angle  with  three  cords  of  3, 4  and 
5  feet  long,  does  he  use  a  method  originally  obtained  from  a  learned 
mathematician,  or  has  it  been  immemorially  used  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  Pythagorean  problem  ? 

Physicists  are  familiar  with  the  experiment  termed  Leidenfrost's, 
of  pouring  a  drop  of  water  on  a  veiy  hot  iron  plate,  when,  instead 
of  going  off  in  steam,  it  iDrms  a  rolling  sphere  which  gradually  dis- 
appears without  any  steam.  This  experiment  was,  however,  known 
to  laundresses  long  before  Leidenfrost,  without  being  learned  out  of  a 
manual  of  mental  philosophy.  They  try  the  heat  of  their  fiat^irons 
by  spitting  on  them ;  and  if  it  does  not  hiss  and  steam,  the  iron  is 
too  hot ;  but  if  it  does,  it  is  not.  I  might  cite  other  examples ;  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  show  how  many  suggestions  in  natural  philos- 
ophy an  observant  mind  may  discover  in  the  workshops. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  will  appear  how  much  the  suc- 
cessful progress  of  natural  science  and  mathematics  has  to  do  with 
the  cooperation  of  men  of  learning  with  artizans  and  artists,  and  how 
much  this  cooperation  would  be  promoted  by  the  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  men  of  learning  to  acquire  more  knowledge  of  and  skill  in 
the  arts  of  manual  exertion.  Nor  is  it  only  the  investigators  of  na- 
ture and  the  mathematicians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  artizans  and 
artists  on  the  other,  who  should  come  into  this  relation  of  mutual 
learning  and  teaching.  The  same  should  be  the  case  with  philolo- 
gists and  historians.  I  need  only  mention  Goethe,  Wolf,  Boeckh,  and 
0.  Miiller,  the  representatives  of  the  realist  philology. 

The-  closer  connection  between  the  instructing  class  and  actual  life, 
has  had  a  distinct  reaction  upon  the  instruction  of  the  young.  Al- 
tliough  the  mode  of  instructing  in  learned  studies  may  correspond  in 
the  main  with  the  description  which  I  have  given,  a  new  department 
has,  especially  during  Ihe  last  hundred  years,  been  added  to  the 
ancient  course  of  instruction,  under  the  name  of  "real  studies, 
(Realien^Y  including,  principally,  knowledge  of  nature,  natural  his- 
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torj,  industrial  arts,  and  drawing.  The  mode  in  which  .these  are 
taught  may  be  exceedingly  faulty  in  many  respects,  and  is  in  partic- 
ular liable  to  the  charge  of  endeavoring  to  teach  new  things  in  the 
old  way,  by  communicating  every  thing  orally.  But  in  spite  of  this, 
time  will  bring  about  new  methods  for  new  studies ;  and  then  nature, 
the  senses,  life,  and  cotemporary  circumstances,  will  powerfully  assert 
their  rights  both  within  and  without  the  school.  At  the  same  time, 
these  improvements  should  not  be  directed  to  procuring  a  premature 
preparation  of  the  young  for  civic  duties,  a  condition  which  imperils 
the  success  of  human  culture,  but  to  secure  a  right  beginning  and 
solid  basis  for  that  culture. 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  added,  that  such  instruction  as  this  will 
exceedingly  promote  the  approximation  of  the  literary  and  non*liter- 
ary  classes. 

m.    DEVELOPMENT  OF  INDUSTBT  AC(X)BDIK0  TO  THE  VIEWS  OF  ADAH  BUTfO. 

Adam  Smith  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  great  progress  of 
industry  in  modern  times  resulted  principally  from  the  progress  of  the 
division  of  labor. 

Of  this  division  there  are  three  grades.  In  the  rudest  condition  of 
society,  each  family  provides  for  all  its  own  necessities.  Even  now 
can  be  found,  not  only  in  foreign  quarters  of  the  world,  but  even  in 
our  own  country,  many  neighborhoods  where  each  family  weaves, 
bakes,  brews,  makes  clothes,  shoes,  dec,  for  itself. 

The  first  step  in  the  division  of  labor  was  the  devotion  of  individ- 
uals each  to  an  employment,  as  weavers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  bakers, 
brewers.  As  each  of  these  devoted  his  whole  life  to  one  single  em- 
ployment, each  trade  necessarily  came  to  a  much  higher  degree  of 
perfection  than  when  a  father  of  a  family  was  obliged  to  distribute 
his  time  and  labor  amongst  so  many  different  pursuits. 

Next  came  the  second  step,  when  the  master  of  a  trade  became  a 
manufacturing  proprietor.  It  was  now  not  enough  that  each  man 
devoted  himself  to  one  occupation ;  but  the  various  departments  of 
labor  which  this  occupation  required  were  anew  distributed  among 
as  many  operatives.  The  proprietor  directed  the  labor  of  all  his 
operatives  to  one  object,  usually  without  laboring  himself,  but  being 
only  the  head  of  his  establishment.  Thus,  for  instance,  while  needle- 
making  was  formerly  the  business  of  one  roan,  who  himself  cut  the 
wire,  pointed  it,  pierced  the  eye,  Ac,  Ac,  the  proprietor  of  a  needle- 
factory  now  employed  a  separate  workman  for  each  of  these  depart- 
ments of  labor.  This  management  must  undoubtedly  have  caused  a 
further  improvement  in  the  work,  as  each  operative  devoted  his  whole 
attention  and  labor  to  a  single  part  of  the  work.    As  he  would 
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acquire  greater  skill  in  ibis,  the  work  would  naturally  be  turned  off 
faster,  and  would  be  cheaper. 

The  manufacturers,  however,  soon  perceived  that  in  many  things 
their  operatives  worked  only  with  their  hands,  without  using  their 
heads  at  all ;  and  that  such  unintellectual  hand-work  might  often  be 
performed  by  machines  instead  of  human  hands.  Thus  the  invention 
and  perfection  of  machines,  in  England  especially,  became  the  third 
step  (on  Smithes  principles)  in  industrial  development.  The  further 
this  step  is  carried,  so  much  will  unintelligent  manual  labor  be  dis- 
used. There  will  at  last  remain  only  such  arts  and  trades  as  require 
the  exertion  not  of  the  hands  only,  but  of  the  mind  also ;  and  labor- 
ers who  like  machines  repeat  all  their  lives  long  one  and  the  same 
operation  without  change  or  aiming  at  improvement,  will  almost 
disappear. 

lY.    BEBYILE  AST  Aim  FBIX  nNB  ABT. 

The  method  of  improving  industry  by  the  division  of  labor  leads 
to  the  perfection  of  indiktrial  products,  which  we  find  among  the 
English  particularly ;  to  the  manufacture  of  articles  at  once  well 
made,  cheap,  and  convenient.  But  to  another  department  of  the 
culture  of  industry,  the  English  seem  less  inclined  ;  and  indeed  their 
manufacturing  system  seems  to  be  directly  opposed  to  it 

Free  fine  art  is  in  part  a  product  of  the  prosperity  of  industrial  art, 
which  is  its  root.  From  the  day-laborer  who  wilh  difficulty  builds 
him  a  hut  of  mud  to  the  architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  from 
the  stone-mason  who  hews  blocks  for  house-building  to  Phidias, 
from  the  potter  who  makes  common  pots  and  kettles  to  the  designers 
of  the  beautiful  antique  vases,  from  the  poor  man  who  digs  in  his 
garden  to  the  most  accomplished  landscape  gardener,  there  is  an 
unbroken  succession  of  grades. 

The  great  Durer  began  as  a  goldsmith,  and  proceeded  from  that  to 
painting,  and  to  copperplate  and  wood  engraving. 

In  the  poorest  hut  we  find  ornamental  articles  designed  not  for 
necessity  but  for  luxury.  The  poor  man^s  dishes  are  painted ;  and  (in 
his  garden  he  raises  not  only  cabbages  and  turnips  to  live  on,  but 
flowers  for  pleasure.  Thus  we  find  everywhere,  even  in  the  lowest 
grades  of  society,  and  thence  upward  to  the  highest,  a  desire  after 
freedom  and  beauty.  But  even  in  the  highest  grades,  the  curse  of 
humanity  prevails ;  and  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  the  artist  can  be 
realized  only  by  painful  labor,  *'  in  the  sweat  of  the  face.^^ 

y.  iNSTiKonvs  art  hifbls  towabd  free  sciEKnno  art. 
As  scientific  men  lealrn  from  artists,  so  on  the  other  hand,  practi- 
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tioners  in  industrial  and  fine  arts  study  the  sciences  which  are  related 
to  their  art.  Thus  miners,  like  Werner  and  Oppeln,  became  distin- 
guished mineralogists;  apothecaries,  like  Klaproth,  Rose,  Gehlen, 
eminent  chemists ;  gardeners,  botanists ;  dyers,  workers  in  metal,  <&c., 
apply  themselves  to  natural  science,  and  mechanicians  and  machinists 
to  the  mathematics.  Albrecht  Durer  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  after 
bringing  perspective  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  their  art,  applied 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  its  principles,  ^nd  wrote  on  the 
subject. 

Thus  practitioners  of  arts  raise  themselves  from  mere  instinctive 
readiness  to  a  reflective  acquaintance  with  tlie  laws  of  that  which  they 
practice.  They  labor  powerfully  and  perseveringly  for  the  progress 
of  science,  and  from  the  knowledge  of  this,  again,  they  derive  rules 
and  methods  for  the  perfection  of  their  art. 

VI.    SKILL  IN  ABT  AND  SKILL  IN  SPEECH. 

While  men  of  science  need  an  acquaintance  with  art,  in  order  to 
make  themselves  understood  by  artists  And  artizans  through  the 
medium  of  actual  work,  it  should  be  the  endeavor  of  the  latter  to 
obtain  skill  in  oral  and  written  language,  in  order  to  be  able  to  de- 
scribe their  work,  and  to  discuss  it  intelligently  with  men  of  science. 
A  scientific  man  who  can  talk  passably,  can  discuss  even  work  which 
he  neither  understands  nor  can  do ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
working  man  who  is  destitute  of  all  culture  in  language,  can  not 
speak  cleai'ly  even  about  what  he  both  understands  and  can  do.* 

VIL  DIFFICULTIES. 

The  idea  that  operatives  and  working  people  should  be  trained  in 
free  art  and  in  scientific  knowledge,  and  that  they  should  be  made 
able  to  give  competent  oral  or  written  accounts  of  their  labor,  seems 
in  modern  times  to  have  occasioned  the  establishment  of  industrial 
schools. 

This  idea,  if  misunderstood,  however,  may  occasion  the  most  dan- 
gerous erroi-s.     For  the  sake  of  preventing  these,  I  observe : — 

1.  Only  an  operative  who  is  thorough  and  skillful  in  understanding 
and  practicing  the  substantial  portions  of  his  art,  should  undertake 
to  proceed  in  joining  beauty  with  it.  No  one  is  grateful  for  a  hand- 
somely formed  stove  which  will  not  heat ;  for  an  elegant  country 
house  which  is  inconvenient  and  soon  falls  to  pieces;  for  handsome 

*  With  the  discovery  of  printing,  gmdually  arose  the  distinction  between  the  reading  and 
non-readiiig  claeseft ;  ef;pecially  as  the  Reforinalinn  made  the  Bible,  hymn-book  ami  catechiom 
the  books  of  the  people.  Would  not  this  course  of  events  cause  the  people  gradually  to  lose 
their  creative  instinct  for  language,  and  at  the  same  time  develop  correcier  and  clearer  modes 
of  expression  1 
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tables  or  bureaus  which  warp  and  crack.     First  comes  the  useful, 
then  the  beautiful.* 

2.  Only  the  operative  who  has  acquired  complete  skill  in  his  em- 
ployment, should  think  of  scientific  development.  Gud  preserve  us 
from  any  exclusively  scientific  instruction  for  journeymen.  They 
should  first  execute  w^ll,  and  then  reflect  upon  it.  Tlieir  excoutive 
labor  should  be  done  unconsciously,  as  instinctively  as  Wes  wurk,  in 
forming  their  mathematically  regular  cells  with  the  utmost  certainty. 
One  who  is  entirely  sure  of  his  skill,  mny  then  only  occu])y  himself 
in  thinking  upon  what  he  does.  To  speculate  before  that  time,  is  to 
incur  such  a  risk  as  that  of  the  somnambulist  who  breaks  his  neck  if 
awakened  while  walking  on  a  roof,  lie  falls  into^  a  miserable  condi- 
tion of  half-knowledge  and  half-capacity .f 

3.  The  power  of  oral  or  written  representation,  like  the  study  of  the 
scientific  side  of  an  art,  should  be  sought  for  only  after  complete  skill 
has  been  attained.  Only  the  real  master,  who  feels  his  actions  en- 
tirely free  in  the  practice  oi  his  art,  can  speak  or  write  to  any  purpose 

UDon  it : — 

"  Verbague  provisam  rem  rum  invita  sequeniur" 

VIII.    SEPARATION  AND  UNION. 

I  hope  not  to  be  misunderstood,  as  if  I  recommended  an  intermix- 
ture of  entirely  distinct  occupations  and  means  of  education.  Very 
far  from  it.  Every  man  ha?,  generally  speaking,  faculties  adapted  for 
every  human  purpose;  but  in  a  higher  grade  for  some  ])urpose8,  and 
in  a  lower  for  others.  On  this  principle  is  founded  the  saying, 
"JWA/7  kumanum  a  me  alienum  puioJ^  That  for  which  each  man 
has  the  best  capacity,  what  he  can  most  thoroughly  master,  is  his 
vocation.  In  this  he  will  take  his  civic  place  as  a  master ;  it  is  really 
his  possessions,  and  even  his  superfluity,  from  which  he  imparts  to 
others,  that  he  may  in  turn  receive  from  theirs. 

It  is  an  error  to  aim  at  an  averaged,  uniform,  universal  culture, 
with  no  reference  to  any  one  prominent  vocation.     Artizans  and 

*  ^*  Woiildst  thoti  seem  graceful  wittioat  certainty  of  movement  1  In  ▼aiu.  Grace  is  a  reauH 
of  perfrcted  power."— Coe/Ae. 

t  This  observation  (No.  3)  is  true,  I  imagine,  of  all  instniction.  Instindive  knowledge  most 
precede  all  conecioua  acquired  knowledge ;  simple  speaking,  a  knowledge  of  language ;  sing- 
ing and  instrumental  execution,  thorough  bass;  drawing,  penKpeciive:  seeing  and  licnring, 
optics  and  acoustics :  skill  in  analysis,  chemistry:  knowledge  of  mining,  the  Fr.ieiicH  of  it 
Our  present  modes  of  instruction  frequently  reverse  this  order  of  nature,  which  is  that  Indl- 
catfd  by  the  history  of  I  he  general  progrt-ss  of  mankind;  we  would  rraeliMrt  through  science; 
pract  ce  through  theory.  Mere  knowledge  about  a  thing  is  expicied  to  serve  instead  of  nat- 
ural endowments  improved  by  practice;  and  understanding  without  powtr  or  f»eling,  the 
poHsesMion  of  both.  Thus  we  educate  to  a  hypocritical  pretense  of  bulh  power  and  feeling  ; 
mere  actors ;  to  an  empty,  stupid  imiintion  of  rent  intelligent  life.  But  the  real  higiiiM  aim 
of  instruction  should  be,  strictly  intelligent  artistic  power. 

15 
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working  men  can  not  easily  fall  into  this  error,  because  each  of  them 
is  commonly  trained  up  by  one  master  to  one  definite  occupation, 
which  is  to  be  his  support ;  but  second-rate  universally  half-informed 
men  are  proportionally  more  frequent  among  the  higher  classes. 

It  is,  however,  just  as  great  an  error,  to  devote  one^s  self  exclu- 
sively to  one  single  occupation,  neglecting  all  the  other  faculties 
which  God  has  given  us.  Even  if  not  a  jurist,  you  should  under- 
stand law  enough  to  be  able  to  sit  as  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  if  no 
preflcher,  you  should  at  least  be  able  to  conduct  divine  service  in  your 
family ;  if  no  landscape  gardener,  you  should  be  competent  to  man- 
age your  own  garden ;  if  no  physician,  yeu  should  be  able  in  case 
of  need  to  bind  up  a  wound,  if  no  physician  is  at  hand,  as  the  good 
Samaritan  did. 

What  we  require  is,  thorough  preparation  for  one  chosen  vocation, 
without  any  unnatural  self-limitation  within  it,  or  such  an  exclusive 
devotion  as  unjustly  depresses  all  the  other  faculties,  and  understands 
Dothing,  and  refuses  to  understand  any  thing,  of  the  doings  of  our 
neighbor. 

This  skill  in  our  own  vocation  and  understanding  of  that  of  others, 
16  the  true  means  of  all  friendly  and  helpful  intercourse  among  men ; 
and  enables  us  much  more  completely  to  'Move  our  neighbor  as 
ourselves.'* 

The  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  not  towards  an  arbitrary,  con- 
fused intermingling  of  employments,  but  towards  such  a  human. 
Christian  understanding  and  union  of  all  classes,  as  this.  The  sharp 
distinction  between  the  jurists  by  profession,  and  laymen,  has  disap- 
peared by  means  of  the  local  courts  {Gesehioomen  gerichie)]  that 
between  citizens  and  soldiers,  through  the  militia,  isc  The  master 
is  still  a  master,  but  not  through  any  compulsory  power  of  his  guild, 
but  through  his  own  distinguished  original  powers,  preeminently 
developed  by  conscientious  industry. 
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Xn.   EDUCATION  OP  GIRLS. 

tTnaslated  from  the  Gennan  of  Karl  von  Raumer,  for  the  Ameriean  Journal  of  Bdneation.) 


I.   FAMILT   LIPB. 

Ws  have  seen  how  important  Luther  considered  the  influence  of 
home  life ;  and  that  he  considered  good  family  management  the  basis 
of  a  good  government  of  the  people  and  of  their  true  happiness. 
**  Family  government,"  he  says,  "  is  the  first  thing ;  from  which  all 
other  governments  and  authorities  take  their  origin.  If  this  root  is 
not  good,  neither  can  the  stem  be  good  nor  can  good  fruit  follow. 
Kingdoms  are  composed  of  single  families.  Where  father  and 
mother  govern  ill,  and  let  the  children  have  their  own  way,  there  can 
neither  city,  market,  village,  country,  principality,  kingdom  nor  em- 
^pire,  be  well  and  peacefully  governed.  For  out  of  sons  are  made 
fathers  of  families,  judges,  burgomasters,  princes,  kings,  emperors, 
preachers,  schoolmasters,  kc ;  and  where  these  are  ill  trained,  there 
the  subjects  become  as  their  lord ;  the  members  as  their  head. 

**  Therefore  has  God  ordained  it  to  be  first,  as  most  important,  that 
the  family  should  be  well  governed.  For  where  the  house  is  well 
and  pro[jerly  governed,  all  else  is  well  provided  for." 

Thes^  observations  are,  after  Luther^s  fashion,  extremely  simple ; 
and  refer  us  to  family  life  as  the  source  both  of  the  happiness  and 
misery  of  nations.  Is  our  own  father-land  to  receive  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  from  this  source  f 

II.    USUAL  MANAOBMBKT  OP  PAHILT  LIPK  AND  PBMALB   KDITOATIOir. 

Pestalozzi  has  given  us,  in  his  ^Leonard  and  Gertrude^  a  very 
beautiful  and  attractive  picture  of  life  in  a  pious  family,  without 
losing  ftight  of  reality  in  exaggeration  and  romance,  or  setting  up  an 
impossible  ideal.  Upon  comparing  his  representation,  however,  with 
ordinary  family  life,  especially  that  of  our  so-called  "  educated  classes," 
the  latter  does  not  commonly  in  the  remotest  degree  correspond  with 
Pestalozzi's  ideal.  I  speak  of  *'  ordinary  "  family  life,  for  I  am  far 
from  referring  to  the  frightfully  disorderly  situation  of  too  many 
entirely  immoral,  corrupted  and  abandoned  families.  But  how  many 
fiimilies  are  considered  quite  irreproachable,  which  are  governed  by 
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ftD  entirely  vulgar  spirit,  destitute  of  reverence  for  goodness  and  truth, 
of  anj  aspiration  after  true  culture,  of  love  for  the  father-land,  of 
earnest  religious  feeling ;  utterly  superficial,  short-sighted  and  narrow- 
sou  led  !  For  such  persons,  the  highest  moral  authority  is  that  most 
useless  and  corrupting  rule,  the  prevailing  fashion ;  whidi  they  unques- 
tioningiy  obey  without  examining  it  conscientiously  or  decidedly  with- 
standing it  if  necessary.  Their  highest  appeal  is.  What  will  people 
say  ?  and  the  broadest  path  always  seems  to  them  the  most  certain. 

There  are  many  indications  of  the  profoundly  corrupting  influence 
of  such  vulgar  and  low  modes  of  thought,  upon  family  life  and  upon 
instruction.     I  shall  suggest  a  few  instances. 

Suppose  a  father  so  debased  in  mind  as  not  to  feel  any  care  for  his 
country ;  to  be  contented  if  he  is  enabled  to  go  on  peacefully  and 
prosjx'rously  in  his  own  daily  labor  or  business,  and  in  his 
wretched  amusements ;  must  not  the  example  of  such  a  father 
both  destroy  every  germ  of  patriotism,  and  quicken  every  germ  of 
Bel  lis]  in  ess? 

Nor  can  such  a  father  maintain  a  truly  and  permanently  Christian 
liJB  within  his  family.  He  will  forever  be  asking,  "What  will  people 
say  ?"  He  will  be  ashamed  to  ask  a  blessing  at  table,  and  will  not 
even  think  of  family  prayers ;  nor  will  he  even  consider  whether* 
either  the  one  or  the  other  is  pleasing  to  God.  But  he  will  be  as 
frightened  at  the  idea  that  such  devotions  are  exceedingly  disagree- 
able to  some  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  tliat  they  will  call 
him  a  pietist  for  practicing  them,  as  if  such  fault-finding  were  the 
worst  misfortune  that  could  befall  him.  He  is  a  Laodicean,  neither 
cold  nor  hot;  incapable  equally  of  a  heartj  love  and  practice  of  what 
is  good,  or  of  hearty  hatred  of  evil.  This  regard  for  consequences 
continnallv  deceives  him. 

In  thus  describing  what  is  at  present  the  condition  of  too  many 
German  families,  I  do  not  by  any  means  lose  sight  of  my  subject,  the 
education  of  girls.  For  there  are  many  homes  in  which  there  is  no 
sufth  thing  as  family  life ;  no  such  thing  as  a  close  union,  knit  together 
by  the  sincere  and  earnest  love*  of  father,  mother  and  children,  and 
thus  profoundly  happy.  On  the  other  hand,  a  chilly  ennui  prevails 
at  home,  and  to  escape  it  they  resort  elsewhere  to  seek  diversion  and 
occupation.  The  father  only  enjoys  himself  vhen  he  passes  every 
evening  at  the  casino,  or,  as  it  is  called,  **in  society,"  in  card-playing; 
the  mother,  and  the  elder  children,  attend  feminine  coffee  or  tea  cir- 
cles, (fee. ;  nnd  as  for  the  younger  children,  they  are  given  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  tlic  servants. 

*'  Nothing  can  pul  my  heart  at  rest,"  says  a  mother  in  Jean  Paul's 
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*^L€vana^  who  considers  herself  very  affectionate,  '*  except  to  take  all 
possible  pains  to  select  for  my  dear  little  children  a  conscientious 
Durse-inaid  who  will  swear  to  treat  them  like  their  own  mother,  and 
will  pray  heaven  to  punish  her  if  she  shall  neglect  her  duty  to  the 
poor  little  things,  or  shall  fur  a  single  minute  trust  them  out  of  her 
sight  or  in  strange  hands.  Great  God,  only  to  think  of  such  a  thing ! 
But  ah,  what  do  such  persons  know  of  the  solicitudes  of  an  affeo- 
tionate  mother's  heart  ?  And  therefore  I  also  am  in  tlie  habit — 
which  is  a  great  encouragement  to  me — of  having  all  my  children 
come  to  see  me  twice  n  day,  after  breakfast  and  after  dinner." 

How  true  to  life  is  this  I  We  may  see  the  nurse-maids  with  thd 
poor  neglected  children  every  day  on  all  the  city  promenades.  How 
often  do  these  servant-girU  form  improper  acquaintances,  which  they 
follow  up  even  in  an  abandoned  manner,  without  any  reference  to  the 
children.  In  the  Berlin  Zoological  Garden,  a  lady  was  once  begged 
of  by  a  woman  who  had  a  child  in  her  arms.  On  looking  at  the  child, 
the  lady  was  terrified  to  recognize  it  as  her  own.  A  wicked  nurse- 
maid had  been  for  sometime  in  the  habit  of  renting  the  child  for 
money  to  the  beggar,  who  had  misused  it  in  order  to  excite  the 
sympathies  of  the  public  "  Thus,'*  as  Fenelon  had  already  Am- 
plained,  ^*are  such  little  children  surrendered  to  improper  and  some- 
times disreputable  women,  and  that  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  deepest 
impressions  are  made !''  And  if  such  young  children  are  given  up 
in  snch  a  manner,  how  will  they  be  afterwards  educated  ? 

Now,  can  the  girls  of  such  a  family  as  has  been — and  truly — 
described,  be  educated  piously  and  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  God  ? 
Must  not  such  a  result  be  impossible,  since  parents  of  degraded  or 
pen'erted  ways  of  thinking  must  necessarily  direct  the  education  of 
their  daughters  toward  a  degraded  and  perverted  purpose?  This 
purpose  is  nothing  except  to  educate  their  girls  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  soon  get  married,  no  matter  to  whom,  provided  he  only  has 
a  good  income. 

Accordingly,  how  shall  girls  be  educated  so  as  to  please  men  ? 
This  question  states  the  pedagogical  problem  of  parents,  especially 
of  mothers.! 

If  girls  are  devoted  merely  to  become  pleasing  to  men,  every 
opportunity  must  first  of  all  be  taken  to  extend  their  acquaint- 
ance. As  soon  as  they  are  old  enough,  therefore,  they  must  go  into 
society,  and  especially  must  attend  every  ball.     Even  the  most  avari- 

•  Vol.  I.,  p  41. 

t  M-trlame  Nccker  sajs,  (Vol.  I ,  p.  68,)  "  Those  mothers  who  baTO  no  aim  in  edacating 
Uieir  daughters  except  marrying  them,  and  to  this  end  are  slaTi^hly  obedient  to  the  demands 
of  the  public,  devote  their  children,  in  our  opinion,  to  an  aaavoidable  mediocrity." 
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Cious  mother  thinks  it  her  duty  to  purchase  a  costlj  hall-dress  for  her 
daughter.  Dancing  gives  opportunities  for  making  acquaintances  on 
both  sides ;  and  how  often  has  a  ball-night,  and  even  a  single  waltz, 
given  time  enough  to  agree  upon  an  unhappy  marriage  !  In  Berlin 
there  is  even  a  term  for  such  marriges ;  they  are  called  ^  ball-mar^ 
riages.*^  Their  first  enchantment  scarcely  outlives  the  honeymoon ; 
and  many  young  couples  might  be  separated  again,  under  the  Prus- 
sian law,  on  the  ground  of  mutual  ^  insuperable  aversion,"  in  a  fort* 
night  after  their  wedding.  But  the  object  of  vulgar  parents  is  attained, 
as  has  been  observed,  when  their  daughter  has  obtained  a  husband, 
no  matter  if  she  drags  out  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  the  most  com- 
fortless wretchedness. 

We  shall  find  no  occasion  to  wonder  at  the  subjects  and  methods 
of  female  education,  wben  we  have  ascertained  its  object ;  for  this 
object  is  pursued  with  the  utmost  consistency.  '*  Since  every  thing  is 
directed,"  says  Madame  Necker,  Vol.  I.,  p.  82,  ^'to  enabling  the 
young  woman  to  become  the  choice  of  a  young  man,  all  care  is 
bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  of  outward  appearances,  no  matter  how 
other  things  turn  out.  In  this  pursuit,  the  mother  takes  a  passionate 
intftest  in  her  daughter's  success,  and  all  possible  means  are  used  to 
secure  it.''  The  girls  must  put  themselves  on  exhibition  ;  must  make 
a  brilliant  appearance  in  society.  For  this  purpose,  dancing  is  a  bet- 
ter means  than  any  thing  else  which  can  be  taught.  No  art  is  more 
jsealously  pursued,  or  with  such  unheard-of  self-sacrifice.  During  the 
winter  series  of  balls,  it  is  often  remarked,  they  undermine  their 
health,  and  are  thus  obliged  to  go  to  the  baths  in  the  summer,  in 
order  to  re-establish  their  health  for  the  next  winter.  Thus  they 
alternate,  until  health  is  entirely  gone. 

The  next  most  important  pursuit  is  singing  and  playing,  which 
girls  learn  for  exhibition  in  society.  The  piano  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  this  purpose ;  for  even  persons  destitute  of  all  musical  feeling  or 
talent  can  be  drilled  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  skill  in  piano- playing, 
especially  upon  the  lately  introduced  "  dumb  pianos,"  without  strings. 
They  are  tormented  every  day  with  hours  of  finger-exercises.  Where 
it  was  formerly  usual  to  play  sonatas,  dire,  it  is  now  the  custom  to 
play  only  finger-exercises,  the  teacher  causing  them  to  play,  in 
specified  places,  pianissimo,  piano,  forte,  fortissimo,  and  with  various 
other  degrees  of  strength,  indicated  by  their  appropriate  words. 
They  are  taught,  in  particular  to  go  at  once  from  the  softest  piano  to 
the  loudest /orfe,  because  this  produces  the  greatest  "effect;"  and 
what  do  they  play  for  except  "  effect  t"  "  In  such  hands,  the  fine  arts 
cease  to  be  fine  arts ;  the  idea  of  the  effect  to  be  produced  upon  others 
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quite  drives  out  any  attention  to  the  effect  to  be  produced  on  the 
mind  of  the  plajer."* 

Piano  players  thus  trained  can  not  fail  to  gain  the  approval  of  most 
persons,  even  of  those  quite  without  musical  capacity,  as  most  per- 
sons  are ;  for  even  such  can  judge  by  the  eye  of  the  player's  skill  of 
hand :  it  is  of  no  consequence  that  the  player  plays  utterly  without 
feeling  or  pleasure,  and  has  tormented  herself  with  laboring  in  the 
sweat  of  her  face  to  acquire  her  dexterity ;  the  attainment  is  suffi- 
cient, and  all  else  is  of  subordinate  impoitance.  '^  The  principal 
thing  is  no  longer  to  love  and  to  admire ;  it  is  to  be  admired.  The 
young  woman  does  not  trouble  herself  about  what  she  herself  feels, 
but  about  what  feelings  she  awakes  in  others."!  Good  manners  at 
present  forbid  the  hearers  from  permitting  it  to  be  seen  how  much 
the  performance  wearies  them.  They  are  expected  to  praise  every 
thing,  and  so  are  even  those  who  have  talked  incessantly  during  the 
playing.  If  such  musical  exhibitions  were  made  in  Madame  de 
G^nlis'  *'  Palace  of  Truth,"  the  expressions  of  the  real  feelings  and 
thoughts  of  the  hearers  would  be  well  worth  listening  to. 

The  pieces  of  music  which  pianists  prefer  are  simply  such  as  ace 
the  fashion,  even  if  the  worst  possible ;  provided  only  that  ihej^  are 
composed  for  "  effect,"  and  will  thus  serve  the  desired  end. 

I  have  scarcely  patience  to  speak  of  the  mode  of  singing  now  usual 
in  society.  How  disgusting  is  it  to  one  accustomed  to  a  correct  and 
simple  method  of  singing  secular  and  sacred  music,  when  he  hears 
for  the  first  time  this  unnatural,  vulgar,  affected  singing,  with  its 
jumping  from  a  scarcely  audible  piano  to  a  shrieking  ear-piercing 
fortUnmo;  its  insufferable  long-winded  howling  instead  of  a  pure 
and  precise  tone  I  Ho  feels  himself  suddenly  fallen  from  the  cheerful 
region  of  a  beautiful  fine  art,  amongst  musical  caricatures,  if  the 
singing  were  visible,  as  in  Tieck's  Garden  of  Poesy,  he  would  think 
himself  another  St.  Anthony,  all  beset  with  swarms  of  horrible 
phantoms. 

Parents  take  especial  interest  in  the  study  of  French  by  their  chil- 
dren. 'What  is  the  object  of  this  study  ?  To  enable  a  girl  to  read 
the  masterpieces  of  French  literature,  or  to  extend  their  sphere  of 
mental  vision  from  the  province  of  one  language  to  another  foreign 
one,  and  thus  to  acquaint  them  with  other  words,  idioms  and  syntax? 
Are  they  to  institute  a  comparison  between  French  ainl  German  ? 

If  we  should  put  such  questions  as  these  to  ordinary  parents,  they 
would  not  understand  them  at  all.  Our  daughters  learn  French,  they 
would  sav,  for  a  reason  that  all  the  world  knows.     It  is  to  be  a  means 


*  Madame  Nicker,  Vol.  I.,  p  73.       t  Madame  Necker,  Vol  L,  72  \  and  eomp.  11.,  p.  164 
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of  showing  themselves  cultivated,  when  they  are  in  cultivated  society  ;^ 
especially  in  the  higher  circles  where  French  is  spoken. 

The  importance  of  the  objects  aimed  at  in  the  study  of  French, 
best  appears  from  the  mode  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  it.  Yet 
it  is  misusing  the  term  ^^instruction  "  to  apply  it  here,  for  this  is  not 
instruction,  but  mere  drilling,  such  as  is  used  to  teach  starlings  and 
parrots  to  speak :  and  this  is  sought,  not  only  by  wealthy  parents, 
but  even  by  those  of  small  means,  who  often  pay  high  rates  to  mas- 
ters, or  more  frequentl}%  mistresses,  French  governesses  es])eciHl1y,  for 
the  sake  of  this  diill.  And  extraordinary  indeed  are  the  creatures 
who  are  often  sent  from  Paris  to  Germany  as  governesses,  and  to 
whom  foolish  parents  confide  the  care  of  their  children.  Mothers 
who  do  not  undeinitand  French,  must  listen  to  the  chattering  of  these 
governesses  with  their  children,  without  the  means  of  knowing 
whether  they  are  not  talking  the  most  harmful  things  to  them ;  and 
even  if  there  were  no  danger  to  the  morals  of  the  children,  still  this 
talk  is  the  most  empty  stuff;  nonsensical  conversational  phrases, 
usually  such  as  are  current  among  the  lower  ranks  in  France.  But 
governesses  of  this  class  are  not  capable  of  any  thing  beyond  this  un- 
intelligent drill ;  they  know  nothing  of  instruction ;  having  usually 
never  studied  at  all,  and  understanding  French  only  because  they  are 
French  women.  I  have  known  these  women,  to  have  no  ideas  what- 
over  of  the  French  declensions  and  conjugations,  and  unable,  if  they 
read,  for  instance,  powriez-vous,  to  find  the  meaning  of  pourriez  in 
the  dictionary.  But  aside  from  this,  their  whole  stock  of  knowledge 
is  so  entirely  made  up  of  the  most  ordinary  conversational  phrases, 
that  they  were  unable  to  translate  the  easiest  French  book,  unless  it 
consisted  altogether  of  such  phrases. 

What  has  been  said  is  sufficient  to  show  that  in  this  sort  of  study- 
ing French,  nothing  is  thought  of  except  mere  drilling:  not  culture 
at  ail,  at  lenst  in  any  proper  sense;  for  nothing  is  more  different  from 
it  than  such  French  talking.  **  Shall  I  learn  to  speak  French,''  says 
Oot'tlie,  "a  foreign  language,  in  which  I  nmst  appear  silly,  do  what  I 
will,  because  I  can  only  express  common  and  coarse  shades  of  mean- 
ing ?  For  what  distinguishes  the  blockhead  from  the  man  of  sense, 
oxce])t  that  the  latter  comprehends  quickly,  clearly  and  accurately, 
and  expresses  forcibly  the  delicate  shades  of  peculiarity  in  what  is 
around  him,  while  the  former,  just  as  every  one  must  do  in  a  foreign 
language,  must  get  along  by  the  aid  of  stereoty|)ed  memorized  phrases?" 

Thus  Goethe,  the  representative  of  German  culture,  comes  into  the 
most  diametrical  opposition  to  the  so-called  "  educated  c.hisses,"  who 
thiuk  that  ability  to  si>eak  French  constitutes  culture.     lie  tells  them 
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4>1alD]y  that  they  must  always  appear  foolish  in  their  French  converea- 
tion,  and  have  to  get  along  with  stereotyped  and  memorized  phrases. 
But  no  8neh  mere  babhle  in  French  as  that,  can  be  admitted  to  be 
even  a  had  substitute  for  real  culture. 

And  again ;  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  a  waste  of  labor,  that 
girls  should  practice  talking  French  from  a  very  early  age,  if  they  are 
to  talk  it  with  even  a  moderate  degree  of  correctness.  The  wretched 
influence  of  this  practice  on  the  native  language  will  be  understood 
by  any  one  who  comprehends  how  great  a  gift  of  God  is  that  of  the 
mother4ongue,  and  how  wonderfully,  by  means  of  it,  he  is  able  to 
express  and  cummuuicate  his  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings.  But  this 
living  speech,  welling  forth  from  the  inmost  being,  is  exactly  the 
opposite  of  the  entirely  mechanical  French  which  children  learn,  and 
which  includes  nothing  whatever  either  of  thought  or  feeling.  And 
if  they  obtain  by  practice  some  facility  in  French  conversational 
fiouriahcs,  they  forthwith  transfer  their  lifeless  mannerism  to  their 
own  languagi',  and  talk  German  without  feeling  or  thought.  Girls, 
too,  who  are  sent  to  female  schools,  frequently  fall  into  the  hands  of 
snch  French  women  as  have  already  been  described.  Some  parents, 
who  think  no  attainment  valuable  in  comparison  with  facility  in 
speaking  French,  send  their  daughters  to  French  or  Swiss  schools, 
where  they  can  hear  and  speak  nothing  but  French.  In  such  a 
foreign  atmos]»here,  they  too  often  become  quite  estranged  from  their 
native  home  and  country. 

This  unnatural  over-valuation  of  the  French  has,  unfortunately, 
nothing  whatever  in  the  nature  of  an  antidote,  in  the  methods  era- 
ployed  in  teaching  German.  This  observation  applies,  however,  not 
to  the  rudiments  of  instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  but  to  the 
more  advanced  course  in  German,  instruction  in  which  is  almost  as 
perverted  as  that  in  French,  though  in  quite  an  opposite  manner. 
While  girls  are  trained  to  practice  French  modes  of  speech  without 
feeling  or  intelligence,  the  teacher  in  German,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
quires them  to  understand  fully  every  thing  that  they  read ;  nay,  they 
must  do  more  than  understand  it:  thev  must  be  conscious  of  their 
own  understanding  of  it.  To  this  end,  all  that  they  read  is  explained 
to  them  at  great  length,  and  with  great  fullness ;  they  are  made  to 
write  out  whatever  they  have  felt  and  tliought  while  reading;  and  to 
torment  themselves  most  pitifully,  to  waken  in  themselves  some  feel- 
ings or  thoughts  which  they  may  write  down. 

Such  instruction  is  fit  enough  to  train  blue-stockings;  it  is  nothing 
excej)t  a  school  of  the  most  he-artlera  and  false  hypocrisy.  The  mode 
of  training  used  to  make  them  read  **  with  expression,*'  is  one  quite 
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aimilar  to  that  used  to  teach  to  play  the  piano  ^  with  ezpreaaion."  As 
in  the  latter  case,  so  in  reading,  the  forte  and  piano  tones  are  in  pan 
brought  out  by  numberless  oral  rules,  and  partly  by  showing  how  the 
various  grades  of  expression  are  to  be  secureif  by  using  more  or  less 
force  in  the  touch  or  j^oice.  Thus,  in  a  poem  of  Gellert's,  I  find 
various  sizes  of  type  used,  as  follows : — 

**How  GREAT  is  the  almighty  ooodnbmI 

Is  there  one  man  wbo  doee  not  feel  i^— 

Who  with  hardentd  •oaoeptibilitiee 

Smothers  the  gratitude  which  he  ought  to  feel? 

NO!  To  appreciate  God*8  lo^t 

Shall  ever  be  my  supsemk  duty. 

The  Ixtrd  has  never  forgotten  me; 

And  neither  shall  my  heart  forget  Aim/*'* 

Wooden  teachers  think  that  to  read  with  stress  of  voice  is  to  read 
with  expression.  It  is  most  repulsive  to  a  natural-minded  person  to 
hear  girls  declaim  with  such  pretentious  affectation,  especially  when, 
as  is  often  the  case,  they  blunder  and  throw  the  accent  into  the  wrong 
place,  thus  betraying  the  whole  mindlessness  of  their  arL 

Buffon*s  maxim  is  often  repeated,  that  ** Style  is  the  Man;**  but 
our  ordinary  method  of  cultivating  the  style  can  certainly  not  be 
recognized  as  a  true  method  of  mental  culture.  How  absurdly 
selected  are  the  themes  given  to  girls  for  composition !  They  are, 
for  instance,  set  to  write  letters  describing  the  death  of  a  father  or 
brother,  or  the  birth  of  a  sister,  and  by  this  means  to  put  themselves 
into  th^  appropriate  state  of  mindlf  Or  they  are  put  to  write 
essays  upon  the  usefulness  of  the  sciences,  the  excellence  of  virtue, 
dec.,  &c  Nothing  can  be  more  tiresome  than  to  read  the  letters 
written  by  girls  who  have  been  taught  in  this  way ;  first  painfully 
thought  out,  and  then  copied  off  clean.  Such  letters  contain  nothing 
at  all,  except  a  quantity  of  formal  phrases,  in  which  they  excuse 
themselves  to  their  correspondent  with  hypocritical  modesty,  as  not 
possessing  that  faculty  for  writing  letters  which  the  other  has ;  that 
they  have  no  time  to  acquire  it,  and  the  like ;  and  the  whole  letter 
is  filled  with  such  matter.  •  If  after  reading  it  all,  we  inquire.  What 
in  brief  is  the  substance  of  that  ?  there  is  no  answer.  How  different 
is  the  case,  when  an  unaffected  girl  who  has  escaped  such  a  pervert- 
ing training,  narrates  without  any  painful  forethought  to  her  friend, 
whom  she  has  seen,  what  journeys  she  has  made,  what  books  she 
has  read,  and  whatever  other  things  have  happened.     It  is  a  pleasure 

^  Rhenich  Oaxettr  (/ZAWni«rA«JV«r/er),  1836,  (Junuarj  to  June),  p.  354. 

t  ^  Waste  none  of  your  time  iu  puttiuf  yourself  iuto  suies  ormiiid,"  says  Claudius 
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to  read  such  letters,  often  characterized  by  poetical  feeling  and 
native  humor,  and  free  from  the  encumbering  constraint  of  school 
discipline. 

But  this  does  not  by  any  means  complete  the  list  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  school  instruction  of  our  girls.  Read,  for  in- 
stance, the  first  invitation  programme  that  comes  to  hand,  of  a  girl's 
school  examination:  what  an  excessive  number  of  studies  is  there  I 
Many  of  them,  rightly  taught,  would  be  exceedingly  beneficial ;  and 
if  ill-taught,  exceedingly  harmful.  Such  for  instance,  is  natural  his- 
tory. Who  does  not  take  pleasure  in  seeing  a  girl  who  loves  flowers, 
carefully  watering  them  every  day,  placing  them  in  the  sun,  and 
taking  care  of  them  with  as  much  love  and  skill  as  the  most  indus- 
trious and  intelligent  gardener  1  But  some  children  nine  or  ten  years 
old,  instead  of  amusing  themselves  in  a  childlike  manner  with  the 
colors  and  ^tnell  of  a  flower,  are  forced  by  the  teacher  to  pull  them 
apart  and  determine  the  correct  names  of  all  the  parts ;  as  root,  stem, 
leaf-sheath,  leaf^  upper  surface,  under  surface,  circumference,  base, 
apices,  veins,  dn^,  dbc,  or  the  teacher  spins  out  a  lecture  on  the 
ordinary  violet  which  would  occupy  eight  or  ten  printed  pages.  Just 
as  if  God  had  let  the  flowers  grow,  only  so  that  teachers  might  make 
use  of  them  for  their  idle  foolish  pedagogical  experiments.  £ven 
what  is  most  alive  and  beautiful,  fades  and  dies  if  touched  by  the  hand 
of  a  foolish  pedant. 

This  instruction  of  girls  in  so  many  departments,  usually  with  a 
pedantic  discursiveness  and  pretense  of  thoroughness,  leaves  but  very 
little  time,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  for  active  occupation  in  house- 
keeping.^ I  have  known  girls  who  labored  at  their  school  lessons, 
even  into  the  night  Young  housekeepers  find  themselves  in  no  very 
pleasant  situation,  when  they  find  that  the  time  which  they  have  thus 
spent  leaves  them  in  entire  ignorance  of  what  they  need  to  know  and 
do  in  their  new  vocation.  Their  kitchen,  for  instance,  must  be  entirely 
under  the  control  of  their  cook,  no  matter  how  ignorant  she  is ;  and 
tlie  young  mistress,  instead  of  being  able  to  instruct  her  servant,  is 
on  the  contrary  forced  to  take  the  utmost  pains  to  leam  her  art  from 
her,  and  not  to  make  any  blunders  herself. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  remedy  this  difficulty  by  placing  girls  for 
a  time  with  a  cook  or  boarding-house  keeper.  But  besides  that  such 
an  arrangement  brings  a  young  girl  into  a  situation  not  the  most 
desirable,  she  does  not  in  such  a  place  learn  the  sort  of  cooking  that 
she  will  need  to  practice  at  her  own  house,  and  much  that  she  does 
learn  will  bo  usless  there. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  manner  in  which  the  daughters  of 
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families  of  the  class  which  I  have  been  describing,  use  their  leisure 
tiinp.  Parties,  balls,  the  theater,  occupy  much  of  it ;  and  they  en- 
deavor to  kill  time  at  home,  by  reading  novels^  It  would  be  difficult 
to  decide  whether  the  parties,  the  balls,  the  theater,  or  the  romances, 
exert  the  worst  influence  on  a  girl.  I  have  already  mentioned  balls. 
Theatrical  exhibitions  are  attended  without  any  discrimination  by 
parents  between  what  is  good  and  bad  in  morals  or  artistic  value. 
One  of  the  most  corrupting  of  Kotzebue's  plays,  in  wliich  all  the  five 
acts  consist  of  one  sustained  double  entendre^  is  now  the  favorite  per- 
formance at  Breslau,  and  is  attended  by  young  and  old.  An  improv- 
ing school  indeed  is  aflforded  fur  girls,  by  an  equivocal  play,  performed 
by  actors  of  equivocal  character,  and  with  professional  skill ;  and 
where  vices  are  made  to  appear  desirable  and  virtue  wearisome  and 
stupid! 

But  perhaps  the  most  destructive  habit  of  all  is  the  indiscriminate 
reading  of  all  romances  that  girls  can  find.  A  morbid  voracity  pos- 
seses  them;  they  read  and  read,  wiihout  becoming  at  all  satisfied  or 
nourished  by  what  they  devour.  It  operates,  on  the  contrary,  as  a 
poison.  If  a  standard  work  happens  to  stray  amongst  the  trash  of 
their  circulating  library,  they  pay  no  attention  to  it.  One  of  these 
romance  readers,  wh^n  asked  if  she  had  read  Goethe's  ^^IpKigenia^ 
replied  "  I  believe  so  T' 

This  sort  of  reading  destroys  the  most  agreeable  and  active  mental 
faculties  of  a  girl's  mind,  and  substitutes  a  fixed  character  of  frivolity 
which  makes  them  entirely  unfit  to  fulfill  tlieir  household  duties  with 
modef^ty  and  efficiency,  and  to  lead  a  quiet  and  godly  life.  Serious 
and  holy  thoughts  find  no  plnc%  in  the  minds  of  such  perverted  young 
women ;  for  how  could  such  thoughts  dwell  in  the  same  mind  with 
frivolous  love  stories  and  errouebus,  vulgar  and  fantastic  ideals  of 
love  •? 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  away  from  this  too  common,  godless  and 
hopeh-ss  method  of  educating  girls,  with  all  its  accompanying  errors, 
and  to  inquire  after  the  right  method. 

HI.   UARRIAOR. — DUTIRS   OP    PARENTS   AS  TO   EDDCATING   THEIR   CHILDREN. 

Luther  has  referred  us  to  the  family,  as  the  source  of  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  nations ;  let  us  proceed  to  examine  what  are  the  sources 
of  the  hap]»iness  or  misery  of  families. 

These  states  are  inaugurated  through  marriage;  and  they  have  as 
many  sources  therefore,  as  there  are  difterent  marriages.  While  a 
consecrated  love  has  caused  the  marriage,  if  it  wa%  to  use  a  common 
ex])re^s':on  made  in  heaven,  there  arc  others  an  infinite  distance  below 
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tbese,  M'liicb  have  been  brought  about  by  the  most  impure  lust  or  the 
coldest  and  most  oatculating  avarice. 

A  consecrated  beginning  promises  a  holy  and  blessed  married  life, 
in  truth  and  love,  even  to  old  age ;  but  if  the  source  of  the  niarriage 
was  impure,  the  subsequent  mariied  life  will  comnionly  be  also  im- 
pure and  unblessed.  We  have  already  seen  what  degraded  views  aro 
only  too  common,  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  even  amongst  those  of 
ih*s  hijL^her  ranks ;  and  this  may  indicate  the  corruption  that  prevails 
in  such  marriages. 

Let  us  now  consider  What  are  the  duties  of  the  father  and  mother, 
wlu»se  marriage  is  such  as  God  a]>proves,  in  relation  to  the  education 
of  thi'ir  children. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  beautiful  delineation  of  a  sanctified 
family  life  which  is  presented  in  Pestalozzi's  "  Leonard  and  Gertrmle^ 
We  necessarily  love  and  respect  Gertrude,  when  we  see  her  so  full  of 
faithful  love  to  her  husband,  her  children,  the  neglected  poor  uf  tho 
parish,  and  at  the  same  time  so  intelligent  and  active  in  her  compre- 
hensive benevolence.  • 

I  find  but  one  fault  found,  even  by  women,  who  well  understand 
what  is  agreeable  to  them.  Leonard,  they  say,  is  a  good -hearted 
man,  and  industrious  at  his  work;  but  weak,  and  often  wanting  in 
tact,  and  easily  led  astray.  Such  a  person  is  not  fit  to  be  a  father  of 
a  family ;  a  wife  could  tind  no  support  from  him ;  she  would  on  the 
contrary  have  to  take  him  under  her  protection  and  guidance,  and 
make  up  for  his  deficiencies.  But  they  exclaim,  if  he  were  only  as  a 
father  what  Gertrude  is  as  a  mother,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
education  of  the  children  I       _^^^^ 

These  very  correct  obser^^^^^Bd  us  very  naturally  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  respectiv^^^^^^father  and  mother  in  teaching 
their  daughters.  ^WW^ 

Many  persons  believe  that  this  department  of  education  belongs  to 
the  mother  alone  ;  that  the  father  should  scarcely  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  it.  This  mciy  appear  correct,  but  it  is  appearance  only.  The 
man  who  marries  with  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the  step,  must 
to  some  extent  know  what  he  is  doing ;  roust  have  some  sort  of  idea 
and  Conception  of  marriage.  He  will  reflect  U{>on  the  duties  which 
he  a-^ii^umes  to  his  wife  and  to  his  children — in  case  he  should  have 
ohildren.  Love  and  conscientiousness  will  oblige  him  to  consider  the 
subject  of  children's  education ;  its  objects,  and  the  road  toward  them. 
With  every  year  and  with  every  child  who  is  sent  him  by  God,  his 
pedngogical  problem  becomes  clearer  to  him,  and  his  skill  in  .^^olving 
it  increases.    An  intelligent  and  modest  wife  will  find  herself  hup- 
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fOTted  by  such  a  man,  and  will  wilHngly  learn  from  him ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  an  intelligent  husband,  who  knows  his  abilities  and  duties, 
can  with  confidence  entrust  to  his  wife  all  the  details  of  the  educa- 
tion of  her  daughters.  For  however  great  his  good  will,  he  will  not 
be  in  circumstances  to  undertake  the  management  of  this  detail. 
Such  a  labor  would  usually  require  more  time  than  his  duties  as  a 
citizen  will  permit ;  and  what  is  more,  would  require  gifts  which  he 
has  not,  but  with  which  women  are  richly  endowed. 

But  what  is  the  proper  duty  of  the  father  in  educating  his  daugh- 
ters, is  a  question  not  answered  in  Pestaloza's  character  of  Leonard. 
He  has  made  the  wife  conduct  the  whole  of  it,  without  advising  on 
the  subject  with  her  husband  at  all.  In  this  department,  in  fact,  she 
performs  the  double  duty  of  both  &ther  and  mother. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  importance  of  the 
labors  of  the  wife,  even  in  the  education  of  boys,  can  not  be  too  highly 
estimated.    The  most  skillful  educators  are  agreed  on  this  point 

Thus  Fenelon  says,  in  his  valuable  book  on  the  education  of  girls, 
^Are  not  the  duties  of  wives  the  basis  of  all  of  life?  Is  it  not  they 
who  destroy  or  uphold  the  family  ?  They  exert  the  most  important 
influence  upon  the  good  or  bad  morals  of  almost  all  the  world.  An 
intelligent,  industrious,  profoundly  religious  wife,  is  the  soul  of  the 
whole  household;  she  governs  it  in  things  both  temporal  and 
spintual.** 

Fenelon  then  proceeds  to  show  more  at  length,  how  the  wife's  in- 
fluence may  tend  either  to  the  salvation  or  the  destruction  of  her 
husband  and  her  children ;  so  that  her  labors  for  the  good  of  society 
are  scarcely  less  important  than  U^^pf  her  husband. 

Luther  says  that  pious  famU^^^Bjuh  the  happiness  of  nations ; 
and  Fenelon  and  Pestalozzi  ^^^^^Bs,  that  pious  wives  are  the 
chief  basis  of  the  happiness  ^HHra.  Even  though  they  have 
DO  direct  influence  upon  church  and  state,  they  still  have  an  indirect 
one  which  is  important,  by  reason  of  its  influence  upon  the  education 
not  only  of  g^irls,  but  also  of  boys. 

Every  one  knows  how  great  have  been  the  obligrations  of  eminent 
men,  such  as  the  Gracchi,  St  Augustine,  dbc.,  to  their  mothers.  And 
how  many  obscure  and  unknown  labors  of  mothers,  in  the  education 
of  their  sons,  are  known  only  to  God !  Innumerable  are  the  men 
who  have  all  their  lives  blessed  the  memory  of  the  dear  mothers  who 
brought  them  up  to  goodness  from  their  youth,  with  unfailing 
faithfulness. 

And  if  the  influence  of  mothers  upon  the  education  of  boys  is  so 
great,  notwithstanding  that  fathers,  teachers,  fellow-pupib,  and  so 
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many  otbere,  exert  a  ooincident  influence  in  this  education,  how  much 
greater  must  it  be  upon  tliat  of  girls,  who  are  intrusted  almost 
exclusively  to  their  mother's  care. 

The  consideration  of  the  importance  of  this  influence  has  of  Uile 
years  led  to  the  establishment  of  institutions  expressly  to  train  girls 
as  teachers ;  it  has  even  been  suggested  that  teachers'  seminaries  for 
girls  should  be  established.  In  such  institutions,  the  inspector  and 
his  wife  and  children  are  intended  to  form  a  normal  family,  in  and  by 
whose  influence  the  pupils  are  to  be  trained;  and  in  particular, 
especial  care  is  taken  to  teach  them,  as  much  as  is  possible,  in 
accurately  fixed  hours. 

A  sensible  man  will  feel  at  once  the  unnatural  character  of  this 
phin.  Girls  belong  to  their  t>wn  families  ;  family  life  is  their  school ; 
their  own  father  is  the  normal  father,  their  own  mother  the  normal 
mother ;  such  is  the  ordinance  of  God.  The  older  girls,  in  assisting 
their  mothers  in  housekeeping,  in  teaching  the  younger  children,  &c^ 
learn  in  the  simplest  and  most  natural  way  what  they  will  subse- 
quently need  to  know,  as  housewives ;  without  being  pedantically  and 
coarsely  instructed  about  their  future  duties  as  mothers,  and  being 
only  made  into  governesses  after  all.  For  nothing  but  governesses 
can  be  formed  by  such  a  seminary  as  we  have  made  mention  of;  stiff 
governesses,  who  will  bring  their  husbands  no  dowry  except  a  system 
of  education ;  and  who  will  believe  that  only  they  understand  this 
subject,  having  studied  it  secundum  arUm,  whereas  the  husband  not 
having  graduated  at  such  a  school,  can  know  nothing  of  it,  and  has 
no  business  to  say  any  thing  about  it 
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Fenelon's  work  on  '*  Female  ^^^^^V?"  begins  with  these  words : — 
^Nothing  is  so  much  neglectecni^re  education  of  girls.''  At  pres- 
ent, perhaps  he  would  write,  instead  of  "  neglected,"  something  like 
**  bescribbled  and  perverted."  So  much  we  have  already  seen.  But 
what  is  the  remedy  !  It  is  ea.sy  to  find  fault,  but  difiScult  to  effect 
improvement,  and  doubly  so  when  we  scarcely  know  how  or  where 
to  begin.     Yet  it  will  not  sufiice  to  fall  into  inactive  despair. 

Let  us  above  all  things  retain  our  belief  that  God  has  planted 
maternal  love  in  the  heart  of  every  mother ;  and  that  every  mother, 
at  least  generally  speaking,  will  gladly  fulfill  her  duties  to  her  chil- 
dren, if  she  knows  what  they  are.  But  if  they  pursue  the  most  mis- 
taken measures,  as  we  have  seen  they  do,  if  they  even  do  this  at  a 
co'^t  of  self-sacrifice,  it  is  usually  for  the  reason  that  they  think  these 
mistaken  measures  are  the  right  ones,  and  such  as  will  promote  the 
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good  of  their  daughters.  If,  for  instance,  a  mother  fancies  that  the 
greatest  misfortune  to  her  daugiiter  would  be  to  remain  unmarried, 
she  would  resort  even  to  the  silliest  means  to  prevent  such  a  misfor- 
tune. But  if  they  could  be  convinced  tliat  it  is  by  no  means  always 
a  misfortune  to  remain  unmarried,  or  at  any  rate  a  much  smaller  one 
than  thai  of  an  unhappy  marriage,  such  as  we  have  referred  to — if 
they  could  be  convinced  that  good  men  are  not  commonly  to  be  found 
where  they  look  for  them,  in  balls  and  parties  of  pleasure — surely 
they  would  not  remain  in  their  wrong  ways;  surely  maternal  love 
Would  then  bring  them  back  to  the  right  path. 

But  sensible  mothers  will  reply :  "  We  are  no  better  off  for  this 
delineation  of  the  common  perversions  of  education,  even  though  we 
are  forced  with  sorrow  to  acknowledge  ils  truth.  What  we  need  is, 
to  know  how  to  rescue  ourselves  from  the  current  of  evil  customs, 
and  how  to  educate  our  children  in  an  intelhgent  and  Christian 
manner.'* 

**  Nor  is  it  of  any  use  to  us  to  acquaint  us  with  general  principles  of 
education.  Wo  may  be  convinced  of  their  truth,  but  if  wo  attempt 
to  put  them  in  practice,  we  shall  quickly  see  how  great  a  gulf  there 
is  between  counsel  and  action.  *'  To  act  according  to  our  own  reflec- 
tions brings  us  inconveniences,'^  says  Goethe ;  but  the  case  is  worse 
than  this.  Inconveniences  we  were  accustomed  to ;  these  would  be 
00  obstacle  to  our  good  will.  But  abstract  pedagogical  rules  are  of 
DO  use  whatever ;  no  more  than  a  couple  of  algebraical  formulas 
would  be,  to  enable  us  to  teach  our  girls  all  the  practical  aiithmetio 
of  housekeeping." 

"What  our  children  need  is  little  details  of  trainincf ;  the  smallest 
details ;  we  need  advice  upon  uMiiB^h  men  contemptuously  term 
minutiae,  and  trifles.  But  ^■SRHR''^^^  importance  are  hidden 
within  these  trifles,  as  in  seediiflMV'  germ  only  develops  in  after 
years.*' 

From  my  own  conviction  of  the  truth  of  such  claims  as  these,  I 
shall  in  the  sequel  discuss  as  much  of  these  details  as  I  h<ive  been 
able  to  master  from  my  own  observation  of  the  pedagogical  labora  of 
women  within  the  circle  of  their  own  famil3\ 

I  have  already  devoted  a  chapter  each  to  "  Early  Infancy  *'  and 
**  Religious  Instruction."*  Although  in  these  chapters  I  have  con- 
sidered details,  yet  it  has  been  with  too  little  reference  to  their  manage- 
ment in  daily  life.     I  should  therefore  expose  myself  to  the  bhune 


*  "  In  addition  to  whiit  I  Fhall  say  lu  the  following  chapters,  especially  the  last,  on  reliiriona 
and  moral  cMlucnt  on  and  inslrnclion,  I  would  refer  to  these  two  chapters,  and  ali^n  tn  the 
aubseq'ient  section,  he.idcd  '  Chritftiniiity  iu  Education.'  "  See  Baruai'd's  ^'American  Jour- 
nolo/  BdtuatioHy"  Vol.  Vll.,  3S1— 11& 
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of  which  I  have  been  spealcing,  if  I  did  not  endeavor  in  the  following 
pages  to  make  up  for  such  deficiencies. 

V.   RRUQIOin  AND  MORAL  COLTOES. 

1.  Before  the  preparation  for  confirmation. 

The  parents  are  bound  to  the  sacred  duty  of  cultivating  the  seeds 
of  the  new  birth.  The  mother  should  pray  for  the  child,  and  should 
teach  it  to  pray  for  itself  as  early  as  possible ;  so  that  prayer  shall 
become  a  second  nature  to  it  Our  ancient  morning  and  evening 
hymns  contain  stanzas  very  proper  to  be  used  as  prayers  by  children. 
Such  a  short  prayer  in  verse  should  be  taught  the  child  by  the  mother 
as  soon  as  it  can  speak ;  and  it  should  repeat  it  after  her,  with  its 
hands  folded,  syllable  by  syllable.  It  should  afterwards  learn  to  pray 
without  having  the  words  repeated  to  it ;  still  with  folded  hands. 

The  mother  should  relate  to  the  child  Bible  stories,  particularly 
about  the  child  Christ.  After  the  third  year,  Luther^s  smaller  cate- 
chism may  bo  taught  it  by  heart,  but  only  in  very  small  portions  and 
without  the  explanations,  which  Luther  himself  directs  to  be  taught 
to  children  of  from  seven  to  ten.  The  child  may  during  this  period 
also  learn  short  verses  of  the  Bible,  and  stanzas  from  hymns,  particu- 
larly Christmas  hymns.  The  children  will  often  come  to  their  mother 
at  times  when  she  can  hear  them  repeat  their  texts  and  verses ;  and 
she  can  often  find  other  occasions  to  remind  them  of  what  they  have 
learned,  and  to  make  brief  and  forcible  applications ;  which  must  not 
however  be  extended  into  long  sermons.  A  good  picture  Bible  will 
strikingly  illustrate  these  maternal  instructions ;  and  an  older  sister 
will  find  much  pleasure  in  showing  the  pictures  to  the  younger  ones, 
and  telling  them  the  appropriate  stories. 

The  shorter  and  more  simple  the  prayer  which  the  mother  hears 
her  child  repeat  at  evening  and  morning,  the  greater  will  be  its 
tendency  to  cause  the  child  to  add  petitions  relating  to  its  own  little 
afifaii's.  It  will  at  night  thank  God  for  all  His  favors  given  during  the 
day,  will  pray  for  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  if  it  has  done 
any  thing  wrong,  will  sincerely  ask  God's  forgiveness. 

However  insignificant  such  little  beginnings  of  Christian  instruction 
may  seem,  they  still  contain  the  living  germs  of  the  subsequent  Chris- 
tian life.  They  are  the  seeds  of  profound  love  and  undoubting  con- 
fidence toward  God,  of  humble  confession  of  sin  and  hearty  gratitude 
to  him  who  died  that  we  might  obtain  forgiveness ;  seeds  of  love 
towrd  all  mankind.  Thus,  Christianity  will  become  a  second  nature 
to  the  child,  so  firmly  rooted  within  its  nature  that  it  can  never  be 

uprooted,  even  by  the  most  violent  tempest 

16 
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It  is  evident  of  course  that  Christian  education  can  exist  only  in 
Christian  families ;  but  even  Christian  parents  must  exercise  great 
watchfulness  to  see  that  their  lives  harmonize  with  their  teachings  to 
their  children.  Otherwise  the  little  ones  will  be  altogether  perplexed 
and  doubtful.  Even  earnest  Christians  easily  fall  into  many  errors, 
such  especially  as  tend  toward  a  false  pietism.  Such  errors  are,  too 
frequent  and  verbose  admonitions  to  the  children  ;  too  long  devotional 
'exercises;  obliging  them  to  express  pious  feelings;  and  continual, 
wearisome,  pietistic  sermonizing.  I  might  add,  the  too  early  carrying 
the  children  to  church.  Ordinar}'  sermons  are  too  long  and  too  hard 
of  understanding  for  children,  which  indeed  is  a  reason  why  a  special 
divine  service,  shorter  and  adapted  to  children's  minds,  is  needed. 
But  such  a' service  will  be  found  very  liable  to  degenerate  into  an  in- 
sipid, affectedly  childish,  and  entirely  useless  pietistic  style  of  sermon^ 
izing.  Various  errors  are  practiced  in  the  mode  of  conducting  relig- 
ious exercises.  They  weary  by  their  length,  and  still  more  by  their 
frequent  abstract  dogmatizing.  Teachers  frequently  give  out  to 
female  pupils  themes,  for  compositbn,  on  religious  subjects,  far  beyond 
their  powers,  and  leading  them  into  a  class  of  discussions  where  they 
are  not  at  home,  and  ought  not  to  be.  At  a  period  like  the  present, 
when  so  many  of  the  clergy  believe  so  profoundly  in  the  reflective 
theology,  in  the  so-called  "  Christian  consciousness,*'  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  the  poor  school-girls  fare  but  ill.  What  they  need  is,  to  grow 
up  in  Christian  simplicity,  in  an  undoubting,  deep-rooted,  common- 
sense  faith ;  and  to  remain  all  their  lives  children,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Christ  requires  it,  of  such  as  are  to  constitute  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Dogmatical  discussions,  which  they  are  usually  unable  to  fol- 
low, only  confuse  them,  and  render  them  liable  to  errors  in  doctrine. 

While  instruction  of  this  sort  strains  and  over-exerts  the  under- 
standing very  fuolishly,  there  is  an  over-exertion  of  a  still  more  harm- 
ful but  opposite  kind.  I  refer  to  the  mode  pursued  by  some  senti- 
mental religious  teachers ;  who,  instead  of  earnestly  and  seriously 
pointing  out  to  their  pupils  the  way  of  salvation,  devote  all  their  at- 
tention to  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  feelings  of  the  girls,  for 
merely  the  moment.  For  the  moment,  I  say,  because  this  sort  of 
overstrained  feeling  is  usually  followed  by  a  reaction  into  entire  indif- 
ference. Too  often,  also,  the  teacher,  in  his  joy  at  having  produced 
the  desired  state  of  feeling,  adds  a  further  complimentary  notice  of 
die  pupil,  for  her  possession  of  feelings  so  susceptible,  pure,  &c.  The 
excitement  of  the  girl's  feelings  soon  passes  away ;  but  not  so  th^  un- 
blessed vanity  which  the  poor  child  thus  contracts  from  her  instruc- 
tion in  religion. 
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Girls  educated  at  home  in  the  Bible,  the  Binaller  catechism,  and 
the  old  religious  hymnsy  to  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Chris- 
tianity, are  thus  properly  prepared  fof  the  instructions  which  precede 
confirmation. 

2.  Ftar  of  death. 

One  blessing  of  early  Ohristian  instruction  is,  that  it  leaves  no 
room  in  children's  hearts  for  the  fear  of  death.  This  good  result  is, 
however,  sometimes  hindered  by  foolish  parents,  who  speak  of  deatB 
in  the  hearing  of  their  children  as  a  terrible  thing,  of  which  every 
one  must  be  afraid ;  or  who  say  on  one  occasion  and  another,  ^*  Don't 
do  so ;  it  will  kill  you." 

If  children  are  taught,  even  when  those  die  who  are  most  beloved, 
that  the  dead  are  with  God,  and  happy ;  and  are  taught  the  texts  of 
the  Bible  on  this  subject,  and  the  beautiful  encouraging  verses  of  our 
ancient  hymns,  then  all  the  tears  which  they  would  shed  would  be 
only  for  the  absence  of  the  beloved  dead.  They  would  weep  no 
doubt,  being  only  feeUe  children.  But  if  they  should  not,  it  should 
not  be  considered  a  mark  of  hard-heartedness ;  and  still  less  should 
they  be  blamed  as  for  indifference ;  for  such  treatment  will  be  very 
likely  to  make  them  hypocritical. 

Children  who  have  from  early  youth  been  taught  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  that  through  death  we  pass  to  heaven,  and  to  the  Saviour, 
will  by  means  of  their  encouraging  and  profound  faith  be  found  most 
efficient  comforters  to  their  parents,  if  afflicted  by  the  death  of  those 
they  love. 

3.  Awakening  of  mvy  and  covetousness  in  children, 

I  have  already  referred  to  Hufeland*s  book,  ^  Good  Counsel  to 
Mothers  on  the  Physical  Management  of  Infants  ;"*  a  book  whidi 
every  mother  should  become  familiar  with ;  which  Jean  Paul  even 
says  she  should  learn  by  heart,  before  the  birth  of  her  first  child. 
Hufeland  says,  **Few  persons  will  ever  believe  that  it  can  be  of  any 
importance  to  secure  for  children,  in  the  very  earliest  portion  of  their 
lives,  the  enjoyment  of  open  air,  and  various  other  things  herein  pre- 
scribed ;  and  yet  this  is  exactly  the  time  in  which  the  foundation  of 
sound  bodily  health  for  the  child  must  necessarily  be  laid."  Precisely 
as  important  and  fundamental  as  physical  management  in  this  early 
period  of  life,  is  for  the  body,  is  its  moral  training  for  the  soul.  A 
child  often  receives  impressions  which  last  its  whole  lifetime,  before 
we  have  any  idea  that  it  can  receive  any  impressions  at  all.  **  If  the 
disfigurements  of  the  soul,"  remarks  Jean  Paul,  *' which  wrong 
management  during  the  first  years  of  life  entails  upon  children,  were 

*  Quttr  Rath  an  Mmter  titer  dUphytUche  BehandUmg  Kleiner  Kinder." 
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as  visible  as  broken  bones,  deformed  limbs,  and  other  corporeal  defector 
what  a  terrible  sight  would  the  rising  generation  present  T' 

I  will  instance  a  few  cases  of  such  wrong  management : — 

We  often  hear  it  said  to  little  children,  "£at  quickly,  or  else  your 
sister  will  get  it ;"  or,  "  If  you  don't  eat  it  right  up,  I  will."  If  a 
child  has  a  new  garment  or  toy,  it  is  told,  "  This  is  yours  all  alone ; 
your  little  brother  can't  have  it.  See ;  the  other  children  have  noth- 
*ing  so  pretty ;  nobody  but  you."  I  have  often  observed  mothers 
look  on  quite  indifferently  at  such  things,  and  even  do  the  like  them- 
selves ;  a  most  painful  sight  Such  things  implant  and  cultivate  ill- 
will  and  vataity  in  children,  before  they  are  old  enough  to  feel  the 
pleasure  of  giving  or  of  sympathy.  It  would  be  better  to  let  other 
children  be  about  when  a  child  is  eating,  even  when  it  is  very  young ; 
and  to  let  it  give  them  now  and  then  a  mouthful.  They  will  be 
pleased,  and  will  show  it  Or  if  there  is  no  other  child  to  be  present 
the  person  who  feeds  it  might  perhaps  take  a  spoonful  of  the  food, 
and  commend  it,  as  received  from  the  child.  Such  methods  would 
early  accustom  it  to  have  some  regard  for  others,  and  not  for  itself 
alone.  If  a  child  receives  a  gift  of  flowers,  or  any  playthings  that 
can  be  divided  without  being  spoiled,  it  should  early  be  accustomed 
to  give  away  some  part  of  them.  Things  not  divisible,  it  should  be 
taught  to  use  alternately  with  other  children.  Almost  every  child, 
thus  taught,  will  even  desire  to  impart  of  its  possessions  to  others. 

It  is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  excite  any  sort  of  rivalry  in  children ; 
although  it  is  frequently  done.  I  have  seen  not  merely  ignorant 
nurses,  but  mothers  and  fathers  too,  caress  the  children  of  others  until 
their  own  children  became  angry  and  cried.  The  parents  would  then 
say,  *^  See  how  that  child  loves  me !" 

4.  Love  of  brothers  and  sisters. 

This  seems  a  perfectly  natural  and  inborn  disposition ;  and  yet  we 
find  many  families  whose  children  never  agree,  but  are  constantly 
quarreling  with  each  other. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  with  Rousseau  would  charge  all  the 
faults  and  sins  of  children  upon  their  parents  and  teachers ;  although 
incompatibility  of  dispositions  in  parents  often  brings  much  harm 
upon  the  children. 

Many  if  not  the  most  of  children's  quarrels  arise  from  questions  of 
meum  and  tuum.  We  often  hear  such  dialogues  as  "  It  is  mine  I" 
"  No,  it  is  mine."  "  She  has  got  my  doll  1"  <kc  The  egoistic  tenden- 
cies of  property  result  in  most  harmful  envy,  quarreling,  reviling  and 
blows.  Parents  or  adults  in  chaise  roust  be  to  blame,  in  part  at 
least,  when  the  difficulty  becomes  so  serious  as  this.     We  have  al- 
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ready  seen  that  they  sometimes  themselves  stir  up  envy  and  covet- 
ousness  in  their  children. 

A  second  cause  which  interferes  with  children's  affection  for  one 
another,  is  one  which  is  eminently  the  fault  of  the  parents ;  namely,  the 
preference  of  some  one  child  by  the  latter,  and  the  consequent  worse 
treatment  and  stricter  discipline  of  the  rest.  Such  conduct  excites  in 
the  children  thus  un&irly  treated,  a  profound  dislike  and  envy  and 
grudge  against  that  one  who  is  preferred  and  &vored.  It  is  frequently 
those  who  may  happen  to  be  less  favored  with  mental  or  bodily  ex- 
cellencies, who  are  thus  ill-treated  by  their  parebts,  whereas  these  «re 
precisely  the  ones  who  need  a  double  share  of  faithfulness.  Children 
of  more  attractive  exterior  are,  on  the  other  hand,  often  most  foolishly 
doted  on.  This  kind  of  conduct  has  a  most  evil  influence  not  only 
in  the  children  who  are  favored,  but  on  the  neglected  ones  also. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  fraternal  love  is  an  innate  quality ;  al- 
though it  is  not  so  powerful  an  affection  as  that  between  children  and 
parents.  Children  also,  however,  unfortunately  bring  selfishness  into 
the  world  with  them.  The  problem  of  education — for  mothers  es- 
pecially— is,  as  much  and  as  early  as  possible,  to  extirpate  the  evil 
tendency  towards  disagreement ;  and  to  cherish  and  develop  the 
germs  of  fraternal  affection.  Wo  take  great  pains  to  root  the  weeds 
out  of  our  flower-beds,  before  they  grow  strong  enough'  to  injure  the 
useful  plants.  In  like  manner,  should  mothers  seek  to  promote  love 
and  unity,  and  to  destroy  covetousness  and  envy  among  their  chil- 
dren, and  so  much  the  more  anxiously,  because  in  this  case  the  plant- 
ing and  the  destroying  become  difficult  much  more  rapidly  as  time 
advances. 

I  shall  venture  here  to  call  attention  to  some  common  failings. 

The  first  child  is,  until  the  second  is  born,  the  chief  object  of  its 
mother's  cares.  If  now  a  second  child  appears,  and,  as  is  natural,  re- 
ceives just  as  solicitous  care,  it  will  easily  happen  that  the  first  child 
will  seem  to  itself  to  be  neglected.  How  can  this  be  prevented  ?  A 
child  must,  from  the  first  day  of  its  birth,  be  the  principal  object  of 
its  mother's  care.  She  must  consider  of  importance  even  the  smallest 
details  which  relate  to  it;  and  whatever  she  can  not  herself  do  for  it, 
she  must  carefully  see  done  under  her  own  eyes.  But  it  is  exceed- 
ingly desirable  that  the  child  should  not  think  itself  of  importance, 
any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  But  however  quietly  and 
unobtrusively  the  necessary  care  is  taken  of  a  child — being  at  the 
same  time  punctual  and  thorough — and  notwithstanding  that  the 
little  one  is  as  early  as  possible  led  part  of  the  time  to  itself,  while 
lying  in  the  cradle  or  on  the  flo^^r,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
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child's  necessities  are  made  as  few  and  attended  to  with  as  little 
flourish  as  possible,  still  it  will  be  very  liable  to  miss  something  of 
the  usual  attentions  when  a  new-comer  must  also  be  attended  to. 

The  birth  of  a  brother  or  sister  should  be  made  an  occasion  of 
festivity ;  and  they  should  frequently  be  permitted  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  little  one.  Nor  should  the  good  old  custom  be  omitted, 
of  putting  a  little  case  of  gilt  paper  in  the  cradle  of  the  new-comer, 
with  all  sorts  of  little  presents  for  all  the  children,  who  should  be 
permitted  to  find  it  there.  And  the  ceremony  of  baptism  should  be 
made  one  of  special  enjoyment ;  so  that  they  may  retain  a  delightful 
impression  of  this  holy  occasion. 

If  it  could  be  so  contrived  that  the  elder  children  should  not  feel 
themselves  neglected  nor  put  aside  on  behalf  of  the  new-comer,  they 
would  be  certain  to  greet  the  increase  of  the  family  with  unmixed 
pleasure,  and  heartily  to  love  this  additional  brother  or  sister. 

Another  error  which  should  be  avoided  is,  to  reprove  too  harshly 
such  little  oversights  of  the  elder  children  as  too  rough  handling  of 
the  younger,  <fec.,  as  if  they  had  intended  to  inflict  pain.  We  often 
hear  nursery-maids  saying,  for  instance,  "  Naughty  child,  you  have 
hurt  your  little  sister ;"  when  perhaps  the  poor  child^  out  of  nothing 
except  pure  love  for  the  baby,  squeezed  it  a  little  too  hard,  or  threw 
some  toy  into  its  cradle,  with  the  idea  of  amusing  it.  Such  actions 
should  be  prevented,  no  doubt ;  but  should  not  be  treated  as  if  they 
were  intentional  ill-conduct  Children  should  be  told,  from  the  be- 
ginning, "  You  must  be  very  tender  with  your  little  brother  or  sister ; 
and  you  must  not  cry  nor  make  a  noise  in  the  room  where  your 
mother  is  taking  care  of  it."  If  they  cry,  they  should  at  once  be 
taken  out ;  and  should  be  made  to  look  upon  it  as  a  penalty  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  cradle,  but  as  a  reward,  to  be  allowed  to  stay  there. 

It  is  very  bad,  for  a  nurse-maid  in  charge  of  an  older  child,  to  say 
to  it,  "Never  mind,  you  shall  be  my  darling;  jou  are  better  than 
the  baby.''  Although  such  expressions  may  be  used  from  affection, 
and  with  the  best  intentions,  they  should  not  be  allowed ;  for  they 
set  the  children  in  a  sort  of  opposition  of  interests,  which  every 
possible  means  should  be  used  to  prevent  from  coming  into  their 
minds  at  all. 

When  children  have  grown  old  enough  to  play  with  each  other,  if 
they  should  quarrel,  it  will  not  be  best  to  punish  one  of  them  on  be- 
half of  tlie  other,  but  to  endeavor  with  few  words  to  re-establish  a 
good  understanding ;  scarcely  to  observe  at  all  which  was  to  blame ; 
but  to  direct  the  attention  of  both  to  the  evils  of  quarreling.  For  it 
is  very  easy,  if  an  investigation  is  entered  into,  to  do  injustice  to  one 
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of  the  parties,  by  failing  to  take  notice  of  some  little  occasion  of 
discord. 

By  thus  never  punishing  one  child  on  account  of  the  other,  it  will 
come  about  that  any  penalties  inflicted  on  one  will  grieve  the  other ; 
that  both  their  joys  and  sorrows  will  be  common  to  both. 

Many  other  similar  details  might  be  added,  each  perhaps  insignifi- 
cant in  itself,  but  all  together  tending  powerfully  toward  the  impor- 
tant result  of  maintaining  peace  and  unity  among  children. 

I  have  seen  children  of  from  three  to  six  years  of  age,  old  enough, 
that  is,  to  begin  to  learn  texts  from  the  Bible,  very  deeply  struck 
with  that  passage  from  the  hundred  and  thirty-third  psalm,  "  Behold 
how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity !  *  *  *  for  there  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing,  even 
life  for  evermore."  And  a  mere  reference  to  these  words  of  holy 
writ,  without  any  extended  admonitions,  would  frequently  make  them 
ashamed  of  a  disagreement. 

Boys  should  learn  texts  and  hymns,  along  with  their  sisters,  from 
their  mother,  and  should  be  kept  in  the  nursery,  until  they  reach  the 
school  age.  During  all  this  time,  all  the  mother's  efforts  to  preserve 
unity  amongst  them  should  be  exerted  equally  toward  both.  If  she 
shall  be  affectionate,  firm  and  intelligent  enough  to  succeed  in  this, 
a  charmingly  affectionate  relation  will  continue  to  exist  among 
them  afterwards.  The  girls  will  feel  a  careful  love  toward  their 
broth er%  and  the  latter  will  soon  feel  themselves  the  protectors  of 
the  former. 

These  efforts  of  the  mother  should  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
father ;  which  ought  to  be  the  soul  and  the  impulse  of  all  her  labors 
for  her  children.  And  even  if  he  is  not  in  a  situation  himself  to  take 
charge  of  al^the  details,  he  should  control  the  spirit  of  them  all.  . 

6.  Timidity,     Antipathy, 

Parents  should  be  extremely  careful  not  to  have  their  children 
frightened.  A  fright,  even  in  jest,  perhaps  by  means  of  some  sud- 
den appearance  in  the  dark,  would  very  probably  not  only  implant  a 
timidity  which  would  last  for  years,  and  could  only  be  got  rid  of 
with  great  pains,  but  might  also  bring  on  permanent  nervous 
disorders. 

Children  should  never  be  threatened  with  wild  beasts,  nor  told,  as 
they  frequently  are,  "  If  you  do  so,  the  dog  will  come  and  bite  you," 
Ac.  Nor  should  they  be  threatened  with  the  chimney-sweep,  whose 
appearance  is  of  itself  sufficiently  frightful  to  little  children.  They 
should  rather  be  told,  "  He  is  a  good  man,  but  can  not  wash  himself 
except  on  Sundays.    Then  he  is  as  white  as  anybody."    I  have  seen 
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a  child  so  veil  cured  in  that  way  of  his  apprehensions,  as  to  shake 
hands  with  the  sweep  in  the  friendliest  manner. 

The  fear  so  common  among  girls,  of  spiders,  caterpillars,  mice,  frogs, 
^c,  can  very  soon  be  cured  by  judicious  care,  without  at  all  inter- 
fering with  feminine  delicacy.*  There  is  a  mistaken  notion,  often 
found  even  among  servants,  that  to  be  frightened,  to  cry  out,  and  to 
show  great  horror  at  any  thing  repulsive,  indicates  great  tenderness 
and  delicacy  of  feeling;  and  that  such  sickly  nervousness  is  very 
elegant  Educated  people  should  be  the  first  to  overcome  such 
weaknesses.! 

If  any  one  should  be  inclined  to  consider  this  horror  at  every  thing 
of  a  disagreeable  appearance,  as  an  allowable  trifle,  he  should  reflect 
that  it  is  closely  connected  with  something  of  much  more  importance. 
Girls  who  declare  that  they  can  not  see  a  spider  or  a  mouse  without 
being  frightened  and  trembling,  are  also  in  the  habit  of  saying  that 
they  can  not  look  at  an  open  wound,  or  see  blood  let ;  in  short,  that 
they  ^*  can  not  endure  the  sight  of  blood."  And  it  is  often  the  duty 
of  a  mother,  at  home  or  among  her  neighbors,  to  take  the  part  of  a 
Sister  of  Charity,  if  needed,  and  to  be  helpful  and  kind,  with  cool- 
ness and  skill,  without  being  frightened. 

6.  Oreeting.    Asking,     Thanking.     Asking  pardon. 

Children  should  be  taught  as  early  as  possible  to  salute  properly 
every  person  who  comes  into  the  house,  and  to  return  thanks  for 
whatever  is  given  them  ;  and  also  to  ask  for  what  they  want  If  they 
are  not  taught  to  thank  and  to  ask,  they  will  very  soon  come  to  think 
that  every  thing  and  any  thing  they  think  of  must  be  given  to  them ; 
and  that  they  are  entitled  to  command,  and  must  be  obeyed  by  all. 
Thanking  and  asking  teach  them  that  they  depend  upon  their  older 
friends  ;  and  that  things  are  given  them  and  done  for  them,  out  of 
love,  and  not  from  obligation.  They  thus  also  learn  to  give  thanks 
to  God,  and  to  prefer  their  requests  to  him,  who  gives  us  all  our  daily 
bread,  even  without  our  asking,  and  yet  commands  us  to  pray  to 
Him.  Children  who  are  not  taught  by  their  parents  to  ask  for  any 
thing  nor  to  give  thanks  for  it,  will  never  think  of  asking  a  blessing 
at  table. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  requests  and  thanks  here 
spoken  of,  are  not  mere  feelingless  and  memorized  forms  of  empty 
politeness.     Children  should  not  salute  strangers  with  any  specially 

*  I  »peak  only  of  harmless  animals.  The  antipathy  to  snakes  Is  a  correct  Instinct,  although 
not  keen  enough  to  distinguish  between  the  poisonous  and  harmless  varieties.  There  are 
many  cases  where  no  natural  instinct  holds  children  away  from  dangerous  animals,  and  they 
must  be  warnM  not  to  play  with  or  tease  them  ;  such  as  ill-tempered  dogs,  &c. 

t See  the  "  Wandabeck  Mesaenger  {Wandsbeeker  Boten)^"  VoL  II.,  p.  68. 
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adjusted  formularies,  bat  with  the  same  ease  which  they  use  to  their 
parents  and  neighbors. 

Young  children  should  also  be  accustomed,  when,  for  instance,  they 
cry  angrily,  or  throw  any  thing  away  in  a  pet,  or  do  any  other  pas- 
sionate thing,  to  ask  pardon  for  it,  if  only  by  saying  "  1  will  not  do 
so  any  more,  if  you  will  be  pleasant  to  me  again/'  If  they  are  not 
early  accustomed  to  do  this,  it  will  be  more  difScult  to  bring  them  to 
it  afterwards ;  they  will  be  found  contrary  and  obstinate.  And  chil- 
dren who  have  thus  grown  up  obstinate,  will  be  found  to  conceal  any 
fault  which  they  have  committed,  and  to  be  resolute*  in  refusing  to 
confess  it,  from  a  feeling  that  either  confession  or  asking  forgiveness 
is  shameful.  Children,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  from  an  early 
age  been  accustomed  to  ask  forgiveness,  if  they  once  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  conceal  a  &ult  committed,  will  be  made  very  unhappy 
by  doing  so.  Like  David,  though  after  the  measure  of  their  youth, 
the  concealment  of  the  matter  will  be  a  pain  in  their  bones,  and  like 
him,  they  will  become  cheerful  again  when  they  have  confessed  and 
been  forgiven.  One  who  has  thus  learned  to  confess  to  his  parents 
and  to  be  forgiven,  will  learn  to  confess  and  find  peace  before  €rod ; 
but  one  who  has  from  his  youth  been  persistently  silent,  because  he 
has  not  learned  to  humble  himself  by  honest  confession,  can  find  no 
such  peace. 

7.  Truthfulness.    Fairness, 

It  should  never  be  allowed  to  set  before  young  children,  to  make 
them  behave  well,  either  good  or  bad  consequences  of  their  actions, 
which  are  not  actually  to  result,  and  which  usually  can  not  happen  at 
all.  A  thousand  small  lies  are  told  children,  which  are  thought  quite 
harmless ;  but  they  are  not  so.  The  more  we  permit  little  girls  to 
enjoy  the  ^wonders  of  fairyland,  and  the  less  we  practice  dissecting  for 
them  a  beautiful  poem,  so  that  they  shall  understand  how  much  of  it 
is  true  and  how  much  not^  so  much  the  more  strictly  must  we  adhere 
to  the  truth  in  our  daily  intercourse  with  them.  A  child  can  not 
preserve  his  unlimited  and  impregnable  faith  in  the  words  of  his 
elders,  i#  he  discovers  as  he  grows  older  that  they  have  told  him  false- 
hoods about  one  thing  and  another.  There  is  even  danger  that  such 
a  discovery  may  weaken  his  faith  in  God's  own  word. 

Truthfulness  is  the  firm  basis  of  all  moral  instruction.  If  the 
mother  succeeds  in  cultivating  her  daughter's  disposition  to  openness 
and  candor,  so  that  she  is  always  uneasy  until  her  mother  knows 
every  thing,  little  or  great,  which  concerns  her,  then  she  may  hope 
for  success  in  her  general  plan  of  education.  I  know,  of  course,  that 
success  here,  as  everywhere,  depends  upon  God's  blessing ;  but  parents 
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are  co-worken  with  God  in  this  particular,  and  must  do  their  part 
with  faithful  and  unceasing  labor. 

Of  all  the  means  by  which  a  child  may  be  kept  from  lying,  the 
chief  is,  that  it  should  always  find  its  elders  telling  the  truth.  Nor 
should  children  be  punished  for  doing  some  accidental  injury,  or  for 
an  omission  which  does  not  imply  positive  disobedience,  provided 
they  confess  what  has  happened  with  entire  truthfulness  and  a  proper 
regret.  Many  mothers  think  it  the  greatest  fkult  their  children  can 
commit,  to  break  by  accident,  a  cup,  or  a  pane  of  glass ;  and  such  an 
offence  they  punish  most  severely.  If  an  unlucky  child,  accordingly, 
meets  with  such  a  misfortune,  he  tells  lies  about  it  from  fear  of  being 
punished ;  committing  a  fault  for  which  his  unjust  mother  is  really  to 
blame. 

But  if  a  careful  and  judicious  mother  finds  her  child  concealing  or 
denying  what  it  has  done,  it  should  be  emphatically  punished  for  the 
lie.  If  a  child,  otherwise  honest,  should  for  once  tell  a  lie,  and  be 
punished,  then  when  it  confesses  its  fault,  at  the  next  occurrence  of 
one,  it  should  not  be  treated  angrily,  but  with  increased  love.  It 
should  be  made  to  see  that  its  lying  had  caused  grief,  and  that  now 
there  is  joy  at  its  returning  to  the  truth. 

Children  should  early  be  taught  that  "Lying  is  a  shame  to  men.'' 
And  severe  punishment  should  be  inflicted  for  lying,  and  for  direct 
intentional  disobedience. 

8.  Obedience, 

In  order  to  give  as  few  occasions  as  possible  for  punishment,  it  will 
be  well  for  the  mother  to  give  as  few  commands  as  possible ;  only 
when  they  are  absolutely  necessary.  Fathers  do  not  so  often  fail  in 
this  particular ;  but  I  have  known  good  mothers  who  all  day  long 
were  constantly  crying  out,  "  Don't  do  that,"  and  "  Alwajs  do  so," 
and  who  consequently  quite  failed  to  make  these  innumerable  com- 
mands impressive.  Nothing  should  be  forbidden  except  what  it  is 
decided  not  to  permit  any  longer ;  and  nothing  should  be  commanded 
except  what  can  and  will  be  carried  through.  This  will  soon  bring 
about  the  pleasant  result  of  making  obedient  and  happy  children ;  for 
there  is  no  more  unhappy  and  uneasy  creature  than  a  disobedient  and 
ill-trained  child. 

Mothers  often  commit  the  error  of  refusing  to  a  child's  request,  and 
often  without  reason,  the  same  thing  which  they  afterwards  yield  to 
its  crying.  It  does  not  help  the  matter  for  the  mother  to  say,  "  First 
be  still,  and  then  you  may  have  it"  The  child  should  not  have  at 
all  what  it  cries  for.  If  it  thus  never  gets  any  thing  by  crying,  and 
above  all,  nothing  by  crying  for  the  thing  which  has  once  been 
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refused,  it  will  very  soon  leave  off  trying  to  get  its  own  way  by  that 
means,  and  will  quietly  acquiesce  in  its  mother^s  negative.  But  this 
rule  should  be  very  early  obsen^ed ;  even  before  the  child  can  walk 
or  speak ;  for  it  is  incredible  how  soon  children  observe  when  they 
can  count  upon  this  mistaken  complaisance,  and  will  endeavor  always 
to  accomplish  what  they  have  succeeded  in  once. 

9.  Crying, 

Much  complaint  is  made  of  children's  whining  and  crying;  al- 
though, as  has  already  been  shown,  an  intelligent  mother  can  do 
much  to  prevent  it  It  is  very  common,  for  instance,  for  a  child  to 
cry  out,  as  often  as  it  falls,  or  runs  against  any  thing.  This  habit, 
however,  is  usually  a  result  of  mistaken  tenderness  on  the  part  of  those 
about  the  child.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  a  mother  shall  «iot  be 
frightened  at  seeing  her  child  fall  down,  but  even  the  most  timid 
mother  must  govern  her  feelings,  and  treat  the  accident  as  quite  unim- 
portant She  might  exclaim  in  a  cheerful  manner  *'  Hurra/'  or  *^  Jump 
right  up  again  T  and  ought  not  to  help  the  child  up  or  lament  over 
it,  however  much  she  may  desire  to  do  so ;  and  least  of  all  sliould 
she  give  it  sugar  or  any  thing  else  to  comfort  it.  When  she  sees 
that  the  child  is  going  to  cry,  she  should  promptly  direct  its  atten- 
tion to  something  to  look  at,  or  say,  "  Come,  we^ll  go  quick  and  get 
this  or  that,''  pointing  out  something  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  or 
something  out  of  the  door.  In  this  way  the  child  may  be  made  to 
forget  its  fright,  for  it  is  this,  and  not  pain,  which  is  commonly  the 
matter  when  it  falls ;  and  if  it  felt  pain,  it  would  thus  learn  to  bear  it 
without  making  a  noise. 

There  are  other  cases  where  the  mother  can  prevent  the  child's 
crying,  without  its  being  noticed  by  the  latter.  Thus,  if  she  sees  that 
the  child  is  getting  tired  of  playing  by  itself,  and  is  therefore  losing 
its  interest  in  its  amusement,  or  that  it  has  run  about  until  it  begins 
to  feel  tired,  she  may,  before  any  outbreak  of  unhappiness  occurs, 
take  it  upon  her  lap  for  a  little  while,  and  tell  it  a  story,  or  sing  it  a 
song.  Or  she  may  herself  join  in  its  play,  and  invent  some  new 
variations  of  it  If  the  trouble  comes  from  hunger,  and  it  is  nearly 
the  time  for  eating,  the  hour  may  be  anticipated  a  little,  witliout  the 
child's  noticing  it,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  it  quiet. 

Very  small  children  should  not  be  permitted  to  see  the  prepara- 
tions for  meals,  much  before  the  time  of  eating ;  it  would  be  a  daily 
incentive  to  crying,  instead,  as  many  suppose,  of  teaching  them 
patience,  and  would  teach  them  still  more  effectually,  greediness  in 
eating  and  drinking.  The  child's  food  should  also  be  made  all  ready 
before  being  brought  to  it,  and  should  be  brought  in  with  all  the  ap- 
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paratus,  and  not  too  hot,  so  that  it  can  be  given  at  onoe.  This  will 
secure  the  saUsfaction  of  feeding  a  good-humored  child,  without 
having  to  hear  its  crying. 

The  mother  should  prescribe  the  limit  of  the  quantity  which  the 
child  may  eat.  If  it  stops  before  eating  it  all,  it  should  not  be  made 
to  eat  more.  But  if  all  is  eaten  and  the  child  sets  up  a  crying,  be 
careful  not  to  give  it  more ;  for  the  child  would  notice  this,  and  very 
soon  there  would  be  raised  after  every  meal,  a  shrieking  for  more.  If 
the  mother  is  convinced  that  the  crying  was  from  an  absolute  need, 
she  must  merely  be  careful  to  give  rather  more  next  time. 

These  are  perfectly  simple  and  harmless  means,  and. may  be  used 
by  every  intelligent  mother  to  prevent  her  child  from  crj'ing,  without 
any  danger  of  flattering  or  accommodating  its  whims  and  fancies. 
Such  management  will  render  the  nursery  pleasant  to  her  husband ; 
whereas  no  one  can  find  fault  with  him  if  he  avoids  it  when  filled 
with  constant  crying. 

10.  Watching  children.     Plays, 

It  is  one  of  the  first  rules  for  a  mother,  to  watch  her  young  chil- 
dren closely,  but  to  do  it  so  quietly  and  unobtrusively  that  they  will 
not  observe  it.  However  important  they  are  among  the  objects  of 
her  attention,  it  is  equally  important  that  they  should  not  know  this, 
When  the  child  is  playing  by  itself,  it  should  suppose  itself  entirely 
unnoticed.  Nothing  is  more  delightful  to  see  than  a  child  entirely 
absorbed  in  its  play,  without  any  thought  of  any  persons  who  may 
happen  to  be  near ;  and  nothing  is  more  disagreeable  than  a  child 
who  at  every  motion  looks  round  to  see  if  it  is  observed  how  prettily 
it  plays,  or  asks  ^'Am  I  not  playing  prettily?'* 

Children  should  be  permitted  to  play  by  themselves  as'  much  as 
possible ;  and  should  be  supplied  not  wiUi  too  many  toys,  but  with 
such  as  can  be  made  some  sort  of  use  of.  The  simpler  the  toy,  the 
more  room  is  there  for  the  imagination,  and  the  greater  the  child's 
enjoyment  of  it.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  intended  that  the 
mother  should  not  sometimes  amuse  both  herself  and  her  child  by 
joining  in  its  plays,  but  only  that  the  child  must  not  be  permitted  to 
suppose  that  it  must  always  have  some  one  to  play  with. 

11.  Amusements  of  girls. 

For  little  girls  there  is  no  bettef  amusement  than  playing  with 
dolls.  In  their  earlier  infancy  they  will  find  pleasure  in  nursing  their 
dolls,  putting  them  to  sleep,  and  imitating  all  the  management  of 
tlieir  mother  with  the  babies ;  and  at  a  later  period  they  will  enjoy 
making  dresses  for  them.  This  should  be  encouraged  by  the  mother ; 
for  although  the  h'ttle  girls  will  not  think  of  it,  this  will  be  an  excel- 
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lent  preparation  for  their  future  duties.  But  I  would  not  recom- 
mend too  many  dolls ;  it  will  be  found  best  for  each  girl  to  have  one, 
whom  she  will  love  about  as  well  as  if  it  were  a  little  sister.  In  like 
manner,  cooking  for  the  dolls  in  little  cooking  utensils  is  a  good 
occupation  for  little  girls ;  and  they  will  fiud  a  special  pleasure  in  en- 
tertaining their  brothers  with  the  results  of  their  culinary  labors. 
The  excessive  luxury  and  superfluity  which  I  at  present  observe  ex- 
hibited in  the  dolls  and  other  playthings  of  children,  I  consider  very 
harmful. 

All  games  of  chance  with  dice  or  cards  are  decidedly  to  be  re- 
jected ;  as  is  the  game  of  loto.  There  are  an  abundance  of  harmless 
games  in  summer,  ball,  battledore,  graces ;  and  in  winter,  when  the 
children  sit  round  the  table  on  long  evenings,  there  are  many  others, 
in  which  all  the  children  may  join,  and  the  parents  too.  Such  are 
games  with  songs  and  with  words  of  more  than  one  meaning ;  riddles, 
charades,  telling  stories,  &;c.  Such  games  are  not  merely  modes  of 
passing  away  the  time,  but  they  are  useful  in  many  ways.  It  is  a 
good  sign  in  a  child  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  them ;  and  their  en- 
joyment of  them  should  be  marred  as  little  as  possible  by  any  prohi- 
bitions, especially  by  any  austere  ones.  Games  of  forfeits  often  lead 
to  foolish  tricks ;  and  are  not  to  be  recommended. 

12.  Greediness,     Love  of  dainties. 

Two  faults  often  noticed  in  children  are,  a  desire  to  eat  whenever  they 
see  another  person  eating,  which  renders  them  infinitely  troublesome 
to  those  about  them ;  and  a  love  of  dainties.  These  two  faults  may 
be  prevented  before  they  become  fixed,  by  accustoming  the  child,  as 
soon  as  it  is  weaned,  to  set  times  for  eating.  For  the  nature  of  its 
food,  I  refer  to  Hufeland.  At  no  other  time  should  the  child  receive 
any  thing,  nor  should  even  the  most  honored  guest  be  permitted  to 
give  him  any  thing.  If  the  mother  strictly  observes  this  rule,  and  the 
nurse  also,  and  the  father,  the  child  will  learn  to  see  other  grown-up 
persons  or  children  eating,  without  the  least  desire  to  partake. 

A  child  brought  up  under  this  rule,  and  with  simple  and  regular 
diet,  and  also  so  that  unconditional  obedience  to  parental  commands 
has  become  a  second  nature  to  it,  will  not  readily  learn  the  habit  of 
greediness.  I  have  known  children  so  trained,  from  three  to  six  years 
old,  who  could  be  left  alone  for  hours  together  amongst  fruit  and  con- 
fectionery, without  any  desire  to  obtain  them. 

These  rules  are  not  meant  to  prevent  children  from  the  innocent 
enjoyment  of  their  fruit  and  cake  on  feast-days.  On  the  contrary,  a 
child  plainly  brought  up,  with  a  healthy  appetite,  and  hungry,  will 
enjoy  such  things  much  more  than  those  who  suffer,  from  constant 
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devouring  of  dainties,  under  a  morbid  craving  for  eatables,  and  a  dis- 
ordered stomach. 

13.  Cleanliness  and  order. 

For  the  bodily  treatment  of  children  I  refer  to  Hufeland ;  and  also 
for  rules  for  cleanliness  in  particular ;  a  point  upon  which  he  is  very 
strenuous.  Cleanliness  should  be  made  a  habit  for  children.  It 
should  be  an  invariable  rule,  especially  for  girls,  to  keep  their  bodies, 
as  well  as  their  clothes,  clean ;  and  not  oulj  this,  but  they  should 
also  be  accustomed  to  observe  and  set  right  even  the  least  dirt  about 
them,  and  any  disorder  or  disarrangement  It  is  scarcely  calculable 
how  much  time  may  be  saved  by  strict  and  punctual  order.  Little 
girls  should  early  be  accustomed  not  to  go  to  sleep  until  their  play- 
things are  all  in  their  places;  for  every  thing,  even  the  minutest, 
should  have  its  own  place.  And  older  girls  should  be  taught  to  con- 
sider it  their  duty,  not  only  to  clean  up  every  piece  of  work  which 
they  are  doing  before  beginning  another,  but  always  to  put  in  the 
right  place  whatever  they  see  out  of  it.  This  trouble  will  be  saved 
however,  if  all  the  rest  of  the  household  are  in  the  habit,  which  we 
have  advised,  of  always  putting  every  thing  in  the  right  place,  and 
never  any  thing  in  the  wrong  one.  They  should  also  be  taught  al- 
ways, before  they  leave  a  room,  to  observe  whether  there  is  any  thing 
which  ought  to  be  carried  out ;  and  when  they  are  going  into  one, 
whether  any  thing  needs  to  be  carried  in ;  so  as  not  to  be  going  about 
with  empty  hands. 

A  young  girl  thus  brought  up  to  order  and  punctuality,  so  that 
they  have  become  to  her  a  second  nature,  will  never  be  one  of  those 
order-crazy  housewives,  whose  incessant  restlessness  and  furious  stirring 
up  of  the  inmates  of  the  family  are  almost  more  uncomfortable  than 
any  possible  degree  of  disorder.  The  object  of  these  good  people 
seems  to  be  not  so  much  a  quiet  and  well -arranged  household,  as 
constantly  moving  things  about,  and  cleaning  up.  A  girl  brought  up 
from  youth  in  a  household  of  the  proper  habits  of  quiet  good  order, 
will  understand  how  to  maintain  the  same  without  restlessness  or  a 
pedantic  stiffness  of  management  She  would  not  value  little  things 
above  great  ones,  nor,  like  those  inordinately  orderly  women  just 
spoken  of,  consider  the  days  and  hours  of  house- cleaning  absolutely 
invariable,  even  if  a  change  was  demanded  by  the  sickness  of  a  child, 
or  to  accommodate  some  important  business  of  the  master  of  the 

house. 

14.  Good  manners;  modesty. 

Girls  must  from  the  earliest  period  be  trained  with  special  care  to 
polished  and   elegant  manners;    which  can  be  done  without  the 
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pedantry  of  some  governesses,  or  the  help  of  a  dancing-roaster.  The 
movements  of  healthy  and  well-managed  little  children  are  naturally 
graceful,  and  those  of  girls  have  often  a  special  elegance.  As  the 
last  grow  somewhat  older,  there  arises  in  them  a  certain  tendency  to 
wildness,  and  a  degree  of  coarseness  along  with  it  To  prevent  any 
evil  results  from  these  tendencies  in  girls,  is  the  task  of  an  intelligent 
mother.  But  it  is  wrong  to  say,  as  is  often  said,  '^  Don't  do  this ; 
what  will  people  say  ?^'  or  "•  Don^t ;  what  if  any  one  were  looking  at 
you  V  and  the  like.  It  will  be  quite  enough  for  the  mother,  to  say, 
**  Do  not  do  that ;  it  is  disagreeable ;"  or,  "  I  wish  you  not  to  do  so  f 
or,  "  Your  father  has  forbidden  you  to  do  it**  To  violate  such  an  in- 
dication of  parental  wishes,  should  be  always  considered  and  treated 
as  a  thing  totally  out  of  the  question. 

Wild  and  boyish  plays  should  never  be  permitted  to  girls,  either 
in  company  with  boys  or  when  alone.*  However  great  our  pleasure 
in^eiog  them  heartily  enjoy  running,  jumping,  and  similar  hilarious 
sports,  it  is  still  necessary  that  these  sports  should  be  restrained  within 
moderate  limits ;  so  as  not  to  become  inelegant  or  vulgar.  A  vulgar 
habit  once  learned,  is  unlearned  only  with  difficulty ;  and  there  is 
much  more  reason  to  expect  polished  and  agreeable  ease  of  manner 
from  a  young  lady  who  has  from  infancy  been  brought  up  in  habits 
of  elegance  and  modesty,  than  from  one  whose  attention  is  only 
directed  to  the  importance  of  their  cultivation  after  she  has  grown  up. 
One  thus  neglected  must  always  be  thinking,  "  How  am  I  acting  ? 
How  do  I  staod  ?  How  do  I  step  T  whereas  the  most  attractive  of 
all  qualities  in  a  young  girl  is  unconsciousness ;  entire  freedom  from 
self  observation  and  self-examination.  And  if  elegant  manners  have 
become  a  second  nature  to  her,  she  will  show  it,  whether  at  home  or 
in  the  largest  circles  of  society. 

15.  Clothes. 

Girls  may  perhaps  have  an  innate  tendency  towards  vanity  and 
love  of  ornament ;  which,  like  all  other  innate  faults,  may  be  counter- 
acted by  early  good  management  Thus,  girls  should  be  accustomed 
from  childhood  to  be  always  neat  and  orderly  in  their  dress,  but  not 
to  be  conspicuously  ornamented.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  cultivate 
their  taste  for  elegant  and  appropriate  dress,  and  a  distaste  for  that 
which  is  inelegant  and  unappropriate.  Little  girls  should  be  simply 
dressed  in  clothes  proper  for  their  age.  There  should  be  no  day  in 
the  week  in  which  they  may  go  in  a  disorderly  dress,  but  they  should 
be  dressed  every  day  nearly  alike,  without  very  frequent  changes.     It 

*  **  In  choosing  amnsementa,  all  company  liable  to  snapicion  moat  be  aToidcd.    No  boyi  and 
girl*  toi«ther."    So  mj*  Feneloo.   The  ^»pUcaUon  to  mixed  achoobi  it  c«j. 
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is  of  course  proper  to  wear  their  Sunday  dress  on  Sundays ;  for  it  is 
the  Lord's  day. 

The  great  importance  attributed  by  very  many  women  and  girls  to 
dress,  ornament,  and  such  externals,  is  often  and  very  truly  spoken  of 
as  ridiculous,  and  as  showing  that  heads  which  have  so  much  room 
for  entirely  idle  unimportant  things,  must  be  pretty  empty  of  every 
thing  else.  But  this  is  not  often  so  felt  that  it  is  made  a  subject  of 
grave  admonition  to  girls. 

16.  Amusements. 

In  like  manner,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  usual  amusements 
indulged  in  by  grown-up  girls,  as  matters  in  which  a  well-trained  and 
domestic  young  woman  should  be  brought  up  to  find  no  pleasure.  If 
her  susceptibilities  to  such  higher  pleasures  as  really  strengthen  and 
stimulate  the  mind  through  the  eye  and  the  ear  have  early  been 
cultivated,  she  will  not  easily  be  brought  to  find  pleasure  in^the 
ordinary  foolish  kinds  of  diversion.  And  if  a  young  girl  who  reflects, 
AS  one  brought  up  in  a  Christian  manner  would  be  most  likely  to  do, 
that  time  so  idly  spent  can  do  the  mind  no  good,  and  will  very  easily 
do  it  harm,  she  will  refrain  without  constraint  or  argument  from  oc- 
cupations so  dangerous  to  the  purity  of  the  soul. 

But  it  will  not  be  fair  to  charge  these  amusements  upon  girls  as 
sins,  because  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  those  persons  whom  they 
are  bound  to  respect  and  love,  think  otherwise  on  the  subject  But 
there  is  no  respect  in  which  a  mother  needs  to  exercise  more  care, 
than  in  watching  lest  her  daughters  should  take  credit  to  themselves 
for  not  partaking  in  one  or  another  class  of  amusements ;  and  that 
they  do  not  for  any  such  reason  despise  other  people,  or  set  them- 
selves above  them.  For  spiritual  pride  is  far  more  destructive  to  the 
soul  than  vanity,  or  love  of  adornments. 

To  direct  their  daughters  between  these  two  rocks,  must  be  the 
endeavor  of  all  Christian  parents. 

17.  Relations  of  the  sexes. 

There  are  many  mothers  who  think  it  necessary — ^in  my  opinion 
very  erroneously  indeed — to  initiate  their  daughters  in  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  family  relation,  even  in  those  of  the  sexes  to  each 
other ;  and  upon  points'  which  they  think  they  may  profitably  find 
themselves  informed  in  case  they  should  get  married.  We  have  seen 
to  what  a  point  of  coarseness  and  caricature  these  views  were  carried 
in  the  Fhilanthropinum,  after  the  teaching  of  Rousseau. 

Other  parents  err  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  telling  little  girls 
many  things  which  as  soon  as  they  grow  up  they  will  find  quite  un- 
true.    This  practice  has  already  been  mentioned  as  always  hurtful; 
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and  it  is  so  in  this  case.  Such  matters  should  not  be  discussed  at  all 
in  the  presence  of  children ;  and  least  of  all  in  a  mysterious  manner, 
which  stimulates  curiosity.  Let  the  children  believe,  as  lon^r  as  they 
will,  that  an  angel  brings  their  mother  the* babies;  a  common  ex- 
planation in  many  places,  and  preferable  to  the  messenger  which  somt 
substitute,  namely,  the  stork.  If  children  grow  up  under  the  imme- 
diate eye  of  tlieir  mother,  they  will  very  seldom  ask  unseasonable  ^ 
questions  on  the  subject,  even  when  her  con6nement  keeps  her  away 
from  them ;  and  such  a  belief  as  that  suggested  will  be  found  not  to 
clash  unpleasantly  with  the  pious  instructions  which  she  has  given 
them. 

If  girls  ask,  subsequently,  how  do  little  children  come  ?  they  may 
be  told,  that  the  good  God  gives  the  little  child  to  the  mother,  and 
that  its  guardian  angel  is  in  heaven,  where  it  was  undoubtedly  an  in- 
visible agent  in  procuring  so  desirable  a  gift;  but  that  they,  the  in- 
quirers, need  not  know,  and  can  not  understand,  how  God  gives  the 
children.  Girls  have  to  receive  a  similar  answer  to  a  hundred  such 
questions;  and  the  mother's  duty  in  this  particular  is,  to  keep  her 
daughter's  thoughts  so  fully  occupied  with  what  is  good  and  beauti- 
ful, that  she  will  have  no  leisure  for  curiosity  about  such  matters. 

A  mother  whose  mental  authority  over  her  child  is  what  it  ought 
to  be,  will  only  need  to  say  once,  seriously,  **  It  would  not  be  well  fbr 
you  to  know  about  it ;  you  must  avoid  hearing  it  spoken  of."  A 
daughter  brought  up  with  the  proper  moral  feelings,  would  fronk  that 
time  feel  an  entire  distate  to  listen  to  any  references  to  things  of  the 
kind. 

That  girl  is  fortunate  whose  mind  remains  a  genuinely  dkildlike 
mind  until  she  becomes  married.  Afterwards,  as  her  understanding 
becomes  enlightened,  she  will  be  profoundly  grateful  to  the*  mother 
who  has  watched  over  the  purity  of  her  life,' and  the  purity  of  her 
thoughts  abo. 

18.  Nursery  maids. 

There  can  be  no  greater  pleasure  nor  more  delightful  employment 
for  a  young  mother,  than  herself  to  take  care  of  her  child,  and  to 
have  it  always  about  her.  This  does  not,  however,  imply  that  she  is 
to  have  constantly  and  exclusively  the  duty  of  holding  it  and  waiting 
on  it,  which  would  very  likely  lead  to  the  neglect  of  the  older  chil- 
dren. It  would  be  her  best  plan  to  secure  the  services  of  a  fenialo 
attendant,  young,  and  if  inexperienced,  tben  at  any  rate  uncontamin- 
ati'd ;  and  this  sittendant  she  should  teach,  under  her  own  oyes,  how 
to  take  care  of  the  child  in  the  proper  manner.     If  the  mother  likes 

the  maid,  and  is  willing  that  she  should  have  a  part  in  the  affections 

17 
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of  the  child,  the  child  will  soon  like  her,  and  Jke  it.  Such  treatment 
will  in  a  measure  render  the  maid  acquainted  with  the  wishes  and 
ideals  of  the  mother  for  her  child's  training.  A  well-disposed  young 
woman  will  very  soon  acquire  a  feeling  that  it  is  a  high  honor  to  he 
employed  in  preserving  the  child  from  any  harm,  whether  of  body  or 
soul. 

Where  the  family  is  not  in  circumstances  to  keep  more  than  one 
maid,  the  mother  should  so  arrange  that  the  maid  may  do  most  of 
the  domestic  labor,  while  she  herself  takes  charge  of  the  child.  A 
careful  and  ingenious  manager  will  always  be  able  to  find  some  hours, 
from  time  to  time,  in  which  the  maid  can  take  care  of  the  child,  or 
take  it  to  walk,  but  in  the  mother's  presence.  I  add  this  condition 
because  even  the  very  best  young  girl  ought  not  easily  to  be  pennit- 
ted  to  take  children  out  to  walk  by  herself;  as  so  doing  would  ex- 
pose them  to  many  risks  consequent  upon  her  own  youth,  even  if 
only  those  are  reckoned  which  consist  in  the  opportunity  for  idle 
chat. 

The  case  is,  however,  altered  when  any  thing  happens  which  ren- 
ders it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  children  to  be  intrusted  for  some 
one  occasion,  to  the  maid.  The  servant,  having  seen  that  her  mis- 
tress is  always  faithful  in  attending  to  her  children,  and  never  neglects 
ibem  for  any  idle  amusement,  will  be  very  much  more  careful  in 
watching  over  the  children  and  seeing  that  they  receive  no  harm, 
than  a  maid  would  be  to  whom  the  children  should  be  often  and  en- 
tirely intrusted,  while  the  mother  is  pursuing  her  own  pleasures. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  there  are  so  many  disadvantages  connected 
with  the  employment  of  young  nursery-maids,  why  it  would  not  be 
better  for  the  mother  to  employ  some  old  and  experienced  nurse,  to 
whom  she  can  confidently  commit  the  whole  charge  of  the  children  ? 
The  answer  is,  that  greater  reliance  can  not  be  felt  upon  an  older 
woman,  because  there  is  no  security  that  she  will  love  Uie  children 
better,  or  be  more  prudent  in  taking  care  of  them ;  and  thus  even 
such  older  women  as  are  well  qualified  for  the  physical  management 
of  children,  might  thus  exert  a  most  harmful  intellectual  influence 
upon  them.  Such  an  experienced  nurse-maid  will  not  be  disposed  to 
receive  instructions  from  a  young  wife,  how  the  child  is  to  be  managed, 
because  she  will  feel  that  she  understands  the  subject  much  better 
herself.  And  as  she  will  commonly  have  served  in  other  families 
before,  she  will  be  always  critically  comparing  her  previous  service 
with  her  present  one,  and  will  remain  a  stranger  in  the  house. 

But  the  feelings  of  a  young  girl  who  grows  up  to  become,  as  i\ 
were,  a  member  of  the  family,  will  be  very  different.     The  nursery, 
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the  garden  where  she  has  lived,  frolicked,  sung,  and  played  with  the 
children,  where  she  has  entertained  herself  and  them  with  fairy  tales, 
histories  and  hymns,  the  chamber  where  she  has  prayed  with  them, 
and  with  their  mother  for  them ; — all  these  things  will,  as  will  the 
mother  and  the  children  themselves^  remain  daring  after  years,  a 
most  happy  recollection  in  her  mind. 

I  have  myself  known  such  cases ;  and  if  they  are  few,  the  reason 
is,  doubtless,  that  mothers  do  not  exercise  conscientious  faithfulness 
toward  their  children,  nor  pass  their  pleasantest  hours  in  their 
company. 

Toward  other  servants,  with  whom  their  relations  are  not  so  close 
as  with  their  nurse-maids,  children  should  be  taught  never  to  be  guilty 
of  using  an  unkind  manner,  nor  insulting  language;  and  still  less  to 
give  them  orders.  They  may  only  request  what  they  want.  Parents 
are  often  to  blame  for  the  improper  conduct  of  their  children  to  ser- 
vants. They  find  fault  with  them  in  a  passionate  manner  in  the 
presence  of  the  children,  who  are  only  too  quick  to  observe  it  and  to 
imitate  it.  If  a  parent  is  satisfied  that  a  nurse-maid  is  a  worthless 
person,  her  duty  toward  her  daughters,  with  whom  such  a  servant 
must  often  come  in  contact,  will  require  that  she  be  dismissed  at 
once. 

19.  Holidays  for  children. 

People  entirely  worldly-minded  are  often  found  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  in  families  which  live  in  a  religious  and  retired  manner,  there 
prevails  gloom,  and  a  contempt  and  avoidance  of  all  enjoyment. 
"These  pious  folks"  they  say,  "  think  every  pleasure  a  sin,  and  forci- 
bly restrain  their  children  from  all  worldly  enjoyments ;  a  proceeding 
which  for  that  very  reason  makes  them  doubly  eager  for  them." 
Those  who  say  this  do  not  remember  what  the  apostle  said,  "  Rejoice 
in  the  Lord,  and  again  I  say,  rejoice ;"  an  expression  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  their  theories  of  Christian  family  life.  And  even  if  they 
were  cognizant  of  it,  they  would  necessarily  misunderstand  the  ex- 
pression "in  the  Lord,"  until  they  should  themselves  have  escaped  out 
of  the  restless  tumult  of  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  and  themselves 
experienced  what  it  is  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord. 

But  I  am  now  to  speak  not  of  the  seducing  pleasures  of  adult  per- 
sons, but  the  innocent  and  beautiful  holidays,  and  the  little  festivals 
of  children.  The  mother  will  naturally  bestow  much  more  attention 
than  the  father  upon  the  management  of  these,  and  the  modes  of 
securing  to  the  children  a  real  enjoyment  of  them. 

Although  J  quite  agree  with  Claudius,  that  children  should  have 
many  holidays  in  a  year,  yet  the  three  great  church  feasts  of  Christ 
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mas,  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  should  be  distinctly  marked  by  superior 
magnificence,  so  as  to  be  quite  different  in  the  children's  minds  from 
the  other  holidays. 

Of  these  three  festivals,  Christmas  is  that  usually  most  elaborately 
celebrated  as  a  children's  festival.  From  the  latter  part  of  autumn 
up  to  Christmas  day,  the  children,  small  as  well  as  great,  should 
devote  their  labor,  however  awkward,  to  preparations  for  furnishing 
little  Christmas  gifts  for  their  parents,  grand -parents,  <fec.,  and  for 
poor  children.  While  at  work,  an  advent  or  Christmas  hymn  should 
from  time  to  time  be  sung.  The  more  nearly  the  festival  approaches 
for  which  there  has  been  so  much  preparation  and  anticipation,  the 
more  will  the  joyous  anticipations  of  the  children  increase,  and  the 
easier  it  will  be  to  teach  them  appropriate  verses  and  texts,  and  thus 
to  secure  the  spiritual  blessing  of  the  birth  of  Christ.* 

It  is  very  important  that  in  family  devotions,  during  the  period  of 
Advent,  there  should  be  read,  not  a  book  of  the  Bible  without  any 
special  reference  to  the  time;  but  that  there  should  rather  be  read 
portions  from  the  prophet**,  Isaiah  especially,  and  toward  the  latter 
part,  the  first  chapter  of  Luke,  which  includes  the  birth  of 
John,  the  Annunciation,  and  the  visit  to  Elizabeth.  And  the  hymns 
sung  on  the  same  occasions  should  be  in  like  manner  selected  as 
appropriate. 

The  giving  of  the  presents  is  better  on  Christmas  eve,  than  on  the 
morning  of  Christmas  day.  To  postpone  the  presents  until  New 
Year's  takes  out  the  very  heart  of  the  festival,  the  rejoicing  over 
Christ's  birth.  And  besides.  New  Year's  is  usually  devoted  to  the 
business  of  contemplating  the  mutability  of  human  things,  axi(Jt  to  the 
melancholy  recollection  of  departed  friends. 

Wlien  Uie  children  are  assembled  round  the  Christmas  tree,  three  or 
(oMT  verses  of  the  hymn  "From  heaven  high*'  should  be  sung,  then 
the  father  should  read  the  gos])el  for  the  day  (Luke,  chap.  2,  1-14), 
then  two  or  three  verses  of  the  hymn  **  Praised  be  thou,  O  Jesus 
Christ"  may  be  sung,  and  then  old  and  young  may  joyously  turn  to 
the  distiibution  of  the  presents. 

These  should  be  appropriately  varied,  as  the  giver  and  receiver  are 
old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  or  prefer  one  thing  or  another.  Nothing 
superfluous  should  be  given,  and  nothing  too  expensive  for  the  giver's 
means.  Nor  should  the  other  extreme  be  practiced,  and  nothing  be 
given  the  children  except  mere  absolute  necessaries,  such  as  shoes, 

*Snch  are,  Isaiah,  chap.  flO,  1-3;  John,  chap.  3.  16:  1  Epistle  John,  chap.  4, 19;  John, 
chap.  15,  12;  Ephtaian*.  chap.  5, 1-2;  the  fir»l  two  stanzHS  ortlie  Advent  ll/mn,  **  ilow  Uwn 
•hall  I  receive  rliee,"  and  or  Luther's  two  Christmas  hymns.  '*  PraiiDed  be  thou,"  and  **  From 
Heaven  high  ;*'  of  these  la.*<l,  as  many  stanzas  as  can  easily  be  learned. 
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8tockiDg8,  and  oilier  ordinary  garments.  These  must  be  had  at  any  ■ 
rate,  if  there  were  no  Christmas ;  or  the  family  were  heathens  or 
Mohammedans.  Books  or  pictures  may  be  giv^n,  however — such  as 
the  children  like;  those  for  instance  of  Spekter,  Pocci,  Richter ; 
6rimra*s  stories  for  children,  WackernagePs  reading  book ;  or  a  box 
of  tools,  &c  The  Christmas  tree  should  not  be  turned  into  a  con- 
fectioner's shop,  but  should  be  made  fantastically  beautiful  with  gilded 
apples  and  nuts,  stars  and  lilies.  At  its  foot  should  be  a  meadow 
with  a  pond,  in  which  should  be  swans  and  gold-fish ;  and  close  to  the 
trunk,  a  little  hut  with  Joseph,  Mary,  and  the  Christ-child,  adored  by 
the  shepherds  or  the  wise  men  of  the  east ;  and  over  the  hut  should 
be  seen  the  star. 

To  the  children,  the  whole  occasion  should  be  made  to  appear  like 
a  beautiful  dream,  quite  separated  from  their  daily  life.  With  this 
dreum  upon  them  they  should  go  to  sleep,  and  should  wake  up  in  the 
morning  to  a  renewed  enjoyment  of  the  festive  occasion. 

The  cheerful  Christmas  time  is  followed  by  the  very  different  pas- 
sion week.  During  this  time  should  be  read  at  family  prayers  the 
account  of  Christ^s  passion ;  on  Good  Friday,  the  account  of  the 
crucifixion,  and  also  Isaiah,  chap.  53 ;  and  then  should  be  sung  the 
hymns,  "  0  Lamb  of  God,  &c.,"  "  O  head  with  blood,  <fec.,*'  "  We 
thank  thee  now.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  thou  for  us  wast  sacri- 
ficed," and  the  like.  And  the  children  should  learn  the  follow- 
^ing  texts  relating  to  Christ^s  passion;  Isaiah,  chap.  53,  4,  5;  John, 
chap.  1,  29. 

But  it  would  perhaps  be  better,  instead  of  so  very  directly  instruct- 
ing the  children  in  the  history  of  the  Passion,  to  omit  indoctrinating 
thcin,  and  to  leave  them  to  the  impressions  which  they  will  derive 
from  family  worship,  reading  the' accounts  of  the  pfission,  singing  the 
hymns  which  relate  to  it,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  their  home  and  their  life  during  the  passion- week. 

This  gloomy  and  dark  period  is  followed  by  the  brilliant  day  of  * 
Easter :  the  festival  of  Christ's  resurrection.     On  this  occasion  may 
be  sung  "Jesus  my  trust;"  and  the  gospel  for  the  day  may  be  read. 

On  Easter  day  should  be  read   also  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  1 

Corinthians,  on  victory  and  triumph  over  death,  and  on  the  joyful 

and  assured  hope  of  eternal  life,  with  a  reference  to  Christ  risen,  **  the 

first  fruits  of  them  that  slept"     "If  he  had  not  arisen,  then  the 

.  world  had  been  lost." 

At  Easter,  also,  it  is  well  to  give  the  little  ones  a  lamb  out  of  the 
t()y->liop,  which  their  vivid  childish  fancy  will  regard  as  alive,  and 
thev  will  take  as  much  care  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  real  lamb.     When 
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the  children  are  older,  playing  with  Easter-eggs  is  a  game  that  will 
anius^Q  them  for  a  good  while  before  the  day  comes. 

If  the  quiet  period  which  precedes  Easter  is  really  passed  in  a 
peaceful  and  retired  manner,  the  children  will  from  an  early  age  re- 
ceive an  indelible  impression  of  the  alternations  of  rejoicing  and  grief 
in  the  course  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  without  the  necessity  of  any 
extended  verbal  explanation  of  the  difference.  The  gospel  fur  Easter- 
day,  and  the  sparkling  East«r  hymns,  will  fill  their  childish  hearts 
with  joy ;  and  if  as  at  Christmas,  innocent  childish  pleasures  are  pro- 
vided in  connection  witli  the  day,  the  Easter  festival  will  become  a 
time  of  the  greatest  rejoicing,  whose  profounder  significance  will  be- 
come  every  year  more  clear  to  them,  as  will  in  like  manner  the  more 
serious  meaning  of  the  preceding  passion- week. 

Our  ancestors  were  accustomed  to  apply  to  the  spring  festival  of 
Whitsuntide,  some  expressions  of  the  psalmist  relating  to  adornments 
for  feasts.  At  this  time,  mothers  fasten  green  boughs  over  the  chil- 
dren's heads  on  the  bed,  before  they  wake,  and  hang  on  them  fiowers 
and  little  things,  that  will  please  them.  Old  persons  whose  parents 
observed  this  custom,  always  remember  the  delightful  feeling  with 
which  they  went  to  sleep  the  night  before,  and  looked  up  amongst 
the  green  boughs  in  the  morning. 

In  after  life,  these  three  chief  festivals  will  remain  in  our  memories 
of  childhood,  as  far  back  as  they  reach,  days  of.  blessing,  mystery, 
and  holiness.  » 

There  are  other  Christian  festivals  which  have  descended  to  us  from 
the  earliest  period,  which  might  well  continue  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
family,  even  though  they  are  not  by  the  church.  On  the  day  of  tlie 
Three  Kings,  the  gospel  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Man  of  the 
East  might  be  read,  and  the  Christmas  tree  lighted  up  again  with  the 
hut  at  its  root  with  Joseph,  Mary  and  the  Christ-child,  and  the  wise 
men  adoring ;  and  the  shining  star  over-head.*  St.  John's  day  is  cele- 
brated in  many  parts  of  Germany,  by  hanging  over  the  door  garlands 
of  flowers  gathered  for  the  purpose  the  day  before.  Little  children 
have  also  a  wreath  bound  to  the  arm,  which  they  wear  to  church.  In 
other  places,  St.  John's  fire  is  lighted  on  some  elevated  place. 

In  like  manner,  St.  Michaers  day  should  remind  us  of  the  angels, 
especially  of  the  guardian  angels  of  our  children ;  and  on  St.  Mar- 
tin's day,  we  should  tell  the  children  the  story  of  the  charitable  bishop, 
and  should  remind  them  also  of  the  baptism  of  Martin  Luther  on 

that  dav. 

Id 

But  I  can  not  go  into  details  of  all  the  numerous  festivals  which  are 

*  The  Fport  of  makiDg  a  bean-king  on  the  eve  of  this  festival  is  well  known. 
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celebrated  in  so  many  parts  of  Germany  for  the  children  or  by  ail 
the  community.  Such  are  May-day,  when  the  children  sing  over  the 
departure  of  winter ;  the  spring  procession,  when  old  and  young,  the 
clergyman  at  their  head,  go  all  round  the  fields,  praying  for  the 
blessings  for  which  they  are  to  return  thanks  in  the  autumn ;  the 
harvest-home,  when  harvest  crowns  are  worn,  and  all  sing  joyously, 
"  Now  let  us  all  thank  God."  Those  who  were  brought  up  in  the 
country  will  remember  this  festival  with  pleasure. 

The  celebration  of  the  national  anniversaries  is,  and  should  con- 
tinue  to  be  sacredly  observed.  Above  all  should  every  German 
family  continue  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  On  the  18th 
of  October,  the  account  of  that  glorious  day  should  be  read  over, 
patriotic  hymns  sung,  and  children  and  children's  children  thank  God 
for  their  escape  from  a  severe  servitude ;  for  the  preservation  of  the 
national  life  of  our  people.  Even  if  all  the  fires  on  the  mountain 
tops  should  go  out,  and  if  sinful  ingratitude  toward  God  and  the 
heroes  who  have  fallen  in  a  sacred  strife,  and  a  stupid  indifference  to 
freedom  and  the  independence  of  the  father-land  should  dishonor 
thousands,  let  us  remain  faithful. 

»  • 

**No!  howfoe'er  may  alter 

The  ohanoe  and  chaoge  of  Ume, 
My  memory  ne'er  shall  &lter 
,  '  From  thee,  thou  dream  tablime!'' 

Children  take  great  delight  in  celebrating  their  birthdays.  We 
may  allow  to  their  natural  egoism,  the  pre-eminence  which  each  in 
turn  enjoys  on  his  own  birthday ;  to  be  the  king  of  the  feast,  to  re- 
ceive the  presents,  to  enjoy  his  favorite  delicacies,  and  to  invite  his 
young  friends  to  visit  him.  But  still,  the  day  should  not  fail 
to  be  distinctly  made  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  of 
the  past  year,  and  of  asking  a  further  blessing  upon  that  which  is 
to  come. 

I  thus  make  some  allowance  for  the  egoism  of  children.  But  it  is 
delightful  to  see  children  as  much  delighted  at  the  birthdays  of 
their  parents  as  at  their  own,  and  contriving  for  weeks  beforehand 
what  they  can  do  to  make  the  occasion  pleasant,  and  to  provide 
presents. 

But  I  must  quit  the  subject.  Holidays  for  the  children,  if  interest 
is  felt  in   them,  are  cheerful  and  joyous   occasions  in  family  life. 

Yes :  "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  ;  and  again  I  say,  rejoice."  Pleasures 
such  as  those  here  alluded  to  leave  no  bitter  taste  behind  ;  are  fol- 
lowed by  no  painful  and  sickly  feeling.     On  the  contrary,  they  vivify 
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both  soul  and  body,  and  refresh  and  strengthen  both  yonng  and 
old. 

And  if  children  have  been  early  trained  to  partake  and  enjoy  such 
pure  and  innocent  pleasures  as  these,  they  will,  when  grown  up,  be 
tormented  with  no  lust  after  destroying  and  impure  ones. 
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XV. -CORNELIUS  CONWAY  FELTON. 


Since  the  sketch  in  the  American  Encyclopedia  was  written,  from 
I  which  mo.<t  of  the  dates  in  the  following  notice  are  taken,  Mr.  Felton 

has  been  made  President  of  Harvard  University.  Of  ihe  responsi- 
bilities, anxieties,  labors,  and  duties  of  the  office,  there  is  no  necessity 
of  speaking.  He  who  holds  it  is  the  head,  not  only  of  the  College, 
but  of  the  Law,  the  Theological,  the  Medical,  and  the  Scientific  schools, 
which,  together  with  the  College,  form  the  University.  Over  every 
department  he  is  expected  to  exercise  a  superintending  care.  Aided 
by  the  Corporation,  he  has  charge  of  the  interests  of  each,  and  of  the 
whole.  He  presides  at  Commencement,  at  all  the  Exhibitions  of 
the  undergraduates,  at  the  Visitations  and  other  public  exercises 
9  of  all  the  schools,  and  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Faculty  and  of  the 

Corporation.  He  is  the  representative  of  the  college  before  the 
public.  Every  parent  and  guardian  who  has  a  son  or  a  ward  in 
the  college  looks  to  the  President  for  information  as  to  his  condi- 
tion, and  holds  him  responsible  for  his  moral  welfare  and  intellectual 
progress.  Towards  each  pupil  he  is  expected  to  sustain  the  relation 
of  a  parent,  a  kind,  sympathizing,  watchful,  and  interested  friend. 

The  object  of  the  selections  here  given  is  to  show,  as  far  as 
possible  ill  President  Felton's  own  words,  who  and  what  he  Is. 
4  Cornelius  Conway  Felton  was  bom  at  West  Newbury,  now 

Newbury,  Mass.,  Nov.  6, 1807.  He  left  Newbury  in  childhood,  and 
was  prepared  for  college  by  his  "  learned  and  revered  teacher,"  Mr. 
Simeon  Putnam,  of  the  Franklin  Academy  in  Andover.  He  entered 
college  in  1823.  **The  Greek  examiners  on  that  occasion  were  a 
distinguished  trio,  —  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  Mr.  George  Bancroft, 
and  Dr.  Poj)kin,  —  two  of  whom  have  since  represented  the  United 
States  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.*' 

Soon  after  entering  college  he  ^  resumed  an  independent  course 
of  Greek  studies,  already  commenced  under  his  former  teacher. 
Whenever  he  needed  advice  or  assistance,  he  applied  to  Dr.  Popkin, 
by  whom  it  was  always  freely  and  ably,  and  cheerfully  rendered." 
Thus  it  happened  that  an  acquaintance  grew  up  between  them, — 

very  unusual  in  those  times  between  the  scholars  and  the  profess* 
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OTSy  —  and  which  ripened  into  a  warm  friendship,  which  lasted  to 
the  end  of  Dr.  Fopkin's  life. 

While  in  college  Mr.  Felton  was  distinguished  for  his  literary 
tastes,  and  the  wide  range  of  his  studies.  In  his  senior  year  he 
was  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  "  Harvard  Register,"  a  students' 
periodical.  He  was  graduated  in  1827,  and,  immediately  afterwards, 
was  engaged,  for  two  years,  in  conjunction  with  two  of  his  class- 
mates, in  the  charge  of  the  Livingston  High  School,  in  Geneseo, 
N.  Y.  His  two  friends  were  H.  W.  S.  Cleveland  and  another, 
both  young  men  of  great  promise,  and  both  afterwards  distinguished 
in  the  literary  world.  There  they  enjoyed  together  the  "  society 
of  that  region,  'which,  being  made  up  chiefly  of  the  families  of 
wealthy  landed  gentry,  is  refined  and  agreeable  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  distinguished  for  a  boundless  and  elegant  hospitality, 
which  he  who  has  participated  in  can  never  forget." 

In  this  genial  society  Mr.  Felton  seems  to  have  developed, 
perhaps  from  the  influence  of  the  Hon.  James  Wadsworth,  an  en- 
lightened and  liberal  friend  of  education,  that  interest  in  the  common 
schools  which  he  has  always  continued-  to  feel. 

In  1829  Mr.  Felton  was  appointed  Latin  tutor  in  Harvard 
College,  Greek  tutor  in  the  following  year,  and  college  professor  of 
Greek  in  1832.  In  1834  he  succeeded  Dr.  Popkin  as  Eliot  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  literature,  the  duties  of  which  place  he  continued 
to  discharge  till  he  was  elevated  to  the  presidency.  In  1833  he 
published  an  edition  of  Homer,  with  English  Notes,  and  Flaxman's 
Illustrations,  thus  taking  occasion  to  make  his  favorite  poet  a  teacher 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  associate  him  with  what  is  most  beautiful  and 
refined  in  human  culture. 

In  the  preface  to  this  edition,  he  says,  -^ 

"In  the  preparation  of  the  notes,  I  have  been  guided  by  my  recoUectiona 
as  an  instructor,  and  have  selected  those  passages  for  comment  which  have 
appeared  to  me,  from  several  years'  experience  in  the  class-room,  most  to 
require  it.  I  have  consulted  freely  some  of  the  best  commentators,  particu- 
larly lleyne  and  TroUope.  The  notes,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  designed 
partly  to  explain  the  most  difficult  phrases,  allusions,  and  constructions, 
and  partly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  intrinsic  poetical  beauties 
of  the  Iliad.  My  wish  has  been  to  lead  the  young  student  to  read  the  poem, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  a  school-boy  conning  a  dull  lesson  to  be  *  construed '  and 
*  parsed '  and  forgotten  when  the  hour  of  recitation  is  at  an  end,  but  in  the 
delightful  consciousness  that  he  is  employing  his  mind  upon  one  of  the 
noblest  monuments  of  the  genius  of  man.  "VVhatever  his  conclusions  may  be 
as  to  the  merits  of  particular  passages,  if  any  remarks  of  mine  should  chance 
to  excite  his  attention  to  the  real  character  of  the  poem,  and  to  promote  a 
habit  of  analytical  criticism,  whether  his  opinions  agree  with  my  own  or  not, 
the  object  which  I  have  proposed  to  myself  will  be  accomplished.  A  faithful 
use  of  the  Grammar  and  Lexicon  is,  of  course,  of  primary  importance ;  nor 
can  the  habit  of  constant  and  careful  verbal  analysis  be  too  strongly  incul- 
cated." 
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**  Ab  a  general  remark,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  art  and  literature  of 
the  ancients  explain  each  other  to  a  degree  unknown  in  modem  times. 
There  was  a  peculiar  connection  between  them ;  they  were  different  develop- 
ments of  the  same  ideas  of  the  beautiful.  The  sculptor,  the  poet,  the  archi- 
tect, each  shedding  light  upon  the  others,  wroi;ght,  under  the  animating  im- 
pulse of  the  most  delightful  country  and  climate,  with  a  common  scnsioility 
to  the  beauty  of  proportion,  and  a  similar  abstinence  from  excess  in  means 
and  effects  —  a  temperance  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  good  taste. 
Homer's  compositions  were  the  source  from  which  the  artists  of  Oreece  drew 
their  ideal  forms  of  sods  and  goddesses  and  heroes.  The  whole  compass  of 
ancient  poetry  was,  m  fact,  reshaped  in  the  marble  of  the  Grecian  sculptors, 
and  delineated  anew  on  the  canvas  of  the  painters.  The  noble  figures  on  the 
Parthenon,  chiselled  imder  the  eye,  if  not  by  the  hand,  of  Phidias,  the  broken 
remains  of  which  are  even  now  the  best  teachers  of  the  highest  style  in  the 
art,  sprang  into  being  from  the  same  kind  of  inspiration  as  that  which  spoke 
in  the  rhapsodies  of  Homer,  and  the  Tragedies  of  ^schylus  and  Sophocles. 
This  is  the  bond  which  holds  together  Grecian  art,  song,  and  philosophy,  in 
mimortal  unity  and  beauty.  It  appears  necessary,  therefore,  to  look  beyond 
the  words  and  forms  of  ancient  literature,  if  we  would  understand  it  in  a 
liberal  way ;  and  to  see  how  the  same  spirit  which  breathes  from  the  poet* s 
page  was  embodied  in  the  works  of  the  artist.  To  represent  the  principle 
of  this  union  to  the  young  readers  of  Homer,  the  truly  Grecian  Illustrations 
of  Flaxman  have  be^  inserted  in  their  proper  places." 

**  The  questions  of  the  existence  of  Homer,  the  original  unity  of  the  lUad, 
the  mode  of  its  composition,  and  the  occasions  on  which  it  was  delivered, 
are  touched  upon  in  the  Preliminary  Remarks.  I  will  merely  say  here,  that 
I  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  personal  existence  of  Homer,  or  his  author- 
ship of  the  Iliad.  There  are,  with  few  exceptions,  a  harmony  of  parts,  and  a 
consistency  among  t^e  different  situations  of  the  same  character,  which  mark 
the  whole  as  substantially  the  production  of  one  mind ;  but  of  a  mind  as 
comprehensive  as  the  forms  of  nature,  the  aspects  of  life,  and  the  powers,^ 
propensities,  and  passions  of  man,  —  of  a  genius  as  varied,  versatile,  fttid 
dramatic  as  Shakspeare's." 

Mr.  Felton's  Homer  has  passed  through  several  editions^  with 
careful  revisions  and  emendations. 

Already,  in  1830,   Mr.  Felton  was  considering  the  important 

questions  of  the  best  order  of  studies.     He  concludes  a  review  of 

Walker's  Geometry,  published  in  that  year,  thus :  — 

**  In  parting,  we  have  only  one  word  more  to  say,  which  is,  that  the  study 
of  geometry,  in  our  opinion,  should  precede  that  of  algebra.  This  latter 
science  is  more  abstract  in  its  symbols,  and  requires  a  greater  effort  of  purely 
intellectual  labor  to  comprehend  it.  But  geometry  starts  from  notions  as 
simple  as  the  first  ideas  of  arithmetic,  and  proceeds,  step  by  step,  clearly, 
irresistibly,  by  a  process  that  cannot,  with  an  ordinary  effort  of  attention,  be 
mistaken,  to  the  most  important  and  striking  truths.  The  imagination  is 
aided  by  the  use  of  diagrams,  and  thus  a  remarkable  and  happy  union  of 
abstract  reasoning  and  sensible  perception  renders  this  science  an  admirable 
exercise  for  the  yet  unfolding  intellect.  Take  that  mystery  in  arithmetic,  the 
doctrine  of  the  square  and  square  root;  trace  it  to  algebra,  and  a  faint  glim- 
mering of  light  dawns  upon  the  hitherto  impenetrable  darkness  that  enveloped 
it;  but  when  the  pupil  advances  to  geometry,  all  difficulty  vanii^hes,  and  the 
mystery  is  made  as  clear  as  day.  And  so  of  others.  In  geometry  there  is 
no  such  darkness.  Let  its  principles  and  practice  be  first  understood,  there- 
fore, and  they  will  serve  as  a  light  to  guide  the  inquirer  in  the  symbolical 
regions  of  numbers." 

His  idea  of  giving  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  art,  in  connection 
with  a  liberal  culture  in  letters,  led  him  to  study  attentively  works 
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on  art;  and  fh>m  a  review  of  Dunlop's  History  of  the  Arts,  in 
1835,  come  the  following  extracts:  — 

**  Horatio  Greenough,  now  resident  in  Florence,  has  already  gained  a  wide 
and  well-deserred  renown.  A  few  years  ago  he  left  the  halls  of  Harvard 
University,  to  visit  the  land  of  art,  beauty,  and  song.  He  had  already  shown 
a  fine  eye  for  form,  and  his  imagination  was  teeming  with  creations,  which 
his  hand  was  destined,  at  a  future  day,  to  embody.  He  went  abroad  with 
the  advantage  of  a  thorough  literary  education,  which  he  had  wisely  perse- 
vered in  attaining.  With  a  mind  highly  cultivated,  and  full  of  poetry,  he 
sailed  to  Italy,  and  gave  himself  up  enthusiastically,  wholly,  to  sculpture, 
surrounded  by  the  gathered  treasures  of  ancient  and  modem  genius.  He 
toiled  on  silently,  patiently,  fervently.  There  were  moments,  doubtless,  of 
anxious  thought  and  gloomy  foreboding.  But  he  lived  in  a  world  of  beauty, 
against  who.se  splendors  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes ;  and  with  the  strong 
spirit  of  youth  and  ambition,  he  worked  on,  nor  abated  *  one  jot  of  heart  or 
hope.' 

**  The  first  original  work  of  Mr.  Greenough,  exhibited  in  this  country,  was 
the  group  of  *  Chanting  Cherubs.'  .  .  .  The  figures  represent  two  infant 
spiritii,  or  cherubs,  about  to  begin  a  chant.  The  idea  of  sinless  childhood, 
free  from  the  sufferings  of  this  world,  in  the  act  of  praise  and  song  to  the 
new-born  Saviour  of  man,  is  expressed  in  this  group  with  remarkable  sweet- 
ness, purity,  and  beauty." 

'*  We  have  since  been  gratified  with  anotlier  specimen  of  Mr.  Greenough's 
genius  —  a  group  of  two  infants,  the  elder  of  whom  is  rec^ving  the  younger 
into  Paradise.  The  figures  are  moulded  after  the  fairest  and  fullest  form  of 
childhood.  Their  attitudes  are  marked  by  perfect  grace  and  freedom,  on 
whichsoever  side  they  are  viewed.  The  younger  spirit  is  gazing  into  the 
fiice  of  his  guide  with  an  expression  of  infiintile  confidence  and  earnest 
inquiry.  Qua  nunc  abitia  in  hea  f  is  the  question  bursting  from  his  amazed 
Imd  happy  heart.  The  elder  exhibits  a  beautiful  blending  of  child-like  love- 
liness with  the  expanded  intellect  of  a  spiritual  being,  llie  lines  of  the  lower 
part  of  his  face  are  those  of  humanity ;  but  the  broad  and  beautiful  forehead 
speaks  the  higher  intelligence  of  another  state.  A  spirit  sits  enthroned  upon 
it,  not  of  this  world." 

**  Mr.  Greenough  has  shown  many  of  the  highest  qualities  of  genius.  He 
has  shown  a  high  creative  genius,  set  off  by  the  graces  of  refined  taste.  His 
industry  is  unwavering,  his  perseverance  unbroken.  He  has  a  correct  eye  for 
form,  a  skilful  hand  for  drawing,  and  superadds  to  the  other  excellences  of 
his  works  the  higher  excellence  of  soul  and  sentiment.  With  such  gifts 
of  genius  —  with  an  accomplished  education  —  with  the  untramme1lL*d  freedom 
of  an  American  spirit,  Mr.  Greenougli's  prospects  are  more  fiattering  to  his 
ambition  than  those  of  any  artist  who  has  sprung  up  among  us." 

Mr.  Felton  is  always  conservative. 

*«  The  attempts  of  radical  reformers  in  education  to  overthrow  the  system 
of  classical  learning,  will  have  no  important  infiuence  on  the  general  estima- 
tion in  which  the  classics  are  held.  Bo  what  they  will,  the  first  venerable 
teachers  of  wisdom  and  masters  of  song  stand  at  the  cradle  of  the  intellectual 
culture  of  Europe.  Do  what  thoy  will,  the  ever-busy  mind  of  man  will  be 
curious  to  trace  the  course  of  human  thought  up  to  its  fountain  head  ;  and 
if  he  finds  there  pure  and  sparkling  waters,  fresh  from  the  living  springs  of 
Nature,  he  will  slake  the  thirst  of  his  spirit,  in  spite  of  the  utilitarian  entice- 
ments of  the  radical  reformer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely." 

**  After  all,  the  main  argument  for  classical  studies  is  neither  the  necessity 
of  knowing  Greek  and  Latin,  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English,  nor  the 
adaptation  of  the  study  of  language  to  the  powers  of  childhood  and  youth. 
The  strongest  argument  lies  in  two  considerations —  the  excellence  of  the  clas- 
sical authors,  taken  independently  of  every  thing  else,  and  the  fact  of  their 
antiqtrity.  As  works  of  taste  and  genius  they  stand,  if  not  at  the  head,  at 
least  in'  the  foremost  ranks  of  literature.    The  authors  which  we  have  are 
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the  choice  authors,  the  picked  men  of  all  antiquity ;  and  vrithin  their  narrow 
circle  we  have  the  best  representatives  of  every  species  of  literary  work. 
When  letters  awoke  from  the  sleep  of  the  dark  ages,  the  classics  becamo  the 
teachers  of  taste  and  elegance  to  the  reviving  intellect  of  Europe.  They 
were  made  the  basis  of  a  learned  education,  and  intermingled  with  the  de- 
lightful associations  of  the  dewy  morning  of  life.  Much  of  the  charm  and 
splendor  of  modem  literature  is  imparted  to  it  by  the  veins  of  golden 
thought  which  run  through  every  part  of  its  structure,  from  the  inexhausti- 
ble mines  of  antiquity.  The  voice  of  British  eloquence  was  trained  in  the 
schools  of  Athens  and  Rome ;  and  the  stately  song  of  Greece  sustained  the 
majestic  march  of  Milton. 

*'  i'ut  there  is  much,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  fact  of  their  antiquity  to  claim 
our  respect.  One  of  the  most  foolish  whims  of  this  age  is  to  deride  a  love  of 
the  old.  Those  who  are  absurd  enough  to  do  so,  forget,  or  perhaps  never 
knew,  that  there  lies  deep  in  the  human  heart  an  inextinguishable  reverence 
for  tlie  past.  As  time  goes  on,  all  the  meannesses  that  encompass  human 
life  disappear,  and  the  grand  features  in  the  characters  of  the  ages  alone 
remain  as  objects  of  our  contemplation.  The  venerable  forms  of  antiquity 
stand  before  us  in  severe  relief,  and  we  bow  down  in  a  willing  homage  of  the 
heart  to  their  unutterable  majesty.  The  love  of  the  old  is  connected  with 
the  best  and  highest  feelings  of  our  nature.  The  past  is  sacred.  It  is  set 
beyond  the  revolutions  of  nature  and  the  shifting  institutions  of  man.  So 
much  of  beauty,  of  experience,  of  wisdom,  is  secure  from  th$  touch  of  change. 
He  who  would  destroy  this  treasury  of  the  heart  and  mind,  by  rudely  assail- 
ing our  reverence  for  the  old,  would  rob  human  life  of  half  its  charm  and 
nearly  all  its  refinement.  Let  no  enthusiastic  student,  then,  permit  his  ardor 
to  be  chilled  by  the  fear  that  his  love  has  been  wasted  on  an  unreal  thing ; 
that  he  has  been  bewildered  by  an  idle  dream ;  and  that  he  has  lost  so  much 
precious  time,  which  ought  to  have  been  given  to  the  stirring  interests  of  the 
present ;  for  he  may  rest  assured  that  the  study  of  antiquity  has  a  noble 
power  to  elevate  his  mind  above  the  low  passions  of  the  present,  by  fixing  its 
contemplations  on  the  great  and  immortal  spirits  of  the  past." 

**  The  history  of  the  Greek  language  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects 
of  litiniry  investigation.  Men  of  the  clearest  judgment  unite  with  enthusi- 
astic scholars  in  declaring  it  to  be  unrivalled  for  richness,  copiousness,  and 
strength.  The  old  Ionic  form,  with  its  sounding  combinations  of  voweU, 
gives  a  beautiful  and  liquid  flow,  while  its  happy  descriptive  and  imitative 
epithets  impart  the  liveliness  of  painting  itself  to  the  stately  hexameter. 
The  Doric  is  sweet  and  simple  in  pastoral  poetry,  but  rises  to  a  severe  gran- 
deur in  the  lyrics  of  Pindar,  and  the  choral  songs  of  the  tragedians.  The 
AttiQ  is  the  language  of  dramatic  dialogue,  history,  logic,  and  philosophy ; 
the  language  of  the  high- wrought,  impassioned  argument  of  Demosthenes, 
the  smooth  eloquence  of  Isocrates,  the  refined  subtilty  of  Lysias ;  the  lan- 
guage of  the  wire-drawn  reasonings  of'  Socrates,  and  the  stem  truths  of 
Thucydides,  Now,  whence  came  this  curiously  contrived  instrument  of 
human  thought?  \Vhat  strange  coincidence  of  happy  influences  wrought 
out  of  the  simple  elements  of  sound  its  extraordinary  variety  Of  expressive 
powers  ?  What  finely  organized  people  first  gave  utterance  to  its  immortal 
harmonies  ?  From  what  region,  blessed  with  Heaven's  selectest  influence, 
came  they  to  the  shores  of  Greece  ?  These  are  questions  which  have  exercised 
the  wits  of  the  acutcst  men,  and  the  learning  of  the  ablest  scholars,  but  with 
no  very  satisfactory  result."  • 

In  1836  he  takes  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  the  Alcestis 

of  Euripides  and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  by  Professor,  now 

President  Woolsey,  of  Yale  College,  to  give  his  views  upon  the 

place  the  classics  should  have  in  a  course  of  liberal  education. 

**  But  as  a  good  education  now  means  a  great  deal  more  than  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  classical  learning  is  not  held  in  such  exclusive  estima- 

*  Review  of  N.  F.  Moore's  Lectures  on  the  Greek  Lsngvsge  and  literataro,  Nortb 
American  Beriew,  1835. 
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^on  as  it  has  been  in  limes  gone  by.  Hence  some  people  are  naturally  led 
to  think  that  the  study  of  ancient  letters  is  fast  losing  the  public  regard. 
This  study  has  gone  through  a  change,  it  is  true,  but  a  change  leading  to  a 
broad  cultivation  of  the  understanding,  and  furnishing  the  means  of  a  just 
as  well  as  liberal  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  classics.  The  endless  field  of 
modem  literature  is  opened  to  the  student  of  polite  letters ;  and  he  is  taught 
that  taste  and  genius  were  not  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  He  is  allowed  to  form  his  judgment  by  comparing  the  master- 
pieces of  antiquity  with  the  kindred  works  which  have  upon  them  the  fresh- 
ness and  glow  of  modem  thought.  Thus  he  may  set  Homer  by  the  side  of 
Dante,  Tasso,  Milton,  or  the  Book  of  Heroes,  and  the  mental  exercise 
involved  in  doing  so  is  not  only  dehghtfiil  by  itself,  but  the  comparison  will 
throw  a  new  light  on  the  wonderful  genius  of  the  old  bard  of  Oreece.  ^s- 
chylus  and  Shakspeare  may  be  read  together;  and  the  lover  of  English 
poetry  will  be  at  least  entertained  by  the  beautiftil  analogies,  both  in  thought 
and  expression,  between  the  two  greatest  masters  of  tragic  passion.  Sopho- 
cles and  Euripides  may  be  finely  illustrated  by  a  parallel  course  from  the 
dramatic  poems  of  Alfieri,  Schiller,  and  Goethe,  as  well  as  by  the  curious 
contrast  of  the  miscalled  classical  drama  of  France.  The  express  imitations 
of  the  classics,  by  the  poets  of  modem  Europe,  also  afford  the  tasteful  reader 
an  agreeable  subject  of  comparison.  Milton's  Samson  Agonistes  has  the 
daring  sublimity  of  the  Prometheus  Bound.  Goethe's  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris 
has  the  tenderness  of  Euripides,  with  the  exquisite  finish  and  just  sense  of 
harmonious  proportion  which  belong  to  Sophocles.  The  Agamemnon,  An- 
tigone, Orestes,  and  Alcestis  of  Alfieri  bring  upon  the  scene  the  chief  per- 
sonages of  the  Attic  drama,  invested  anew  with  dramatic  life." 

**  It  cannot  have  failed  to  strike  the  tasteful  reader  that  many  learned  com- 
mentators on  the  classics  have  been  wanting  in  some  of  the  qualities  most 
necessary  to  a  philosophical  criticism.  Spending  their  lives  in  the  study  of 
grammatical  niceties,  poring  fourteen  hours  a  day  over  manuscript  readings, 
and  conjectural  emendations,  and  choral  metres,  and  allegorical  interpretations, 
the  fountains  of  sympathy  with  human  feeling  have  been  dried  up  in  their 
bosoms,  the  majestic  forms  of  nature  have  become  lifeless  to  their  eyes,  and 
the  myriad  voices,  uttered  from  every  part  of  God's  world,  have  grown  un- 
meaning to  their  souls.  The  friendly  collision  of  mind  with  mind  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  life,  the  genial  glow  of  thought  in  conversation,  the 
softening,  refining,  animating  influence  of  cultivated  society,  touch  no  respon- 
sive chord  in  their  hardened  natures.     For  they, 

*  Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  fox^t, 
Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  Bun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year, 
Ormant  or  iooman.* 

••They  think  every  hour  given  to  the  calls  of  friendship,  or  the  amenities 
of  life,  lost  to  the  world  because  it  is  lost  to  their  barren  studies.  They  are 
stiff,  dry,  formal,  pedantic ;  and  the^  write  over  their  study  doors  such  sage 
apothegms  as  *  Temporis  fures  amicL'  How  can  such  people  feel  the  spirit 
of  tragedy,  or  understand  the  inspiration  of  the  lyric  muse  ?  There  have 
been  some  learned  commentators,  to  whom  these  remarks  will  not  apply. 
Mitscherlich's  notes  on  Horace  are  touched  with  the  delicate  taste  of  lus 
author.  Heyne's  commentary  on  Homer  shows  a  fine  appreciation  of  antique 
poetry,  in  the  midst  of  an  amazing  mass  of  scholastic  erudition." 

Mr.  Felton  never  loses  sight  of  our  own  incomparable  literature. 

In  a  review  of  Howitt's  Rural  Life  in  England,  in  1840,  he  says, — 

•'  This  work  is  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  book  of  entertain- 
ment. It  has  other  and  higher  uses.  It  is  an  excellent  interpreter  of  many 
portions  of  English  literature  —  that  noble  inheritance  to  which,  thank  God, 
we  Americans  are  born.  In  an  ancient  country  like  England,  the  habits  of 
the  people  assume  a  permanent  form ;  century  after  century  rolls  away,  and 
opinions,  superstitions,  observances,  national  feelings,  are  scarcely  touched  by 
the  hand  of  time.    All  these  are  the  choicest  materials  of  the  poet  and  the 
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• 

writer  of  fiction ;  by  inoorporating  them  into  his  works,  by  embellishing 
them  with  the  ornament  of  his  genius,  he  reaches  the  national  heart,  and 
lives  in  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  generation  after  generation  of  his 
countrymen.  To  men  of  a  different  nation  all  these  hues  of  nationality, 
which  constitute  some  of  the  highest  beauties  of  national  literature,  become 
faint  and  dim,  and  can  only  be  brought  out  by  careful  and  laborious  study ; 
as  we  come  to  perceive  the  exquisite  character  of  the  great  poetical  works  of 
antiquity  only  by  a  minute  investigation  of  the  national  manners,  arts,  social 
usages,  and  mythologies,  under  whose  influences  they  were  produced.  But, 
though  we  do  not  stand  to  English  literature  in  the  relation  of  foreigners, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  require  not  a  little  of  this  sort  of  commentary, 
if  we  would  fully  appreciate  the  power  of  the  English  muse.  We  speak,  it 
is  true,  the  English  language,  and  we  have  in  general  the  same  Anglo-Saxon 
cast  of  thought,  and  intellectual  peculiarities,  with  our  English  brethren; 
still  we  have  been  so  long  politically  independent,  we  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  so  young  a  people,  and  we  have  had  so  little  time  to  settle  down  into  a 
fixed  national  character,  in  the  midst  of  the  pressing  cares  of  life,  with  which 
the  youth  of  a  nation,  like  the  youth  of  a  man,  is  so  closely  besieged,  that 
many  of  the  habits,  usages,  and  ceremonies,  whether  religious  or  social,  to 
which  our  ancestors  were  accustomed  imder  the  roof  of  the  old  l^omestead, 
have  fiided  from  memory,  and  vanished  from  the  theatre  of  popular  life.  The 
most  national  of  the  English  poets,  therefore,  appeal  to  feelings,  which 
among  us  are  nothing  but  feeble  traditions,  and  di*aw  illustrations  of  thrill- 
ing power  over  those  to  whom  they  are  more  immediately  addressed,  from 
sources  to  which  we  have  long  ceased  to  resort,  if  we  have  not  utterly  for- 
gotten them.  How  delightful,  then,  to  find  a  record  drawn  up  in  so  pleasing 
a  form,  of  those  ancient  customs,  which  have  moulded  the  character  of  the 
English  nation  during  so  many  centuries  !  of  those  sports  and  festivals,  to 
which  our  mother  coimtry  is  indebted  for  the  renowned  name  of  *  Merry 
England ' !  What  an  agreeable  light  is  shed  by  such  a  work  over  many  of 
the  rarest  beauties  of  British  poetry !  and  how  useful  the  guidance,  thus 
indirectly  afforded  to  the  American  reader,  who  roams  delighted  over  a  field 
so  familiar  and  yet  so  strange,  so  suggestive  of  the  deepest  home  feelings,  and 
yet  occasionally  so  obscure,  as  the  elder  literature  of  England  !  " 

In  1840,  a  translation  by  him  of  MenzeFs  work  on  German 
Literature,  in  3  volumes,  was  published  among  Ripley's  Speci- 
mens of  Foreign  Literature.  This  must  have  been  a  useful  labor, 
as  it  naturally  led  him  to  take  a  very  wide  view  of  German  litera- 
ture. Menzel  made  an  attack  so  violent  and  unrelenting  upon  the 
literary  character  of  Goethe,  that  he  was  by  some  supposed  to  have 
written  the  work  for  the  express  purpose  of  attacking  Goethe.  In 
reference  to  this  attack,'  Mr.  Felton,  in  his  preface,  says,  — 

««  Some  of  his  opinions  upon  the  moral  tendency  of  Goethe's  writings  must 
be  admitted  to  be  correct.  Some  of  the  poet's  heroes  are  such  as  Mcnz^l 
represents  them  —  simply  contemptible  and  feeble  voluptuaries.  But  Menzel 
has  not  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  poet  holds  these  up  as  models  of  ele- 
vated character,  or  as  personages  whom  it  would  be  desirable  for  any  body 
to  imitate.  It  is  true,  also,  that  some  of  Goethe's  works  are  worthless  and 
impure,  and  that  the  beauty  of  delineation,  which  adorns  the  story  of  the 
Elective  Affinities,  does  not  afford  the  least  excuse  for  its  licentiousness. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  passages  of  his  other  writings  arc  of  exceed- 
ingly loose  morality.  Now,  upon  all  these  offences,  let  the  moral  judgment 
of  mankind  pass  its  most  indignant  sentence  of  condemnation.  They  are 
utterly  "without  excuse ;  and  it  is  trifling  with  the  great  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  —  it  is  tampering  with  the  most  sacred  of  human  feelings,  — 
h  is  paltering  with  the  meaning  of  terms  which  express  the  moral  convictions 
and  common  sense  of  mankind, —  to  set  up  any  apology  or  palliation  for  thrm. 
Their  odious  character  can  be  softened  down  by  no  *  icsthctic  *  disguises ;  theii 
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essential  baseness  cfin  be  cloaked  by  no  outward  garb  of  poetic  beauty.    They 
are  disgusting  and  infamous ;  let  them  alone. 

"  But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
many  of  his  poems  are  wholly  free  from  moral  objections,  and  breathe  the 
purest  spirit  of  art.  We  must  remember  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his 
long  life  was  filled  up  with  poetical  creations  and  scientific  pursuits.  Scarcely 
a  department  of  human  inquiry  that  was  not  subjected  to  his  curious,  search- 
ing gaze.  From  the  minutest  facts  of  natural  science,  up  to  the  broadest  and 
most  magnificent  views  of  the  universe,  his  versatile  genius  freely  and  boldly 
ranged.  The  example  he  set  of  devotion  to  all  the  interests  of  civilization  — 
of  an  industry  that  never  tired  —  of  a  watclifulness  that  never  slumbered,  in 
the  regions  of  art,  and  poetry,  and  science,  —  ought  to  be  received  as  some 
compensation  for  the  indifference  he  is  accused  of  having  shown  towards 
what  are  called  the  great  political  interests  of  the  world ;  for  it  may  well  be 
a  question  to  the  reflecting  man,  whether  he  cannot  minister  more  success- 
fully to  the  happiness  of  the  race  by  recalling  their  thoughts  to  the  humaniz- 
ing influence  of  letters  and  art,  than  by  plunging  headlong  into  every  politi- 
cal controversy  which  agitates  his  ago  ?  We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  the 
life  of  man  has  higher  aims  than  the  common  objects  of  party  warfare. 
Most  of  the  questions  that  stir  up  our  passions  so  \'iolently  at  the  moment, 
will  vanish  like  passing  storms ;  but  the  works  of  the  artist  and  the  poet, 
wrought  by  him  in  the  undisturbed  serenity  of  his  genius,  shine  on  forever, 
like  the  everlasting  stars,  when  those  storms  have  swept  away.  A  century 
hence,  and  who  will  speak  of  the  petty  controversies  of  the  present  day,  and 
the  petty  actors  who  have  carried  them  on  ?  And  who  will  not  6i3e'ak  of 
Goethe,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  Southey  ? " 

In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Felton  gave  to  the  public  a  Greek  Reader, 
containing  selections  in  prose  and  verse  from  Greek  autliors,  with 
English  notes  and  a  vocabulary ;  this  has  been  frequently  reprinted. 
Professor  Felton  evidently  had  a  sincere  respect  for  F.  Jacobs,  and 
the  admiration  and  veneration  of  a  pupil  towards  his  roaster  for  the 
great  American  Greek  scholar.  Yet  these  did  not  prevent  him 
from  substituting  his  own  excellent  Greek  Reader  for  that  of  Jacobs, 
which  had  been  introduced  by  Professor  liverett.  The  change  was 
hailed  with  satisfaction  and  pride  by  many  a  lover  of  Greek ;  and 
the  very  names  of  the  authors,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Thucydides, 
Lysias,  in  Professor  Felton's  Reader,  in  place  of  Plutarch  and 
Strabo  in  Jacobs's,  and  the  names  of  Homer,  Euripides,  Aris- 
tophanes, Moschus,  and  others,  in  the  poetical  part,  vindicate  the 
change.  In  1841  he  published  an  edition  of  the  Clouds  of 
Aristophanes,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  since  revised  and 
republished  in  England.  In  the  same  year,  in  a  pleasant  review 
of  Mrs.  Jameson's  Social  Life  in  Germany,  he  thus  speaks  of  the 
Germans  themselves :  — 

♦•  It  cannot  be  denied  that  German  literature  has  come  to  exercise  a  great 
influence  upon  the  intellectual  character  of  Europe  and  America.  We  may 
lament  over  this  fact,  or  rejoice  at  it,  according  to  our  several  points  of  view ; 
but  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  its  existence.  It  is  thrust  upon  our 
notice  at  every  corner  of  the  street ;  it  stares  us  in  the  face  from  the  pages  of 
everj'  literary  journal.  All  the  sciences  own  the  power  of  that  influence ;  on 
poetry  and  critici^m  it  acts  still  more  sensibly.  Theology  in  putting  on  such 
a  foreign  look,  that  we  scarcely  recognize  our  old  acquaintance  under  her 
masquerading  Teutonic  garb.     Even  our  good,  honest,  old-fa.shioned  English 
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language  has  caught  the  infection,  and  from  time  to  time  attempts  to  imitate 
the  inaescribable  tricks,  the  fantastic  capers,  the  elephantine  dances  of 
her  High  Dutch  country  cousin.  Where  all  this  will  end,  it  passes  the  wit 
of  man  to  know.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  hold  fast  our  Spensers,  our  Miltons, 
our  Shakspeares,  and  our  Walter  Scotts  at  least. 

"  In  such  a  state  of  the  intellectual  world,  we  are  interested  to  know  all 
we  can  about  this  extraordinary  people.  They  are  incessantly  toiling  in  the 
great  intellectual  workshop  of  the  world ;  the  productions  of  their  great  ener- 
gies are,  like  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  old,  the  wonder  and  astonishment  of  the 
age.  Do  these  people  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep  like  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 
or  have  they  some  principle  of  vitality  denied  to  other  mortals,  by  which  they 
are  enabled  to  task  their  intellects  bevond  other  men,  without  the  terrible 
penalties  which  the  rest  of  the  world  have  to  pay — the  penalties  of  hypo- 
chondria, dyspepsy,  broken-down  bodies,  and  entiuebled  minds  ?  How  is  it 
that  a  dense  population  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  with  innumerable  princely, 
ducal,  archducal  houses,  —  Highnesses,  Serone  Highnesses,  *  thoroughly  illus- 
trious '  without  end,  —  to  support ;  with  all  the  restraints  of  etiquette,  the 
hitherto  impassable  barriers  that  have  8ei)arated  class  from  class,  with  but 
little  commerce,  and  with  comparatively  scanty  resources  of  fortune ;  how  is 
it  that  such  a  population  have  become  the  most  cosmopolitan  people  on  earth ; 
have  absorbed  the  intellectual  influences  of  all  other  nations  into  their  own 
being ;  have  become  the  *  cousin  Germans,*  as  they  have  wittily  been  called, 
of  all  the  world ;  have  gone  back  to  the  remotest  period,  and  breathed  into 
its  drv  bones  the  breath  of  life ;  have  restored  the  buried  forms  of  classical 
and  Oriental  antiquity ;  have  explored  the  mysteries  of  every  science,  and  ex- 
pounded the  principles  of  every  art,  with  an  industry  and  enthusiasm  hitherto 
unheard  of  and  unseen  ? " 

In  the  same  year,  also,  in  a  review  of  IV  right's  Translations  of 

La  Fontaine,  he  speaks  of  the  French  language  and  of  translation 

as  follows :  — 

**  A  great  and  peculiar  genius,  like  La  Fontaine,  would  have  moulded  any 
language  to  his  purposes.  Had  he  been  of  German  birth,  the  language  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller  would  have  thrown  aside  its  elephantine  awkwardness 
half  a  century  before  it  actually  did.  But  still  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  singular  felicities  of  his  position,! that  the  polished  language  of  France 
was  his  mother  tongue.  Step  by  step  that  admirable  language  had  grown  to 
be  the  most  refined  in  Europe,  the  language  of  polite  society,  of  letters,  and 
diplomacy,  all  over  Christendom ;  the  conversation  and  writings  of  the  best 
wits  of  the  modem  world  had  enriched  it  with  the  most  expressive  idioms 
and  the  most  inimitable  graces.  The  genius  of  wit  and  repartee  had  selected 
it  for  his  own.  An  almost  Athenian  fsistidiousness  of  taste  had  removed 
every  trace  of  rusticity  and  barbarism,  and  that  unequalled  clearness  of  per- 
ception and  vivacity  of  intellectual  sensation,  for  which  Frenchmen  have 
always  been  distinguished,  stamped  upon  it  a  crystalline  transparency,  which 
the  mystiiications  of  Madame  de  StaCl,  and  the  dark  abominations  of  her 
successors  of  the  Romantic,  Satanic,  Victor  Hugo,  and  George  Sand  schools, 
have  not  been  able  materially  to  lessen  or  dim.  Even  German  metaphysics 
has  tried  its  power  upon  the  French  language  in  vain.  We  can  never  misun- 
derstand the  French  writers,  even  of  the  new  philosophical  ~  schools ;  we 
always  see  through  them,  and  understand  perfectly  their  meaning,  when  they 
have  any,  and  their  no-meaning,  when  they  have  none.  It  is  a  desperate 
undertaking  for  a  Frenchman  to  set  up  for  obscure,  mj'sterious,  and  tran- 
scendental ;  the  words  of  his  language  will  not  lend  their  aid,  and,  like  a 
flock  of  turkeys,  refuse  to  travel  alter  dark.  The  best  qualities  of  this  lan- 
guage were  fully  brought  out  in  the  brilliant  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
who  had  dra'v^ni  around  his  court  an  assemblage  of  men,  the  like  of  whom 
France  has  never  seen  since.  We  may  complain  that  the  French  literature 
of  that  time  is  inferior  in  passionate  earnestness  to  the  productions  thrown 
upon  the  world  in  the  present  revolutionary  age.  But  what  French  trage- 
dian can  the  romantic  school  set  up  against  liacine,  in  whose  works  all  the 

18 
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• 

charms  of  the  most  polished  style  are  found  in  their  highest  perfection  ? 
What  comedian,  —  we  do  not  say  of  the  present  age,  but  of  all  modern  times, 
—  in  wit,  and  the  most  felicitous  drawing  of  human  character,  and  the  most 
pungent  satire  of  the  follies  and  vices  of  his  times,  approaches  Molicre  ?  It 
may  well  be  doubted,  whether  the  late  i^ench  literature,  in  prose  or  in  poetry, 
can  compare,  in  any  of  the  highest  excellences  of  thought  and  style,  with  the 
literature  of  the  Augustan  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  and  then,  as  to 
decency,  and  decorum,  and  grace,  the  writers  of  that  time  were  angels  of  light 
compared  to  the  Paul  de  Kocks  and  the  George  Sands  of  the  present." 

♦'  We  are  not  among  those  who  tlunk  a  paraphrase  is  a  translation.  We 
do  not  think  it  the  translator's  duty  to  give  us  what  he  supposes  his  autlior 
would  have  written,  had  he  written  in  English,  for  this  is  precisely  what  the 
translator  can  never  know.  It  is  his  plain  duty,  as  we  conceive,  to  let  us 
know  what  his  author  has  actually  written,  as  a  Gorman,  or  a  Frenchman,  or 
whatever  the  case  may  be ;  not  violatinj^,  of  course,  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage into  which  he  translates,  while  doing  so.  We  do  not  admit  that  the 
English  language  is  incompetent  to  this  task.  It  is  rich  enough  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  of  aiiy  foreign  author,  who  bus  a  fund  of  solid  thought  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  a  faithful  translation.  Taking  the  whole  range  of  the  English 
language  and  literature,  from  the  racy  primeval  expressions  of  Chaucer  to 
the  affluent  harmonies  of  Spenser,  —  the  all-embracing,  all- describing,  all- 
expressive  forms  of  Shakspeare,  —  the  majestic  music  of  Milton,  which  made 
his  mother  tongue  search  her  coffers  round  and  round,  —  to  say  nothing  of 
the  thousand- fold  varieties  of  later  prose  writers  and  poets,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  all  the  phases  of  human  thought,  from  the  broadest  farce  up  to  the  sub- 
limest  conceptions  of  genius,  may  be  furnished  with  smtable  expression  from 
the  storehouses  of  our  mother- English  speech."  ♦ 

'•  We  believe  the  English  language  fully  capable  of  giving  a  faithful  repre- 
Bcntation  of  any  foreign  author  who  is  worth  representing  at  all ;  not  only 
of  what  that  author  would  have  said,  had  he  been  an  Englishman,  but  of 
what  he  did  say,  being  what  he  was.  We  should  not  have  to  go  far  to  prove 
the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The  numerous  translations,  by  Longfellow,  from 
German,  Danish,  and  Swedish ;  as  well  as  from  most  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages derived  from  the  Latin,  prove  that  only  three  requisites  are  wanting 
to  make  a  perfect  translator,  —  requisites  which  we  hope  we  shall  not  be 
thought  unreasonable  for  insisting  upon,  —  namely,  genius,  learning,  and 
industry.  Where  these  are  found,  be  sure  the  English  lauguafe  will  do  its 
part  towards  making  your  translation  a  good  one." 

In  1842,  in  a  review  upon  Classical  Learning  in  England, 
he  thus  advocates  a  fuller  and  higher  course  of  studies  in  our 
colleges :  — 

"To  our  shame  it  must  be  confessed  that  classical  studies  have  been  pur- 
Bued  in  the  United  States  with  little  comparative  success.  We  have  indi- 
vidual scholars  among  us  of  distinguished  acquisitions —  men  who  stand  upon 
a  level  with  the  best  scholars  of  Europe.  A  steady  progress  is  making  towards 
a  better  state  of  things  in  this  respect.  Schools  are  improWng,  books  are 
multiplying,  and  college  courses  are  becoming  more  complete.  J3ut  wc  f»ar 
the  great  body  of  what  are  humorously  called  our  educated  men  would  make 
but  a  poor  figure  at  present  by  the  side  of  the  corrcj^ponding  classes  in  the 
other  great  civilized  nations.  We  have  no  fear,  however,  that  the  defects  in 
our  hurried  systems  of  public  education  will  not  in  time  work  out  their  own 
remedy. 

"  We  have  no  idea  that  American  gentlemen  will  submit  forever  to  the 
imputation  of  inferiority  in  those  intellectual  accomplishments  from  which 
life  borrows  its  grace  and  lustre ;  or  tha't  they  will  consent  to  stand  apart 
from  those  beautiful  associations  of  schohirship,  drawn  from  the  common 
Hources  of  ancient  letters,  which  bind  together  the  cultivated  minds  of  all  the 
European  races  into  an  intellectual  brotherhood.     But  many  of  the  prevailing 

*  North  American  Kcvicw,  vol.  53,  p.  508-610. 
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vices  of  OUT  society  might  be  corrected  more  speedily  than  Reems  likely  at 
present.  Why  should  our  young  men  be  in  such  a  hurry  as  they  universally 
are  to  rush  into  the  business  and  professions  of  life  ?  Why  j^hould  they  not  be 
content  to  pass  two  or  three  more  j'ears  in  filUng  their  minds  with  tlie  treas- 
ures of  elegant  literature;  with  classical  learning  beyond  tlic  s\i])crficial 
courees  of  most  American  colleges ;  with  historical  reading,  and  moral  and 
intellectual  philosophy  ?  No  satisfactory  reason  certainly  can  ])e  a«>>igned, 
except  the  temptations  m  the  shape  of  rapidly  accumulating  wealth,  or  early 
notoriety  —  those  two  monstrous  cheats,  those  pernicious  dreams,  —  o^Aot 
oynnot,  —  which  lead  astray  so  early  into  paths  of  toil  and  peril  the  best 
intellects  of  tlie  republic." 

In  1843  be  aided  Professor  Sears  (now  President  Sears,  of 
Brown  University)  and  Professor  Edwards  in  the  preparation  of  a 
work  on  classical  subjects,  mostly  translated  from  the  German. 
The  translations  from  Jacobs  are  by  Professor  Felton. 

In  1844  he  united  with  Professor  Beck  in  bringinx  out  a  trans- 
lation  of  Munk  upon  the  Metres  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  experience  of  modern  times,  in  all  civilized  nations,  shows 
very  conclusively  that  the  best  foundation  yet  discovered  for  a  broad, 
high,  thorough,  manly  education,  is  to  be  laid  in  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance, early  obtained  by  resolute  drilling,  in  the  languages  of  Greece 
aud  Rome  ;  and,  within  certain  limits,  the  more  thorough  and  exten- 
sive the  better.  But  tliis  drilling  may  be  somewhjit  modified.  It  is 
one  of  the  admirable  features,  well  deserving  to  be  imitated,  in  the 
system  of  some  of  the  gymnasia  of  Germany,  to  have  two  courses  of 
study  pursued,  successively,  in  widely  diflTcrent  ways.  One  is  the 
exact,  severe,  thorough  study  of  certain  autliors  or  selections,  till  they 
have  bcccape  as  a  part  of  the  mind  of  the  learner,  and  constitute  the 
stable  foundation  for  his  knowledge  of  a  language,  and  the  instru- 
ment of  a  formative  discipline ;  the  other  is  a  cursory  reading  of 
large  portions  of  an  author,  to  get  glimpses  of  his  style  and  mode 
of  thinking,  and  something  of  the  substance  of  his  thoughts. 

A  similar  course  would  not  be  bad  for  any  self-educated  scholar. 
He  might  ground  himself  upon  a  thorough,  profound  study  of  the 
Greek  or  Latin  language,  or  both,  and  when  his  habits  were 
formed,  and  tfie  principles  of  his  thoughts  fixed  and  matured,  he 
might  delightfully,  and  to  good  pui*pose,  expatiate  over  a  thousand 
fields  of  literature.  But  woe  to  his  future  scholarship  if  he  attempt 
the  discursive  method  before  he  has  pursued  the  exact  and  phi- 
losophical. 

Sometliing  like  this  course  seems  to  have  been  successfully  taken 
by  Professor  Felton.  He  had  made  himself  a  thorough  Greek 
scholar,  and  had  fixed  his  habits  by  long-continued,  faithful,  and 
laborious  teaching.  In  the  midst  of  these  labors,  and  as  a  relaxa- 
tion, saying  to  himself,  with  Chancellor  d'Aguesseau,  Changement 
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d*itude  est  un.  delassemerU  pour  mot,  he  takes  a  survej  of  all  the 
most  inviting  fields  of  modern  literature  and  art,  and  brings  home 
not  only  flowers,  but  rich  and  mellow  fruits,  from  them  all.  Simi- 
lar surveys  has  he  been  led  to  take  of  scientific  pursuits,  by  his 
kind  regard  for  Guyot,  and  by  his  friendship  for  Agassiz  and  other 
distinguished  men  of  science  at  Cambridge. 

In  this  way  he  assisted  his  friend,  Professor  Longfellow,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,  which  appeared 
in  1845,  preparing  the  greater  part  of  the  biographical  notices. 

He  always  recurs  with  delight,  and  with  an  appreciating  spirit,  to 
art,  in  the  highest  forms  in  which,  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  it  has 
exhibited  itself.  In  the  conclusion  of  an  elaborate  review  of  Rac- 
zynski's  Modern  Art  in  Grermany,  he  thus  speaks  of  Washington 
Allston :  — 

•*  While  we  write  th^se  sentences,  our  thoughts  are  drawn  irresistibly  to  the 
loss  we  have  recently  suffered  in  the  death  of  Washington  Allston.  He  was 
an  artist  in  the  truest  and  highest  sense  of  the  word.  For  many  years  he 
held  undisputed  preeminence  among  the  American  painters.  He  was  a  man 
of  a  finished  literary  education,  having  studied  and  taken  his  degrees  at  the 
University  in  Cambridge ;  and  through  his  whole  life  his  leisure  was  adorned 
by  poetry  and  elegant  literature.  The  best  authors  in  several  languages  were 
as  fiimiliar  to  him  as  the  great  models  in  his  art ;  his  taste  in  literature  was  as 
exquisite  as  that  which  Is  shed  over  the  immortal  productions  of  his  pencil. 
Some  of  his  published  poems  are  not  surpassed  by  any  thing  in  American  litera- 
ture. Every  reader  is  familiar  with  his  magnificent  Ode  to  England  and  Amer- 
ica. As  a  poet,  he  showed  a  most  delicate  imagination,  an  exquisite  purity  of 
thought,  the  finest  susceptibility  to  the  harmonies  of  language,  and  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  expression.  A  collection  of  his  pieces,  including  the  little 
volume  published  by  him  many  years  ago,  and  now  out  of  print,  and  the 
poems  he  has  since  written,  would  be  a  precious  addition  to  the|^reasures  of 
American  poetry.  As  a  prose  writer,  he  is  chiefly  known  by  the  romance  of 
Monaldi.  The  style  of  this  work  is  flowing,  melodious,  picturesque,  and 
beautifully  finished ;  many  of  its  scenes  are  wrought  up  with  a  terrible 
power  ;  more  of  them  sparkle  wHth  all  the  graces  of  imagination  and  taste. 
There  are  paragraphs  in  that  book  in  which  the  very  soul  of  the  author 
seems  to  pour  itself  out  in  strains  of  the  richest  melody ;  there  are  innumer- 
able passages  of  such  graphic  beauty,  that  no  other  hand  could  have  traced 
them  but  his  whose  marvellous  cunning  painted  for  all  coming  time  the 
Beatrice,  Kosalie  and  Amy  Rnbsart. 

•<  We  are  incompetent  to  trace  his  character  as  an  artist ;  but  we  may  be 
allowed  to  state  our  own  impression  without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  charge 
of  assumption  or  arrogance.   We  have  always  felt,  in  the  presence  of  Allston's 

Pictures,  that  they  were  stamped  with  a  sublime  genius  and  all  nobleness  of  soul, 
'hey  are  marked  by  the  purity  and  elegance  of  conception  which  are  so  strongly 
expressed  in  his  literary  works.  A  beautiful  and  lofty  imap:ination  and  a  spirit 
of  generous  morality  impress  themselves  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  Our 
souls  are  touched,  no  le^8  than  our  fancy ;  we  learn  lessons  of  purity,  as  well 
as  stamp  upon  our  memories  the  images  of  unapproachable  beauty,  whenever 
we  contemplate  his  works.  His  coloring  was  celebrated,  even  in  his  youth, 
while  he  formed  one  of  that  glorious  company  of  artists  in  the  Eternal  City 
to  whom  the  revival  of  art  in  these  latter  days  is  due.  The  writer  of  a  most 
able  chapter  on  the  arts  in  modern  Home,  in  Bunsen*s  great  work,  expressly 
says,  that  AIlston*s  coloring  approaches  nearer  that  of  the  old  Italian  masters, 
than  the  coloring  of  any  other  painter  of  the  age.  The  opinion  pronounced 
on  his  early  pictures  has  been  strengthened  by  the  noble  productions  of  hia 
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pencil  that  have  since  appeared.  In  drawing  and  composition  he  was  equall j 
skilful  and  li^amed.  We  have  seen  compositions  of  hin,  which  haye  never 
been  executed  in  colors,  of  the  most  delicate  beauty.  The  genius  of  Allston 
we  regard  as  one  of  the  dearest  treasures  of  our  nation.  His  relation  to 
American  art  was  peculiar,  and  unlike  that  of  any  other  great  artist  to  art  in 
any  country.  He  never  formed,  or  apparently  attempted  to  form,  a  school ; 
he  never  headed  a  party ;  he  never  felt  any  one  of  the  bad  patisions  which  so 
often  disturb  the  harmony  of  poets  and  artists.  His  devotion  to  his  art  had 
no  reference  to  personal  aims,  selfish  pursuits,  or  vanity,  or  ambition.  It  was 
simply  following  out  the  instincts  of  his  nature.  In  it  he  found  his  happi- 
ness. He  lived  in  a  world  of  his  own  creation  ;  fair  forms,  of  transcendent 
beauty,  radiant  with  the  hues  of  heaven,  surrounded  him  in  his  daily  life ; 
and  among  them  his  gentle  sjjirit  moved,  with  them  conversed,  and  from  them 
borrowed  the  immortal  colors  in  which  his  own  lovely  creations  are  clothed. 
To  other  artists  he  stood  in  relation  of  friend.  He  was  regarded  by  them  all 
with  singular  affection  and  veneration.  No  rivalry  ever  existed  between  him 
and  any  other  human  being.  He  pursued  his  own  ideal,  which,  like  the  line  of 
the  horizon,  ever  retreated  before  him  ;  and  this  was  the  only  form  of  ambi- 
tion it  was  possible  for  him  to  indulge.  He  judged  the  works  of  other  artists 
with  a  genial  and  appreciating  spirit,  entering  into  their  purpose,  and  point- 
ing out  their  excellences  with  a  single  eye  to  art,  and  not  the  remotest  refer- 
ence to  self.  We  never  heard  of  hb  having  an  enemy,  either  in  or  out  of  his 
profession.  In  his  presence,  the  pettishness  of  the  irritable  race  ceased  its 
fiDeble  and  foolish  pranks.  His  calm  wisdom,  the  serenity  of  his  soul,  sub- 
dued all  passion  and  harmonized  all  discords.  Wliere  he  moved,  peace  fol- 
lowed his  footsteps,  and  the  spontaneous  love  of  all  hearts  surrounded  him, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  being  from  another  world. 

"  Mr.  AUston's  conversation  was  singularly  attractive.  The  Graces,  seeking 
a  shrine,  certainly  chose  his  soul  for  their  temple.  His  peculiar  and  striking 
personal  appearance  can  never  be  forgotten.  His  tall  and  slender  figure,  his 
pale  countenance,  the  towering  pile  of  his  forehead,  his  regular  and  pleasing 
features,  his  large  hazel  eye,  the  venerable  locks  that  waved  in  the  solemn 
beauty  of  silvered  age  from  his  shapely  head,  formed  in  their  combination  an 
image  which  he  who  has  once  seen  must  see  forever.  His  manners  were 
mild,  sincere,  urbane,  and  warm,  expressing  all  the  blended  softness,  grace, 
and  dignity  of  his  character.  His  voice  was  the  gentlest  utterance  that  ever 
mortal  spoke  in.  Of  late  it  had  been  enfeebled,  and  made  somewhat  indis- 
tinct by  loftg  and  severe  ill  health ;  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  listen  very 
attentively,  and  to  sit  near  him,  to  hear  all  that  he  paid.  Night,  deep  night, 
was  his  most  genial  time  for  conversation.  Seated  in  an  ann-chair,  in  his 
small  parlor,  with  two  or  three  friends  around,  and  a  temperate  glass  before 
him,  the  perifume  of  his  fetvorite  cigar  wreathing  about  his  classical  heed,  he 
would  pour  out,  in  a  rich,  low  tone,  the  copious  stream  of  anecdote,  remark, 
refined  criticism  on  literature  ur  art,  keen  but  kindly  humor,  and  satire,  or 
ghost  story,  which,  as  he  related,  he  more  than  half  believed  himself,  and 
made  his  hearer  believe  entirely.  The  airy-footed  hours  passed  noiseless  and 
imheeded ;  and  when  returning  consciousness  warned  the  circle  that  midnight 
had  long  since  departed,  each  listener  sighed  to  think  the  night  so  short,  so 
potent  was  the  enchantment  that  held  him  in  its  thrall.  We  look  back  with 
a  melancholy  pleasure  on  many  such  scenes ;  but  wc  bear  in  especial  remem- 
brance a  succession  of  evenings  the  very  last  winter,  in  which  the  great  artist 
condescended  to  read  to  us,  in  company  with  a  poet  whose  genius  has  illus- 
trated the  literature  of  the  country,  a  series  of  discourses,  which  he  had  pre- 
pared, on  the  theory,  principles,  and  practice  of  art.  They  appeared  to 
embody  the  experience,  study,  and  reflection  of  his  whole  artist's  life,  and 
were  written  with  marvellous  beauty  and  eloquence.  It  was  a  most  interest- 
ing and  impressive  thing  to  hear  that  beloved  and  venerated  person,  after 
making  all  his  peculiar  arrangements,  —  placing  hi.n  lights  each  in  a  certain 
position,  —  setting  his  footstool  between  his  chair  and  the  fire,  — warming  his 
feet,  —  lightinj;  his  cigar,  and  reducing  his  maniiHcripts  to  order,  —  read  on, 
hour  after  hour,  pausing  occasionally  to  answer  a  question,  or  explain  a 
point,  those  masterly  expositions  clothed  in  the  richest  forms  of  language ; 
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at  one  moment  stating  some  profound  principle  with  extraordinnry  power,  at 
another  illustrating  it  with  incomparable  beauty ;  then  describing  a  favorite 
masterpiece  of  painting  with  s\ich  feeling  and  pictorial  skill,  that  sight  itself 
could  scarcely  surpass  the  liveliness  of  the  impression  his  description  made ; 
his  largo,  mysterious  eye  growing  larger  with  the  interest  of  his  subject,  his 
voice  increasing  in  volume  and  strength,  his  pale  countenance  transfigured  by 
his  kindling  soul  to  an  almost  supernatural  expression,  until,  as  he  uttered 
passjige  after  passage  of  harmonious  and  magnificent  discourse,  he  seemed  to 
become  the  inspired  prophet,  declaring  a  new  revelation  of  the  religion  of  art. 

*'  These  discourses,  we  understand,  are  left  unfinished ;  when  published,  as 
of  course  they  will  be  at  a  proper  time,  we  predict  that  they  will  make  a  new 
era  in  the  criticism  of  art.  We  know  of  nothing  in  the  literature  of  this 
subject  which  will  bear  a  moment's  compcirison  with  them  in  profoundness, 
beauty,  and  truth.  They  exhibit  the  powers  of  Allston  in  a  new  and  admira- 
ble liffht,  and  will  do  honor  even  to  his  illustrious  name. 

•«  AVhat  a  singular  harmony  there  was  between  the  genius,  the  character, 
the  pursuit?;,  and  the  death  of  Allston  !  The  serene  close  of  his  days  gave  tlic 
fini^ihinj?  touch  to  the  picture  of  his  life.  He  died  sitting  in  the  same  chair 
from  which  he  had  «o  often  delighted  his  friends  by  his  conversation,  and 
after  death,  not  a  feature  of  that  sweet  face  was  discomposed ;  but  he  lay 
beautiful  in  death  as  ho  had  been  beautiful  in  life,  like  some  gracious  work 
of  art,  just  finished,  and  just  beginning  its  silent  immortality." 

In  1847  Mr.  Felton  published  editions  of  the  Panegyrics  of  Isoc- 
rates,  and  of  tlie  Airamemnon  of  iEschylus,  with  introduction  and 
English  notes.  A  second  edition  of  the  former  appeared  in  1854,  and 
of  the  latter  in  1859.  To  the  Agamemnon  he  seems  to  have  given  a 
great  deal  of  labor,  with  a  large  amount  of  critical  learning.  In  the 
notes  he  shows,  as  he  is  always  doing,  the  advantage,  to  a  critic  and 
teacher,  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  modern,  poets.  Years 
afterwards,  in  his  journey  in  Greece,  we  find  him  settling  important 
critical  questions  in  the  Agamemnon  by  an  examination,  on  the 
spot,  of  the  scene  chosen  by  the  j)oet. 

Professor  Felton*s  opinions  upon  national  aggression,  and  upon 
war,  are  given  in  a  review  of  Sumner's  Orations,  published  in  18'4o. 

*•  But  of  all  the  influences  from  which  our  country  has  the  mo«5t  to  fear, 
the  most  dangerous  is  the  passion  for  territorial  aggrandizement  even  at  the 
peril  of  war.  The  whole  past  history  of  the  world  is  but  one  continued  and 
terrible  lesson  upon  this  appalling  subject.  Apd  yet  men  will  not  learn 
wisdom  from  the  snfTerings  of  others  :  the  present  age  is  ready  to  plunge  into 
the  i-SiUiC  folly  and  the  same  wickedness  that  have  desolated  so  much  of  the 
past.  And  in  full  view  of  the  present  condition  of  Europe,  whose  popula- 
tion is  sunk  in  hopeless  poverty  by  tlie  vast  accumulations  of  debt  which 
have  grown  up  in  ages  of  warfare,  our  republic  stands  ready,  on  every  trifling 
emerg'.'nt'y,  and  even  to  avenge  imaginary  wrongs,  to  plunge  madly  into  all 
the  guilt  and  misery  of  war." 

"The  most  vivid  delineations  of  the  horrors  of  war  have  been  dra^Ti  by 
soldiers  them  selves ;  and  there  is  not,  probably,  living  in  Christendom  an 
educated  military  man  who  does  not  look  upon  war  as  the  most  terrible 
scourge  that  ever  afllicted  humanity,  and  the  resort  to  it  as  justifiable  only  on 
the  ground  of  dire  necessity.  .  .  .  The  military  historians  of  the  Peninsular 
Campaigns  have  dealt  truly  and  honestly  with  their  subject ;  but  it  was  left 
to  the  civilian  Alison  to  deck  with  the  meretricious  ornaments  of  his  false 
rhetoric  the  fields  of  honor  —  those  shambles  where  so  many  thousands  of 
human  brings  died  the  death  of  brutes.  This  historian,  with  sonorous 
phiases  of  Christian  belief  ready  for  use  at  a  moment's  warning,  writes  in  a 
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worse  than  pagan  Rpirit  of  the  bloody  deeds  of  war.  .  .  .  But  the  men  who 
saw  and  shared  in  these  campaigns  do  not  thus  trifle  with  truth  and  con- 
science ;  they  do  not  thus  set  up  a  pagan  idol  for  the  worship  of  Christian 
people." 

•*  To  us  the  argument  against  war,  under  any  conceivable  circumstances, 
in  the  present  ago,  seems  to  have  an  adamantine  strength.  AVe  thank  Mr.  , 
Sumner  for  venturing  on  such  an  occasion  to  do  so  good  a  work  ;  we  thank 
him  for  giving  to  the  subject  the  whole  force  of  his  great  abilities,  his  various 
learning,  and  his  brilliant  eloquence.  He  has  furnished  the  advocates  of 
peace  with  reasonings,  facts,  figures,  and  illustrations,  which  cannot  fail  to 
help  forward  the  great  cause  of  its  universal  establishment  —  a  cause  on  which 
the  final  triumph  of  Christianity  so  essentially  depends.  He,  a  man  of  the 
world,  has  exposed  the  monstrous  fallacies  of  the  world  with  a  force  of 
argument  to  which  there  can  be  no  reply ;  he,  a  layman,  has  addressed  the 
Church  in  terms  of  righteous  rebuke  for  her  criminal  disobedience  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  which  she  will  do  well  to  treasure  np  and 
deeply  ponder.  Let  all  good  men  read  carefully  and  conscientiously  what 
has  so  honestly,  so  ably,  so  learnedly,  and  in  so  Christian  a  spirit,  been  laid 
before  them  by  the  orator  of  the  Fourth  of  July." 

In  1849  he  translated  from  the  French  the  work  of  Professor 
Guyot,  on  physical  geography,  called  The  Earth  and  Man;  and 
in  the  same  year  he  published  an  edition,  which  was  republished  in 
England,  of  the  Birds  of  Ariatophanes,  with  an  introduction  and 
Englisli  notes. 

In  1850  rrofes:5or  Felton  gave  another  tribute  to  art,  poetry, 
and  friendship,  in  a  review  of  Allston's  Poems  and  Lectures  on  Art. 

'*We  think  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  reader,  that  in  some 
respects  he  was  better  qualified  to  discuss  the  subject  of  art  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  As  we  have  shown,  he  combined  the  most  comprehensive  ex- 
perience in  stud)*ing  the  great  works  of  the  artists  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
during  his  long  residence  abroad,  and  especially  in  the  plastic  period  of  his 
youth,  with  various  study  and  practice  in  kindred  arts ;  and  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  lay  a  thorough  classical  education,  which  adorned  the  native 
elegance  of  his  mind  and  manners  with  the  fairest  flowers  and  the  ripest  fruits 
of  Kcholarship.  In  this  circumstimco  we  find  one  of  the  sources  of  the  har- 
monious growth  of  his  genius.  Too  many  of  our  artists  —  and  it  is  to  some 
extent  the  same  with  the  artists  of  other  countries  —  enter  upon  the  career 
that  is  to  occupy  their  lives,  unfurnished  with  the  learning  and  culture  which 
an  early  classical  education  alone  can  give ;  and  they  continue,  to  their  great 
disadvantage  and  res^ret,  to  manifest  a  certam  crudity  in  matters  bevond  their 
special  art,  and  a  one-sid'-*d  development,  materially  impairing  the  satisfaction 
they  would  otherwise  take  in  their  pursuits,  and  the  genial  influence  they 
might  exercise  in  their  appropriate  sphere.  We  are  constantly  impressed,  in 
Mr.  Allston's  writin^^s  on  art,  with  the  completeness  of  his  intellectual  view, 
and  the  fr«»edom  with  which  he  moves  through  the  v/hole  compass  of  thouj^ht 
in  the  domain  of  art,  and  through  all  the  provinces  connected  with  it.  The 
earlier  influences  of  the  profound  and  alHuent  genius  of  Coleridge  left  unmis- 
takable traces  upon  his  mind,  and  decided  the  peculiar  coloring  of  his  specu- 
lative views ;  but  he  has  nowhere  wandered  into  the  obscurities  which  too 
oft'  n  darkened  the  strug2;ling  conceptions  of  that  great  writer.  Wliatcver  of 
CoUridixe's  philo«.ophy  retained  its  hold  upon  Mr.  AlUton  was  so  blended 
with  Ins  independent  meditations,  that  it  served  only  to  heighten  them  by  the 
hues  of  a  spiritual  manner  of  thinking,  harmonizing*  admirably  with  tlie  poet- 
ical light  thrown  by  his  own  genius  over  all  tlie  object-^  of  thought." 

In  the  same  year  he  contributed  to  the  North  American  a  review 
of  Mr.  Everett's  Orations  and  Speeches. 
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•<  "Ml,  Everett's  fame,  as  a  scholar,  runs  back  *  even  to  his  boyish  days/ 
It  was,  however,  the  first  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oration,  delivered  at  Cambridge 
in  1824,  that  placed  him  before  the  public,  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
accomplished  orators  who  had  ever  appeared  in  America.  The  occasion  was 
n  singularly  happy  one.  The  visit  of  General  Lafayette,  in  his  old  age,  to 
the  country  whose  liberties  he  had  bravely  fought  for  in  the  chivalrous  days 
of  his  youth ;  the  ardent,  enthusiastic,  and  unanimous  welcome  which  rang 
from  city  to  city,  and  from  state  to  state,  as  the  noble  and  heroic  old  man  moved 
on  through  the  successive  stages  of  his  great  ovation ;  the  excitement  of  the 
thronging  multitudes  of  the  descendants  from  his  companions  in  arms,  who 
poured  out  from  hamlet  and  village  and  town  and  city  to  meet  him,  to  follow 
him,  to  listen  to  his  words,  to  gaze  upon  his  friendly  and  venerable  countenance, 
and  to  bless  him  with  the  warm  benedictions  of  full  and  grateful  hearts ;  — 
all  these  auspicious  circumstances  had  spread  a  festal  joy,  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  preparing  the  minds  of  men  to  respond  to  the  inspired 
voices  of  eloquent  speakers,  to  beat  in  full  accordance  with  the  thrilling 
memories  of  the  past,  to  swell  with  the  exulting  anticipations  of  the  future. 
The  immense  multitude  who  were  present  in  Cambridge  on  that  anniversary, 
will  never  forget  the  deep  interest  of  the  occasion  —  the  plaudits  and  congrat- 
ulations, as  they  received  among  them  the  beloved  guest  of  the  nation,  and 
the  breathless  and  absorbed  attention  with  which  they  listened  to  the  discourse 
of  Mr.  Everett,  as  it  reached,  with  its  rich  harmonies,  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  old  church,  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  eager  and  expectant 
throngs.  The  old-&shioned  square  pews  were  filled,  and  every  inch  of  space 
on  the  top  of  the  narrow  railing  which  enclosed  them  was  occupied  by  per- 
sons, who,  unable  to  find  scats  or  standing  places,  remained  perched  upon 
these  sharp  edges,  hour  after  hour,  wholly  unconscious  of  the  discomfort  of 
their  uncertain  elevation.  Mr.  Everett's  subject  was  fortunately  chosen  for 
such  an  assembly  of  lettered  men,  and  fell  in  admirably  vri\h  the  joyous  and 
triumphant  spirit  of  the  occasion.  It  was  redolent  of  the  most  refined  schol- 
arship —  the  most  exquisite  learning  drawn  from  the  highest  fountains  of 
knowledge.  It  was  the  earnest  plea  of  a  republican  scholar,  in  defence  of 
republican  institutions,  in  their  bearings  upon  the  cultivation  of  letters  and 
science.  The  argument  was  conducted  with  consummate  ability  and  taste ; 
none  left  that  assembly  without  having  their  confidence  in  the  intellectual 
destinies  of  the  country  mcreased  by  its  close  reasoning  and  glowing  appeals. 
The  orator  was  then  in  his  early  manhood,  with  the  fresh  dews  of  youth  still 
lingering  about  him.  Most  of  the  audience  had  never  listened  to  his  voice  or 
looked  upon  his  countenance  before,  though  his  literary  renown  had  already 
filled  the  land ;  and  tlie  music  of  his  speech  came  upon  them  with  the  efiect 
of  a  delicious  novelty.  To  many  of  them  was  given,  on  that  day,  the  first 
conception  they  had  ever  formed  of  the  great  triumphs  of  classical  oratory ; 
those  triumphs  achieved  by  the  combination  of  the  gifts  of  genius  "v^nth  ma- 
tured and  profound  studicfi,  and  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  a  careful  training  in  the  practice  of  the  art;  employed  upon  subjects  of 
deep  and  immediate  concern  to  the  hearers,  and  holding  undivided  possession 
of  the  soul,  while  tasking  all  the  mental  energies  of  the  speaker.  So  Demos- 
thenes moved  the  passions  and  swayed  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  assemblies, 
{^  he  addressed  to  them,  from  the  Bema,  those  carefully  meditated  orations, 
by  which,  year  after  year,  he  guided  and  controlled  the  policy  of  the  Athe- 
nian commonwealth  ;  so  Cicero  compelled  the  feelings  of  the  surging  multi- 
tudes of  the  Koman  Forum  to  obey  the  movements  of  his  eloquence,  as  the 
mighty  ocean  tides  follow  the  path  of  the  serene  orb  of  heaven,  whose  attrac- 
tion nature  forbids  them  to  resist." 

In  1852  he  edited  a  selection  from  the  writings  of  Pix»fessor 
Popkin,  his  predecessor  in  the  Eliot  professorship,  with  an  affec- 
tionate introductory,  biographical  sketch.  In  this  sketch  he  remarks 
upon  a  discussion,  in  1826,  in  which  Professor  Popkin  had  taken 
part,  upon  proposed  changes  in  the  course  of  studies  pursued  at 
college. 
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**  The  system  of  college  education  prcyalent  in  this  country  has  grown  up 
among  us,  and  is  well  adapted  to  our  condition  and  our  wants.  The  pro- 
fessions have  been  honorably  filled,  the  public  affairs  have  been  ably  adminis- 
tered, literature  has  been  cultivated  in  its  various  branches,  and  science  has 
been  advanced  of  late  years  in  the  United  States  scarcely  less  efficiently  than 
in  the  Old  World.  Our  system  easily  admits  of  changes  to  adapt  it  to  the 
changing  circumstances  of  the  times ;  and  the  colleges,  whatever  narrow- 
minded  men  may  say  to  the  contrary,  have  never  shown  themselves  slow  to 
adopt  any  real  improvement. 

**  But  there  are  certain  vague  and  impracticable  notions  abroad,  which  lead 
unreflecting  people  to  fancy  that  the  colleges  fail  to  keep  up  with  the  progress 
of  the  age.  Such  persons  forget  that,  whatever  progress  the  age  may  make, 
the  fundamental  sciences  and  the  eternal  monuments  of  literary  taste  remain 
unchanged.  These  must  always  be  the  subjects  of  study,  in  any  real  system 
of  education.  There  is  no  way  of  dispensing  with  algebra,  geometry,  and  the 
calculus,  let  science  make  what  progress  it  will ;  there  is  no  way  of  setting 
aside  classical  studies,  however  great  may  be  the  increase  and  the  importance 
of  modem  lit^ature.  Now,  if  a  man  is  to  be  liberally  educated,  the  founda- 
tion of  his  discipline  must  be  laid  in  these  essential  branches.  He  cannot 
reach  the  heights  of  science  or  letters  without  first  toiling  at  the  base.  Pre- 
cisely these  essential  things  our  colleges  aim  to  teach ;  and  when  these  have 
been  accomplished,  a  liberty  of  choice,  to  some  extent,  is  given  for  further 
studies.  What  is  needed,  however,  is  the  addition  to  the  present  college 
course  of  tw^o  years  of  free  study  in  literature  and  philology.  This  improve- 
ment is  sure  to  come  before  long.  Free  studies  in  science  are  already  well 
provided  for  at  Cambridge  by  the  Scientific  School  recently  added  to  the 
University." 

In  the  same  year  he  published  a  volume  of  selections  from  the 

Greek  historians,  arranged  in  the  order  of  events.    In  a  long  and 

elaborate  review  of  Stiles's  Austria  in  1848-49,  published  in  1852, 

he  speaks  thus  of  the  value  of  peace :  — 

**  Between  the  adjustment  of  European  afiairs  in  1815  and  the  outbreaks 
of  1848,  the  world,  with  few  exceptions,  lay  in  profound  peace.  Never, 
within  the  same  period,  was  equal  progress  made  in  physical  well-being,  in 
the  industry  and  intercourse  that  enrich  every  state  with  the  products  of 
every  other ;  in  the  arts  that  constitute  the  elements  of  enjoyment,  as  well  as 
in  those  that  embellish  and  idealize  human  existence ;  in  science,  literature, 
inventions,  high  education,  and  the  education  of  the  people;  in  the  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  toleration  and  charity  in  religion,  of  liberal  ideas  in  poli- 
tics, of  wise  appreciation  of  the  past,  and  bright  hopes  of  the  future." 

**  It  will  take  many  years  of  unbroken  peace  to  regain  what  the  last  few 
years  have  lost  in  Europe  to  the  cause  of  universal  liberty.  Peace  is  the 
gentle  minister  through  whose  agencies  the  sufferings  of  men  are  to  be  miti- 
gated, their  wrongs  redressed,  and  their  happiness  secured.  They  who  dream 
to  prosecute  these  blessed  ends  by  the  violent  works  of  insurrection  and  war, 
arc  listening  to  the  voice  of  human  passion,  and  not  to  the  teachings  of 
Almighty  Wisdom." 

The  following  passages  are  from  a  discourse  delivered  as  an  In- 
troductory Lecture,  before  the  Lynn  Lyceum,  on  the  evening  of 
Oct.  25,  —  the  day  after  the  death  of  Daniel  Webster,  who  expired 
at  Marshfield,  a  few  moments  before  three  o'clock,  Sunday  morning, 
Oct.  24,  1852  :  — 

<•  I  reassert  the  absolute  necessity  of  classical  education,  in  any  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  national  culture,  founded  on  a  just  view  of  human  prog- 
ress, and  the  historical  development  of  the  intellectual  culture  of  our  race ; 
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and  I  repeat,  that  the  higher  education  which  embraces  these  studies  is  just 
as  much  a  public  concern  as  the  teaching  of  the  alphabet)  or  the  numeration 
table  ;  as  truly  practical  as  book-keeping  or  surveying. 

"We  are  often  asked,  What  is  the  use  of  this  or  that  branch  of  study? 
It  is  not  long  since  a  distinguished  senator  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  phys- 
ical sciences,  and  astronomical  investigations,  which  have  done  so  much  honor 
to  our  country  and  age,  and  called  upon  the  regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  withdraw  from  those  remote  and  unpractical  speculations,  and 
to  employ  their  funds  to  the  support  of  a  Farming  School.  Apparently  he  . 
did  not  know  that  the  mgst  abstruse  researches  of  chemistry  and  natural  his- 
tory have  a  direct  practical  bearing  on  the  condition  of  agriculture,  and 
that  the  most  refined  mathematics  of  the  astronomer  are  necessary  to  the 
security  of  navigation.  The  delicate  analysis  of  a  Lc  Verrier,  or  a  Peirce, 
which  makes  the  brain  of  an  ordinary  man  dizzy  to  look  at,  prevents  the 
loss  of  millions  of  property  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  carries  thou- 
sands of  adventurous  seamen  safely  across  the  deeps  of  the  ocean.  Such 
pursuits  are,  in  the  first  place,  among  the  noblest  means  of  unfolding  the 
intellectual  training,  which,  after  all,  is  their  highest  use  ;  and  second,  are 
of  magnificent  utility,  when  applied,  as  they  are  sure  to  be,  to  the  daily  busi- 
ness of  the  globe. 

*•  And  what  is  the  use  of  Latin  and  Greek  ?  I  might  ask,  as  Mr.  Everett 
asked,  on  a  public  occasion,  What  is  the  use  of  any  thing  t  What  is  the  use 
of  language  ?  What  are  words  good  for  r  What  is  the  utility  of  thought 
itself  ?  ^Vhat  is  the  use  of  life  ?  What  is  the  use  of  the  soul  of  man  ?  "Wiiy 
do  we  surrourfd  ourselves  with  forms  of  beauty,  with  objects  of  taste  ?  Why 
do  we  gaze  with  admiration  upon  a  starlit  sky,  or  listen  with  a  solemn  thrill 
to  the  multitudinous  voices  of  yonder  ocean,  as  they  come  upon  the  car  from 
its  unsearchable  depths  ?  Why  does  the  picture  of  a  golden  summer  sunset 
hold  us  spell -bound  and  silent  by  its  majestical  beauty  ?  Why  quiver  our 
nerves  wfth  delight  at  the  first  song  of  birds  in  spring  ?  Why  is  our  soul 
filled  with  emotion  when  we  look  abroad  upon  the  many-colored  garniture 
of  a  forest  in  autumn,  so  soon  to  fade  away  from  the  gorgeous  beauty  of  the 
hour  into  the  cold  and  spectral  forms  of  winter  ? 

'•Again,  why  docs  the  memory  of  the  past,  which  has  vanished  from  mor- 
tal sight,  so  often  revisit  our  meditative  hours  ?  Why  do  we  call  up,  with 
indescribable  interest,  the  buried  majesty  of  the  great  men  who  have  filled 
tlie  pages  of  history  with  their  renown  ?  Why  do  we  tread  the  soil  of 
Bunker  Hill,  of  Lexington,  of  Concord,  with  silent  awe  ?  Why  do  we  stand 
on  the  Pilgrim  Rock  at  Plymouth,  draw  around  us  in  imagination  the  invisi- 
ble forms  of  that  God-sent  company,  who,  two  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago,  by  merely  planting  their  footsteps  for  a  moment  on  its  hard  surface, 
made  its  fame  sacred  and  imperi-^hable  to  the  last  svllable  of  recorded  time  ? 
Why  do  we  cross  the  ocean  to  visit  the  old  homestead  of  England,  and  stamp 
ineffaccably  upon  our  memories  the  picture  of  our  fathers'  dwelling-places  ? 
Why  do  we  wander  over  the  fields  of  Thcrmopylic  and  Marathon  with  a  feel- 
ing which  lifts  us  out  of  the  present,  and  transports  us  more  than  twenty  cen- 
turicjJ  into  the  awful  past  ?  Why  do  we  read  the  poets  and  prophets  of  (iod's 
ancient  people,  and  fill  our  minds  with  the  grandeur  of  their  imagery,  and 
the  teachings  drawn  from  their  communion  with  the  Author  of  all  ? 

"  In  a  narrow  view  of  utility,  we  might  well  ask.  What  is  the  u-^e  of  all 
this  r  But  let  me  answer.  It  is  because  the  mind  and  soul  of  man  are  not 
chained  down  to  a  narrow  utility  —  that  all  these  exalting  influences  are 
sought,  as  the  imprisoned  plant,  with  curious  instinct,  seeks  the  side  on 
which  the  light  of  heaven  pours.  It  is  because  man  is  a  spiritual  and  im- 
mortal beinj;,  that  he  spurns  the  bounds  of  the  present,  and  soars  beyond 
the  visible  objects  around  him,  breaking  the  barriers  of  the  bodily  senses. 
It  is  because  he  is  not  only  an  animal,  that  so  small  a  part  of  his  life  is  lived 
with  himself  alone.  lie  has  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity.  The 
three  great  bonds  which  unite  the  race  of  man  into  the  sublime  unity  of  the 
imai;e  of  God,  are  religion,  reason,  and  speech  ;  and  speech  is  one  of  his 
chiefest  attributes,  and  the  most  miraculous  of  the  miracles  of  his  existence. 
With  what  inexpressible  skill  is  the  machinery  of  language  framed  together, 
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and  its  parts  adapted  to  each  other  !  The  articulating  organs  ;  the  life-sup- 
porting air  ;  the  mind,  sending  its  imperial  decrees  from  the  brain,  where  it 
sits  enthroned,  along  the  nerves  that  set  these  organs  in  motion  ;  the  impulse, 
borne  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  sweeping  through  the  intervening  space, 
knocking  at  the  porches  of  the  ear,  passing  like  a  magnetic  current  over  the 
nerves  of  sensation,  and  bearing  to  another  sovereign  intellect  a  bodiless 
thought,  —  how  common-place,  but  how  miraculous  is  all  this  ! 

'•  By  articulated  speech,  thought  answers  to  thought,  as  face  answers  to 
face  in  a  glass,  and  we  know  what  passes  in  the  mind  of  our  brother*  By 
written  speech  we  record  our  experiences  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  shall 
come  after  us.  By  written  speech  those  books  are  made,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Milton,  contain  the  life-blood  of  master  spirits,  laid  up  for  a  life 
after  life.  Written  words  are  the  instrimients  of  communion  between  all 
races  and  all  lands ;  the  carrier  birds  of  human  thought  from  country  to 
country,  and  from  age  to  age  ;  across  the  dividing  and  reuniting  seas ;  across 
the  abvsses  of  centuries  and  millennia. 

'*  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  indi\'idual  in  a  community  should  learn 
Latin  and  Greek.  There  must  be  a  just  proportion  here,  as  in  all  other 
things.  The  life  of  man  is  the  more  intense,  the  more  it  is  diverhificd  ;  nor 
is  that  life  conceivable  under  the  form  of  a  society  of  scholars  only,  discuss- 
ing quantities,  and  rhythms,  and  particles,  and  Attic  reduplications.  No 
one  occupation,  whether  writing  Greek,  planting  corn,  leading  or  mi>lcading 
juries,  preaching  to  the  conscience  of  sinners,  giving  medicine  to  the  sick, 
can  be  imagined  to  fill  up  the  picture  of  a  tolerable  existence.  No.  Let  us 
have  scholars,  and  lawyers,  and  doctors,  and  farmers,  and  merchants,  and 
mechanics  ;  let  us  have  artists,  and  singers,  and  players ;  let  us  have  every 
form  of  activity,  whether  of  body  or  mind ;  let  us  have  every  variety  of 
tiilent  and  acquirement ;  let  us  have  every  opportunity  for  the  interchange 
of  ideas,  and  for  mutual  influences,  for  mental  and  moral  action  and  reac- 
tion, and  then  we  shall  have  the  happiest  and  most  intellectual  society.  All 
knowledge  is  desirable  and  precious. 

*•!  feel  that  I  am  a  wiser  man,  that  on  one  side  my  neighbor  is  the  great 
geomct(T  who  weighs  the  stars  and  measures  their  orbits,  and  on  the  other, 
the  philosopher  who  not  only  expounds  the  ideas  of  the  Creator  in  the  living 
world,  but  reads  the  stony  pages  of  our  earth's  hoary  and  awful  history 
before  the  birth  of  man,  its  lord  and  master.  To  each  and  to  all  of  us,  every 
accession  of  knowledge,  and  every  addition  to  the  number  of  learned  men,  is 
a  blessing  from  God. 

"  Franklin  is  called  a  self-educated  man ;  but  he  formed  his  exquisite 
English  style  on  the  writings  of  the  most  accomplished  classical  scholar  Eng- 
land had  then  produced  ;  and  so  Franklin  was  educated,  at  second  hand,  by 
the  Univer.sity  at  Oxford,  where  Addison  studied.  And  when,  late  in  life, 
he  drew  up  a  plan  for  a  college  in  his  adopted  state,  instruction  in  the  clas- 
sics was  among  the  earliest  objects  he  provided  for  ;  and  when  he  desired  to 
si'innlize  his  respect  for  the  University  in  his  native  state,  he  presented  to  the 
lii)rary  of  old  Harvard  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  Baskerville  Virgil.  Mr.  Clay 
was  a  sclf-cdiicated  man.  AVho  taught  him  eloquence,  and  what  authors 
furnished  the  materials  of  that  marvellous  and  resistless  speech,  I  know  not ; 
but  who  were  the  associates  and  rivals  of  his  brilliant  years  I  do  know. 
Men  they  were  whose  minds  had  been  trained  by  early  discipline,  and  stored 
by  maturer  studies  with  the  richest  learning  of  the  University  ;  men  who  had 
grown  and  ripened  in  the  genial  air  of  classical  studies ;  —  Calhoun,  the  great 
senator,  the  cast-iron  man,  the  masterly  logician ;  —  Adams,  who  knew  all 
human  lore  in  college,  court,  or  legislative  hall,  —  both  gone,  with  none  to 
succeed  them  ;  —  and,  last  of  all,  and  greater  than  all,  the  statesman,  diploma- 
t'.i<t,  scholar,  orator, — the  only  Demosthenes  the  modern  world  has  seen,  — 
in  wliose  hands  were  held  until  yesterday  —  literally  luitil  yesterday  —  the 
issues  of  peace  and  war  to  the  country. 

"  Shakspeare  was  a  self-educated  n^.an  ;  but  he  studied  first  in  the  gram- 
mar school  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  then,  a  pupil  in  the  great  school  of 
London  lifo,  he  was  made  free  of  the  society  of  famous  wits,  and  became  the 
bosom  friend  of  Ben  Jonson,  the  mo&t  learned  scholar  of  that  learned  age. 
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And  Shakspeare  too  was  educated,  at  second  hand,  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Without  high  schools  and  colleges,  without  the  learning  and 
science  and  books  which  these  institutions  presuppose,  your  self-educated 
men  would  have  remained  your  uneducated  men.  Your  Clay,  your  Frank- 
lin, your  Shakspeare,  would  have  been  leaders  among  barbarous  hordes,  — 
more  active  in  war,  more  ready  in  council,  than  their  fellows,  —  splendid 
barbarians,  painting  their  persons  in  brighter  colors,  drawing  a  longer  bow, 
—  but  barbarians  f^till. 

*'  The  most  practical  scheme  of  public  education  is  that  which  embraces 
every  possible  species  of  culture  ;  the  most  practical  education  for  the  indi- 
vidual —  for  the  working  man  or  the  playing  man  —  is  the  highest  and  best 
education  he  con  get.  We  cannot  all  do  all  things ;  but  the  social  body,  in 
its  collective  capacity,  may  include  all  cultures.  ...  It  is  our  good  fortune 
that  we  speak  the 'English  tongue,  and  are  bom  to  the  heritage  of  English  lit- 
erature. It  is  the  best  expression  of  the  civilization  of  the  modern  world.  It 
is  rich,  not  only  in  words  for  the  primal  thoughts  and  the  feelings  of  the 
heart,  but  it  is  the  fit  organ  of  the  grandest  poetry,  and  the  most  impressive 
eloquence.  It  is  the  majestic  body  of  Taylor's  golden  thought ;  it  is  the 
music  that  enshrines  the  soul  of  Shakspeare,  the  greatest  poet  save  one  that 
ever  lived,  and  his  equal ;  it  is  the  mother  tongue  of  Chatham  and  Webster, 
the  native  language  of  constitutional  and  regulated  liberty.  Let  us,  then, 
watch  over  it  with  ceaseless  care,  and  guard  its  purity  as  a  sacred  trust. 
But  we  cannot  forget  that  in  its  forming  period  it  was  moulded  by  the 
ideas  of  the  Old  World,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  grew  up.  Turns  of 
phrase  still  linger  upon  our  lips,  embodying  conceptions  of  former  times 
and  another  land,  and  applied  by  us  to  a  state  of  things  with  wholly 
changed  relations. 

**  He  who,  in  an  affected  over-zeal  for  popular  rights,  strives  to  raise  a 
prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  higher  culture  of  the  acade- 
mies and  universities,  and  discountenances  their  support ;  he  who  would 
persuade  the  people  that  thev  have  no  concern  or  interest  in  literary  and 
scientific  institutions,  beyond  the  common  school ;  that  academies,  high 
schools,  and  colleges  are  nothing  to  them,  or  deserve  their  dislike  rather 
than  their  approbation,  since  they  belong  to  the  rich  alone,  —  that  man  is  a 
traitor  to  those  principles  of  fraternity  and  republican  equality  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  our  country's  liberties.  He  who  denies  the  working-men, 
or  persuades  them  to  deny  Uiemselves  and  their  children,  the  benefits  of  a 
liberal  education,  cherishes  in  his  heart  a  system  in  more  deadly  antagonism 
to  the  rights  of  the  people,  than  the  most  absolute  despotism  in  Europe  or 
farthest  Asia ;  for  it  presupposes,  not  a  community  of  equal  men,  but  a 
hierarchy  of  fixed  and  unchangeable  ranks ;  it  assumes  that  the  poor  man's 
son  inherits  his  poverty  together  with  his  name  ;  that  the  son  of  the  mechanic 
must  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps,  sending  down  a  legacy  of  toil  from  age 
to  age  ;  and  it  makes  another  more  odious  assumption  still,  —  that  the  com- 
mon occupations  of  the  majority  of  men  are,  and  must  be,  low  and  vulgar,  — 
that  those  who  are  engaged  in  them  aie,  and  must  be,  illiterate  and  coarse  in 
manners,  —  are,  and  must  be,  incapable  of  appreciating  the  great  truths  of 
science,  and  insensible  to  the  rare  delights  of  art  and  scholarship.  Can  any 
thing  be  less  true  to  American  doctrine  than  this  ?  With  what  a  scornful 
disregard  of  wealth,  and  the  position  of  the  moment,  Almighty  God  scatters 
the  priceless  gifts  of  genius  among  his  children  !  The  great  poet,  the  illus- 
trious statesman,  the  eloquent  orator,  is  as  likely  to  go  forth  from  the  brown- 
faced  laborer's  cottage  over  the  way,  as  from  the  sumptuous  palaces  of  the 
capital ;  and  the  future  ruler  of  an  empire  may  have  been  unconsciously  toil- 
ing in  3''onder  field  to-day. 

"The  delights  of  science,  transcending  all  the  joys  of  sense,  and  the  re- 
finements of  art  and  poetry,  clothe  the  common  life  of  labor  with  beauty 
and  dignity.  With  what  new  meaning  does  the  loveliness  of  nature  shine 
in  upon  the  soul  of  him  whose  intellectual  eye  has  been  cleared  by  the 
study  of  the  great  masters  of  thought,  the  leaders  and  the  teachers  of  the 
world ! " 
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The  period  from  April,  1853,  to  Maj,  1854,  was  spent  by  Pro- 
fessor Felton  in  a  European  tour,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Greece; 
giving  about  five  months  to  the  last-named  country,  visiting  its  most 
interesting  places,  the  scenes  of  historic  events  and  of  the  great 
dramas,  carefully  studying  its  architectural  remains,  examining  the 
institutions  for  education,  and  listening  to  the  debates  in  the  legisla- 
tive assemblies,  and  the  lectures  of  the  professors  in  the  university. 

In  1855  he  revised,  for  publication  in  the  United  States,  Smith's 

History  of  Greece,  adding  a  preface,  notes,  and   a  continuation 

from  the  Roman  conquest  to  the  present  time*    In  the  same  year 

he  reviewed  Lord  Carlisle's  Diary  in  Turkish  and  Greek  Waters, 

and  prepared  an  edition  for  the^  American  press,  with  a  preface, 

illustrations,  and  notes. 

'*  We  think  the  more  scholars  study  the  Homeric  poems  on  the  spots  where 
the  scene  of  the  action  is  laid,  the  more  they  will  be  convinced  that  they  have 
a  substratum  of  truth,  and,  we  will  add,  the  more  they  will  be  satisfied  that 
one  transcendent  poet  was  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Critical 
scepticism  is  disarmed  in  the  presence  of  the  vivid  nature  ^vhich  poured  its 
inspiration  three  thousand  years  ago  into  the  heart  of  the  Ionian  singer.  The 
long  beach,  on  which  the  multitudinous  sea  was  beating  when  the  angry  priest 
went  away  dishonored  from  the  presence  of  the  king  of  men  ;  the  spreading 
plain  crossed  by  the  Scamandcr,  with  Simois  in  his  neighborhood,  ready  to 
pour  in  his  auxiliary  stream  when  the  mountain  storms  swell  the  current  and 
send  it  tumultuous  on  its  way ;  the  line  of  the  shore  on  which  the  ships  and 
tents  of  the  Grecian  host  were  drawn  up  so  long  ago ;  —  these  and  every  other 
feature  of  the  groundwork  of  the  tale  of  Troy  divine  fill  the  eye  and  gratify 
the  imagination  with  a  sense  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  Homer,  which  all  the 
learned  dissertations  in  the  world  cannot  overcome.  As  we  stand  there, 
Homer  in  hand,  we  know*that  Homer  is  a  present  and  living  guide ;  that 
every  epithet  has  its  prototype  in  the  world  around  us ;  that  his  eye  rested 
on  the  same  objects  which  fix  our  eager  gaze ;  and  that  yonder  streams  are 
the  streams  which  rose  in  their  wrath  and  checked  the  slaughters  of  the  son 
of  Pcleuft.  This  delightful  sense  of  truth  and  reality  in  the  wondrous  work 
over  which  we  have  pored  for  so  many  studious  hours,  is  the  present  charm 
of  the  plain  of  Troy ;  and  Lord  Carlisle's  scholarly  pages  bring  back  the 
charm  In  all  the  force  and  freshness  of  its  fiiscination." 

Of  his  comprehensive  catholic  spirit  it  would  be  easy  to  collect 

abundant  evidence  like  the  following.     Speaking  of  Mr.  Wyse,  the 

English  minister  at  Athens,  he  says,  — 

*«  During  my  whole  stay  in  Athens,  I  was  welcomed  to  the  genial  hospi- 
talities of  his  house,  where  were  often  assembled  the  most  cultivated  and 
liberal-minded  Athenian  gentlemen,  and  the  most  interesting  Athenian  ladies, 
as  well  as  the  foreign  residents  in  Athens.  No  one,  who  has  ever  had  the 
happiness  of  listening  to  Mr.  Wyse,  can  forget  the  charm  of  his  instructive 
conversation ;  and  I  look  back  to  those  reunions,  presided  over  with  elegance 
and  dignity  by  the  high-bred  niece  of  the  minister,  who  spoke  English, 
French,  Italian,  German,  Greek,  with  the  many-tongued  society  gathered 
around  her,  —  reunions  almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  Parthenon,  —  as 
true  Attic  nights,  —  Noctea  Aitiooi^  —  in  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase.  Mr. 
Wyse  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  persons  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  in  Europe.  His  knowledge  of  ancient  literature  and  art  is  so  ex- 
tensive and  accurate,  that,  when  he  converses  upon  them,  it  seems  as  if  no  otlier 
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subject  can  have  occupied  his  life ;  but  he  possess^  an  equal  familiarity  with  the 
literature  of  modern  Europe,  and  speaks  the  principal  languages  with  fluency 
and  elegance.  A  Greek  lady  (Elizabeth  of  Crete)  illustrated  the  universality 
of  his  acquirements  by  a  proverb  of  her  native  island:  'Whatever  stone  you 
turn  over  you  find  him  under  it.*  lie  cheriijhes  a  generous  sympathy  with 
Americnn  principles  of  liberty,  and  looks  forward  with  hope  to  the  future 
achievements  of  America  in  science  and  the  arts.  "When  Mr.  Webster  visited 
iMigland,  Mr.  Wyse,  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  her 
Majesty's  government,  was  among  the  foremost  to  do  honor  to  our  illustrious 
statesman  and  orator.  With  his  exquisite  culture,  Mr,  Wyse  has  always 
been  —  what  many  scholars  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New  have  failed  to  be 
—  an  earnest  friend  of  popular  education.  The  best  and  most  eloquent  book 
ever  written  on  that  subject  in  the  English  language  has  been  writU^n  by  Mr. 
Wyse.  The  best  college  in  the  Briti>*h  dominions,  of  an  unsectarian  charac- 
ter, and  the  one  which  has  the  most  comprehensive  and  liberal  system  of 
scientific  and  literary  training,  is  the  college  founded  chiefly  by  his  exertiona 
in  Ireland,  of  which  he  is  still  a  visitor.     And  Mr.  Wyse  is  a  Catholic." 

•  In  IH.'iG  he  published  a  selection  fix)ra  modern  Greek  writers,  in 

pro^e  and  ver.se,  with  a  preface  and  explanatory  notes.     The  preface 

gives  many  facts  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature  in  regard  to  the 

school  system  and  present  state  of  education  and  of  the  language  in 

Greece.     In  a  note  to  the  Diary  we  find, — 

*•  All, Greeks  are  declared  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  They  contribute 
to  the  public  burdens  in  proportion  to  their  property.  Every  man's  house 
is  his  ca-^tle.  No  house  can  be  searched  except  by  due  process  of  law,  and 
personal  liberty  is  inviolable.  No  man  can  be  pursued,  arrested,  thrown  into 
prisjon,  or  otherwise  restrained  of  his  liberty,  except  at  the  time  and  m  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law.  No  titles  of  nobility  are  to  be  created.  It  is 
declared  that  in  Greece  man  is  not  bought  and  sold.  A  serf  or  a  slave, 
whatever  may  be  his  nationality  or  his  religion,  is  free  from  the  moment 
that  he  sets  foot  on  Hellenic  ground.  The  press  is  free,  and  a  censorship 
cannot  be  established.  Public  instruction  is  at  the  charge  of  the  state  ;  tor- 
ture and  confidcatiou  cannot  be  introduced,  and  tlio  secrecy  of  letters  is  in- 
violable." 

Mr.  Felton  is  the  author  of  a  life  of  General  Eaton,  in  Sparks's 

American  Biography,  and  of  numerous  occasional  addresses,  mostly 

upon    edxicational    topics.      He   has   contributed   more   than   fifty 

articles  to  the  North  American  Review,  and  more  than  half  that 

number  to  the  Cliristian  Examiner  and  other  periodicals,  upon  a 

very  great  variety  of  subjects,  and   in  a  great  many  moods  and 

styles.     His  favorite  themes  are  Greek  literature,  language,  liistory, 

and  art ;  and  upon  these  subjects,  since  he  was  made  Greek  pi^o- 

fessor,  hardly  a  book  of  note  has  come  out,  whether  translation,  com- 

pend,  criticism,  or  treatise  on    Grecian  art .  or    Grecian    history, 

which  he  has  not  made  the  subject  of  an  article ;  and  upon  all  he 

has  thrown  the  light  of  consummate  Greek  scholarship.     In  all  he 

has  shown  familiarity  with  general  history,  an  intimate  acquaintance 

with  German  language  and  literature,  and  a  familiar  knowledge  of 

the  genius,  characteristics,  and  peculiarities  of  several  other  of  the 

more  important  languages  and  literatures. 
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As  a  critic  he  is  just,  and  at  the  same  time  generous.  He  sees 
clearly  the  faults  even  of  those  authors  whom  he  admires,  as  well 
as  their  excellences,  and  he  never  fails  to  give  a  full,  fair,  and 
satisfactory  idea  of  the  work  before  him. 

lie  has  written  often,  and  always  with  vigor  and  spirit,  for  the 
daily  papers.  He  has  delivered  four  courses  of  lectures  before 
the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
history  and  literature  of  Greece;  and  has  lectured  repeatedly  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington.  The  articles  on  Agas^iz, 
Athens,  Attica,  Demosthenes,  Euripides,  Homer,  and  others,  in  the 
New  American  Encyclopedia,  are  from  his  pen. 

These  literary  labors  have  never  interfered  with  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  an  officer  of  instruction  and  discipline  in 
the  college ;  in  addition  to  which  he  has,  during  the  last  five  years, 
taken  a  part  in  the  instruction  of  a  young  ladies'  school,  under  the 
charge  of  Professor  Agassiz,  in  Cambridge.  For  many  years  he 
was  one  of  the  school  committee  of  Cambridge,  and  is  still  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  and  one  of  the 
regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  He  has  always  taken,  and 
continues  to  take,  the  deepest  interest  in  the  common  schools  of 
Massachusetts,  and  no  pressure  of  business  has  he  allowed  to  with- 
draw him  from  his  duties  as  visitor  of  the  schools  of  Cambridge,  or 
of  the  normal  schools  of  the  state. 

■  

In  the  following  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee of  the  City  of  Cambridge  for  the  year  1852  will  be  seen  the 
sympathy  with  which  Mr.  Felton  regarded  the  teachei*s  of  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  his  idea  of  what  should  be  the  character  of  those 
school?,  and  the  point  to  which  the  system  of  education  for  a  whole 
republican  people  should  be  elevated :  — 

"The  position  of  teachers  is  peculiar,  and  surrounded  with  difliculties. 
They  are  entitled  to  the  most  liberal  treatment  from  the  public,  in  every 
respect.  The  office  is  all-important  in  its  relations  to  the  futiure,  ai^d  ought 
to  receive  a  degree  of  respect  corresponding  to  its  dignity,  from  the  present. 
Teacliers  who  are  animated  by  the  right  spirit,  renounce  the  common  objects 
of  ambition  and  pride ;  they  withdraw  from  those  careers  which  lead  to 
wealth  and  political  distinction.  They  remove  themselves  even  from  those 
sources  of  emolument  by  which  salaried  officials,  in  business  relations,  gen- 
erally have  an  opportunity  to  increase  their  pecuniary  means.  In  fixing  the 
salaries  of  persons  so  placed,  this  view  is  most  important.  The  income  of  a 
permanent  teacher  should  enable  him  to  live  with  decency ;  to  share  in  the 
social  life  and  the  hospitalities  of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs,  ac- 
cording to  the  average  standard  of  the  society  he  moves  in ;  to  educate  his 
children  respectably,  and  to  provide  a  shelter  and  sustenance  for  old  age, 
which  comes  to  all,  but  to  him  sooner  than  to  most  other  men.  He  is  entitled 
to  a  balavy  which  will  meet  all  these  exigencies  ;  and  if  he  does  not  receive 
it,  his  lifo  will  be  loaded  with  painfiil  anxieties,  end  his  usefulness  greatly 
impaired. 
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"  The  business  of  education  requires  a  constant  series  of  experiments,  as 
well  as  a  perpetual  recurrence  to  general  principles.  Either,  without  the 
other,  leads  to  waste  and  error.  The  teacher  who  guides  himself  wholly  by 
experiment,  inevitably  loses  much  of  the  improvement  of  the  times,  and  falls 
into  a  mechanical  and  lifeless  system  of  drudgery ;  the  teacher  who  is  con- 
stantly aiming  to  apply  abstract  principles,  uncorrected  by  positive  experi- 
ence, fails  to  accomplish  decided  results,  and  falls  into  the  opposite  error  of 
ineffectual  speculation.  Schools  have  been  founded  on  both  of  these  one- 
sided systems.  Those  who  have  been  educated  in  the  merely  practical,  carry 
with  them  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  and  some  degree  of  practical  tact 
and  intellectual  training ;  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  latter, 
have  little  or  nothing  of  valuable  knowledge  to  show  for  their  time  and 
money.  They  gain  some  vague  notions  of  intellectual  excellence,  with  no 
force  of  acquired  ability  to  carry  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  into  reality. 
They  have  to  commence  their  really  practical  education  in  the  school  of  the 
world,  by  ridding  themselves  of  the  inefficient  habits  they  have  fallen  into  at 
school,  and  by  acquiring  a  practical  control  over  their  hitherto  unused  facul- 
ties. A  true  economy  in  education  combines  the  two  methods  into  one, 
seeking  for  the  light  of  general  principles,  and  bringing  the  results  of  rea- 
soning at  once  to  the  test  of  experiment.  The  highest  and  the  best  educa- 
tion, at  least  in  a  republic  like  ours,  is  the  best  in  sdl  respects." 

'*  Our  wealth  is  in  the  mines  of  intellect  that  lie  hidden  in  the  popular 
body,  and  not  in  the  gold,  and  silver,  and  iron,  even  though  the  national 
domain  stretch  over  vast  continents  that  rest  on  golden  foundations.  To 
make  this  wealth  available  to  its  higher  ends  —  and  nothing  short  of  this 
will  be  the  fulfilment  of  our  duties  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  God 
—  we  must  labor  without  ceasing,  not  only  to  extend  some  education  to  all, 
(which  is  the  narrow  view  of  many  so-called  practical  men,)  but  to  place  the 
best  education  within  the  reach  of  those  who  can  turn  it  to  the  best  account. 
For  want  of  a  general  system  which  can  accomplish  this,  the  noblest  treasures 
of  our  state  and  country  are  left  unused. 

"The  wealth,  and  the  power,  and  the  true  civilization  of  a  republican 
state  will  be  the  greater  in  proportion  to  the  facility  with  which  the  diver- 
sified talents  of  its  children  find  their  appropriate  spheres  of  activity ;  and  a 
system  of  public  education  is  truly  republican  just  in  proportion  as  it  brings 
the  means  of  securing  the  best  possible  education  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
are  qualified  to  benefit  by  it.  It  is  the  general  culture  of  the  mind  which 
brings  to  light  intellectual  aptitudes.  Without  this,  the  attempt  to  mark 
out  the  future  careers  of  our  children  is  no  better  than  arbitrary  decision  or 
vague  guess-work.  God  has  written  upon  the  mind  of  every  one  of  his  chil- 
dren his  own  will.  He  has  traced,  with  the  creative  finger  of  omnipotence,  the 
lines  and  proportions  of  the  intellectual  constitution ;  general  education  is 
the  fire  which  brings  out  and  makes  legible  those  invisible  signatures  of  the 
Almighty." 

**  The  happiness  of  society  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  placing  of 
all  its  members  in  their  true  positions.  Every  man,  be  his  occupation  what 
it  may,  is  contented  and  respectable  if  he  feels  that  he  is  better  qualified  for 
that  than  any  other.  .  .  ,.  The  active  man  of  business,  while  watching  over  the 
•plans  he  has  intelligently  devised,  because  his  education  has  given  form  and 
force  to  the  instincts  of  his  nature,  feels  no  envy  for  the  anxious  {statesman, 
who  exhausts  his  energies  in  shaping  the  policy  of  nations,  or  conducting  the 
diplomacy  of  the  world.  But  the  consciousness  of  being  misplaced  not  only 
causes  uneasiness,  but  is  the  fertile  source  of  misery  and  despair. 

•*  Who,  then,*  can  doubt  that  the  true  policy  of  a  republic  is  to  extend  the 
.  opportunities  of  the  highest  possible  education  farther  and  farther,  until  they 
reach  every  child  in  the  state  ?  until  all  the  talents  in  the  state  find  their  nat- 
ural level  and  their  congenial  spheres  ?  The  more  a  man's  powers  are  un- 
folded, the  better  will  he  be  fitted  for  his  special  occupation  or  profession, 
when  he  finds  out  what  nature  means  that  to  be.  The  details  of  business, 
the  methods  of  transacting  this  or  that  class  of  affairs,  can  be  readily  and 
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rapidly  mastered  by  a  young  man  of  good  general  education,  in  the  early 
stages  of  his  business  or  professional  career ;  but  if  the  proper  period  for 
general  education  be  prematurely  occupied  with  special  preparations,  he  will 
find  it  difficult  afterwards  to  acquire  that  versatile  power  and  mental  culture 
which  can  alone  give  him  the  highest  advantages  in  any  career  he  may  have 
chosen." 

In  the  summer  of  1858  he  made  a  second  visit  to  Europe,  partly 
on  account  of  impaired  health,  and  partly  to  complete  investiga^ 
lions  in  relation  to  the  language,  topography,  education,  &c.,  of 
Greece. 

For  many  years  be  has  often  acted  as  regent,  a  sort  of  vice 
president  within  the  walls  of  the  college.  In  1S(JP  he  was  made 
president 

One  of  the  first  public  occasions,  after  the  Commencement  of 
18G0,  on  which' it  became  the  duty  of  President  Feiton  to  repre- 
sent the  University,  was  the  dedication  of  the  Museum  of  Compar- 
ative Zoology. 

*'I  cannot  but  regard  this  occasion  as  most  auspicious  to  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  not  only  in  our  country,  but  in  the  world.  The  members  of  our 
University  justly  consider  the  founding  of  such  a  Museum  as  a  great  event  in 
the  history  of  Harvard.  No  doubt  it  will  increase  the  means  of  intellectual 
cultivation  enjoyed  by  the  University  to  a  large  extent,  and  in  a  department 
of  the  highest  interest  and  importance.  They  rejoice  in  its  achievement,  not 
only  for  this  reason,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  its  larger  relations  to  the  Com- 
monwealth and  to  mankind.  They  see  in  it  a  means  of  drawing  hither  ardent 
and  aspiring  youth,  fired  with  the  sacred  love  of  nature,  who  shall  in  due 
time  go  forth,  bearing  with  them  over  the  land  the  lights  of  science.  They 
8C€  in  it  the  means,  imder  the  noble  provisions  of  the  law,  of  acting  directly 
upon  the  public  and  popular  instruction  of  the  state,  by  opening  its  priceless 
treasures  and  the  living  lessons  of  master  minds  —  present  and  future  —  to 
the  great  body  of  the  Massachusetts  teachers,  men  and  women.  They  see  in 
it  the  means  of  adding,  day  by  day,  to  the  sum  total  of  the  world's  known 
truths 

**  A  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  is  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  crea- 
tion. It  is  a  significant,  though  accidental  arrangement,  that  this  establish- 
ment stands  front  to  front  with  the  Theological  School  of  the  University,  — 
God's  word  and  Ood's  works  mutually  illustrating  each  other.  We  accept 
the  omen ;  it  is  propitious  to  science,  morals,  religion.  The  University  was 
consecrated  in  the  beginning  to  the  truth,  as  the  highest  aim  of  education. 
Science,  letters,  art.  Christian  morals  and  manners,  come  within  the  gen- 
erous scope  of  the  founders  and  the  noble  array  of  benefactors  who  have 
buUl  it  up  to  its  present  height  of  usefulness  and  renown.  The  laws  of 
nature  and  the  forms  of  life,  no  less  than  the  messages  of  prophets  and  the 
evangels  of  apostlec,  are  relations  of  God,  to  be  reverently  studied  by  man." 

President  Feiton  has  very  unusual  qualifications  for  the  office  to 
which  he  has  been  elected.  He  has  spent  his  life  as  a  scholar,  and 
has  been  on  intimate  terms  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  this  country  and  of  Europe.  He  has  never  been  a 
recluse,  but  has  always  seen  much  of  the  best  society,  and  has  known 
how  to  unite  the  habits  of  a  diligent  student  with  the  social  qualities 
of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  the  world. 

19 
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He  has  had  extraordinary  opportunities  for  observing,  nearly  and 
closely,  what  is  most  essential  and  best  in  the  character  of  a  presi- 
dent. As  an  undergraduate,  and  in  the  early  years  of  his  life  as 
tutor  and  as  professor,  he  felt  the  kind,  genial,  and  paternal  influence 
of  Kirkland.  As  an  associate  in  the  government  of  the  college, 
he  has  seen  the  resolute  manliness  of  Quincy,  and  the  value  of 
his  rich  experience  in  legislative  and  in  civil  and  municipal  affairs; 
the  sensitive  devotedness,  the  scrupulous  fidelity,  and  inexhaustible 
resources  of  Everett ;  the  downright  straightforwardness,  combined 
with  the  kindliest  nature,  of  Sparks ;  and  the  cautious,  far-looking, 
and  much-forgvving  wisdom  of  Walker,  with  his  quick  insight  into 
human  character,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
the  unexampled  quiet,  order,  and  success  of  his  administration. 

He  has  had  better  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
whatever  has  been  doing  in  Harvard  University,  and  what  has 
affected  its  prosperity,  for  the  last  thirty-seven  years,  than,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  some  of  his  surviving  predecessors  in  the 
office,  any  other  man  living.  He  has  long  had  his  attention  directed 
to  the  order  of  studies,  and  is  familiar  with  the  arguments  urged  in 
favor  of  natural  science,  pure  mathematics,  physical  science,  language, 
philosophy,  history,  art,  as  predominating  parts  of  the  course.  He  is 
acquainted  with  those  courses  that  have  been  adopted,  and  those  tried 
and  rejected  in  the  highest  institutions  in  Greece,  England,  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  He  knows  familiarly  those  pursued  in 
the  most  enlightened  times  of  ancient  Greece,  and  what  place  was 
then  given,  and  what  ought  now  to  be  given,  to  music  and  gymnastics 
in  a  course  of  study,  exercise,  and  discipline  intended  to  be  complete 
in  all  its  parts,  and  adapted  to  the  whole  nature  of  a  student.  He 
evidently  feels  the  wants  of  our  colleges  in  the  department  of  a*s- 
thetic3  and  the  fine  arts  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  sciences 
which  underlie  the  useful,  practical  arts,  on  the  other. 

Heads  of  colleges,  in  past  times,  have  seemed  to  think  it  a  conde- 
scension to  look  down  into  the  common  schools.  But  there  is  a 
nobleness  about  this  man,  as  all  his  life  has  shown,  which  makes  him 
feel  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  looking  down  upon  the  schools  in 
which  far  the  greatest  number  of  his  fellow-citizens  —  fellow-im- 
mortals —  get  the  whole  of  their  education ;  that  there  are  bonds 
connecting  the  common  schools  with  the  higher,  and  all  with  the 
university,  and  that  it  is  worthy  the  maturest  thought  of  one  w^ho 
comprehends  the  importance  of  these  relations  to  devise  measures 
to  coordinate  and  harmonize  these  institutions,  so  that  no  time  may 
be  lost  by  a  learner  who  is  going  from  the  most  elementary  upwaixU, 
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that  no  essential  element  in  education  maj  be  omitted  in  its  proper 
place,  and  that  the  superior  maj  be  alwajs  preparing  fit  teachers 
for  those  beneath  them.  One  acquainted  with  normal  schools,  and 
the  advantages,  to  schools  of  whatever  grade,  of  teachers  well  in- 
structed in  the  art  of  teething,  must  know  that  a  person  thoroughly 
educated  at  a  normal  school  is  likely  to  be  far  better  prepared  to  be 
principal  of  an  academy,  or  a  high  school,  than  a  graduate  from  any 
college  which  does  not  furnish  a  course  of  instruction  and  discipline 
in  this  highest  scholastic  art. 

In  the  system  of  studies  now  established  in  many  of  the  higher 
places  of  education,  the  fact  is  lefl  out  of  sight  that  all  women,  and 
nearly  all  men,  are  necessarily  to  be  educators.  Most  of  the  edu- 
cated gentlemen  in  the  free  states  of  America  will  be  called  to 
ipterest  themselves  in  the  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  around 
them.  To  all  these  it  will  be  a  convenience  to  know  something 
about  education,  what,  in  the  schools  of  various  grades,  it  can  and 
ought  to  accomplish,  and  to  have  thought  upon  it  under  the  lead  of 
able,  experienced,. and  learned  men.  Nearly  all  are  destined  to  take 
part  in,  or  at  least  to  superintend,  the  education  of  their  own  children ; 
and  to  such  it  will  be  a  satisfaction,  and  to  their  children  an  invalu- 
able blessing,  that  at  the  age  at  which  men's  opinions  are  made  up, 
they  have  formed  their  own,  on  this  subject,  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  human  mind,  its  capability  of  improvement,  and  the  ascertained 
order  of  the  development  and  growth  of  the  faculties. 

The  choice  of  a  president  of  a  great  university  is  very  important, 
far  more  than  that  of  a  temporary  civil  ruler  or  representative  of 
the  people.  He  has  oppoitunities,  such  as  few  else  possess,  of  im- 
pressing his  character  upon  society  through  those  who  come  under 
his  guidance ;  and  by  him  will  be  influenced  not  only  the  literary 
and  intellectual,  but  the  moral  and  spiritual  character  of  many 
leading  men  for  a  generation.  He  is  not  merely  a  presiding  officer, 
or  the  organ  of  the  corporation,  or  trustees,  or  friends  of  the  college. 
And  if  he  be  —  as  of  late  has  oAen  been  the  case  at  Cambridge  -^ 
the  ablest  man,  or  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  men  in  the  col- 
lege, he  ought  not  to  be  condemned  to  waste  his  time  in  mere  official 
routine.  Such  work  should  be  done  by  a  subordinate  officer,  and 
the  president  should  be  lefl  free  for  higher  duties.  The  common 
opinion  in  regard  to  these  duties  is  the  true  opinion.  The  president 
ought  to  be  preeminently  the  friend  of  each  one  of  the  students. 
He  ought  to  be  easily  accessible,  and  ready  to  give  advice,  as  to 
habits,  health,  studies,  deportment,  occupation  of  time,  preparation 
for  active  life,  and  the  choice  of  a  profession.     How  many  a  student 
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has  wasted  his  leisure  and  contracted  evil  habits  in  college  for  want 
of  a  few  words  of  affectionate  adTice  I 

The  president  ought  to  have  exercises  of  some  kind  with  every 
portion  of  each  class  immediately  af^er  it  enters  college,  so  that  he 
may  know  personally  the  intelligence,  capacity,  scholarship,  pre- 
vious habits,  and  prevailing  tendencies  of  each  individual.  How 
many  subjects  there  are,  not  now  provided  for  by  any  college  course, 
upon  which  kindly  suggestions  would  be  of  the  utmost  moment  to 
the  student,  and  might  influence  him  beneficially  for  life !  The 
heart  of  the  young  man  entering  college  is  eminently  impressible,  ^ 

and  at  least  as  open  to  good  influences  as  to  bad.  That  period  is, 
more  than  any  other,  —  as  every  one  who  looks  back  to  his  college 
life  will  remember,  —  the  forming  period  not  only  for  the  leading 
pursuits  of  life,  but  for  the  tastes  and  recreations  which  shall  furnish 
its  solace.  If  the  president  is  a  scholar,  he  should  have  opportuni- 
ties to  teach ;  if  he  is  a  powerful  thinker,  or  an  eloquent  speaker, 
he  should  often  be  heard ;  if  he  is  a  Christian  gentleman,  he  should 
have  the  means  of  meeting  and  becoming  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  students.  Not  only  his  direct  teaching,  but  his  manners,  his 
urbanity  and  refinement,  or  the  want  of  them,  his  known  opinions,  ^ 

his  genius,  his  eloquence,  his  conversation,  his  associates,  his  fidelity 
and  industry,  the  cast  of  his  intellectual  labors,  his  earnestness,  or ' 
his  indifference,  will  have  power  in  forming  their  testes  and  habits, 
their  mind  and  manners,  and  in  giving  tone  to  their  character. 

Who  shall  say  how  much  of  the  still  enlarging  liberality  in 
feeling  and  judging,  and  the  unexampled  munificence  in  giving,  of 
the  last  forty  years  in  Massachusetts,  is  not  owing  to  the  warm 
heart,  gracious  manners,  and  winning  benignity  of  President  Kirk- 
land  ?  Who  shall  measure  the  influence,  on  the  character  of  the  ^ 
age,  of  President  Dwight  of  New  Haven,  President  Nott  of  Union 
College,  President  Lindsley  of  Nashville,  and  of  others  not  less  dis- 
tinguished among  the  departed,  and  among  those  still  living  ? 

**  And  who  can  tell  how  much  of  after  life 
Is  fashioned  to  the  stamp  which  genius  prints 
On  thoughts  of  ductile  youth }  what  hues  and  tints 
Are  there  inwrought,  which  fade  not  in  the  strife 
Of  later  years  ? " 

In  matters  relating  to  property  or  other  vested  right,  laws  wisely 
made  and  scrupulously  administered  may  correct  and  gradually 
shape  customs,  usages,  and  men.  In  matters  relating  to  the  feelings, 
thoughts,  habits,  and  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual  character  of 
the  young,  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  administration  of  the  law 
are  not  less  essential  than  the  law  itself. 
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The  following  statement  exhibits  the  progress  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege during  Mr.  Felton's  connection  with  the  same. 

In  1823  there  were  the  following  professorships  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  They  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  foun- 
dation, and  the  names  of  the  earliest  professors  are  given,  and  of 
those  acting  in  1823,  with  the  date  of  their  election. 

1.  The  HoUia  Pro/esgorship  of  Divinity  was  founded  in  1721.  Edward 
WiooLEswoRTH  was  the  first  professor.  Hexry  Warb  was  elected  in  1805. 
2.  The  HoUis  Professorship  of  MathenuUien  and  Natural  Philosophyt  founded 
in  1727»  had  Isaac  Greenwood  as  first  professor.  John  Farrar  was  elected 
in  1807.  3.  The  Hancock  Professorship  of  Hebrete  and  other  Oriental  Languages 
was  founded  in  1764.  Stephen  Sewall  was  first  professor.  Sidney 
"WiLLARO  became  professor  in  1806.  4.  The  Alford  Professorship  of  Natural 
Religion^  Moral  Philosophy ^  and  Civil  Polity ^  was  founded  m  1765,  and  put  in 
operation  inl810orl811»  and  more  fully  in  1817,  with  Levi  Frisbie  as  first 
professor.    In  1823  it  was  vacant.    These  were  the  only  professorships  before 

1770.  Instruction  had  been  given  from  the  first  foundation  of  this  college 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  in  whatever  else  was  considered  essen- 
tial to  qualify  men  to  be  preachers  of  the  gospel,  and  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.    The  resident  graduates  were  usually  students  of  theology  under  the  "^ 
care  of  the  president  and  Hollis  professor. 

In  1770,  a  bequest  was  made  to  the  college  by  Ezekiel  Hersey,  a  distin- 
guished physician  of  Hingham,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  a  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physic.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  medical  department  and  the  first  foundation  of,  5.  The  Hersey  Pro^ 
fessorship  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  of  which  John  Warren  was  made  first 
professor  in  1782,  and  was  succeeded,  in  1815,  by  his  son,  John  C.  Warren, 
who  for  several  years  had  been  associated  with  him  in  his  duties,  and,  6.  The 
Hersey  Professorship  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  in  which  Benjamin 
Waterhouse  was  made  first  professor,  in  1782.  To  him  succeeded,  in  1812, 
James  Jackson,  who  had  for  the  two  years  previous  been  acting  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Medicine,  with  no  other  compensation  than  the  fees  paid 
by  students  attending  his  lectures.  7.  The  Erving  Professorship  of  Chemistry 
and  Materia  Medica  was  founded  in  1791.  Aaron  Dexter  had  been  made 
professor  of  these  branches  in  1783.  John  Gorham  became  adjunct  in  1809 
and  professor  in  1816. 

8.  The  Boylston   Professorship  of  Rhetoric  and   Oratory  was  founded  in 

1771,  and  went  into  operation  in  1804,  with  John  Quincy  Adams  as  first 
professor.    Edward  T.  Channing  became  professor  in  1819. 

9.  The  Professorship  of  Natural  History  \ytis  founded  in  1805.  This  profes- 
sorship, with  the  Botanic  Garden,  was  the  natural  complement  to  the  medicftl 
professorships.  The  foundation  of  a  Botanic  Garden  had  been  urged  upon  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  by  the  Corporation,  in  1784.  In  1805,  a  sum  of 
more  than  31,000  dollars  was  raised  by  subscription  among  enlightened  indi- 
viduals in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  and  the  professorship  was  established.  In 
1807,  the  Botanic  Garden  was  founded  and  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  William  D.  Peck,  who  had  spent  the  two  previous  years  in  Europe  in 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  best  and  most  economical  means  of  effecting 
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the  objects  of  the  institution.  Bj  the  establishment  and  the  keeping  up  of 
a  Botanic  Garden,  the  fiinds  of  the  professorship  were  so  much  reduced, 
that,  on  the  death  of  Prof.  Peck  in  1822,  there  were  not  means  for  a  suffi- 
cient salary  for  a  professor,  and  the  excellent  botanist,  Thomas  Nvttall, 
vas  made  curator  of  the  garden.  Notwithstanding  the  eminence  of  the 
professor  who  succeeded  in  1842,  on  a  new  foundation,  just  prominence  has 
not  hitherto  been  given  to  this  department. 

10.  The  Dexter  Lectureship  on  a  Critical  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
"was  founded  in  1810.  Joseph  Steyexs  BucxMXNSTEa  was  first  professor 
in  1811.  On  his  death,  in  1812,  William  Elle&y  Channiko  was  chosen  his 
successor,  and  on  his  resignation  in  1813,  Andrews  Nobton  was  appointed. 

11.  Inl810orl811,  Lbyi  Hsdoe  was  made  first  College  Professor  of  Logic 
and  Metaphysics,  12.  The  Eliot  Professorship  of  Greek  Language  and  Idtera- 
ture  was  founded  in  1814,  and  Edwakb  Evebett  was  made  the  first  professor 
in  1916,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  1819. 

13.  The  Royall  Professorship  of  Law  was  founded  in  1815.  In  181 6,  Isaac 
Paukeb  was  chosen  first  professor.  In  May,  1817,  on  the  suggestion  of  Pro- 
fessor Pabxer,  then  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts,  a  Law  School  was  estab- 
lished at  Cambridge,  under  the  direction  of  Asahel  Stearns,  who  was 
elected  to,  14.  The  University  Professorship  of  Law, 

15.  The  Rumford  Professorship  of  the  Application  of  Science  to  th^  Arts  was 
founded  in  1815,  and  Jacob  Bigelow  was  made  first  professor  in  1816. 
16.  The  Smith  Professorship  of  French  and  Spanish  Languages  a»id  IMertUwre^  and 
of  Belles'Letlres,  was  founded  in  1815,  and  Geoboe  Ticknob,  first  professor, 
was  chosen  in  1816,  and  inaugurated  in  1819.  17.  A  Professorship  of  Miner <■' 
alogy  and  Geology  was  established  in  1820,  and  Joseph  G.  Cogswell  was 
chosen  first  professor,  and  keeper  of  the  Cabinet.  18.  Walteb  Chankiko 
was  chosen  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  1815. 

Thus,  in  1823,  there  were  eleven  professorships  for  the  instruction  of  the 
undergraduates,  who  also  had  access  to  lectures  from  some  of  the  professors 
in  the  medical  and  theological  departments ;  the  Medical  School  was  under 
the  charge  of  five  professors,  the  Law  School  under  two  professors ;  and 
resident  graduates  attended  the  lectures  of  theological  professors  in  the  newly 
organized  Divinity  School. 

Besides  these,  Geobob  Otis  was  College  Professor  of  Latin ;  John  Pop- 
kin,  College  Professor  of  Greek ;  and  James  Haywabd,  College  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

Chables  Folsom  was  Tutor  in  Latin  and  Acting  Librarian ;  and  there  was 
a  Tutor  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  a  Regent,  a  Proctor,  and 
an  Assistant  Librarian. 

Francis  Sales,  Esq.,  was  Instructor  in  French  and  Spanish,  and  Stephbst 
HiOGiMsoN,  Esq.,  Steward  and  Patron. 


I  Of  GraduateSt  there  were  — 

Theological  Students,  .        .    32 

Law  Students,  •  •  •  .  8 
Other  Residents,  ...  3 
Attending  Medical  Lectures,       .  *  76 


Total, 


119 


Undergraduates  — 

Seniors,      .        •        .         .  .66 

Juniors,      .        .        .        .  .67 

Sophomores,       .        .        •  .70 

Freshmen,  .        .        .  .64 


386. 
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The  additions  to  the  means  of  education  and  the  corps  of  instructors  were 
gradually  made. 

In  1824,  John  W.  Webster  M-as  appointed  Lecturer  in  Chemistry,  Min- 
eralogy, and  Geology;  and  Charles  Follen,  Instructor  in  Ger^ian  and 
Lecturer  on  Civil  Law.  In  1826,  Pietro  Bachi  was  Instructor  in  Italian. 
In  1828,  Dr.  Popkin  became  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek.  In  1831,  Jokathax 
Barber  was  Instructor  in  Elocution,  and  Charles  Follek,  Professor  of  tho 
German  Language.  In  1833,  Bekjaxix  Peirce  became  University  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  In  1834,  Daniel  Treadwell  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Bigelow  as  Rumford  Professor.  In  1835,  Cornelius  C.  Felton 
succeeded  Dr.  Popxur  as  Eliot  Professor.  In  1836,  Francis  Bowen  became 
Tutor  and  Instructor  in  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy.  In  1837,  Hexrt 
W.  Longfellow  became  Smith  Professor,  and  was  succeeded  in  1854  by 
James  Russell  Lowell.  In  1838,  Joseph  Loverinq  was  made  HoUis  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  &c.  In  1839,  Jared  Sparks  was  chosen  McLean 
Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History,  and  James  Walker,  Alford  Pro- 
fessor. In  1842,  EvANOELiNus  A.  Sophocles  was  made  Tutor  in  Greek ; 
in  1844,  Henrt  W.  Torrey,  Tutor  in  Political  Economy,  and  Instructor  in 
Elocution  ;  in  1858,  I<evi  Parsons  Howe,  Instructor  in  Music. 

In  1829,  Joseph  Story  was  elected  Dane  Professor  of  Law;  and  in  1848, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Theophilus  Parsons.  In  1853,  Edward  G.  Lorinq 
was  elected  University  Lecturer  in  the  Law  School.  In  1854,  Emory  Wash- 
burn succeeded  him. 

In  1829,  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  was  elected  Professor  of  Pulpit  Eloquence 
and  Pastoral  Care,  and  in  1832,  John  G.  Palfrey,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature,  in  the  Divinity  School.  In  1855,  Frederic  D.  Huntington 
became  Preacher  to  the  University  and  Plummer  Professor  of  Christian 
Morals.  In  1857,  Frederic  H.  Hedge  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History,  and  George  £.  Ellis,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  in 
the  DiAnnity  School. 

In  1832,  John  Ware  became  Adjunct  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine.  In  1836,  George  Hayward  was  elected  Professor  of  the 
Principles  of  Surgery  and  of  Clinical  Surgery.  In  1842,  Asa  Gray  became 
Fisher  Professor  of  Natural  History.  Dr.  Fisher's  donation  was  made  in 
1833.  In  1846,  Jeffries  Wyman  became  Herscy  Professor  of  Anatomy; 
Ebenezer  N.  Horsford,  Riunford  Professor ;  Oliver  W.  Holmes,  Parkman 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  and  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  Professor  of 
Pathological  Anatomy,  and  Curator  of  the  Anatomical  Museum. 

In  1841,  William  Cranch  Bond  was  made  Astronomer,  and,  soon  after, 
Director  of  the  Observatory,  and  in  1846,  George  P.  Bond,  Assistant  Ob- 
server in  the  Observatory. 

In  1847,  Louis  Agassiz  was  made  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Geology  in  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School.  In  1849,  Henry  L.  Eustis  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Engineering  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  In  1852,  Josiah 
P.  Cooke,  Tutor  in  Mathematics,  was  made  Erving  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Mineralogy.  In  1853,  Morrill  Wyman  was  chosen  Adjunct  Hersey 
Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

In  1860,  Cornelius  C.  Felton  was  chosen  President ;  Andrew  P.  Pea- 
body,  Preacher  and  Plummer  Professor  ;   Henry  I.  Bowditch,  Jacksoh 
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Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine :  and  Etaxoelinvs  A.  Sophocles,  University 
Professor  of  Ancient,  Byzantine,  and  Modem  Greek,  thus  making  the  Greek, 
ivhich  in  this  country  has  always  been  considered  dead,  again  for  us  a  living 
l&nguage.    This  is  probably  the  only  professorship  of  the  kind  yet  founded. 

There  are  thirty-five  professors  and  assistant  professors,  a  librarian  and 
assistant  librarian,  ten  tutors  and  instructors,  five  proctors,  a  steward  and  an 
assistant  steward,  and  a  patron. 

The  college  faculty  consists  of  the  president  and  nineteen  professors  and 
tutors ;  the  parietal  committee,  on  whom  devolves  the  immediate  care  of  the 
students  within  the  walls  of  the  college,  of  thirteen  tutors  and  proctors. 

The  Divinity  School,  the  oldest  belonging  to  the  University,  has  a  faculty 
consisting  of  the  president  and  four  professors,  with  a  course  of  study  for 
three  years. 

The  Medical  School  has  a  faculty  of  the  president  and  eight  professors,  all 
of  whom  reside  in  Boston,  where  the  lectures  are  given. 

The  Law  School  has  a  faculty  consisting  of  the  president  and  three  pro- 
fessors,  with  a  course  of  study  for  three  ye^rs. 

The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  has  a  faculty  consisting  of  the  president 
and  eight  professors,  with  courses  of  studies  suited  to  the  requisitions  of  the 
several  departments  of,  1.  Chemistry;  2.  Zoology  and  Geology;  3.  Engineer- 
ing; 4.  Botany;  5.  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  6.  Mathematics; 
and,  7.  Mineralogy. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  is  under  the  care  of  the  president  and 
George  P.  Bond,  who  is  Director  and  Phillips  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zo5logy  has  a  faculty  consisting  of  the  presi- 
dent and  four  professora,  Agussiz  being  Curator. 


The  Professional  SHide7its  and  Resident 
Graduates  are  — 


Divinity  Students, 

XjSl^^l     .  •  a  * 

Scientific,    .         • 
Medical, 

Astronomical,     .         . 
Other  Kesident  Graduates, 

Total, 


23 

157 

72 

191 

1 

9 

453 


Undergraduates  — > 

Seniors, 82 

Juniors, 101 

Sophomores,       .        •        •        .114 
Freshmen, 126 

423 
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LEGAL  RECOGNITION  OF  TEACHING  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

MBXORIAL  OF  THB  OOMMITTBB  OF  TUB  W0BCB8TBR   (MASS.)  COUMTT  TBACHBBS'  ASSOCrA- 

TICK,  ON   THB   LBOAL    RBCOONITION  OP  TBACHIMO  A8  A    PROFESSION,   SUBMITTBD  TO 

TBB  MASaACBUBBTTS   STATB  TBACHBR8*  ASSOCIATION,  AT  THB  ANNUAL 

MBBTIMO  HBLD  AT  COMCOROt  NOVBMBBB  26tH  AND  27tU,  1860. 


One  of  the  respected  Presidents  of  our  State  Association,  suggested, 
in  his  retiring  address,  the  importance  of  establishing  more  definite  and 
practical  forms  of  communication  between  our  state  and  county  asso- 
ciations. Such  a  measure  he  recommended  as  furnishing  to  both  the 
means  of  more  intelligent  and  efficient  cooperative  action  in  what- 
ever regards  the  general  interests  of  education  and  the  professional 
relations  of  teachers.  Actuated  by  the  spirit  of  this  useful  sugges- 
tion, the  Worcester  County  Teachers'  Association,  at  their  semi-annual 
meeting  lield  at  Grafton,  December  9th  and  10th,  1859,  appointed  a 
committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  presenting  a  Memorial  to  the 
Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association,  on  the  subject  of  the  legal 
recognition  of  teaching  as  a  profession.  The  memorial,  in  the  terms 
of  the  resolution  appointing  that  committee,  was  to  be  drawn  with 
particular  reference  to  soliciting  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
the  State  Association,  empowered  to  issue  a  circular  suggesting  to  the 
County  Associations  of  the  State  the  election  of  county  committees, 
authorized  to  hold  professional  examinations,  and  confer  certificates 
accordingly,  on  such  teachers  and  candidates  for  employment  in 
teaching  as  shall  present  themselves  for  such  purpose. 

At  several  successive  meetings  of  the  Worcester  County  Associa- 
tion, the  subject  of  a  regular  recognition  of  teaching,  as  a  profession, 
i  had  been  taken  up  and  discussed,  and  reported  on  in  detail,  by  a  com- 
mittee designated  fot  that  purpose.  A  committee  was  subsequently 
appointed  to  communicate  on  this  subject  with  the  committee  of  the 
State  Association  to  whose  charge  a  branch  of  it  had  been  assigned. 
The  committee  of  the  County  Association  was,  in  this  instance,  to 
pledge  the  cooperation  of  that  association  with  the  measures  which 
might  be  adopted  by  the  State  Association,  in  pursuance  of  the  com- 
mon object;  and,  lastly,  at  the  meeting  at  Grafton,  as  mentioned,  the 
committee  was  further  authorized  to  submit  to  the  State  Association, 
at  its  present  meeting,  a  memorial  for  the  purpose  already  intimated. 

The  committee  thus  appointed  respectfully  ask  the  attention  of  the 
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State  Association  to  the  following  considerations  by  which  the  Wor- 
cester County  Association  has  been  influenced  in  soliciting  the  action 
of  the  State  Association  on  the  subject  proposed. 

The  sentiments  expressed  bj  educational  conventions,  in  every  part 
of  our  country,  as  reported  in  their  respective  vehicles  of  communica- 
tion, leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  desire  of  the  educating  mind 
of  the  United  States  for  a  distinct  and  definite  recognition  of  the 
occupation  of  teaching  as  a  profession,  attested  by  forms  equivalent 
to  those  now  existing  in  the  departments  of  theology,  law,  and 
medicine. 

The  day  has  not  yet  gone  by,  (and  in  New  England  may  it  never 
go  by,)  in  which  the  aspirants  after  any  form  of  professional  employ- 
ment and  professional  usefulness,  may^not,  when  duly  qualified  for 
tlie  office,  use  the  beneficent  occupation  of  teaching  as  a  temporary 
resort  and,  virtually,  a  stepping-stone  to  whatever  form  of  professional 
life  and  action  an  ambitious  candidate  may  aspire ;  provided  only 
that  he  be  not  actuated  by  any  mean  or  selfish  motive  to  hurry 
through  the  sphere  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  human  duties,  under 
some  low  desire  of  the  '*  lucre  "  which,  in  such  cases,  may  well  be 
termed  "  filthy."  To  use  one  calling  as  a  step  to  another,  is  no  dero- 
gation from  the  purity  of  disinterested  motive  and  noble  aims ;  if  the 
same  honest  and  honorable  desire  to  discharge  faithfully  the  duties 
assumed,  actuate  the  candidate  equally  in  both  spheres  of  action 
which  he  attempts  to  fill,  and  if  he  bring  to  the  work  of  each  a  due 
preparation  and  competency. 

It  has  been  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  happiness  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  largely,  also,  of  other  portions  of  our  country,  that  the 
most  highly  cultivated  order  of  mind  among  us,  has  been,  for  suc- 
cessive years,  in  the  life  of  individuals  of  the  highest  subsequent 
eminence  in  other  vocations, — consecrated  to  the  occupation  of  teach- 
ing. We  would  not  willingly  have  such  a  state  of  things  cease  to 
be.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  very  act  of  investing  the  teacher's  voca- 
tion with  every  due  form  of  honor  and  respect,  we  would  make  it  a 
more  inviting  sphere  of  action  to  every  noble  mind  aspiring  to  other 
honorable  pursuits  of  whatever  name. 

But,  as  teachers,  we  may  be  permitted  also  to  feel  a  due  jealousy 
for  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  our  vocation ;  and  we  may  honestly 
avow  a  desire  to  exclude  from  its  office  all  who  would  use  its  position 
merely  as  a  pecuniary  scaffolding  to  another  edifice,  or  who  would  un- 
worthily or  unfitly  intrude  into  its  sacred  precincts.  The  teachers  of 
the  United  States — and  who,  if  not  those  of  New  England  ? — may 
surely  say,  the  day  is  come  when  it  behooves  them  to  throw  around 
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their  occupation  every  guard  and  every  sanction  which  may  be  justly 
claimed  for  the  protection  of  any  profession  whatever.  It  is  not  our 
fellow  teachers  only,  but  men  of  every  calling,  who,  on  all  occasions, 
hold  forth  the  dignity  as  well  as  the  duties  of  the  teacher^s  life.  Tho 
universal  voice  of  society  invites  and  invokes  us  to  take  our  proper 
place  in  the  rank  of  liberal  professions. 

Permit  one  who,  though  he  may  not  appeal  so  nearly  to  your  feel  • 
ings  as  to  say  that  he  is  "native  and  to  the  manner  born/'  of  New 
England  education,  has  yet  had  the  happiness  of  contributing  his 
personal  mite  to  its  benefit?,  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  who,  when 
he  has  the  privilege  of  attending  such  a  meeting  as  the  present,  sees 
around  him  not  a  few  whom  their  country  delights  to  honor,  in  tho 
varied  walks  of  science  and  litCTature,  not  less  than  of  teaching — per- 
mit such  a  one  respectfully  to  inquire  whether  the  fellow-laborers  of 
sucfi  men  have  done  justly  by  them,  while  withholding  from  them 
the  appropriate  and  express  recognition  due  to  that  noble  and  self- 
forgetting  spirit  which  has  induced  them  to  devote  their  days  to  the 
wearing  toil  of  an  unrecognized  employment,  and  to  work  on,  day 
after  day,  by  the  side  of  those  whose  scanty  opportunities  and  more 
scanty  attainments  hardly  fit  them  for  entrance  on  such  a  vocation — 
an  employment  demanding  a  range  of  acquirements,  and  a  hight  of 
qualification,  intellectual  and  moral,  which  few  occupations  require 
for  the  fulfillment  of  their  trusts. 

To  say  that  such  men  are  content  to  have  things  as  they  are,  does 
not  meet  the  question.  It  is  but  saying  in  other  words  that  they  add 
the  crown  of  unassuming  modesty  to  their  worth.  The  state  owes 
them  a  distinct  acknowledgment  of  their  useful  lives  in  the  line  of 
occupation  which  they  have  chosen  and  adhered  to,  when  ease  and 
profit  were  soliciting  them  elsewhere.  True,  they  do  not  feel-  the 
need  of  such  recognition — true  that  they  are  consciously  above  the 
want  of  it.  But  all  this  does  not  meet  the  ever  returning  question, 
Ought  it  to  be  so? — as  regards  the  action  of  the  community. 

And  well  may  this  question  continue  to  be  put  not  only  to  the  state, 
but,  with  peculiar  force,  to  the  fellow- workers  of  such  men  in  the  com- 
mon vocation  of  both.  To  them  it  comes  in  this  shape,  Have  y(ni 
acquitted  yourselves  to  these  veterans,  or  to  the  common  calling  to 
which  you  and  they  belong,  in  allowing  their  years  of  hard  toil  and 
beneficent  endeavor  to  pass  unrecognized  in  the  customary  forms 
which  enroll  tho  laborers  in  other  fields,  as  a  record  due  to  the  ex- 
perience and  the  skill  which  are  the  passports  to  an  honorable  stand- 
ing ?  Very  true — such  men  can  afford  to  dispense  with  formal  recog- 
nitions.    But  are  these  not  due,  and  due,  more  especially,  from  the 
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members  of  their  own  professioDal  community,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  arduous  nature  of  its  duties,  and  its  unspeakable  benefits  to  so- 
ciety, should  be  so  much  more  intimate  than  that  of  any  other  class 
or  calling  ? 

But  it  is  not  for  an  order  of  genuine  emeriti  that  the  benefits  of 
acknowledged  professional  rank  are  most  earnestly  claimed.  No; 
to  them,  either  already  crowned  with  the  honors  of  well-earned  dis- 
tinction in  other  mental  fields  than  that  of  teaching,  or  drawing,  per- 
haps, near  to  the  time  when  rest  from  exertion  becomes  the  most  ur- 
gent of  all  claims,  even  on  liim  who  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow — to  them  it  is  of  little  moment,  comparatively,  whether,  at 
the  end  of  their  useful  career,  they  may  or  may  not  hang  up  on  the 
wall  of  the  family  apartment,  a  diplom*  attesting  the  honorable  voca- 
tion to  which  their  children  may  delight  to  refer.  We  all  know  that, 
in  New  England,  he  who  has  faithfully  followed  through  life  the 
teachers'  employment,  has  never  lacked  the  reward  of  hundreds  of 
silent  attestations,  deeply  graven  on  grateful  hearts. 

But  there  are  other  laborers  in  the  educational  field  besides  those 
whose  eminence  in  science  or  in  literature,  or  whose  position  as  teach- 
ers of  a  life-timers  standing,  renders  the  question  of  mere  professional 
recognition  a  slight  affair  personally.  Year  after  year  is  adding  to 
the  roll  of  names  consecrated  to  the  service  of  education  those  of 
young  and  noble  and  accomplished  aspirants  who  are  willing  to  de- 
vote themselves  for  life  to  its  arduous  duties  and  its  exhaustinir  toils. 
To  withhold  from  such  candidates  the  bare  recognition  of  that  posi- 
tion, which  often  at  a  large  sacrifice,  they  have  voluntarily  taken,  is  surely 
not  the  part  of  justice.  Of  the  profession  which  they  have  entered 
they  have  a  right  to  demand,  when  found  duly  qualified  to  pursue  it, 
a  testimonial  of  membership.  To  meet  such  a  demand  is  plainly  a 
mere  act  of  justice,  which  has  hitherto  been  denied.  The  quack  and 
the  regular  practitioner,  the  ignoramus  and  the  man  of  science,  have 
thus  far,  with  a  magnificent  impartiality,  or  the  coolest  indifference, 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers,  been  left  to  float  alike 
along  the  stream  of  educational  life. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  a  condition  of  things  which,  we 
may  safely  trusts,  will  soon  be  recorded  as  belonging  to  the  past. 
The  teacher's  occupation,  regarded  in  its  true  light,  as  the  great 
agency  in  human  culture  and  development,  evidently  demands,  for 
the  welfare  of  society,  the  full  and  formal  recognition  of  a  distinct 
class  of  men  as  its  competent  guardians  and  administrators.  The 
ceaseless  progress  of  science,  and  its  ever  enlarging  developmcnU, 
wilh  the  corresponding  demands  for  a  more  effectual  training  of  the 
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mind,  call  aloud  for  a  class  of  workmen  set  apart  for  the  special  work 
of  education, — a  class  of  men  thoroughly  examiued  and  honorably 
attested,  by  proper  certificate,  as  fit  for  their  peculiar  work ; — if  pro- 
fessionally trained,  so  much  the  better, — if  self-trained  none  the  woree, 
provided  the  candidate  stands  successfully  the  ordeal  of  a  regular  ex- 
amination by  his  own  professional  brethren,  and  thus  takes  the  posi- 
tion of  a  man  professedly  qualified  for  his  calling ; — not  because,  like 
many  of  the  self-styled  **  professors  "  of  our  day,  he  proclaims  him- 
self qualified  for  his  employment,  but  because  he  has  **  witnessed  a 
good  profession  before  many  "  and  competent  witnesses. 

The  mutual  respect  for  one  another,  personally,  entertained  by 
those  who  follow  the  occupation  of  teaching  as  their  daily  business, 
demands  of  them  the  regulat  expression  of  fraternal  sympathy  and 
regard  which  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life,  in  other  callings, 
are  justly  thought  to  require,  and  which  are  appropriately  expressed 
in  the  form  of  an  appointed  document  certifying  the  individual's  com- 
petency for  the  practice  of  the  profession  of  which  he  thus  is  consti- 
tuted an  accredited  member.  His  certificate  of  membei'shipthus  be- 
comes a  reasonable  assurance  to  society  in  general  that  the  newly  ad- 
mitted member  of  the  craft  is  worthy  of  employment ;  and  to  him- 
self it  gives  a  reasonable  security  that  he  shall  obtain  it,  and,  in  due 
time,  share  in  its  advantages  pecuniary  and  social ;  and  should  neces- 
sity or  choice  induce  him  to  change  his  place  of  residence,  he  carries 
with  him  in  his  professional  passport,  a  claim  to  the  substantial  bene- 
fits of  an  honorable  reception,  together  with  fraternal  sympathy  and 
aid  from  his  professional  associates. 

The  liberal  advance  of  public  opinion^  within  the  last  few  years,  has, 
in  fact,  placed  teachers  within  one  step  of  an  express  professional  re- 
cognition. The  legislative  bodies  of  this  and  many  other  states  of  our 
national  Union,  have  by  various  liberal  enactments  and  generous  pro- 
visions in  favor  of  normal  schools,  of  teachers'  institutes  and  teach- 
ers' associations,  distinctly  recognized  instruction  as,  at  least,  a  liberal 
pursuit,  requiring  specijiLlireparati on  for  its  duties,  and  the  perma- 
nent existence  of*a  separate  body  of  men  devoted  to  its  offices.  One 
state,  indeed,  has  alreadv  earned  the  noble  distinction  of  beinc:  firet  to 
constitute  teaching  a  distinctly  and  fully  recognized  profession.  Penn- 
sylvania, hitherto  so  cautious  in  the  adoption  of  educational  measures, 
has,  by  a  definite  and  authoritative  procedure,  won  that  honor.  That 
state,  at  tfio  close  of  last  year,  adopted  and  inaugurated,  as  a  state 
institution,  a  normal  seminary,  previously  in  successful  operation  as  a 
private  enterprise,  the  graduates  of  which  now  receive,  at  the  close  of 
their  course  of  study  and  preparatory  practice  in  teaching,  in  addition 
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to  their  diploma,  a  license,  conferred,  in  conformity  with  an  express 
aci  of  the  legislature,  bj  the  state  inspectors,  and  authorizing  the 
recipients  to  teach,  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  without  being  sub- 
jected to  further  examination  from  any  quarter.  All  honor  to  the 
state  which  has  thus  consummated  her  provision  for  the  thorough 
education  of  her  children,  by  placing  instruction  on  the  list  of  recog- 
nized liberal  professions,  and  thus  perfecting  her  system  of  public 
education,  while,  in  her  treatment  of  its  immediate  agents,  rendering 
honor  to  whom  honor  is  due ! 

An  express  legislative  enactment  of  the  State  of  New  York  ordains 
that  every  graduate  of  the  normal  school  shall  be  regarded  as  "com- 
petent" for  the  duties  of  instruction,  and  thus  exempt  from  the  neces- 
sity of  standinir  a  local  examination. 

The  young  State  of  California  prohibits  henceforth  the  employ- 
ment in  the  public  service  of  any  but  candidates  regularly  examined 
and  licensed  by  county  inspector ;  the  license  so  obtained  holding 
good  for  the  term  of  three  years, — as  a  security  to  the  state  for  the  pos- 
session of  what,  in  American  phraseology,  we  term  **  live  teachers." 

Scotland,  the  venerable  pioneer  in  the  noble  work  of  esUblishing 
public  schools  supported  in  part  by  the  property  of  every  parish,  has, 
by  the  united  action  of  its  teachers,  taken  the  true  ground  with  regard 
to  the  secuiing  of  their  position  as  a  liberal  profession.  The  following 
is  the  preamble  of  the  constitution  of  the  "  Educational  Institute  of 
Scotland,"  adopted  in  September,  1847  : — 

^As  the  office  of  a  public  teacher  is  one  of  great  responsibility,  and 
of  much  importance  to  the  community ;  as  it  requires  for  its  right  dis- 
charge, a  considerable  amount  of  professional  acquirements  and  skill ; 
and  as  there  is  no  organized  body  in  Scotland,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
ascertain  and  certify  the  qualifications  of  those  intending  to  enter  upon 
this  office,  and  whose  attestation  shall  be  a  sufficient  recommendation 
to  the  individual,  and  guarantee  to  his  employers ;  it  is  expedient 
that  the  teachers  of  Scotland,  agreeably  to  the  ]>ractice  of  other 
liberal  professions,  should  unite  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  this  de- 
fect in  the  educational  arrangements  of  the  country,  and  thereby  of 
increasing  their  efficiency,  improving  their  condition,  and  raising  the 
standard  of  educjition  in  general."* 

Massachusetts,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  be  willing  to  remain  long 
in  the  rear  of  anv  state,  in  whatever  concerns  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion.  But  the  first  move  in  this  matter  properly  devolves  on  teach- 
ers themselves.  Let  them  first  do  th^ir  own  duty  of  taking  a  profes- 
sional position,  by  holding  appropriate  examinations  and  conferring 
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corresponding  certificates ;  and  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the 
state  may  be  reasonably  expected.  Not  reasonably,  however,  before 
teachers  have  professed  themselves  worthy  of  such  sanction,  or  even 
shown  that  they  think  themselves  entitled  to  it  Here  has  lain  our 
great  mistake  as  teachers :  we  have  neglected  to  take  the  requisite 
initiative.  We  have  shown  no  desire  to  obtain  professional  rank  or 
recc^nition.  We  have,  perhaps,  in  one  instance,  ventured  to  ask 
something  like  an  equivalent  for  it  of  the  state.  But  we  have  met 
with  the  neglect  we  have  deserved.  We  have  long  enough  been  play- 
ing the  part  of  the  cartman  in  the  fable,  calling  on  Hercules  to  come 
and  help  his  team  out  of  the  mud,  instead  of  putting  his  own  shoulder 
manfully  to  the  wheel. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  any  revolution  will  take  place  in 
favor  of  those  who  do  not  stir  for  their  own  interest.  Neither  the 
community  around  us,  nor  the  state  legislature,  nor  that  of  the  union, 
can  constitute  our  existing  corps  of  teachers  a  properly  organized  pro- 
fessional body.  Teachers  themselves  must  make  the  move:  they 
only  can  do  it.  Nothing  is  needed  but  that  any  one  of  our  existing 
state  or  county  associations,  should, — **of  its  own  mere  motion,^  as 
the  law  phrases  it, — resolve  itself  from  its  present  condition  of  an 
open  to  that  of  a  close  body,  self-constituting,  self-perpetuating,  self- 
examining,  and  self- licensing.  State  sanction  may  or  may  not  come 
as  a  consequence.  We  have  a  most  instructive  example  iu  the  histor- 
ical facts  regarding  the  establishment  of  Ihe  world-famous  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  of  London,  which  commenced  its  career  as  the 
craft  of  *^  surgeon-barbers."  But  on  an  auspicious  day,  the  associa- 
tion passed  a  resolution  that  all  subsequent  admissions  to  member- 
ship should  be  by  regular  form  of  examination  and  certificate.  A 
measure  so  obviously  tending  to  the  public  good,  obtained,  of  course, 
in  due  time,  the  nominal  benefit  of  the  royal  sanction ;  and  now  the 
license  conferred  by  that  distinguished  body,  still  worded  as  issuing 
from  the  '*  royal  college  of  surgeon-barbers,"  is  one  of  the  most  au- 
thoritative scientific  diplomas  to  which  a  European  professional  man 
can  aspire,  whether  he  has  honor  or  emolument  in  view. 

Let  any  one  of  our  already  constituted  teachers'  associations  take 
similar  ground  of  self- organization  and  self-recognition ;  and  on  the 
score  of  modesty  alone, — if  from  no  other  consideration, — on  the  part 
of  men  of  other  callings,  there  will  soon  be  an  end  to  the  supposed 
necessity  of  candidates  for  the  occupation  of  teaching  being  examined 
and  certified  by  persons  not  members  of  the  profession  concerned. 
Let  the  pioneer  stage  of  our  educational  histor}',  in  which  there  was 
a  necessity  for  the  generous  aid  of  other  professions  in  the  process  of 
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ascertaining  the  competency  of  teachers  for  their  business,  be  num- 
bered as  it  ought  to  be,  among  the  things  that  were, — but  utterly  ob- 
solete now  that  we  have  a  numerous  body  of  experienced  and  able 
teachers,  following  their  vocation  permanently  and  honorably ;  now 
that  we  have  professional  schools  and  professional  training  for  the 
office  of  instruction,  and  that  training  of  the  very  highest  order. 

Were  it  proper,  on  this  occasion  to  introduce  the  names  of  individ- 
uals, who  is  there,  following  any  other  vocation,  in  New  England,  or 
elsewhere,  in  our  whole  land,  that  would  venture  to  say  he  is  as  com- 
petent to  decide  on  the  quahfications  of  an  instructor  as  any  one 
among  the  many  eminent  and  accomplished  scholars  and  men  of 
science  whose  names  are  to  be  found  on  the  roll  of  practical  teach- 
ers ?  Who  would  venture  to  say  that  such  men  are  not,  plainly, 
the  best,  the  only  competent  judges  of  the  fitness  of  their  fellow 
teachers  for  their  special  duties?  Why  is  it  that  the  decision  in 
such  matters  is  not  in  the  hands  of  such  men? — simply  because 
teachers  have  lacked  the  energy  or  the  discernment,  to  bring  about 
a  change. 

But,  say  some,  who  are  troubled  with  "  skeptical  doubts "  on  the 
subject,  How  can  you  accomplish  this  change  ?  Does  not  an  ex- 
press legislative  enactment  provide  for  the  examination  of  teachers  in 
the  form  hitherto  conducted ;  and  does  not  this  fact  preclude  the 
possibility  of  any  of  our  teachers'  associations  becoming  a  self^examin- 
ing,  self- licensing  body? — By  no  means.  No  legislative  action  can 
prevent  the  open  body  of  any  existing  association  from  becoming  a 
close  body.  The  thing  depends  on  the  will  of  such  an  association 
itself,  and  on  that  only.  Let  our  teachers*  associations,  respected  and 
favored,  both  publicly  and  privately,  as  they  now  are,  only  exert  the 
energy  to  come  forward,  and,  by  taking  their  own  case  into  their  own 
hands,  commence  the  business  of  examining,  admitting,  and  licensing 
the  members  of  their  own  body ;  and  it  will  not  be  long  ere  the 
members  of  other  professions,  or  the  followers  of  other  callings,  will 
be  glad  to  relinquish  an  office  often  ungrateful  and  now  unnecessary, 
and  to  join  with  teachers  in  petitioning  for  legislative  relief  from  a 
burdensome  and  inappropriate  task,  imposed  iu  the  exigencies  of  a 
state  of  society  now  outlived. 

Nor  will  such  a  change  of  custom  encounter  any  serious  or  lasting 
opposition,  provided  the  community  is  furnished  with  a  sufficient 
guaranty,  that,  in  the  transfer  of  the  examining  power,  the  public  in- 
terests shall  sustain  no  damage  by  foregoing  the  security  which  our 
present  educational  arrangements  afford  in  this  important  provision 
fur  the  competent  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  state.     On  this 
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ground  we  may  safely  feel  confident  as  to  the  result,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  our  own  state  is  concerned.  Among  her  many  hundred  well-edu- 
cated teachers,  at  the  present  day,  Massachusetts  can  find  no  difficulty 
in  selecting  men  every  way  competent  to  conduct  the  business  of  ex- 
amining candidates  for  the  teacher's  office — men  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  views  and  wishes  of  their  fellow-citizens,  the  actual  wants  of 
the  school-room,  and  the  demands  of  improved  education. 

But  not  to  dwell  longer  on  the  many  important  considerations 
which  urge  our  present  question  on  the  attention  of  all  who  take  an 
interest  personal,  or  professional,  or  merely  general,  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  great  common  cause  of  education,  the  committee  now 
before  you  would  proceed,  in  pursuance  of  the  duty  assigned  them, 
to  answer,  so  far  as  they  may,  the  inquiries  often  proposed  as  to  the 
actual  steps  to  be  taken  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  regular  recogni- 
tion of  teaching  as  a  profession. 

At  the  meetings  of  teachers'  associations,  and  in  the  pages  of  edu- 
cational journals,  various  plans  have  been  submitted  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose — plans  differing  in  their  features  according 
to  the  diversity  of  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been  proposed 
to  be  carried  into  effect  Our  immediate  attention  is,  of  course, 
limited  to  the  character  and  working  of  a  plan  adapted  to  the  sphere 
of  our  own  state  and  county  associations,  in  their  actual  connection 
with  one  another.  This  mutual  relation,  already  happily  existing,  is 
equally  favorable  to  facility  and  efficiency  of  action,  for  any  purpose 
such  as  that  now  proposed ;  as  it  gives  to  any  active  measure  adopted 
the  moral  value  of  a  state  character,  and  the  practical  advantage  of 
local  operation  in  details  of  busineiss. 

To  the  following  fact^  in  this  connection,  as  the  ground  of  all  defi- 
nite procedure,  attention  is  respectfully  invited.  Our  state  associa- 
tion, and  each  of  our  county  associations,  existing  as  they  do,  author- 
ized and  recognized  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Ma^chusetts, 
each  one  is  already,  and  in  fact,  a  regularly  incorporated  body,  com- 
petent, therefore,  to  examine,  to  admit,  and  to  "  certify  "  its  own  mem- 
bers, if  it  choose  so  to  do.  It  is  merely  the  fact  that  other  associated 
bodies  do  act  on  this  civic  privilege,  which  constitutes  medicine,  law, 
and  theology  professions  strictly  and  properly  so  called,  as  disiin- 
guished  from  other  pursuits  or  callings.  The  three  are  sometimes 
denominated  **  liberal "  professions,  as  implying  a  **  liberal "  prepara- 
tory education  ;  although  the  fact  does  not,  in  all  cases,  or  necessarily, 
verify  the  application  of  the  term.  Still  they  are  "  professions ;"  be- 
cause those  who  practice  them  "j»rq/es»,"  previous  to  entering  on  their 

duties,  to  be  qualified  to  perform  them,  are  examined  to  that  effect  by 
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professional  men,  and,  if  found  worthy,  are  admitted,  accordingly,  as 
members  of  the  gi\^n  professional  body,  and  furnished  with  a  certifi- 
cate, in  proper  form,  purporting  the  fact.  Heuce  the  value  justly  at- 
tached to  such  documents,  or  their  equivalent  oral  expressions,  when 
a  physician  becomes  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
when  a  lawyer  is  admitted  to  the  bar,  or  a  clergyman  is  licensed  or 
ordained.  In  all  such  cases,  the  procedure  is  that  of  a  self-examin- 
ing, self-licensing,  self-perpetuating  body,  giving  a  right  to  the  indi- 
vidual admitted  to  membership  to  receive  the  countenance  and  coopera- 
tion of  his  professional  brethren,  and  affording  to  the  community  in 
general  the  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  candidate  for  professional 
employment  is  duly  qualified  to  perform  its  duties.  Whatever  social, 
professional,  or  personal  advantage,  therefore,  is  derived  from  such  ar 
rangements,  by  the  members  of  the  liberal  professions,  may  reason 
ably  be  expected  to  be  reaped  by  individuals  who  follow  any  other 
vocation  requiring  peculiar  intellectual  qualifications,  when  these 
individuals  associate  themselves  for  corresponding  purposes  of  mutual 
and  general  benefit. 

To  constitute  the  occupation  of  teaching  a  regularly  organized  and 
recognized  profession,  any  existing  body,  of  teachers  has  but  to  adopt 
the  same  course  of  voluntary  and  independent  procedure  .which  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  practice  of  those  professional  bodies  which  have 
already  taken  their  appropriate  vantage  ground,  and  are  respected 
accordingly.  The  only  peculiar  point  requiring  consideration,  in  our 
own  case,  would  be  the  requisite  arrangement  for  immediate  action, 
as  regards  the  constitution  of  our  state  and  county  associations.  All 
who  are  now  members  of  these  bodies  are  legally  entitled  to  be  recog- 
nized as  such ;  and  therefore  are  equally  entitled  to  whatever  docu- 
ment is  adopted  as  the  certificate  of  that  fact.  Nor  need  this  circum- 
stance be  any  hindrance  to  procedure  for  professional  arrangements, 
or  cause  any  deduction  from  the  accredited  value  of  a  professional 
document!  The  question  of  professional  examination  belongs,  of 
course,  to  future,  not  past,  admissions  to  membership,  in  any  of  our 
present  associations.  In  the  unavoidable  exigency  of  circumstances 
actually  existing,  it  is  sufficient  that  we  observe  the  distinction  made 
by  other  professional  bodies,  in  conferring  certificates  or  diplomas, — 
that,  namely,  recognized  by  the  designations  of  ^  passed  "  members 
and  "associate"  members;  the  former  applying  to  recipients  of 
longer,  the  latter  to  those  of  more  recent  standing.  Three  years*  ac- 
credited membership  in  an  association  might  be  deemed  a  sufiicient 
continuance  to  entitle,  persons  Already  members  to  the  former  recogni- 
tion,— that  of  "  passed  '*  member ;  and  tliat  of  "  associate  "  member 
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might  be  adopted  as  the  recognition  of  candidates  for  membership 
and  for  admission  bj  examination,  and  who,  after  three  years^  ac- 
credited standing  as  members,  would  be  entitled  to  recognition  as 
'*  passed  "  members.  Certificates  of  '^  passed  "  membership  would,  of 
course,  be  obtainable  by  all  applicants  for  admission,  of  three  years' 
Attested  experience  as  teachers,  and,  as  such,  introduced  by  members 
of  the  association  concerned. 

While  thus  enumerating  some  of  the  possible  details  of  business 
connected  with  the  proposal  now  submitted,  the  committee  who  ad- 
dress you  will  not  be  understood  as  prescribing  any  definitive  pro* 
eedure.  Their  desire  is  merely  to  show  that  such  a  measure  is  prac- 
ticable. They  may  be  permitted,  therefore,  to  glance  at  a  single 
point,  once  encountered  as  an  obstacle  to  the  course  of  measures 
formerly  proposed  for  the  relief  of  teachers  from  subjection  to  extra- 
professional  examination.  On  that  plan,  the  legislature  of  the  state 
was  solicited  to  appoint  county  commissioners  empowered  to  examine 
candidates  for  the  charge  of  schools.  The  great  expense  necessarily 
attending  such  a  course  was  foreseen  and  finally  objected  to. 

The  plan  now  proposed  is  briefly  this ;  that  the  State  Association 
should  give  its  sanction  to  the  appointment,  by  the  county  associa- 
tions respectively,  of  local  examining  committees,  to  be  approved  by 
the  State  Association.  These  committees,  acting  under  the  sanction 
of  the  State  association,  so  as  to  give  value  to  their  decisions,  being 
also  centrally  or  conveniently  situated  with  reference  to  the  popula- 
tion of  each  county ;  being,  further,  as  would  be  implied  by  their 
election,  justly  entitled  by  their  professional  standing,  at  once  to  the 
confidence  of  their  fellow-teachers  and  that  of  the  community ;  re- 
ceiving, moreover,  as  would  be  due  to  them,  a  reasonable  fee,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  time  occupied  in  the  duty  of  examining,  and  as 
a  proper  pecuniary  expression,  also,  of  the  value  of  a  certificate :  a 
professional  document,  obtained  from  such  sources,  and  attested  by 
the  authority  of  the  State  Association,  would  constitute  not  only  an 
honorable  professional  possession  to  the  individual  receiving  it,  but  a 
useful  passport  to  employment  of  a  respectable  and  lucrative  charac- 
ter, in  case  of  his  passing  from  one  place  to  another,  not  only  in  our 
own  state  but  elsewhere. 

The  process  of  examination  might  be  conveniently  conducted  by  a 
committee  of  three  on  each  of  the  branches  of  instruction  required, 
by  state  law  or  general  custom,  in  the  respective  gradations  of  primary, 
grammar,  and  high  schools,  and  all  certificates  expressed  accordingly ; 
candidates  selecting,  of  course,  the  grade  of  schools  for  which  they 
wished  to  be  examined ;  having  liberty,  also,  to  apply  for  a  second  or 
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third  examinatioi],  should  the  first  not  prove  satisfactory,  and,  at  any 
time  to  make  application  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  teaching  in 
a  higher  grade  of  school  than  on  first  application,  and  to  receive  a 
certificate  accordingly.  All  certificates  conferred  by  a  county  examin- 
ing committee,  if  referred  to  a  corresponding  committee  of  the  State 
Association  for  sanction,  and  entered  accordingly  on  the  record  of 
that  association,  and  so  attested,  would  have  the  full  value  of  current 
professional  coin  throughout  the  State,  and,  virtually,  the  Union. 

Such  certificates  would  soon  come  to  be  gladly  recognized  by  un- 
professional examiners  as  grateful  assurances  of  a  release  from  duties 
often  embarrassing,  in  the  consciousness  of  such  persons,  that,  at  the 
present  day,  men  of  respectable  education,  themselves,  are  not  always 
duly  qualified  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  competency  of  teachers  for 
their  peculiar  work.  But  even  when  a  very  dififerent  state  of  matters 
may  occur,  and  the  extra-professional  inquisition,  in  all  its  rigor,  be 
inflicted,  the  candidate  who  holds  in  his  hand  the  certified  opinion  of 
his  professional  brethren,  regarding  his  qualifications  for  ofiice,  will 
have  a  solid  consolation  to  fall  back  upon.  The  day,  however,  can 
not  be  far  distant  when  the  certificate  of  a  strictly  professional  ex- 
amination will  be  deemed  as  valuable  and  as  requisite  in  the  case  of 
a  teacher,  as  in  that  of  a  candidate  for  employment  in  any  other 
profession. 

Some  step  such  as  has  now  been  proposed  we  are  called  as  teach- 
ers to  take,  from  respect  whether  to  the  occupation  to  which  so  many 
of  us  have  voluntarily  consecrated  our  lives,  or  to  the  multitude  of 
accomplished  men  and  women  now  crowding  into  our  vocation.  Our 
state  has  generously  done  everything  that  can  be  asked  of  a  state,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  oiir  action  in  this  matter ;  as  is  abundantly  proved 
by  her  bounties  to  normal  schools,  to  teachers'  institutes,  to  our  state 
and  county  associations,  to  candidates  for  the  charge  of  high  schools, — 
in  her  pr9vision  for  their  benefit  of  state  scholarships  in  our  colleges; 
to  young  women  who  aim  at  becoming  competent  assistants,  and, 
sometimes,  acting  principals  in  high  schools, — by  the  encouragement 
held  out  to  the  female  pupils  of  normal  schools  to  pursue  an  addi- 
tional and  higher  course  of  special  training  ;  and  not  less  munificently 
does  our  honored  state  patronize  all  who  are  engaged  in  her  educa- 
tional service,  by  her  constantly  increasing  liberality  toward  all  their 
plans  and  undertakings  for  the  common  good.  We  can  not  doubt 
her  readiness  to  give  her  efiicient  sanction  to  such  a  measure  as  is 
now  proposed. 

William  Russell,  Homer  B.  Sprague,  G.  R.  Marble, 

CommiUUe  of  Ihe  Worcester  County  7}Bach/ert?  Aasocialifyii, 
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I.    ROBERT  KELLY* 

Robert  Kellt  in  his  brilliaDt  mercantile  career  was  a  marked 
instance  of  the  compatibility  of  earnest  devotion  to  literary  pursuits 
with  that  grasp  of  the  course  and  laws  of  trade  and  that  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  business  requisite  to  eminent  success.  In  the 
belief  of  the  many  a  collegiate  education  disqualifies  for  mercantile 
pursuits.  A  few,  however,  whose  soundness  of  judgment  would  en- 
title their  opinions  on  any  disputed  question  to  deference,  and  whose 
eminence  as  merchants  and  large  opportunities  for  observation  con- 
stitute them  authorities  here,  maintain  that  a  collegiate  education 
both  conduces  to  the  success  of  the  merchant,  and  enables  the  clerk 
after  a  short  term  of  years,  to  render  his  employer  more  valuable  ser- 
vice than  can  be  performed  by  his  fellow  clerk,  whose  entire  youth 
has  been  given  to  special  training  for  business  or  passed  in  the  count- 
ing-room. It  is  conceded  that  high  scholarship  does  not  involve  a 
special  aptitude  for  business.  It  is  further  conceded  that  the  young 
man  who  disregards  the  price  put  into  his  hands  to  gain  wisdom,  and 
yields  himself  to  folly  and  indolence,  discharging  the  duties  of  his  col- 
lege course  as  carelessly  and  imperfectly  as  he  may,  graduates  dis- 
qualified for  success  in  mercantile — and  in  all  other  pursuits,  without 
a  thorough  change  of  his  habits.  But  there  is  no  business  requiring 
discipline  of  mind  or  enlarged  views,  to  which  a  generous  course  of 
study  or  a  liberal  culture,  whether  attained  under  the  guidance  of 
teachers  in  academic  halls,  or  by  unaided  exertion  in  the  solitary 
chamber,  will  not  prove  of  advantage.  The  example  of  Mr.  Kelly 
shows  that  a  truly  liberal  culture  may  exalt  the  man  of  business  from 
a  mere  empyricist  to  a  man  of  science ;  from  a  devotee  of  wealth  and 
self  to  a  benefactor  of  mankind,  a  benefactor  through  his  business, 
and  a  benefactor  because  his  views  are  not  limited  to  mere  material 
interests.  And  this  same  liberal  culture,  still  enhanced  with  increas- 
ing devotion,  codperatcd  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  his  Maker 
to  render  the  twenty  years  of  his  retirement,  years  of  greater  activity 
in  promoting  the  elevation  of  the  degraded  and  in  subserving  the 
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*  Aathorities :  "  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Robert  KeUy^"  by  E.  B.  Van  Winkle.    **Orofioii 
occasioned  by  the  Death  of  Robert  Kellyj"  bjr  Rev.  A.  S.  Leonard,  D.  D. 
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cause  of  education  in  a  BtiU  wider  sphere,  and  gave  promise  of  more 
distiDguished  usefulness  in  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Kelly  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  fifteenth  day  of 
December,  1808,  aud  died  April  the  twenty-seventh,  1856,  in  the 
forty -eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  father,  whose  name  was  also  Robert, 
was  a  native  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  In  that  attempt  at  revolution 
which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Emmet^  he  took  an  active  part, 
and  narrowly  escaping  arrest  for  treason,  sought  liberty  in  this  land. 
He  arrived  in  New  York  in  the  year  1706,  where  he  immediately 
engaged  in  business.  In  1819  he  retired  possessed  of  a  handsome 
fortune,  but  resumed  business  two  years  before  his  death  in  1825,  in 
order  to  introduce  into  commercial  life  his  two  eldest  sons,  John  and 
William. 

Robert,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  third  and  youngest  son. 
His  first  classical  instruction  was  given  by  the  learned  and  eccentric 
John  Walsh.  His  immediate  preparation  for  college  was  at  the  cele- 
brated school  of  Mr.  Nelson,  who,  although  blind,  was  regarded  as 
the  most  successful  teacher  of  the  city.  Nelson  always  had  a  strong 
desire  to  present  the  best  scholars  for  admission  to  Columbia  College, 
and  to  his  gratification,  his  favorite  pupil  Robert  Kelly,  a  puny  lad  of 
thirteen,  entered  at  the  head  of  his  class. 

He  graduated  in  1826,  having  maintained  his  position  throughout 
his  college  course,  notwithstanding  his  class  numbered  several  students 
of  distinguished  ability.  His  competitor  for  the  highest  honors  was 
the  late  Daniel  Seymour,  who  had  been  less  thorough  than  Kelly  in 
his  preparatory  studies,  but  far  surpassed  him  in  vigor  of  intellect  and 
facility  in  acquisition.  Incomparably  more  honorable  to  young  Sey- 
mour and  Kelly  than  any  distinction  secured  by  scholastic  diligence 
was  it,  that  the  unceasing  rivalry  between  them  never  interrupted  the 
harmony  of  their  intercourse  or  interfered  in  anywise  with  a  friend- 
ship as  lasting  as  life.  This  generous  and  genuine  emulation  in  their 
college  course  confirmed  Mr.  Kelly's  habits  of  application  and  perse- 
verance, and  made  him  what  in  after  life  he  became.  Whilst  the 
peculiar  abilities  of  his  rival  gave  to  his  acquisitions  the  appearance 
of  intuition,  Kelly,  step  by  step,  advanced  on  his  path,  removed  all 
obstacles  diligently,  and  by  untiring  efforts  reached  his  aim.  Thus 
his  whole  career  in  college  became  a  round  of  unremitting  Ubor. 
When  he  announced  to  his  family  the  result  of  the  examination  for 
entrance,  one  of  its  members  expressed  some  regret  from  the  appre- 
hension, that  with  such  contestants  for  the  honor  he  might  fail  to  re- 
tain his  place.  His  modest  reply  was,  ^  I  will  try  f  and  he  was  faith- 
ful to  his  resolution.    He  made  his  studies  his  business  and  his  plea- 
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sure ;  and  in  all  his  arrangements  for  them  he  adopted  and  adhered 
to  the  most  rigid  method.  And  he  was  not  content  with  a  mere  pre- 
paration to  recite  creditably  and  accurately.  He  not  only  studied  his 
text-book,  but  he  consulted  every  help  which  might  elucidate  his  les- 
son, or  give  him  the  mastery  of  his  subject  He  would  not  profess 
to  know  that  which  he  did  not  know  thoroughly.  His  lessons  were 
always  prepared  before  he  slept,  even  if  to  attain  to  his  standard  he 
was  obliged  to  study  till  twelve  or  two,  or  even  four  o^ciock.  This 
imprudent  extension  of  study  so  late  into  the  night  impaired  his  eye- 
sight, and  at  one  time  threatened  his  health;  but  during  the  long 
summer  vacations,  he  always  recruited  sufficiently  to  resume  work  as 
earnestly  as  ever. 

On  leaving  college  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  select  some  remuner- 
ative employment,  for  he  did  not  inherit  property  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  style  of  living  to  which  be  had  been  accustomed.  In  one  of 
the  liberal  professions  which  it  was  expected  by  most  of  his  friends 
that  be  would  choose,  and  in  which  be  might  hav/s  become  distin- 
guished, he  could  not  have  accumulated  the  requisite  amount  till  he 
should  have  been  far  advanced  in  life.  Commerce  with  not  inferior 
immediate  opportunities— and  greater  prospective  means — of  useful- 
ness would  probably  enable  him  to  retire  with  an  ample  fortune  in  a 
few  years,  when  he  would  have  the  entire  command  of  his  time.  In- 
fluenced by  this  view  he  entered  the  counting  house  of  his  brothers ; 
and  was  soon  admitted  as  a  partner.  Untiring  industry,  extraordi- 
nary attention  to  detail,  perseverance,  great  decision  of  character,  a 
rare  discretion  in  the  establishment  of  rules  for  every  department  and 
an  administrative  ability  as  rare  in  securing  an  invariable  observance 
of  them,  and  an  integrity  and  a  sense  of  honor  which  no  temptation 
could  reach,  distinguished  him  in  his  mercantile  career,  and  acquired 
for  himself  and  the  house  a  reputation  never  surpassed.  In  a  period 
when  speculation  was  rife,  its  seductions  had  no  power  to  entice  them 
aside  from  the  regular  couree  of  their  business.  In  1836,  the  eldest 
brother  died  ;  and  William  and  Robert  soon  afterwards  retired  from 
business  with  fortunes  equal  to  their  wishes : — the  former  to  an  exten- 
sive and  beautiful  estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  where  he  found 
healthful  and  useful  employment  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  public 
affairs,  and  the  latter  to  an  active  participation  in  the  management  of 
the  educational  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  metropolis. 

In  1825,  Seymour,  Kelly,  and  a  few  others  of  kindred  spirit,  asso- 
ciated themselves  in  a  society  called  ^  The  Column,"  which  aimed  to 
promote  intellectual,  moral  and  social  culture.  For  thirty  years  Mr. 
Kelly  was  an  active  member;  and  here  he  fostered  his  literary  tastes, 
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and  acquired  much  of  his  preparation  for  usefulness  in  life.  But  m 
addition  to  preparing  for  the  weekly  meetings  of  this  Association  amid 
the  engrossing  duties  of  his  business  years,  he  found  time  to  devote  to 
the  study  of  languages.  In  his  evenings,  which  for  eight  months  of 
the  year  were  at  his  command,  he  acquired,  under  the  instrnction 
of  the  best  teachers  then  to  be  obtained  in  New  York,  a  knowledge 
of  the  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German  languages,  and  a  con- 
siderable facility  in  reading  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  His  knowledge 
of  these  languages  and  his  love  of  the  classics  were  kept  fresh  by  sys- 
tematic reading  throughout  his  life. 

On  his  retirement  from  business  he  devoted  himself  with  a  larger 
scope  to  the  work  of  a  student^  but  he  subordinated  his  desire  for 
knowledge  to  its  true  ends,  self-culture  in  order  to  the  highest  eleva- 
tion of  his  spiritual  being,  and  the  employment  of  his  faculties  thus 
improved  as  instruments  of  good  to  others.  Accordingly,  now  began 
in  an  eminent  sense  what  he  always  considered  his  true  life  as  a  man, 
his  life  of  usefulness,  his  labors  of  love.  Most  of  all  did  he  delight 
to  give  his  time  and  talents  to  the  interests  of  education  and  benevo- 
lence, but  the  desire  to  be  useful  at  all  times  and  everywhere  led  also 
to  his  connection  with  moneyed  institutions,  and  to  his  taking  an  ac- 
tive part  in  political  questions.  Only  a  few  of  the  offices  which  he 
held  in  literary,  charitable  and  financial  institutions,  can  be  enumerated 
here,  for  within  a  few  years,  as  he  became  more  known,  position  after 
position  was  offered  him,  which,  as  the  desire  to  do  good  enlarged 
with  its  exercise,  he  accepted  till  his  time  was  in  a  great  measure 
taken  up  by  the  duties  thus  incurred.  An  amount  of  business  which 
would  have  been  deemed  by  most  men  a  heavy  burden,  from  the  ex- 
actness of  his  method  and  the  rapidity  and  fixedness  of  his  conclu- 
sions was  but  a  pleasant  occupation.  And  he  acquired  great  influ- 
ence with  his  associates  from  his  sound  and  discriminating  judgment 
which  conducted  to  practical  views,  and  an  independence  combined 
with  consideratcness  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others. 

He  early  became  a  trustee  of  the  New  York  University ;  to  the 
interests  of  which  he  gave  much  thought  and  care  in  the  period  of 
anxiety  and  embarrassment  through  which  it  was  passing.  To  one 
of  his  most  important  fields  of  labor  he  was  introduced  by  his  con- 
nection with  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York.  He  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  that  body  just  as  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Free  Academy.  He  took  the  utmost  inter- 
est in  superintending  the  erection  of  the  building,  and  then  in  the 
more  essential  matters  of  establishing  a  course  of  study  which  should 
be  sufiiciently  popular  in  its  character  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the 
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people,  and  at  the  same  time  thorough  and  practical,  and  of  securing 
the  best  corpe  of  teaehera.  The  success  of  this  institution  is  his  high- 
est enconium.  He  also  prepared  an  able  report  in  behalf  of  a  Free 
Academy  for  Females,  and  participated  in  founding  evening  schools 
for  adults.  For  some  years  he  was  a  Trustee  of  the  Madison  Univer- 
sity. Subsequently  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Rochester 
University.  As  chairman  of  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  in- 
struction, he  presented  a  report  providing  for  a  thorough  classical 
training,  and  also  for  another  course  of  study,  in  which  modern  lan- 
guages and  the  practical  sciences  are  substituted  to  some  extent  for 
the  classics.  Thi^  system  was  adopted,  and  has  had  the  continued 
approval  of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty.  Mr.  Kelly's  interest  in  the. 
effort  to  establish  in  this  country  a  society  similar  in  its  objects  to 
The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge ;  his  services  to 
the  public  libraries  of  New  York  and  to  the  American  Art  Union ; 
and  his  anxiety  that  in  the  formation  of  district  Ubraries  as  provided 
for  by  the  state,  the  selection  of  the  books  should  be  given  to  intelli- 
gent and  dmntereated  men,  can  only  be  alluded  to  here. 

Of  all  the  benevolent  institutions  of  New  York,  none  was  regarded 
by  Mr.  Kelly  as  so  use^l,  none  so  deeply  moved  his  feelings,  as  the 
House  of  Refuge,  of  which  he  became  a  manager  in  1839,  and  was 
elected  the  President  in  1852.  In  devoting  his  time  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  and  other  pubjic  charities,  in  contributing  from  his 
purse,  and  in  performing  kindly  offices  in  secret  day  by  day  as  oppor- 
tunity afforded,  Mr.  Kelly's  benevolence  to  the  poor  found  its  exercise. 
He  was  also  solicitous  to  interest  his  friends  in  the  management  of  eharit- 
able  enterprises,  hoping  thereby  to  benefit  them  as  well  as  the  public. 

Mr.  Kelly's  interest  in  young  merchants  was  manifested  especially 
in  the  variety  of  ways  by  which  he  sought  to  promote  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  improvement  He  also  continued  his  relations  with 
commercial  men  through  the  offices  which  he  held  in  many  important 
moneyed  institutions. 

He  had  always  been  accustomed  to  study  the  great  pablic  ques- 
tions of  the  day  as  problems  of  public  policy,  and  whilst  attaching 
himself  first  to  the  democratic  party  and  afterwards  to  a  particular 
section  of  it,  he  was  led  by  conscientious  convictions;  and  he  never 
sank  into  the  mere  partizan,  or  countenanced  any  deviation  from  the 
path  of  honesty.  He  acquired  much  political  influence,  and  was 
elevated  by  his  party  to  several  positions  of  high  honor.  In  the  last 
year  of  his  life  he  received  the  appointment  of  City  Chamberlain,, 
and  was  also  elected  a  Regent  of  the  University  of  the  State,  the  only 
executive  offices  having  any  relation  to  politics  which  he  ever  held. 
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As  a  presiding  officer  over  deliberative  assemblies  and  public  meet- 
ings he  acquired  a  reputation  second  to  that  of  no  other  man  in  the 
state ;  for  mih  a  complete  command  of  temper,  a  dignified  and  cour- 
teous manner,  and  perfect  fairness  toward  those  yrho  differed  from 
him,  he  united  that  keen  sagacity  and  that  promptness  of  decision 
requisite  to  give  a  practical  direction  to  proceedings  and  to  effect  the 
rapid  dispatch  of  business. 

In  March,  1842,  Mr.  Kelly  married  Miss  Arrietta  A.  Hutton,  daugh- 
ter of  George  Hutton,  Esq.,  of  Rhinebeck.  After  two  years  spent  in 
Europe,  where  he  traveled  extensively,  he  had  a  home  of  his  own,  in 
which  love  and  happiness  reigned.  When  children  jnrere  added  to  his 
domestic  circle,  no  engagedness  in  public  duties  prevented  him  from 
devoting  a  certain  portion  of  each  day  to  their  training. 

Mr.  Kelly's  social  qualities  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
He  was  singularly  meek,  and  perfectly  free  from  any  thing  like  affec- 
tation or  a  display  of  scholarship.  So  modestly,  indeed,  had  he 
borne  himself  in  the  college  class-room,  that  few  but  those  who  like 
Seymour  pressed  him  hardly  at  all  times,  suspected  the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  attainments.  And  in  after  life,  even  many  of  his  inti- 
mate acquaintances  became  aware  of  his  familiarity  with  authors  and 
subjects  quite  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  scholarship,  only  as  it 
was  betrayed  by  some  casual  remark. 

He  was  never  known  to  misrepresent  or  intentionally  convey  a  false 
impression.  More  than  once  did  he  express  the  thought,  **  The  first 
thing  in  training  a  child  is  to  implant  a  love  of  truth.''  So  pure  of 
heart  was  he,  that  one  who  knew  him  most  intimately  throughout  his 
life,  never  heard  him  utter  a  word  which  from  moral  or  religious  con- 
siderations he  could  wish  to  recall. 

Mr.  Kelly  embraced  in  his  youth  the  views  of  the  Baptists.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  he  was  an  attendant  on  the  preaching  of  his 
intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  Wm.  R.  Williams.  For  many  years  before 
his  death  he  gave  evidence  of  a  genuine  trust  in  Christ  He  drew 
his  ethics  •from  the  Bible,  of  which  he  was  a  daily  and  a  diligent 
student  in  the  original  tongues.  His  religion  attempered  his  whole 
life,  and  brought  those  who  had  intercourse  with  him  under  its  influ- 
ence. When  death  approached  he  was  tranquil  and  ready  to  depart. 
His  last  sickness  resulted  from  a  cold  taken  in  returning  late  in  the 
evening  from  the  House  of  Refuge,  where  he  had  attended  an  ex- 
amination of  the  schools.  After  several  days  there  were  symptoms 
of  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  paralysis  gradually  increased  till  the 
sad  issue  came. 
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NOTES. 

WILLIAH   KELLT. 

WiLLiAH  Kelly,  on  retiring  from  mercantilo  pursuits,  purchased  the  exten- 
sive landed  property,  known  as  Ellerslie,  and  situated  on  the  Hudson,  thrco 
miles  below  Rhinebeck,  that  creation  of  nature  and  art  whicli  Downing  charac- 
terizes  as  "  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  high  keeping  and  good  management 
in  an  ornamental  and  an  agricultural  point  of  view,"  which  this  country  pre- 
sents. The  house  stands  conspicuous  on  a  natural  terrace,  with  a  foreground  of 
park  below  distinguished  by  beautiAil  groups  of  elms  and  oaks,  and  commands 
a  fine  reach  of  "  the  exulting  and  abounding  river  "  which  ennobles  the  landscape 
and  finally  loses  itself  amid  distant  hills.  If  we  but  substitute  the  Hudson  and 
the  peculiar  features  of  its  scenery  for  the  Ocean,  the  exquisite  word-painting  of 
an  ideal  farm  with  which  Mr.  Everett  closed  his  address  before  the  Now  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  in  1857,  when  Mr.  KeUy  was  its  President,  will  serve 
for  Ellerslie. 

*'  As  a  work  of  art,  I  know  few  things  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  or  more  capa- 
ble of  affording  scope  and  gratification  to  a  taste  for  the  beautiful,  than  a  well- 
situated,  well-cultivated  fiirm.  The  man  of  refinement  will  hang  witli  never- 
wearied  gaze  on  a  landscape  by  Claude  or  Salvator ;  the  price  of  a  section  of 
the  most  fertile  land  of  the  West  would  not  purchase  a  few  square  feet  of  the 
canvas  on  which  these  great  artists  have  depicted  a  rural  scene.  But  nature 
has  forms  and  proportions  beyond  the  painter's  skill ;  her  divine  pencil  touches 
the  landscape  with  living  lights  and  shadows,  never  mingled  on  his  pallet. 
What  is  there  on  earth  which  can  more  entirely  charm  the  eye,  or  gratify  the 
taste,  than  a  noble  farm  ?  It  stands  upon  a  southern  slope,  gradually  rising 
w^itli  variegated  ascent  fh)m  the  plain,  sheltered  from  the  north-western  winds 
by  woody  bights,  broken  here  and  there  with  moss-covered  boulders,  which  im- 
part variety  and  strength  to  the  outline.  The  native  forest  has  been  cleared 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  farm;  but  a  suitable  portion,  carefully  tended,  re- 
mains in  wood  for  economical  purposes,  and  to  give  a  picturesque  effect  to  tlie 
landscape.  The  eye  ranges  round  three-fourths  of  tlie  horizon  over  a  fertile  ex- 
panse— ^bright  with  the  cheerful  waters  of  a  rippling  stream,  a  generous  river, 
or  a  gleaming  lake— dotted  with  hamlets,  each  with  its  modest  spire ;  and,  if 
the  farm  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  a  distant  glimpse  from  the  high  grounds, 
of  the  mysterious,  everlasting  sea,  completes  the  prospect.  It  is  situated  off  the 
high  road,  but  near  enough  to  the  village  to  be  easily  accessible  to  the  church, 
the  school-house,  the  post-office,  the  railroad,  a  sociable  neighbor,  or  a  traveling 
friend.  It  consists  in  due  proportion  of  pasture  and  tillage,  meadow  and  wood- 
land, field  and  garden.  A  substantial  dwelling,  witli  every  thing  for  convenience 
and  nothing  for  ambition — with  the  fitting  appendages  of  stable,  and  bam,  and 
corn-bam,  and  other  farm  buildings,  not  forgetting  a  spring-house  with  a  living 
fountain  of  water— occupies  upon  a  gravelly  knoll,  a  position  well  chosen  to 
command  the  whole  estate.  A  few  acres  on  the  front  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
dwelling,  sot  apart  to  gratify  the  eye  with  choicer  forms  of  mral  beauty,  are 
adorned  with  a  stately  avenue,  with  noble,  solitary  trees,  with  graceful  clumps, 
shady  walks,  a  velvet  lawn,  a  brook  murmuring  over  a  pebbly  bed,  here  and 
there  a  grand  rock,  whose  cool  shadow  at  sunset  streams  across  the  field ;  all 
displaying,  in  the  real  loveliness  of  nature,  tlic  original  of  those  landscapes  of 
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which  art  in  its  perfection  strives  to  give  us  the  counterfeit  presentment.  Ani- 
mals of  select  breed,  such  as  Paul  Potter,  and  Moreland,  and  Landsccr,  and 
Bosa  Bonheur  never  painted,  roam  the  pastures,  or  fill  the  hurdles  and  the  stalls; 
the  plow  walks  in  rustic  majesty  across  the  plain,  and  opens  the  genial  bosom 
of  the  earth  to  the  sun  and  air;  nature's,  holy  sacrament  of  seed-time  is  solemn- 
ized  beneath  the  vaulted  cathedral  sky ;  silent  dews,  and  gentle  showers,  and 
kindly  sunshine,  shed  their  sweet  influence  on  the  teeming  soil ;  springing  ver- 
dure clothes  the  plain ;  golden  wavelets,  driven  by  the  west  wind,  run  over  the 
joyous  wheat-field ;  the  tall  maize  flaunts  in  her  crispy  leaves  and  nodding  tas- 
sels :  while  we  labor  and  while  we  rest,  while  we  wake  and  while  we  sleep, 
God's  chemistry,  which  we  can  not  see,  goes  on  beneath  the  clods ;  myriads  and 
myriads  of  vital  cells,  ferment  with  elemental  life;  germ  and  stalk,  and  leaf  and 
flower,  and  silk  and  tassel,  and  grain  and  fruit,  grow  up  from  the  common  earth ; 
the  mowing  machine  and  the  reaper — mute  rivals  of  human  industry — perform 
their  gladsome  task ;  the  well-piled  wagon  brings  home  the  ripened  treasures 
of  the  years ;  the  bow  of  promise  fulfilled  spans  the  foreground  of  the  picture, 
and  the  gracious  covenant  is  redeemed,  that  while  the  earth  remaineth,  summer 
and  winter,  and  heat  and  cold,  and  day  and  night,  and  seed-time  and  harvest,  shall 
not  fail." 

In  his  retreat  of  EUerslie,  the  charms  of  which  have  not  been  overdrawn  by 
Everett's  pen,  apart  from  the  excitements,  the  temptations  and  the  revulsions  of 
trade,  Mr.  Kelly  has  enjoyed  in  the  highest  degree  the  fortune  he  had  so  honora- 
bly acquired,  dispensing  a  liberal  hospitality,  and  maintaining  physical  vigor  and 
mental  activity  in  the  practical  business  of  farming.  He  has  taken  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  improvement  of  schools  and  in  other  local  matters,  and  especially 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  county  and  the  state.  Of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety he  has  been  an  active  member  and  an  efficient  President;  and  he  is  one  of 
the  founders  and  Trustees  of  the  State  Agricultural  School  at  Ovid,  He  has  rep- 
resented his  neighbors  in  the  Senate,  and  quite  recently  has  been  a  candi- 
date for  the  gubernatorial  chair  of  the  Empire  State. 

Hr.  Kelly  does  not  hold  his  estate  as  an  expensive  toy.  While  his  manage- 
ment of  the  pleasure  grounds  evidences  the  most  refined  taste,  his  administra- 
tion of  the  farm  is  cliaracterized  by  the  strictest  economy,  consistent  witk  Uie 
largest  results.  His  knowledge  and  direction  is  tlie  moving  principle  of  the 
whole  movement. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Kelly  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banks,  and  his 
influence  was  deservedly  great  and  happy  on  the  action  of  the  legislature.  As 
trustee  of  various  literary  and  charitable  institutions,  the  Colored  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, the  State  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  the  Rochester  University,  and  Director 
of  Bank,  Insurance,  Trust,  and  Railroad  Companies,  his  sound  judgment  and 
practical  knowledge  of  aflairs  are  highly  respected. 
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DANIEL  SETKOUn— B.  1810,  D.  1851. 

Extracts  from  "  An  Address  by  Robert  Kelly  before  the  Colvmn?^ 

Like  most  of  you,  I  have  been  intimate  with  him  from  boyhood.  We  entered 
'  Columbia  College  together,  and  for  four  years  sat  side  by  side  in  the  class- 
room. The  friendship  there  formed  was  never  then,  or  afterwards,  for  a  mo- 
ment interrupted,  but  continued*  unbroken  to  the  end.  I  owe  him  an  obli (Ra- 
tion of  gratitude,  which  can  not  be  expressed,  for  the  influence  of  his  charac- 
ter, his  mind,  and  his  example,  upon  me. 

^  Hia  life,  as  to  its  history,  was  an  altogether  uneventful  one.    lie  was  bom  in 

this  city.  The  boy  gave  brilliant  promise  of  tlic  man,  and  at  an  early  age  he 
was  remarkable  for  intellectual  development.  He  graduated  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  soon  after  commenced  reading  law  in  the  office  of  Francis  Grjiffen, 
Esq.  In  due  time  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  But  the 
sign  which  he  hung  out  had  the  word  "  Translator"  upon  it  as  well  as  "  Coun- 
selor at  Law,"  and  indicated  significantly,  that  there  were  other  books  V^side 
law-books  upon  his  shelves.  He  had  no  decided  taste  for  the  profession,  but  I 
am  confident  that  his  legal  attainments  were  highly  respectable.  He  has  often 
alluded  in  his  conversations  with  me,  to  the  time  devoted  to  his  law  studies, 
and  spoken  of  the  value  of  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  to  a  merchant,  or 
to  one  purstiing  a  political  career.    He  ailer wards  entered  into  business,  fur 

/  which  he  was  admirably  qualified.     Soon  aflor  tliis,  his  health  beaime  impaired, 

and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  business,  friends,  and  country,  to  make  trial  of  the 
restorative  influences  of  another  climate.    During  the  last  eight  years  of  his 

•  

Ufe  he  was  an  invalid,  and  resided  chiefly  in  Europe.  He  died  in  his  forty-first 
year.  Tliis  is  the  brief  history  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  this 
country. 

I  can  scarcely  trust  myself  to  speak  of  his  disposition ;  so  gentle  and  equa- 
ble, so  fearful  of  giving  o/Tenso,  so  social  and  winning,  so  full  of  sensibility  and 
of  all  amiable  qualities.  This  disposition  was  expressed  in  the  uniform  cour- 
tesy and  kindness  of  his  outward  conduct.  I  never  knew  a  person  who  had 
so  many  intimate  friends.  He  was  loved,  not  envied,  for  in  him  the  graces  of 
*  the  mind  were  harmoniously  blended  with  the  higher  graces  of  the  heart. 

There  was  a  singular  power  of  fascination  about  liim  to  attract  minds  the  most 
dissimilar  in  organization  and  heterogeneous  in  tastes,  and  a  power  equally 
remarkable  of  holding  them  in  the  most  enduring  and  most  confiding  intimacy. 
His  nature  was  like  a  luxuriant  vine,  that  twines  its  flexible  stem  or  curls  its 
delicate  tendrils  about  every  thing  it  approaches,  arraying  in  its  own  beauty 
every  object  over  which  it  spreads,  and  clinging  with  the  same  tenacity,  and 
winding  itself  with  the  same  gracefulness,  about  the  rugged  trunk  or  Uie  pol- 
ished column. 

It  might  be  asked  by  those  who  were  not  intimate  with  our  friend,  what  was 
the  foundation  of  his  literary  reputation,  and  where  are  the  evidences  of  his 
ability?  Those  who  knew  him  would  never  ask  this  question.  They  could 
not  admire  or  praise  enough  the  intelligence,  the  learning,  and  the  taste,  which 
illuminated  and  radiated  from  his  conversation;  all  enhanced  by  the  entire 
absence  of  pedantry,  and  the  felicity  and  appropriateness  of  their  exhibition. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  his  stores.  On  all  literary  subjects,  on  matters 
relating  to  Art,  on  all  topics  of  general  interest,  he  was  conious,  critical,  and 

21 
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elegant  There  are  few  men  of  letters  that  by  their  worses  have  been  so  influ- 
ential in  promoting  a  love  of  literature  and  all  ssthetic  cultivation,  as  Daniel 
SxYUOUB  was  in  his  private  interoourse.    He  was  a  refiner  of  society. 

The  versatility  and  activity  of  his  mind  were  strikingly  exhibited  during  his 
stay  and  upon  his  travels  in  Europe.  Although  under  an  intellectual  interdict, 
strictly  ordered  to  give  all  his  attention  to  his  physical  nature,  and  suffer  his 
mind  to  rest  inactive,  he  would  gratify  his  insatiable  appetite  for  knowledge,  by 
tasting  every  fruit,  and  sipping  every  flower,  tAat  lay  along  his  path.  He  would 
attend  with  the  ckisses  in  the  Medical  Schools  of  Paris,  a  fiur  more  patient 
listener  than  most  of  those  who  attended  for  professional  puiposes.  Wher- 
ever the  door  of  knowledge  was  thrown  open  he  would  enter  in,  and  hear  a 
lecture  upon  any  branch  of  science,  or  literature,  philosophy,  philology,  or  his- 
tory. At  Berlin,  in  like  manner,  he  ranged  through  the  whole  programme  of 
the  University  course,  now  listening  to  a  prelection  in  Theology  from  Neaiider 
or  Hengstenbcrg,  at  another  time  taking  a  lesson  in  the  Latin  Grammar  with 
Zumpt,  or  deciphering  some  crooked  Greek  inscription  with  Boeckh,  or  catch- 
ing a^glimpse  of  oriental  philology  under  Bopp,  now  circling  the  globe  with 
Hitter,  and  again,  embarking  for  a  voyage  to  cloud-land  upon  the  last-launched 
system  of  philosophy. 

His  facility  in  the  acquisition  of  languages  was  marvelous — it  might  almost 
be  called  a  gift  of  tongues.  He  spoke  French  with  ease,  purity  of  pronuncia- 
tion, and  idiomatic  elegance.  If  any  &ult  could  be  found  with  his  manner  of 
speaking  French,  it  was  his  nervous  rapidity.  German,  I  suppose,  he  spoke 
bettor  than  any  American  who  had  not  resided  permanently  abroad.  Spanish 
he  learned  at  an  early  period,  with  peculiar  zeal  and  success.  He  had  studied 
Italian  to  some  extent  about  the  same  period  of  his  life,  but  learned  to  speak  it 
with  considerable  ease,  when  recently  in  Italy.  He  made  a  short  excursion  to 
Copenhagen  during  his  first  and  longest  visit  to  Europe,  and  what  do  you  think 
he  provided  himself  with  as  his  viaticum  ?  He  mastered  the  grammar  of  the 
Danish  language,  and  stocked  himself  with  a  pocket  supply  of  Danish  words. 
He  was  an  excellent  Latin  and  Greek  scholar.  He  studied  Hebrew  for  a  while, 
induced  by  motives  partly  philological,  and  partly  {esthetic.  He  desired  to  gain 
some  acquaintance  with  irs  structure,  and  compare  it  with  the  tribes  of  lan- 
guages with  which  ho  was  familiar. 

He  had  the  desure  to  be  useful,  and  had  acquired  much  knowledge  with 
special  reference  to  that  object.  He  examined  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  various  countries  through  which  he  passed.  The  school  systems  of  Hol- 
land and  of  Prussia  he  had  made  a  special  study.  He  visited  witli  the  same 
object  reform-schools,  prisons,  lunatic  asylums,  and  all  institutions  of  like 
character.  The  information  he  thus  acquired  was  for  the  service  of  his  native 
city.  Ho  was  a  manager  in  many  of  our  literary  and  charitable  organizations, 
and  has  left  behind  him  the  evidences  of  his  U8efulne8.s,  such  as  the  friends  of 
any  man  might  well  be  proud  of.  He  was  for  many  years  a  most  zealous, 
laborious  and  valuable  Trustee  of  the  New  York  Society  Library.  His  biblio- 
graphical knowledge  qualified  him  for  great  usefulness  here.  He  was  interested 
and  active  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Public  School  Society.  As  a  Manager  of  the 
House  of  Refuge,  his  loss  is  regarded  as  well  nigh  ureparable. 
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HISTOBIOAL   8KSTCH. 

« 

Wb  propose  to  introduce  an  ftcconnt  of  several  of  the  best  training 
•chools  of  England,  the  most  efficient  and  hopeful  agency  now  at  work 
in  the  educational  field,  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  public 
schools  in  that  country,  drawn  from  various  sources.* 

I.  The  earliest  mention  of  a  school  in  England,  dates  back  to  the  per- 
manent introduction  of  Christianity ;  and  for  many  centuries  aflerwards, 
schools  even  of  the  most  elementary  character,  were  only  found  in  con- 
nection with  monasteries  and  cathedrals.  Even  these  were  mostly  swept 
away  by  the  Danish  invasion,  so  that  King  Alfred,  about  the  year  880, 
was  obliged  to  invite  learned  prelates  from  abroad, — John  of  Saxony 
from  Corbie,  Asserof  St  Davids,  and  Grimbald  the  provost  of  St  Omer, 
in  Normandy,  to  establish  schools  for  his  own  subjects,  and  especially 
such  as  were  destined  for  the  service  of  church  and  state.  To  the  sup- 
port of  these  schools,  and  particularly  the  one  connected  with  the  mon- 
astery of  Ethelingey,  he  set  apart  one-ninth  of  his  revenue.  To  the 
centuries  immediately  following,  we  may  trace  the  foundation  of  many 
existing  educational  establishments,  by  eminent  prelates — to  the  "  song 
scole"  where  poor  boys  were  trained  to  chant,  and  the  "  lecture  scole" 
where  clerks  were  taught  to  read  in  the  service  of  the  church.  Samp- 
son, Abbot  of  St  Edmunds,  himself  a  poor  boy,  founded  a  school  at 
Bury  St  Edmunds  for  forty  boys,  in  1198.  Langfranc  and  Anselm, 
archbishops  of  Canterbury,  had  both  exercised  the  profession  of -teacher 
in  the  schools  of  their  monasteries,  and  both  established  schools.  Jofirid, 
Abbot  of  Croyland,  procured  teachers  from  Orleans  where  he  was  edu- 
cated, and  established  them  at  Cotenham  in  1110,  which  is  thought  to 
be  the  origin  of  the  university  at  Cambridge.  William  of  Wykeham, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  relieve  poor  scholars  in  their  clerical  education, 
and  for  the  support  and  exaltation  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  liberal  arts,  founded  a  college  in  1382  at  Oxford,  and 
in  1387  at  Winchester,  as  a  nursery  of  the  former.  In  schools  thus 
established,  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  while  they  trained  up  poor 
youth  for  the  service  of  the  altar,  and  made  the  clergy  respected  by 

*  Companion  to  the  British  Almanac  for  1847.  Sir  James  Kay  Shnttleworth't  PobUe  Ed«- 
eatioD  from  18M  to  I8B3.    Low'i  CharUias  of  Loodoo. 
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their  learning,  in  reality  introduced  a  new  power  into  nociety,  to  soflen 
and  control  the  influence  of  birth  and  wealth.  Few  of  the  laity  could 
read,  and  the  law  which  existed  in  England  till  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  by  which  the  severity  of  the  statutes  against  felony  was  modified 
by  what  was  called  "  benefit  of  clergy,"  shows  how  gradually  the  ability 
to  read  was  extended  beyond  the  religious  orders.  In  early  times, 
clergymen  claimed  the  privilege  of  being  exempt  in  certain  cases  from 
criminal  punishment  by  secular  judges.  They  appeared  in  clerical 
habits,  and  claimed  the  privilegiunt  clericale.  At  length  the  ability  to 
read  was  of  itself  considered  sufficient  to  establish  the  privilege,  and  all 
offenders  who  claimed  their  *^  clergy"  liad  to  read  a  passage  from  the 
Psalms,  which  came  to  be  humorously  called  "  the  neck  verse."  This 
was  no  merely  theoretical  privilege,  for  the  ability  to  read,  absurd  as  it 
may  appear,  saved  an  ofiender  in  the  first  instance  from  the  full  penalty 
of  liis  crime.  There  is  a  curious  case  recorded  in  the  Paston  Lettcni, 
as  happening  in  1464.  Thomas  Gurney  employed  his  man  to  slay  *^  my 
Lord  of  Norwich's  cousin."  They  were  both  tried  and  convicted  of  tlie 
crime.  Thomas  Gurney  pleaded  his  clergy,  and  was  admitted  to  mercy 
as  "  clerk  convict ;"  the  less  guilty  servant  being  unable  to  read,  was 
hanged.  J^ut  the  rank  of  Thomas  Gurney  gave  no  assurance  that  he 
possessed  any  knowledge  of  letters.  Some  amongst  the  iiigbest  in  rank 
afiecLed  to  despise  knowledge,  especially  when  the  invention  of  printing 
bad  rendered  the  ability  to  read  more  common  than  in  the  days  of  pre- 
cious manuscripts.  Even  as  late  as  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.  it  was 
not  only  assumed  that  a  peer  of  the  realm  might  be  convicted  of  felony, 
but  that  he  might  lack  the  ability  to  read,  so  as  to  claim  benefit  of 
clergy;  for  it  is  enacted  that  any  Lord  of  the  Parliament  claiming  the 
benefit  of  this  act  (1st  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  12.)  ^^ikough  he  can  not 
readj  without  any  burning  in  the  hand,  loss  of  inheritance,  or  corruption 
of  his  blood,  shall  be  judged,  deemed,  taken,  and  used,  for  the  first  time 
only,  to  all  intents,  constructions,  and  purposes,  as  a  clerk  convict." 
That  the  nobility  were  unfitted,  through  ignorance,  for  the  discharge  of 
high  ofiices  in  the  State  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  is  shown  by  a 
remarkable  passage  in  Latimer's  "  Sermon  of  the  Plough,"  preached 
ji  1548 :  '^  Why  are  not  the  noblemen  and  young  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
and  so  brought  up  in  knowledge  of  God,  and  in  learning,  that  they  may 
^e  able  to  execute  offices  in  the  common  weal  7  *  *  *  If  the  nobility  be 
4irell  trained  in  godly  learning,  the  people  would  follow  the  same  train : 
V)r  truly  such  as  the  noblemen  be,  such  will  the  people  be.  *  *  * 
Therefore  for  the  love  of  God  appoint  teachers  and  schoolmasters,  you 
;hat  have  charge  of  youth,  and  give  the  teachers  stipends  worthy  tlieir 
.tains."  Honest  old  Latimer  thus  demanded  that  '*  the  young  gentle- 
lien"  of  England  should  be  educated ;  that  the  hundreds  should  be 

well  brought  up  in  learning  mid  the  knowledge  of  God,"  so  that  '^  they 
vould  not,  when  they  came  1    ^e,  so  much  give  themselves  to  other 

"anities." 
II.  The  suppression  of  iht       .•»*;5j»*srie8  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  the 
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diversion  of  the  funds  left  by  charitable  persons  for  the  education  and 
support  of  the  poor,  was  followed  by  the  destruction  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  schools  of  the  kingdom,  for  which  a  partial  atonement  was  made 
by  the  endowment  out  of  these  funds  of  a  class  of  schools,  now  known 
as  grammar  schools.     That  all  the  lands  and  buildings  of  the  Catholic 
church  were  not  thus  appropriated,  is  evident  from  the  following  extract 
from  a  sermon  preached  by  Thomas  Lever,  a  master  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  before  king  Edward  VI.,  in   1550:     "Your  majesty 
hath  given  and  received  by  act  of  Parliament,  colleges,  chantries,  and 
guilds,  for  many  good  considerations;  and,  especially,  as  appears  in  the 
same  act,  for  erecting  of  grammar  schools,  to  the  education  of  youth  in 
virtue  and  godliness,  to  the  further  augmenting  of  the  universities,  and 
better  provision  of  the  poor  and  needy.    But  now,  many  grammar 
schools,  and  much  charitable  provision  for  the  poor,  be  taken,  sold,  and 
made  away,  to  the  great  slander  of  you  and  your  laws,  to  the  utter  dis- 
comfort of  the  poor^  to  the  grievous  offense  of  the  people,  to  the  most 
miserable  drowning  of  youth  in  ignorance,  and  sore  dec: ly  of  the  univer- 
sities."   The  same  plain  speaker  accuses  the  rapacious  courtiers  with 
having  applied  the  funds  for  tlie  maintenance  of  learning  to  their  own 
profit:    ^^  Yea,  and  in  the  country  many  grammar  schools,  which  be 
founded  of  a  godly  intent,  to  bring  up  poor  men's  sons  in  learning  and 
virtue,  now  be  taken  away  by  reason  of  a  greedy  covetousness  of  you. 
that  were  put  in  trust  by  God  and  the  king  to  erect  and  make  grammar 
schools  in  many  places,  and  had  neither  commandment  nor  permission 
to  take  away  the  schoolmasters'  livings  in  any  place."    And  yet,  accord- 
ing to  Strype,  the  ecclesiastical  historian  who  quotes  these  passages,  the 
creatures  of  the  crown  did  not  altogether  succeed  in  their  career  of  ra- 
pacity; for  the  "good  king  was  so  honest  and  just"  as  to  apply  the 
spoils  of  the  religious  houses  and  chantry  lands,  "  in  a  considerable  man- 
ner," to  "  pious  ends."     Twenty-one  grammar  schools  are  enumerated 
as  thus  founded  by  Edward  VI. ;  and  several  of  these  are  still  amongst 
the  most  flourishing  institutions  of  the  country.     The  example  con- 
tinued to  be  followed  during  a  century  and  a  half;  and  many  free  gram- 
mar schools  were  established  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children  in  the 
learned  languages.    *   *    *    From  these  oflcn  humble  and  unpretending 
edifices  has  issued  a  series  of  names  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  their 
country — a  succession  of  men,  often  of  obscure  parentage  and  stinted 
means,  who  have  justified   the  wisdom  of  the  founders  of  grammar 
schools  in  providing  education  for  those  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
without  it,  and  thus  securing  to  the  State  the  services  of  the  best  of  her 
children. 

According  to  the  digests  of  the  reports  made  by  the  commissioners 
for  inquiry  into  charities,  presented  to  Parliament  in  1S42,  the  annual 
income  of  the  grammar  schools  of  England  and  Wales,  amounted  to 
152,047/. ;  but  some  schools  were  exempted  from  the  inquiry. 

About  the  time  of  the  revolution  the  cx)mMicrcial  classes,  who  had 
grown  into  wealth  and  consequent  importance,  began  naturally  to  think 
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that  schools  in  which  nothing  was  taught  but  Latin  and  Greek  were  not 
altogether  fitted  for  those  who  were  destined  to  the  life  of  traffic.  Un- 
educated men  who  had  pushed  their  way  to  fortune  and  honor  gener- 
ously resolved  to  do  something  for  their  own  class ;  and  thus  we  came 
to  see  in  every  town,  not  a  free  grammar  school,  but  a  free  school,  over 
whose  gates  was  generally  set  up  the  effigy  of  a  boy  in  blue  or  green, 
with  an  inscription  betokening  that  by  the  last  will  of  alderman  A.  B. 
this  school  had  been  founded  for  twenty  poor  boys,  to  be  clothed,  and 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  With  a  comparatively  small 
population  these  free  schools,  were  admirable  beginnings  of  the  educa** 
tion  of  the  poorer  classes.  While  the  grammar  schools  were  making 
divines  and  lawyers  and  physicians  out  of  the  sons  of  the  professional 
classes  and  the  wealthier  tradesmen,  the  free  schools  were  making  clever 
handicraftsmen  and  thriving  burgesses  out  of  the  sons  of  the  mechanics 
and  the  laborers ;  and  many  a  man  who  had  been  a  charity-boy  in  his 
native  town,  when  he  had  risen  to  competence,  pointed  with  an  honest 
pride  to  the  institution  which  had  made  him  what  he  was,  and  he  drew 
his  purse-strings  to  perpetuate  for  others  the  benefits  which  he  had 
himself  enjoyed. 

The  annual  income  of  the  schools  we  have  described,  distinguished 
in  the  digests  of  the  commissioners  as  "  Schools  not  Classical,"  is  re-  . 
turned  as  141,385/.     With  the  addition  of  19,1 12L  for  general  educational 
purposes,  the  total  income  of  endowed  charUiea  for  education  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  312,545/. 

Comparing  all  the  returns,  we  may  say  in  round  numbers  that  the  in- 
come of  the  endowed  schools  is  300,000/. ;  the  number  of  schools  4,000 ; 
and  the  number  of  scholars  150,000. 

The  300,000/.  thus  derived  from  the  rent  of  land,  rent  charges,  funded 
securities,  dbc.  during  three  centuries,  has  been  the  foundation  upon 
which  haa  been  built  up  much  of  the  sterling  worth  of  the  English 
character.  One  hundred  and  filly  thousand  children  have  been  receiv- 
ing, for  a  long  series  of  years, — some  the  most  liberal  education,  some 
the  commoner  rudiments  of  worldly  knowledge,  all  of  them  religious 
instruction. 

They  have  kept  alive  the  liberal  studies  which  have  nourished  a  race 
of  divines,  lawyers,  physicians,  statesmen,  that  may  challenge  compari- 
son with  those  of  any  nation.  They  have  opened  the  gates  of  the 
higher  employments  to  industry  and  talent  unsupported  by  rank  and 
riches.  They  have  mitigated  the  inequalities  of  society.  They  have 
ploughed  up  the  subsoil  of  poverty  to  make  the  surface  earth  stronger 
and  richer.  What  the  grammar  schools  have  done  for  the  higher  and 
middle  classes,  the  free  schools  have  done  for  the  lower  in  a  difierent 
measure.  They  were  the  prizes  for  the  poor  boy  who  had  no  ambition, 
perhaps  no  talent,  for  the  struggles  of  the  scholar }  they  taught  him 
what,  amongst  the  wholly  untaught,  would  give  him  a  distinction  and  a 
preference  *s  his  worldly  race, — and  he  was  unenvied  by  the  less  forta- 
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nate,  because  they  knew  that  there  was  no  absolute  bar  to  their  children 
and  their  kindred  running  the  same  course. 

III.  With  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  a  new  era  in  popular 
education  in  £ngland  commenced  by  the  formation  of  voluntary  asso- 
ciations to  extend  the  blessings  of  knowledge,  human  and  divine,  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  Prior  to  this,  there  had  been  individuals  in 
advance  of  their  age,  who  had  advocated  universal  education. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  "  Utopia,"  professedly  written  to  describe 
^  the  best  state  of  a  public  weal,"  says,  ^*  Though  there  be  not  many 
in  every  city  which  be  exempt  and  discharged  of  all  other  labors,  and 
appointed  only  to  learning — that  is  to  say,  such  in  whom,  even  from 
their  very  childhood,  they  have  perceived  a  singular  towardness,  a  fine 
wit,  and  a  mind  apt  to  good  learning — yet  aU  in  their  childhood  be  in- 
structed in  homing.  And  the  better  part  of  the  people^  both  men  and 
women,  throughoiut  all  their  whole  life,  do  bestow  in  learning  those  spare 
hours  which  we  said  they  have  vacant  from  bodily  labors^  This  is  the 
condition  to  which  the  people  of  England  are  surely  tending — the  con 
dition  o£  elementary  instnictionfor  all  children — the  habit  o[ self'Cidturs 
for  all  adxtUs. 

In  his  celebrated  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  first  published  in  1766,  Adam 
Smith,  advocating  the  instruction  of  almost  **  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple" in  ^  the  most  essential  parts  of  education,"  says,  "  The  public  can 
facilitate  this  acquisition  by  establishing  in  every  parish  or  district  a 
little  school,  where  children  may  be  taught  for  a  reward  so  moderate,  that 
even  a  common  laborer  may  afibrd  it ;  the  master  being  partly,  but  not 
wholly,  paid  by  the  public ;  because  if  he  were  wholly,  or  even  princi- 
pally paid  by  it,  he  would  soon  learn  to  neglect  his  business.  In  Scot- 
land, the  establishment  of  such  parish  schools  has  taught  almost  the 
whole  common  people  to  read,  and  a  very  great  proportion  of  them  to 
write  and  account  In  England,  the  establishment  of  charity  schools 
has  had  an  eflect  of  the  same  kind,  though  not  so  universally,  because 
the  establishment  is  not  so  universal."  This  seed  was  altogether  sown 
upon  barren  ground.  The  establishment  of  parochial  schools,  which  would 
have  taught  the  children  of  the  laboring  classes  habits  of  foresight  and 
independence,  could  not  be  thought  of  whilst  the  easier  system  was  at 
hand  to  keep  them  in  the  condition  of  degraded  pauperism. 

The  state  of  education  in  England  at  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  is  described  in  few  words  by  Malthus,  in  his  celebrated 
"  Essay  on  Population,"  published  in  1803 :  "  We  have  lavished  im- 
mense sums  on  the  poor,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  think  have 
constantly  tended  to  aggravate  their  misery.  But  in  their  education 
and  in  the  circulation  of  those  important  political  truths  that  most  nearly 
concern  them,  which  are  perhaps  the  only  means  in  our  power  of  really 
raising  their  condition,  and  of  making  them  happier  men  and  more  peace- 
able subjects,  we  have  been  miserably  deficient  It  is  surely  a  great 
national  disgrace,  that  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people 
in  England  should  be  lefl  merely  to  a  few  Sunday  schools,  supported  by 
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a  Bubscriptioh  from  individuals,  wtio  can  give  to  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  them  any  kind  of  bias  which  they  please.  And  even  the  im- 
provement of  Sunday  schools  (for,  objectionable  as  they  are  in  some 
points  of  view,  and  imperfect  in  all,  I  can  not  but  consider  them  as  an 
improvement)  is -of  very  late  date." 

At  the  time  when  Malthas  wrote  this,  Sunday  schools  had  not  been 
in  efficient  existence  more  than  twenty  years.  The  indefatigable 
founder  of  these  valuable  institutions,  Mr.  Raikes  of  Gloucester,  wrote 
in  his  newspaper,  in  1783,  "  Some  of  the  clergy  in  different  parts  of  this 
country,  bent  upon  attempting  a  reform  among  the  children  of  the  lower 
class,  are  establishing  Sunday  schools  for  rendering  the  Lord's  Day  sub- 
servient to  the  ends  of  instruction,  which  has  hitherto  been  prostituted 
to  bad  purposes."  From  the  hour  when  Mr.  Stock,  the  benevolent  rector 
of  St.  John's,  Gloucester,  met  Mr.  Raikes  at  his  own  door,  where  they 
talked  of  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  ameliorate  the  deplorable 
slate  of  the  poor  children  around  them,  the  system  of  Sunday  schools 
has  gone  on  most  surely  and  rapidly  developing.  In  1785,  "  the  Society 
for  the  Support  and  Encouragement  of  Sunday  schools;"  and  in  1803,  the 
"  Sunday  School  Union."  were  established.  We  can  overrate  the  posi- 
tive benefits  which  have  been  arrived  from  the  extension,  and  unjust  to 
depreciate  the  importance  of  these  schools  as  part  of  a  great  system 
of  national  progress.  There  were  in  1852,  2,000,000  scholars  in  20,000 
schools. 

In  the  absence  alike  of  any  old  parochial  system  of  education,  and  of 
endowments  for  popular  instruction  worthy  of  mention,  it  is  not  surprising, 
however,  that,  thus  sustained,  the  Sunday  school,  during  the  last  half 
century,  should  have  become  a  great  institution  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  where  the  old  parochial  system  of  religious  ministration  was 
equally  defective.  The  feelings  of  employers,  parents,  and  teachers,  all 
united  in  the  erection  and  support  of  the  Sunday  school;  not  in  most 
instances,  without  a  high  regard  for  its  secular  as  well  as  religious  use&, 
ichich  is  now  however  gradually  giving  way  to  a  desire  to  wake  its 
duties  more  purely  spiriliiaL  The  first  step  usually  taken  in  further- 
ance of  this  desire,  is  to  teach  writing  and  arithmetic  on  two  or  three 
evenings  of  the  week,  instead  of  a  part  of  the  Sunday.  The  next  step, 
seeing  that  the  great  majority  of  the  children,  especially  in  poor  neigh- 
boriioods,  are  still  occupied  on  tlie  Sundays  chiefly  in  learning  the  mere 
art  of  reading  though  the  Scriptures  and  Scripture  extracts  are  the  text- 
hooks,  is  to  endeavor  by  the  establishment  of  public  day  schools  within 
the  same  walls,  or  in  the  same  neighborhoods,  gradually  to  get  the 
young  prepared  for  a  higher  task  on  the  Sunday, — that  of  possessing 
themselves  more  fully  of  the  truths  unfolded  in  the  words  which  they 
have  elsewhere  learned  to  decipher.  The  first  step  has  generally  been 
taken  ;  the  second,  but  partially  ;  and  yet  with  eflfects  upon  the  Sunday 
school  itself  which  will  challenge  the  deepest  feelings  of  gratitude,  in 
observing  tlie  labors  of  the  best  Sunday  schools  of  the  manufacturing 
towns. 
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In  1807,  Mr.  Whitbread  came  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
propose  a  plan  for  the  "  exaltation  of  the  character  of  the  laborer"  by 
the  establishment  of  parochial  schools.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Whit- 
bread, said,  ^'  1  can  not  help  noticing  to  the  house  that  this  is  a  period 
particularly  favorable  ibr  the  in-stiiution  of  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion, because  within  a  few  years  there  has  been  discovered  a  plan  for 
the  instruction  of  youth  which  is  now  brought  to  a  state  of  great  per- 
fection, happily  combining  rules  by  which  the  object  of  learning  must 
be  infallibly  attained  with  expedition  and  cheapness,  and  holding  out 
the  fairest  prospect  of  utility  to  mankind."  This  plan  was  the  Monito- 
rial SYSTEM,  propounded  nearly  at  the  same  time  by  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr. 
Lancaster.  Mr.  Whitbread's  proposal  for  parochial  schools  was  hon- 
ored by  no  very  favorable  reception  by  the  legislature  of  that  day.  It 
proposed  as  limited  an  amount  of  education  as  might  have  mitigated  the 
jealousies  even  of  those  whose  confidence  in  the  stability  of  our  institu- 
tions was  founded  upon  the  possibility  of  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance. 
It  proposed  that  the  poor  children  of  each  parish  should  receive  two 
years'  education,  between  the  age  of  seven  and  fourteen.  The  advan- 
tages of  education  even  of  this  limited  kind  were  weighed  in  the  money- 
balance  and  the  moral-balance  of  the  opinions  of  that  day ;  and  some 
said  that  it  was  monstrous  to  think  of  taxing  the  occupiers  of  lands  and 
houses  in  order  that  all  the  children  of  the  country  should  be  taught  to 
read  and  write ;  and  some  that  it  tended  to  give  an  education  to  the 
lower  classes  above  their  condition.  Mr.  Windham,  came  forward  with 
the  often  repeated  assertion,  that  "  if  the  teachers  of  the  good  and  the 
propagators  of  bad  principles  were  to  be  candidates  for  the  control  of 
mankind,  the  latter  would  be  likely  to  be  too  successful."  Mr.  Whit- 
bread's  bill  was  of  course  laid  on  the  shelf. 

The  origin  of  the  monitorial  system  is  attributed  to  Andrew  Bell  and 
Joseph  Lancaster — by  the  friends  of  each,  tlie  latter  founding  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  School  Society  in  1805,  and  the  latter,  the  National 
Society  in  1811 — the  origin  of  which  is  thus  described  by  Sampson  Low 
in  his  '•  Charities  of  London." 

Whilst  superintendent  of  the  Military  Orphan  Asylum  at  Madras,  in 
1791.  Dr.  Bell  one  day  observed  a  boy  belonging  to  a  Malabar  school 
writing  in  the  sand ;  thinking  that  method  of  writing  very  convenient, 
both  as  regards  cheapness  and  facility,  he  introduced  it  in  the  school  of 
the  asylum,  and  as  the  usher  refused  to  teach  by  that  method,  he  em- 
ployed one  of  the  cleverest  boys  to  teach  the  rest  The  experiment  of 
teaching  by  a  boy  was  so  remarkably  successful,  that  he  extended  it  to 
the  other  branches  of  instruction,  and  soon  organized  the  whole  school 
under  boy  teachers,  who  were  themselves  instructed  by  the  doctor.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  published  a  report  of  the  Madras  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, in  which  he  particularly  pointed  out  the  new  mode  of  school  or- 
ganization, as  far  more  efficient  tlian  the  old. 

The  publication  took  place  in  1797,  and  in  the  following  year  Dr.  Bell 
introduced  the  system  into  the  school  of  St.  Botolph's,  Aldgate,  London. 
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He  aderwards  introduced  it  at  Kendal,  and  made  attempts  with  small 
success  to  obtain  its  adoption  in  Edinburgh.  Settling  down  soon  after 
as  rector  of  Swanage  in  Dorchesterj  he  was  secluded  from  the  wodd  for 
seven  years;  yet  he  retained  his  strong  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  new 
system  of  education,  and  had  the  school  at  Swanage  conducted  on  that 
system. 

In  the  meanwhile  Joseph  Lancaster,  son  of  a  Chelsea  pensioner,  in 
the  Borough-road  London,  opened  a  school  in  his  father's  house,  in  tlie 
year  1798,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen*  He  had  been  usher  in  schools, 
and  being  of  an  original,  enterprising,  and  ardent  character,  he  had 
himself  made  improvements  in  tuition.  Dr.  BelPs  pamphlet  having  fal- 
len in  his  way,  he  adopted  the  Madras  system  with  eagerness,  making 
various  alterations  in  its  details.  In  the  year  1802,  he  had  brought  his 
school  into  a  very  perfect  state  of  organization,  and  found  himself  as 
well  able  to  teach  250  boys  with  the  aid  of  the  senior  boys  as  teachers, 
as  before  to  teach  80.  His  enthusiasm  and  benevolence  led  him  to  con- 
ceive the  practicability  of  bringing  all  the  children  of  the  poor  under 
education  by  the  new  system,  which  was  not  only  so  attractive  as  to 
make  learning  a  pleasure  to  the  children,  but  was  so  cheap  as  exceed- 
ingly to  facilitate  the  establishment  and  support  of  schools  for  great 
numbers  of  the  poor.  He  published  pamphlets  recommending  the  plan, 
and  in  one  of  them  ascribes  the  chief  merit  of  the  system  to  Dr.  Bell, 
whom  he  aflerwards  visited  at  Swanage.  His  own  school  he  made  free, 
and  obtained  subscriptions  from  friends  of  education  for  its  support. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford,  having  been  invited  to  visit  it,  became  a  warm 
and  liberal  patron  of  the  system.  Lancaster  pushed  his  plan  with  the 
ceaseless  energy  of  an  enthusiast ;  nothing  daunted  or  discouraged  him } 
he  asked  subscriptions  for  new  schools  from  every  quarter;  and  at 
length  he  was  admitted  to  an  interview  with  the  king  (at  Weymouth 
in  1806.)  Being  charmed  with  what  he  heard  of  his  large  designs,  tlie 
admirable  order  and  efficiency  of  his  schools,  and  also  with  the  sim- 
plicity and  overflowing  Benevolence  of  the  man,  his  majesty  subscribed 
£100  a  year,  the  queen  £50,  and  the  princess  £25  each,  to  the  extension 
of  the  "  Lancasterian  system."  The  king  also  declared  himself  to  be 
the  patron  of  the  society  which  was  soon  aflerwards  formed  to  promote 
education  on  this  system.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  "  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society."* 

Dr.  BelPs  method  thus  publicly  brought  forward  and  advocated,  in 
process  of  time  was  adopted  in  the  Lambeth  schools,  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury :  and  in  the  Royal  Military  School,  by  the  Duke  of  York's 
authority;  numerous  schools  forthwith  springing  into  existence  upon 


*  Originally  desigQated  *^The  Royal  Lancaaterian  Inctitution  for  promoting  the  Education 
of  the  Children  of  the  Poor."  In  1808,  Lancaster  resigning  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  trus- 
tees, it  assumed  more  of  the  character  of  a  public  institution.  Mr.  lAncaster  died  in  1838, 
supported,  in  his  latter  days,  solely  by  an  annuity  purct^ased  for  him  by  a  few  old  and  attached 
frteuds.  Dr.  Bell  died  in  1832,  leaving  the  princely  tarn  of  j&120,(100  for  the  encouragement 
of  literature  and  the  advancement  of  education. 
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what  is  known  to  this  day  ea  the  Madras  system  ;  the  distinctive  features 
between  these  and  such  as  were  founded  by  Lancaster's  party,  consist- 
ing  in  the  extent  to  which  the  religious  instruction  should  be  mixed  with 
the  secular ;  the  formerj  as  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church,  advo- 
cating the  inculcation  of  the  truths  of  Christianity  as  held  in  the  church 
articles  and  formularies ;  the  latter,  representing  the  dissenting  interests, 
admitted  the  reception  of  the  Bible  as  the  foundation  of  all  instruction, 
but  vnihotU  any  note  or  comment.  This  stilt  remains  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  two  societies  and  the  schools  conducted  on  their 
principles.  In  1808,  Dr.  Bell  endeavored  to  induce  the  government  to 
take  up  his  plans,  and  to  establish  "  A  National  Board"  of  education, 
with  schools  placed  under  the  management  of  the  parochial  clergy.  In 
this  he  failed,  but  friends  of  the  established  church  rallied  round  him, 
and,  through  their  efforts  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  bishop  and 
clergy,  the  National  Society  was  eventually  formed  in  1811. 

The  earliest  voluntary  agency  of  popular  education  was  "the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge"  founded  in  1698.  to  aid  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  charily  schools,  and  the  publication  and  circulation  at  a 
low  price  of  religious  books.  By  1750,  the  society  had  aided  in  the  e»- 
tablishment  of  sixteen  hundred  Church  Charity  Schools.  From  1733, 
when  the  society  began  to  report  its  annual  issues  of  publication,  to 
1840,  it  had  distributed  upwards  of  94,000,000  millions  of  books  and 
tracts.  The  annual  returns  for  publication  is  about  £55,000,  and  its  in- 
come from  dividends,  contributions  and  legacies,  about  £33,000. 

The  Religious  Tract  Society  was  instituted  in  1799,  for  circulating  re- 
ligious works  of  its  own,  in  the  British  dominion  and  foreign  countries, 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  churchmen  and  protestant  dissen- 
ters. Its  total  distribution  to  March,  1849,  was  neariy  500,000,000  of 
copies  of  its  publication.  Its  gross  income  is  £60,000  per  annum,  of 
which  £12,000  was  derived  froni  annual  subscription. 

The  first  school  established  in  Great  Britain,  exclusively  for  adults^ 
was  at  Bala,  a  village  in  Merionethshire,  in  1811,  by  Rev.  T.  Charles, 
minister  of  the  place.  This  was  so  successful  as  to  induce  their  estab- 
lishment in  other  places.  In  1812,  William  Smith,  aided  by  Stephen 
Prout,  commenced  a  similar  school  in  Bristol,  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  '*  Bristol  Institution  for  instructing  the  adults  to  read  tlie 
Holy  Scriptures."  In  1813  the  object  was  extending  to  teaching  writ- 
ing. In  1816,  a  similar  society  was  founded  in  London.  These  schools 
were  introduced  into  over  thirty  towns  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

The  first  evening  school  was  established  in  Bristol  in  1806,  by  the 
''Benevolent  Evenings  School  Society"  to  afford  gratuitous  instruction 
to  the  sons  of  the  laboring  poor,  who  from  the  nature  of  their  circumstan- 
ces are  obliged  to  work  hard  during  the  day  for  their  subsistence.  In- 
structbn  was  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Up  to  1849, 
13,002  persons  had  been  enrolled  as  members  of  the  schools. 

Both  adults  and  evening  schools  accomplished  much  good,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  gradual  extension  of  the  system  of  Mechanic 
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Institutes,  into  which  they  have  been  merged.     Through  their  instruc 
tions,  upwards  of  30,000  of  the  poor  of  England,  180,000  of  Wales, 
30,000  of  Ireland,  and  a  large  number  in  the  Highlamls  of  Scotland, 
making  an  aggregate  of  over  250,000  adult  persons  were  taught  to  read. 

In  1815  the  first  infant  school*  was  established  by  James  Buchanan 
at  New  Lanark,  under  the  auspices  of  Robert  Owen ;  and  in  1819  at 
London,  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Brougham  and  Lord  Lansdowne, 
and  others ;  and  through  the  labors  of  one  of  the  first  teachers,  Mr. 
Wilderspin,  its  methods  were  widely  disseminated  throughout  the  king- 
dom. These  metiiods  were  greatly  improved  and  more  wisely  applied 
in  the  model  schools  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society, 
founded  in  1836.  The  objects  of  the  society  are,  1.  To  qualify  masters 
and  ministers,  by  appropriate  instruction  and  practice.  2.  To  visit  and 
examine  schools  when  required.  3.  To  circulate  information,  and  pre- 
pare books  and  fixtures  appropriate  to  these  schools. 

The  history  of  the  Mechanics^  JnstitiUion  through  all  its  phases  of 
development,  from  the  earliest  young  men's  mutual  improvement  society 
established  in  London,  in  1690,  w^ith  encouragement  of  Defoe,  Dr. 
Kidder,  and  others',  under  the  name  of  ^'  Society  for  the  Reformation  of 
Manners" — the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice — '•  the  Reformation 
Society  of  Paisley"  in  1787 ;  the  Sunday  Society  in  1789,  the  Cast  Iron 
Philosophers  in  1791,  the  first  Artisans'  Library  in  1795,  and  the  Bir- 
mingham Brotherly  Society  in  1796.  all  among  the  working  classes  of 
Birmingham  \ — tlie  populai*  scientific  lectures  of  Dr.  John  Antlerson,  to 
tradesmen  and  mechanics  in  Glasgow,  in  1793 — the  establishment  of  the 
Anderson's  University  at  that  place  in  1796,  and  the  incorporation  into 
it  of  a  gratuitous  course  of  elementary  philosophical  lectures  by  Dr. 
Birbeck  in  1799,  for  the  benefit  of  mechanics, — the  Edinburgh  School 
of  Arts  in  1821,  the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institute,  the  Liverpool  Me- 
chanics' and  Apprentices'  Library,  and  the  London  Mechanic  Institution 
in  1823 — which  from  this  date,  through  the  labors  of  Dr.  Birbeck,  Mr. 
Brougham  and  others,  spread  rapidly  all  over  the  kingdom  until  there 
are  now  over  700  societies  scattered  through  every  considerable  village, 
especially  every  manufacturing  district  in  the  kingdom,  numbering  in 
1849,  120,000  members,  408  reading-rooms,  and  815,000  volumes — con- 
stitute one  of  tlie  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  educational  or  social 
history  of  Great  Britain.  They  have  created  a  demand  for  a  system 
of  national  education,  which  found  its  first  expression  in  Parliament  in 
1833,  in  a  grant  of  £20,000,  on  motion  of  Lord  Althorpe. 

In  1825,  as  one  of  the  direct  results  of  the  extended  and  growing  in- 

■  ■  '  '■  ■■■■.■  —  ■  ■  —  ■  ■  ^  ■■        ^  ■  ■-  —  ■  ,■■-■—■_  ^ 

*  Tlie  founder  of  infant  nchools  was  J.  F.  Oberlin,  Pastor  of  Waldbach  in  the  Ban  de  la 
Roche,  in  the  north-eastern  section  of  France,  who  in  his  educational  reform  in  his  parish  ap* 
pointed  females,  (paid  at  his  own  expense,)  to  gather  the  poor  children  between  the  ages  of 
2  and  6  years,  and  instruct  and  interest  them  by  pictures,  maps,  and  converf^ation,  and  to 
teach  tnem  to  read,  Icnit,  and  sew.  lu  Germany  there  is  now  a  class  of  schools  called  Krib* 
ben— or  Cradle — and  Garden  Schools  where  literally  infant  children,  whose  mothers  are 
obliged  to  go  out  to  work  by  day,  are  received  and  properly  cared  for  and  instructed  during 
their  absence. 
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iereat  in  mechanic  institutions  and  popular  libraries,  the  ^^  Society  for  the 
Difiusion  of  Useful  Knowledge'^  was  formed,  which  commenced  immedi- 
ately a  series  of  cheap  and  useful  publications  in  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  and  thus  lead  the  way  to  a  new  era  in  English  literature — the 
preparation  of  books  adapted  in  subject  and  mode  of  treatment,  as  well 
as  in  price,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  In 
1831.  this  society  commenced  a  quarterly  journal  of  education,  which 
was  discontinued  in  1836,  at  the  dose  of  the  tenth  volume.  In  1836,  two 
volumes  of  essays  on  education,  several  of  them  delivered  as  lectures 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  was  published  by  this 
society.  These  twelve  volumes,  and  the  four  volumes'**  published  by 
the  Central  Society  of  Education,  composed  of  several  of  the  most  active 
and  liberal-minded  members  of  the  former  society,  contributed  a  large 
mass  of  valuable  information  as  to  the  organization,  administration,  and 
instruction  of  public  schools  in  different  countries,  and  prepared  the  wa}', 
in  1839,  for  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Educa- 
tion. Before  noticing  briefly  the  action  of  Parliament,  and  the  meas^ 
ures  of  this  government  committee,  we  will  conclude  our  sketch  of  the 
voluntary  agencies  in  behalf  of  popular  education. 

Among  the  most  important  agencies  now  at  work  in  Great  Britain 
are  the  Industrial,  Ragged f  and  Reform  Schools,  designed  for  pauper, 
neglected,  and  criminal  children. 

Ragged  schools  in  London  had  their  origin  in  the  operations  of  the 
London  City  Mission — the  first  school  being  foundeil  in  1S37.  in  West- 
minster, by  Mr.  Walker,  an  agent  of  that  society.  Its  success  led  to 
the  establishment  of  similar  schools  in  the  most  debased  and  debasing 
streets  of  the  metropolis,  and  gathered  in  mendicant  and  ragged  chil- 
dren, already  sunk  in  ignorance  and  vice,  and  unfit  to  mix  with  the 
scholars  of  an  ordinary  school.  In  1844,  the  Ragged  School  Union  was 
formed  to  encourage  and  assist  those  who  teach  in  this  class  of  schools, 
and  to  suggest  plans  for  their  extension  and  more  efficient  management 
In  1852,  the  union  embraced  60  schools  with  13,000  children,  and  had  an 
income  from  subscription  and  contributions  of  about  $14,000,  in  addition 
to  the  sums  contributed  in  each  locality  for  its  own  schools. 

The  most  systematic  and  successful  enterprise  of  this  class  was  insti- 
tuted and  carried  out  by  William  Watson,  Sheriff-substitute  of  Aber- 
deenshire in  Scotland,  who  organized,  in  1841,  a  system  of  industrial 
schools  which  embraced  in  its  operations  all  classes  of  idle  vagrant  chil- 

*  The  fourth  Tolame  entitled  the  Educator,  consisted  of  the  prize  essay,  written  by  John 
Lalor,  "  On  the  necesslry  and  means  of  elevating  the  social  condition  of  the  Educator,"  and 
other  easays  by  James  Sampson,  Rev.  E.  Higg'mson,  and  others. 

tThe  first  Ragged  School  was  instituted  by  John  Pounds,  a  poor  cripple  in  Portsmouth, 
who,  while  pursuing  his  vocation  as  a  shoemaker  in  a  vicioui*  neighborhood  near  the  dock- 
yards in  that  town,  gathered  into  a  school  In  his  shop,  such  outcasts  as  he  could  by  kind 
word,  and  needful  food,  until  before  his  death  in  1839,  he  had  instructed  over  five  hundred 
children  who  would  otherwise  have  grown  ap  in  ignorance,  and  led  liven  of  vice  and  crime. 
He  died  leaving— 

For  epitaph,  a  life  well  spent. 

And  mankind,  for  a  monument 
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dren,aTKl  cleared  a  lar^town  and  ooanty  of  javenile  criminals  and  beg- 
gan — thereby  establishing  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  wise  political 
economist,  an  efficient  magistrate,  and  a  practical  benefactor  of  his 
country  and  race.  His  plan,  whioh  was  developed  gradually,  embraced, 
first,  gratuitous  education.  This  succeeded  only  partially.  He  next, 
held  out,  three  substantial  meals  a  day,  and  four  hours  of  useful  but 
self-imposed  occupation.  This  was  a  stronger  inducement ;  but  all  the 
vagrant  children  did  not  come.  Then,  under  the  police  act,  all  street 
begging  was  prohibited,  and  all  found  begging  were  sent  to  the  indus- 
trial school  for  food,  instruction,  and  work.  And  to  reform  those  who 
still  gained  their  bread  by  thieving,  a  child's  asylum  was  founded,  to  which 
these  young  criminals  were  sent  to  school,  or  be  taught  useful  knowledge 
and  a  trade,  instead  of  to  a  prison.  By  these  various  agencies,  street 
vagrancy  and  juvenile  crimes  has  been  annihilated.  Some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  this  system  have  been  tried  in  all  of  the  large  towns  in  the 
kingdom,  and  with  great  success ;  and  the  success  has  been  greater  or 
less,  as  the  plan  adopted  embraced  more  or  less  of  tlie  Aberdeen  system. 
The  whole  number  of  ragged  schools  in  the  kingdom  in  1852,  was  about 
180,  with  about  20,000  pupils ;  of  these  about  4,000  attend  industrial 
classes. 

The  6ret  reform  school  was  instituted  by  the  Philanthropic  Society, 
in  1788,  for  criminsd  and  vagrant  children  in  London,  which  was  re- 
moved in  1848-9,  to  Redhill,  near  Reigate,  and  farm  labor  substituted 
for  industrial  training  in  shops.  More  than  3,000  boys  have  been  ad- 
mitted, of  which  number  over  two-thirds  were  reclaimed  from  criminal 
and  vicious  habits,  and  permanently  improved.  Similar  schools  have 
been  from  time  to  time  formed  by  other  societies  with  the  same  object 
in  view,  for  particular  sections  of  the  country ;  the  most  successful  of 
which,  are  the  Refuge  for  the  Destitute  at  Hoxton,  and  the  Warwick 
County  Asylum  at  Stratton. 

The  system  of  discipline  and  instruction  adopted  in  these  professedly 
reform  schools,  has  been  introduced  into  county  gaols,  and  houses  of 
correction,  and  with  good  results,  especially  into  the  County  House  of 
Correction  at  Preston,  of  which  Rev.  John  Clay  has  been  chaplain  for 
many  years.  The  success  of  these  schools  and  methods  of  instruction, 
and  the  enormous  increase  of  juvenile  delinquencies  in  the  large  towns 
of  England,  induced  Parliament  in  1836,  to  make  provision  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  governmental  institution  for  young  criminals  at  Park- 
hurst,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  was  opened  in  1839.  Although  the 
system  of  discipline  adopted,  partook  too  much  of  that  of  a  prison,  and 
the  industrial  training  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  shop  labor,  in 
which  large  numbers  were  employed  together  on  the  silent  system,  and 
the  reformatory  results  were  not,  in  consequence,  so  satisfactory  as  in  in- 
stitutions conducted  on  the  Family  and  Farm  School  plan  at  Mettray,  in 
France,  and  other  places  on  the  coniin^nt,  still  enough  has  been  done, 
to  awaken  a  desire  and  determination  ta  extend  and  improve  all  existing 
means,  not  only  of  reforming,  but  of  preventing  the  growth  oi'  juvenile 
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destitution  and  crime.  Committees  of  Parliament,  and  conferences  of 
those  interested,  have  taken  the  subject  into  serious  consideration,  and 
there  is  now  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  efficient  steps  will  be 
taken  to  improve  the  physical  condition  and  homes  of  the  poor  gener- 
ally, to  establish  infant  and  elementary  schools  in  the  "  infested  districts" 
of  large  towns,  to  infuse  the  industrial  and  religious  element  into  ele- 
mentary schools  for  all  classes,  and  above  all  to  infuse  the  law  of  kind- 
ness, and  restore  the  affections  and  relations' of  the  family  among  those 
in  whom,  by  the  accident  of  birth,  these  affections  and  relations  have  been 
extinguished  or  perverted. 

^  Schools  of  the  same  general  character  under  the  name  of  Schools 

of  Industry,  not  only  ibr  vagrant  children,  and  in  connection  with  pris- 
ons for  juvenile  offenders,  but  for  children  of  the  poor  and  laboring 
classes  generally,  had  been  previously  established.  One  of  the  earliest 
was  instituted  by  Mr.  Joseph  Allen,  in  Linfield,  and  another  at  Ealing 
Grove,  by  Lady  Byron,  in  which  the  regular  occupatk>n  of  the  pupils  in 
shopt  garden,  and  farm  labor,  is  found  to  be  both  economical,  and  highly 
coDdocive  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 

In  1840,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  reported  the  extraordinary 
fact  that  there  were  64,570  children  in  the  workhouses  of  England,  under 
16  years  of  age,  and  58,835  between  the  ages  of  2  and  16.    These  chil- 

/  dren  were  chiefly  orphans,  illigitimate,  or  deserted,  or  the  child  em  of 

persons  physictUly  or  mentally  incapable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  guar- 
dianship. From  the  wretched  system  of  providing  for  the  education  and 
industrial  habits  of  this  class  of  children,  it  was  ascertained  by  inquiries 
conducted  by  Mr.  Hickson,  into  the  previous  history  of  the  inmates  of  gaols, 
that  both  crime  and  pauperism  recruited  their  ranks  tp  a  large  extent  from 
the  workhoyses.  Mr.  Hickson  urged  the  immediate  establishment  of 
District  Industrial  Schools  for  workhouse  children,  and  of  wholly  sepa- 
rating them  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  adult  pauperism.  The 
experiment  vras  commenced  at  Norwood,  in  1836,  by  Mr.  Aubin,  with 

^  over  1,000  children  of  all  ages  under  fifteen,  and  was  continued  and  per- 

fected by  him,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Kay,  the  assistant  Poor 
Law  Commissioner  for  the  Metropolitan  District  The  success  of  the 
enterprise  was  such  as  to  induce  Parliament  in  1846,  to  provide  for  tlie 
formation  of  school  districts  or  Parochial  Unions,  within  whicli  all  the 
pauper  children  should  be  collected  into  district  schools,  to  be  trained  to 
industrious  habits,  and  instructed  in  such  useful  knowledge  as  is  suita- 
ble to  their  condition.  To  carry  out  this  plan,  the  sum  of  £30,000 
($150,000)  was  voted  in  1847,  for  the  salaries  of  schoolmasters  in  these 
schools,  and  the  government  has  since  erected  a  Normal  School,*  at 
Tigfickenham,  twelve  miles  out  of  London,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
training  teachers  for  workhouse  and  reform  schools,  at  an  expense  of 
over  £41,000  ($200,000.)  The  good  influence  of  these  improved  schools 
is  already  felt,  and  that  infloenee  will  be  incased  as  soon  as  better 

*  For  a  dMcriptlon  of  KoeUer>HaU  TraloiDg  School,  aee  p«f  e  791,  cf.  xff. 
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traiDed  teachers  are  introduced  into  all  the  workhouse,  district,  and 
reform  schools  of  the  kingdom.  There  are  now  over  &ve  hundred  work- 
house, and  district  schools  under  the  charge  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners in  which  there  are  nearly  one  thousand  teachers  employed. 

The  beneficial  results  of  introducing  drawing  into  the  evening  classes, 
and  day  schools  of  the  Mechanic  InsHtutions  and  the  acknowledged 
dependence  of  English  manufactures  in  ornamental  work  on  the  taste 
and  invention  of  neighboring  countries  in  consequence  of  the  special  ed* 
ucation  provided  by  the  government  of  these  countries,  for  all  who  ob- 
tain employment  in  the  various  branches  of  artistic  manufacture — in- 
duced the  government  to  establish,  in  1837,  Schools  of  Design — a  central 
school  at  Somerset  House  in  London,  and  provincial  schools  in  several 
of  the  principal  manufacturing  towns ;  and  an  annual  grant  of  about 
$30,000  was  made  towards  their  support  The  government  in  1852, 
extended  its  plan  so  as  to  aid  in  giving  elementary  instruction  in  the 
arts  of  drawing  and  modeling,  in  any  class  or  grade  of  educational  in- 
stitutions, which  will  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
by  whom  the  parliamentary  grant  is  expended. 

In  1847,  the  ^'  Lancashire  Public  School  Association,"  was  formed  at 
Manchester,  and  promulgated  a  plan  for  establishing  schools  for  the 
county  upon  the  basis  of  local  representation  and  taxation,  and  non-inter- 
ference with  religious  instruction.  The  objects  of  the  association  were 
set  forth  in  public  addresses,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  until  the 
local  agitation  expanded  into  a  national  movement  A  conference  was 
held  at  Manchester  on  the  30th  October,  1851,  at  which  over  2.000 
persons,  many  of  them  delegates  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
were  present  when  it  was  agreed  to  convert  the  Lancashire  Society  into 
a  "National  Public  School  Association,  to  promote  the  ettablishment, 
by  law,  in  England  and  Wales,  of  a  system  of  free  schools,  which,  sup- 
ported by  local  rates,*  and  managed  by  local  committees,  especially 
elected  for  that  purpose  by  the  rate-payers,  shall  impart  secular  instruc- 
tion only ;  leaving  to  parents,  guardians,  and  religions  teachers,  the  in- 
culcation of  doctrinal  religion,  to  afford  opportunities  for  which,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  schools  shall  be  closed  at  stated  times  in  each  week." 
Both  the  county  and  national  association  have  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  before  the  public  mind  of  England  the  right  and  duty  of  taxa- 
tion, by  the  people  themselves,  for  the  support  of  a  syetem  of  public  edu- 
cation, and  of  subjecting  schools  established  under  authority  of  law,  and 
aided  by  parliamentary  grant,  or  local  taxation,  to  the  management  of 
such  officers  as  the  people  may  elect,  whether  of  the  clergy  or  laity. 

*  At  IhiB  meeting  a  letter  was  read  from  Edward  Lombe,  Efq.,  the  owner  of  an  estate  ot 
16,000  acres  In  the  neighborhood  of  Norwich,  tmnsmilting  a  draft  for  jCuOO  ($2,500) "  in  aid  of 
the  objects  of  the  association— the  protestant  right  of  private-judgment  in  matters  of  religion, 
•Dd  the  old  Saxon  right  of  local  representation— 

TbelSbliest  cause  of  pen  or  sword, 

Thai  mortal  ever  lost  or  gained." 
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The  principles  aseerted  by  the  association  will  be  embodied  in  the  report 
of  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  consider  a 
bill  to  promote  education  in  Manchester  and  Salibrd.  The  bill  on 
which  the  committee  was  raised,  was  not  introduced  by  the  association, 
but  as  a  substitute  for  it,  by  parties  which  are  in  favor  of  extending 
and  improving  the  plan  of  governmental  aid  and  inspection  to  schools 
in  connection  with  religious  communions  now  in  operation. 

IV.  The  first  movement  in  parliament  toward  a  system  of  national 
education,  was  made  in  1807,  by  Mr.  Whitbread  who  introduced  a  bill 
into  the  House  of  Commons  to  establish  a  school  in  each  parish  for  poor 
children,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen.  The  bill  met  with  no 
favor. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  1816,  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Brougham,  a  member  of 
Winchelsea  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  "to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  metropolis,"  and  to  consider  what  may  be  fit  to  be  done  with  re- 
spect to  the  children  of  paupers  who  shall  be  fou^d  begging  in  the 
streets,  or  whose  parents  have  not  sent  such  children  to  any  of  the 
schools  provided  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Brougham  had 
already  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  educational  movements  of  the 
day.  So  early  as  1808,  he  had  assisted  in  extending  the  institution  of 
Mr.  Lancaster,  and  in  organizing  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  and  had  contributed  two  very  able  articles  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review  in  1810,  and  1812,  on  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  in  vindication 
of  the  methods  of  Lancaster,  and  the  plan  on  which  that  society  was 
proceeding  in  establishing  schools  without  any  religious  test.  He  en- 
tered on  the  business  of  the  committee  with  so  much  zeal  and  industry 
as  to  be  abl^  to  submit  a  report  on  the  19th  of  June,  which  was  followed 
by  four  additional  reports — by  which  a  flood  of  light  was  thrown  on  the 
educational  destitution  of  the  metropolis,  on  the  ineflicient  manner  in 
which  many  public  schools  were  conducted,  and  the  misapplications  of 
funds  destined  to  education.  In  1818,  the  committee  was  revived  with 
more  extensive  powers,  which  enabled  it  to  inquire  into  the  education  of 
"  the  lower  orders"  through  the  whole  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  by 
construction,  into  educational  charities  generally,  including  the  universi- 
ties and  great  public  schools.  This  committee  addressed  circulars  to 
every  parish  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  by  which  materials 
were  collected  for  a  statistical  exhibit,  filling  three  folio  volumes,  of  the 
state  of  education  in  the  whole  kingdom.  The  labors  of  this  committee 
were  closed  by  presenting  a  plan  for  national  education,  countenanced 
and  supported  by  the  State,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  accomo- 
date the  new  system  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  so  as  to  improve 
and  confirm  schools  already  established,  and  harmonize  the  administra- 
tion of  schools  composed  of  children  of  all  denominations  with  a  con- 
ceded deference  to.  the  authority  of  the  church  of  England.  The  bills 
embodying  this  plan  were  introduced  in  1820,  and  were  lost  between  the 
conflicting  jealousies,  selfishness,  and  hatred  of  ecclesiastical  autiiorities. 
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and  professing  religious  communions — and  the  whole  subject  was  post- 
poned for  nearly  fiAeen  years  before  its  consideration  was  again  re- 
sumed in  the  English  parliament 

Mr.  Brougham  was  more  immediately  successful  in  his  attempts  to 
induce  parliament  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  abuses  of  educational  chari- 
ties. The  reports  of  the  committee  appointed  in  1816  and  1818,  had 
brought  to  light  a  great  body  of  curious  and  interesting  information  re- 
specting the  state  and  conduct  of  many  schools  founded  by  charitable 
persons  in  and  near  the  metropolis.  At  the  close  of  the  session  in  1818, 
he  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  charities  in  England  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  disclosures 
of  the  committees  on  education  had  excited  a  public  jealousy,  which  no 
device  of  persons  interested  in  maintaining  venerable  abuses,  could  lull 
or  elude ;  and  although  the  field  of  inquiry  was  at  first  narrowed  down 
to  a  particular  class  of  endowments,  a  commission  was  appointed, 
which  has  been  continued,  enlarged,  and  renewed,  until  their  reports  fill 
thirty  folio  volumes,  and  cover  28.840  charities;  and  the  work  is  not  yet 
done.  The  total  value  of  these  charities  reported  on,  is  estimated  at 
£75,000,000,  and  the  annual  income  at  £1,209,395.  By  the  publicity 
already  given  to  the  management  of  these  charities,  the  income  has 
been  increased,  and  it  is  calculated  that  by  the  improved  system  of  ad- 
ministration, this  income  can,  be  raised  to  £4.000,000 — or  $20,000,000, 
a  large  portion  of  which,  can  by  act  of  parliament,  without  any  violence 
to  the  will,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  original  devises,  be  appropriated  to 
promote  the  education  of  the  people. 

The  year  1833  was  signalized  by  an  Education  Inquiry,  undertaken 
on  motion  of  Lord  Kerr}',  into  the  existing  means  of  education  for  the 
poorer  classes ;  and  an  annual  grant*  of  £20,000,  voted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  motion  of  Lord  Althorpe,  for  the  building  of  schbol-houses  in 
England  and  Wales,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lords  of  the  treasury. 
This  sum  was  applied  by  the  treasury  in  aid  of  private  subscriptions  for 
the  erection  of  schools  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  in  connection 
with  the  National  Society,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 

In  1834,  a  select  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Commons  ^*  to 
make  inquiries  into  the  present  state  of  education  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  into  the  application  and  effects  of  the  grant  made  in  the  last  session 
for  the  erection  of  school-houses,  and  to  consider  the  expediency  of  fur- 
ther grants  in  aid  of  education."  This  committee  reported  the  minutes 
of  evidence  taken  before  them,  respecting  schools  in  connection  with  the 
two  great  societies,  and  the  school  system  of  Prussia,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
France,  together  with  the  views  of  distinguished  educationists,  such  as 
Lord  Brougham,  Dr.  Julius,  Prof  Pillans,  and  others. 

In  1835  Lord  Brougham  brought  the  subject  of  national  education 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  by  moving  a  series  of  resolutions,  which 

*  A  Bimilar  grant  of  jE10,000  wu  Toted  for  the  nme  purpose  In  Bcothtnd.    A  grmnt  of  ' 
jC4,3S8  had  been  previooaly  made  (in  1831)  to  the  Commisdooera  of  National  EdocatkM  in 
Ireland,  which  haa  been  gradually  Increaaed  to  the  turn  of  jS126.000,  In  1861. 
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contemplated  among  other  things  the  encouragement  of  infant  Bchoola, 
the  establishment  of  seminaries,  where  good  teachers  might  be  trained, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  to  establish  and  aa- 
perintend  the  teachers'  seminaries,  and  the  just  application  of  the  funds 
voted  by  parliament  lor  the  promotion  of  education,  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  all  charitable  trusts  for  the  same  purpose.  The  resolutions  were 
read  and  ably  advocated  by  the  mover,  but  no  action  was  had  respecting 
them.  During  this  year  the  sum  of  £10,000  was  voted  by  parliament 
toward  the  erection  of  normal,  or  model  schools. 

In  1836,  Lord  Brougham  brought  two  bills  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  renewed  the  same  in  1837,  embodying  the  principles  set  forth  in  his 
resolutions  of  1835,  and  providing  in  addition  for  a  local  school  commit- 
tee, to  be  appointed  by  the  town  council  in  corporate  towns,  and  the 
voters  of  the  agricultural  districts,  as  well  as  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on 
property  by  the  rate  payers.  These  bills  were  fully  explained  and  the 
reasons  for  their  adoption  eloquently  urged,  both  in  1837,  and  in  1838, 
but  without  success. 

This  defeat  of  his  favorite  measure,  was  followed  soon  after  by  a  pub- 
lished letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  which  Lord  Brougham  urges  on 
the  friends  of  an  independent  system  of  national  education,  to  unite  in 
support  of  the  measures  which  the  government  would,  soon  propose — 
by  which  aid  would  be  extended  to  schools  supported  by  religious  de- 
nominations, as  the  only  practicable  scheme  which  there  was  any 
chance  of  carrying. 

*^  For  the  first  time  we  have  had  the  attentbn  of  parliament  fully  di- 
rected to  the  subject  of  education ;  attracted,  no  doubt,  by  other  motives 
than  the  mere  zeal  for  popular  improvement,  led  by  sectarian  animosity, 
whetted  b}^  factious  rage,  yet  stilL  pointed,  for  whatever  reason,  to  this 
great  question,  which,  as  it  never  before  had  obtained  any  share  of  par- 
liamentary favor,  so.  I  presume  to  think,  never  henceforth  can,  with  its 
prodigious  intrinsic  merits,  cease  to  occupy  the  Legislature,  for  its  own 
sake,  until  it  is  finsdly  and  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  some  great  na- 
tional measure  becoming  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  thus  that  the  wis- 
dom of  an  overruling  Providence,  bringing  general  good  out  of  partial 
evil,  orders  so  as  some  superficial  irritation,  some  flying  ache,  shall  ex- 
cite our  attention  to  the  deep-seated  mischief  that  is  preying  upon  our 
vitals,  lead  us  to  probe  its  hidden  source,  and  enable  us  to  apply  the 
needful  remedy,  long  afler  the  superficial  feeling  that  first  gave  us  the 
warning  shall  have  been  passed  away  and  been  forgotten.  The  igno- 
rance of  the  people,  the  origin  of  all  the  worst  ills  that  prey  upon  our 
social  system,  has  become  at  length  the  object  of  Legislative  regard ; 
and  I  defy  the  constituted  authorities  of  this  free  country  to  delay  much 
longer  in  applying  the  appropriate  cure,  by  eradicating  a  disease,  as 
easily  cured  as  it  is  fatal  if  neglected. 

In  1839,  Lord  John  Russell,  communicated  to  the  Privy  Council,  the 
desire  of  the  Queen,  that  he  and  four  other  members  of  the  council, 
viz.,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Secretary, 
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of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  should 
form  a  Board,  or  Committee  for  the  consideration  of  all  matters  affect- 
ing the  education  of  the  people. 

The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  were  fortunate  in  their  select- 
ion of  Dr.  James  Phillip  Kay,  (now  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth)  as 
Secretary.  Dr.  Kay  had  early  interested  himself  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  manufacturing  population,  and  in  1832  published  an  elabo- 
rate essay  on  the  "  Moral  and  Ph3rBical  condition  of  the  working  classes 
employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Manchester."  He  was  soon 
ader  made  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 
While  acting  in  this  capacity  in  the  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  district,  in  1836, 
he  submitted  to  that  board  a  report  on  the  evils  of  the  system  of  ap- 
prenticeship education  under  the  old  Poor  Law,  and,  in  1838,  '*  a  plan  for 
the  proper  training  of  pauper  children,  and  on  district  schools/'  which 
was  made  the  basis  for  a  reorganization  and  improved  management  of 
schools  for  this  class  of  children.  In  1839,  having  been  removed  to  the 
superintendence  of  tlie  Metropolitan  district,  he  was  specially  cliarged 
with  the  improvemeYit  of  schools  in  workhouses,  and  in  maturing  the 
school  of  industry  at  Norwood,  into  an  example  of  what  district  schools 
for  pauper  children  might  become.  To  accomplish  this.  Dr.  Kay  made 
himself  personally  acquainted  with  the  best  methods  of  school  manage- 
ment and  teaching,  as  practiced  in  the  schools  of  Scotland,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  France,  and  entered  oq  the  difficult  task  of  training  up  a 
class  of  teachers  moved  by  Christian  charity  to  the  work  of  rescuing  by 
an  appropriate  physical,  industrial,  intellectual  and  religious  education, 
the  outcast  and  orphan  children,  from  the  mischief  wrought  by  vicious 
parentage  and  cruel  neglect  This  was  the  origin  of  the  training  school 
at  Battersea,*  which  was  sustained  until  its  success  was  beyond  ques- 
tion, mainly,  by  the  personal  efforts  and  large  pecuniary  sacrifices  of  its 
projectors.  While  maturing  the  plan  of  this  institution,  Dr.  Kay  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education ;  and 
to  his  industry,  enthusiasm  in  the  work,  and  great  administrative  talents, 
may  be  attributed  the  large  measure  of  success  which  has  attended  the 
efforts  of  that  committee  to  extend  and  improve  the  means  of  elemen- 
tary education,  and  especially  the  system  of  governmental  inspection,  and 
training  of  teachers  in  1843,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Shuttleworth,  in 
consequence  of  receiving  a  legacy  from  a  person  of  that  name,  and  la 
1849.  on  retiring  from  the  office  with  shattered  health,  he  was  knighted 
by  the  dueen  for  his  services  to  the  cause  of  popular  education — the 
first  and  only  instance  of  honorary  distinction  conferred  for  this  grade 
of  public  service. 

Under  his  able  administration  the  measures  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  have  been  framed,  and  under  his  instructions  and  correspond- 
ence, these  measures  have  become  almost  a  system  of  national 
education. 

*'  A  full  description  of  the  Dattenea  TraiQin^  School  will  be  found  on  pige  UOl,  et.  aeq. 
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What — and  how  extensive — ^these  meatjures  of  Government  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  education  really  are,  is  not,  we  believe,  generally  known; 
we  have  therefore  collected  the  following  particulars  in  respect  to  them 
from  the  volume  of  Minutes  for  the  years  1848-9-50,  which  is  now  before 
us.  They  appear  to  bo  framed  with  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  consciei^ 
and  the  diversities  of  religious  opinion;  and,  with  a  wise  and  statesman- 
like precaution  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  avail  itself  of  local  sym- 
pathies, and  to  stimulate  voluntary  contributions. 

1.  Aid  is  offered  by  these  minutes  towards  the  erection  of  school  build- 
ings; and  since  the  year  1839  Government  has  contributed  under  this 
head  an  aggregate  sum  of  £470,854,  towards  the  erection  of  3782  school- 
houses,  drawing  out,  thereby,  voluntary  contributions  to,  probably,  four 
times  that  amount,  and  affording  space  for  the  instruction  of  709,000  more 
children  than  could  before  be  taught.  These  grants  have  been  distributed 
as  follows : — 


Amount  of 
Grant 

Number  of 
BchoolB  aided. 

Number  of  Childrai 
for  whom 

AccommoUalton  is 
Provided. 

P^ip'lftnd 

£399,868 

41,563 

27;418 

2,505 

8255 

802 

198 

27 

622,828 

47.814 

83,198 

5,166 

Scotland 

Wales 

The  Islands 

Eighty-two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  granted  under  this  head  has 
been  paid  to  Church-of-£ngland  schools. 

2.  Aid  is  offered  toward  the  erection  of  normal  schools  for  the  training 
of  teachers  or  for  the  improvement  of  the  buildings  of  such  schoofe ;  and  the 
total  amount  thus  granted  in  aid  of  eighteen  normal  schools,  is  £66,450 ; 
of  which  £35,950  is  to  the  Church  of  England;  £12,000  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society  and  the  Wesleyan  body ;  and  the  rest  to  the 
Scotch  Church. 

3.  Aid  is  offered  towards  the  maintenance  of  such  students  in  these  nor- 
mal schools,  as  shall  appear,  on  examination,  to  possess  the  qualities  and 
attainments  likely  to  make  them  good  teachers,  in  sums  varying  from  £20 
to  £30  annually  for  each  student.  The  total  sums  so  contributed  to  thirteen 
training  schools  were,  in  the  year  1847,  £1705 ;  in  1848,  £2138;  in  1849, 
£2373. 

4.  Annual  grants  are  paid  in  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of  such  teach- 
ers of  elementary  schools  as,  upon  examination,  have  been  judged  worthy 
to  receive  certificates  of  merit,  such  certificates  being  of  tliree  different 
classes,  and  the  augmentations  varying  from  £15  to  £30.  The  number  of 
teachers  so  certificated  is  681,  and  the  total  amount  payable  annually  in 
augment-ation  of  their  salaries  £6133. 

5.  Stipends  are  allowed  to  apprentices  to  the  office  of  teacher,  increasing 
during  the  five  years  of  their  apprenticeship  from  £10  to  £18.  The  num- 
ber of  schools  in  which  such  apprentices  have  been  appointed  being  1361, 
and  the  number  of  apprentices,  3581. 

6.  Provision  is  made  for  the  instruction  of  these  apprentices  by  jmnual 
payments  to  the  teachers  to  whom  they  are  apprenticed,  being  at  the  rate 
of  £5  annually  for  one,  and  £4  for  every  additional  apprentice,  their  com- 
petency to  instruct  them  being  tested  by  annual  examinations.  The  sunu 
payable  under  the  three  last  heads  are  stated  in  the  following  table  : — 
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Namber 

of 
Schools. 

Namber 

oroer- 

Uflcated 

INnehera. 

Namber  of  AppreoUoes. 

Amount  oondi- 
tionally  award- 
ed for  year  end- 
ing 31  OcU  1850. 

Bojs. 

Girls. 

TotaL 

Nfttional,  or  Church  of 

£       t.d. 

Enffland  Schools. . 

Britieuo,  Wesleyan^and 

other      Protestant 

978 

482 

1,688 

910 

2,698 

49,472  10  0 

Schools,    not    con- 
nected    with     the 

CHiurch  of  England, 
Rom.  Catk  Schools. . 
Schools  in   Scotland, 

connected  with  the 

181 
82 

69 

10 

484 
46 

159 
83 

693 
79 

10,356  10  0 
1,823  10  0 

established  Church, 
Schools  in   Scotland, 

82 

89 

161 

28 

189 

8,492    0  0 

not  connected  with 

the  Rstab.  Church. 
Total 

98 

81 

100 

27 

127 

8,467    0  0 

1,861 

681 

2,424 

1,167 

8,581 

68,111  10  0 

7.  They  offer  supplies  of  books,  apparatus,  and  school  fittings,  at  redu- 
ced rates,  the  reduction  being  effected  by  the  purchase  of  large  quantities 
at  wholesale  prices ;  and  by  grants  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  these 
reduced  prices.  The  total  reduction  thus  effected  averages  sixty-two  per 
cent,  on  the  retail  price  :  and,  the  total  amount  of  the  grants  so  made  by  the 
Goremment  being  £6664,  it  is  probable  that  the  retail  price  of  the  books, 
maps,  &o..  so  distributed,  is  not  less  than  £17,500. 

8.  They  provide  for  the  annual  inspection  of  normal  schools,  and  of  all 
elementary  schools  in  which  apprentices  are  appointed,  or  which  are  taught 
by  certificated  teachers.  Also  for  the  annual  examination  of  apprentices 
and  of  candidates  for  the  office  of  apprentice,  and  of  teachers  who  are  can- 
didates for  certificates  of  merit. 

For  this  purpose  they  maintain  a  staff  of  twenty-one  inspectors  of  schools, 
—of whom  eleven  are  inspectors  of  church  schools;  two  of  British  and 
Foreign,  and  Dissenters'  schools ;  and  two  of  Scotch  schools ;  one  of  Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  five  of  Workhouse  schools.  The  cost  of  this  inspection, 
in  1849,  for  salaries  and  travelling  expenses,  was  £16,826.  The  schools 
at  present  liable  to  inspection  are  12  normal  schools,  4296  elementary 
schools,  and  about  700  workhouse  schools. 

The  general  result  of  this  action  of  the  Government  on  the  education  of 
the  country,  in  respect  to  quantity^  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  in 
the  ten  years  from  1837  to  1847,  the  number  of  children  under  education  in 
Church  schools  had  increased  from  558,180  to  955,865,  being  an  increase 
of  eight  elevenths. 

Jt  was  not,  however,  so  much  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  the  education 
of  the  country,  as  in  regard  to  its  quality ^  that  an  alteration  was  needed : 
and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  most  has  been  done.  The  two  questions  of 
quality  and  quantity  have,  however,  a  relation  to  one  another,  for  a  good 
school  is  almost  always  a  full  one.  This  relation  of  the  number  of  the 
scholars  to  the  quality  of  the  school  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  returns 
made  from  schools  in  which  certificated  teachers  and  apprentices  have  been 
appointed,  and  which  are,  therefore,  regularly  inspected.  These  schools 
may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  improved  from  year  to  year  ;  and  It 
appears  that  the  numbers  of  children  who  attend  them  have,  in  like  man> 
ner,  steadily  advanced.    In  the  first  year  after  these  measures  came  into 
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operation,  1847-8,  the  total  number  had  thus  increased  74*5  per  cent. ;  in 
the  second  year,  16*66  per  cent.  No  third  year's  apprenticeships  are  yet 
completed. 

The  whole  question  of  the  quality  of  the  instruction,  after  all  that  regu- 
lations can  do,  ^dll  be  found  to  be  involved  in  the  character  of  the  teacher; 
for  such  as  is  the  teacher,  such  invariably  is  the  school.  The  first  step 
towards  the  formation  of  a  more  efficient  body  of  teachers  was  taken  by 
Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth  and  Mr.  E.  Carleton  Tuffnell,  when,  in  the 
year  1840,  they  founded  a  school  at  Battersea  for  training  Masters  for  the 

•  schools  of  pauper  children, — ^maintaining  it  at  their  private  cost,  aided  by 
some  of  their  friends.  That  no  personal  exertions  might  be  wanting  to  its 
success,  Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth  went  to  reside  in  it;  adding  to  his 
duties  as  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  the  cares 
and  difficulties  of  a  position,  in  which,  surrounded  by  youths  but  recently 
the  inmates  of  workhouses,  he  sought  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  and 
improved  state  of  education  throughout  the  country.  This  honorable  ex- 
ample of  private  benevolence  has  been  followed  by  various  public  bodies. 
The  National  Society  soon  afterwards  established  St.  Mark's  College,  Chel- 
sea,— an  institution  for  the  training  of  a  superior  class  of  Church  school- 
masters,— and  Whiteland's  House  School,  for  the  training  of  mistresses : 
And  within  four  years  of  that  time  there  had  sprung  up  no  less  than  seven- 
teen diocesan  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  Church  schools.  These 
are  now  increased  to  twenty,  of  which  Chester,  York,  Durham,  Chelten- 
ham, and  Caermarthen  are  the  principal.  The^  Battersea  school  having 
been  transferred  to  the  National  Society  in  1844,  there  are  now  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four  training  schools  in  the  country  for  the  education  of 

*  Church  schoolmasters. 

The  existence  of  these  training  schools,  the  people  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  England  owe  to  the  Committee  of  Council.  Their  importance 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  good  they  have  been  able  up  to  this 
time  to  do,  or  are  now  doing.  They  are  poorly  supported ;  the  number  of 
students  who  attend  them  is  small,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  from  four  to 
five  hundred,  and  the  education  pursued  in  them  at  present  appears  to  be 
but  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  teacher. 
But  our  conception  of  that  character  is  as  yet  very  imperfect  in  England : 
and  in  all  that  concerns  the  formation  and  development  of  it,  we  have  no 
experience  to  guide  us.  Each  of  the  training  schools  admits  of  develox>- 
ment ;  and  the  State  would  do  well  to  lend  its  aid  to  this  end  with  a  more 
liberal  hand  (we  should  say  a  less  sparing  hand)  than  it  has  hitherto  at- 
tempted ; — ^respecting,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  guarantees  for  the  proper 
application  of  its  aid,  the  independence  of  each,  and  allowing  them  to 
manifest  themselves  under  that  distinctive  character  towards  which  they 
may  severally  tend.  Each,  taken  with  its  individuality,  might  thus  become 
a  depositary  of  local  educational  sympathies  and  a  centre  of  local  action. 
And  looking  to  the  progress  which  the  whole  question  of  education  is  mak- 
ing, and  to  the  fact  that,  whenever  the  country  is  properly  supplied  with 
parish  schools,  not  less  than  2000  students  will,  probably,  require  to  be 
kept  within  the  walls  of  these  training  schools  to  supply  the  vacancies  for 
teachers  which  will  annually  arise  in  Church  schools  alone,  there  can  bo  no 
doubt  of  the  importance  of  this  part  of  the  system. 

Far  more  important,  however,  than  any  aid  which  the  Government  has 
yet  given  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  training  schools,  is  that 
which  it  has  rendered  in  providing  that  candidates  shall  be  properly  edu- 
cated and  prepared  for  admission  to  them.  Nothing  has  so  interfered  with 
the  success  of  such  institutions  as  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  sufficient 
number  of  qualified  ctmdidates.    The  office  of  the  national  schoolmaster  ib 
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but  little  in  repute ;  and  but  few  persons  have,  hitherto,  been  aocustomed 
to  seek  it,  except  such  as,  for  the  want  of  sufficient  ability,  or  energy,  or 
industry;  have  been  unsuccessful  in  other  callings,  or  who  labor  under 
infirm  health  or  bodily  deformities.  These  were  considered  indeed  good 
enough  for  the  purpose ;  until  that  inveterate  prejudice  was  got  rid  of,  that 
education  is  a  privilege  of  men's  social  condition,  and  to  be  graduated 
according  to  it.  It  is  a  legitimate  deduction  from  this  principle,  that  a 
teacher  of  the  lowest  standard  in  attainments  and  skill  is  competent  to  tlie 
instruction  of  children  of  }he  lowest  class.  The  converse  proposition  is  to 
rule  the  future  of  education.  The  education  of  those  children  who  are  the 
most  degraded,  intellectually  and  morally,  being  the  most  difficult  task, — is 
to  have  the  highest  qualities  of  the  teacher  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

The  three  or  four  thousand  pupil  teachers,  having  been  selected  as  the 
most  promising  children  in  the  schools  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up, 
and  having  been  apprenticed  to  the  work  of  the  school  for  five  years,  and 
educated  under  the  careful  superintendence  of  the  clergy  and  the  inspec- 
tors of  schools,  will  when  they  have  completed  their  apprenticesliip,  pre- 
sent themselves  for  admission  to  the  training  schools.  So  selected  and  so 
trained  from  an  early  age,  they  cannot  fail,  after  two  or  three  years'  resi- 
dence in  them,  to  form  a  body  of  teachers  such  as  have  never  before  entered 
the  field  of  elementary  education  in  England.  The  worst  training  of  the 
normal  schools  cannot  mar  this  result ;  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  for  the 
best.  This,  then,  is  the  bright  future  of  education.  If  the  apprenticeship 
of  new  pupil  teachers  is  coi^tinued  at  the  same  rate  as  heretofore,  from  1000 
to  1500  will  annually  complete  their  apprenticeship;  and  nearly  as  many 
will  complete  annually  their  training  in  the  nornud  schools ;  so  that  nearly 
that  number  of  teachers  will  every  year  be  prepared  to  enter  on  the  charge 
of  elementary  schools. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  annexed  to  grants  :— 

1 .  In  respect  to  grants  for  the  building  of  schools,  it  is  stipulated  that 
the  site  shall  be  legally  conveyed  to  trustees,  to  be  used  for  ever  for  the 
purposes  of  a  school. 

2.  That  the  buildings  should  be  substantial  and  well  adapted  to  the  uses 
of  a  school. 

'  3.  That  the  State,  by  its  inspector,  shall  have  access  to  the  school,  to 
examine  and  report  whether  the  instruction  of  the  children  is  duly  cared  for. 

4.  To  these  conditions  there  have  been  added,  since  the  year  1848,  cer- 
tain others,  well  known  as  ^  the  Management  Clauses  f  having  for  theit 
object  to  secure  to  the  laity,  in  all  practicable  cases,  what  appears  to  be  a 
due  share  in  the  management  of  the  schools. 

5.  To  grants  for  the  augmentation  of  teachers'  salaries,  and  for  the  sti- 
pends of  pupil  teachers,  it  is  made  a  condition  that  certain  examinations 
shall  be  passed,  the  subjects  of  examination  being  specified  beforehand. 
These  subjects  include,  with  secular  instruction,  a  detailed  course  of  ele- 
mentary religious  instruction,  to  be  conducted  in  Church  schools  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England. 

6.  To  grants  for  apparatus  and  books,  no  other  conditions  are  annexed 
than  that  the  Committee  of  Council  shall  be  certified  on  the  report  of  one 
of  its  inspectors,  that  the  assistance  is  needed ;  that  the  books  and  appara- 
tus sought  are  proper  to  the  use  of  the  school ;  and  that  the  teachers  are 
competent  to  make  the  proper  use  of  them. 

These  measures  of  the  Committee  of  Council  appear  excellently  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  interests  of  education.  But  the  best  measures  depend 
for  their  success  upon  their  execution ;  and  these  have  been  so  adminis- 
tered as  to  secure  the  cordial  acceptance  of  the  various  parties  locally 
interested  in  schools. 
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These  measures  were  not  adopted  without  encountering  the  most 
violent  and  determined  opposition.  Even  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council;  was  denounced  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  carried  an  address  to  the  crown,  praying  for 
its  revocation  by  a  majority  of  111  votes;  and  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Lord  Stanley,  the  author  of  the  system  of  national  education  in 
Ireland,  missed  carrying  a  similar  motion  in  the  first  instance  by  five, 
and  on  a  second  occasion  by  only  two  votes.  Even  the  continuance  in 
office  of  Lord  Melbourne's  administration  was  periled  by  his  declaration 
in  favor  oi*  these  measures.  By  degrees  the  jealousies  and  opposition 
of  the  different  re^ious  communions  has  been  conciliated,  and  a  system 
of  elementary  education,  under  the  local  direction  and  support  of  religi- 
ous bodies,  and  the  general  supervision  and  pecuniary  aid  (mainly  in 
the  qpaalification  and  encouragement  of  teachers,)  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  has  grown  up  to.  the  proportions  represented  in  the  following 
table: 


Dmomioation  of  Sehoola. 

Number  of  Schools. 

Number  of  Pupili. 

Total  lacomt. 

Church  of  England  Schools. . . 
British  and  Foreign      do    ... 
Wesleyan                      do    ... 
Congregational              do    ... 
Roman  Catholic            do    ... 
Ragged                         do    ... 

Totals 

17,015 

1,500 

397 

89 

585 

270 

955,865 

225,000 

38,623 

6,839 

34;750 

20,000 

£817,081 

161,250 

27,347 

4,901 

16,000 

20,000 

£1,046,579 

19,856 

1,281,077 

The  following  are  the  educational  statistics  of  England  and  Wales, 
gathered  from  the  census  of  1851 : 

Public  day  schools, 15,473 

Number  of  persons  on  the  school  books, Males,  791 ,548 

Females,  616,021 

Total,  1,407,569 

Attending  at  the  schools  on  the  31st  March,  1851, Malto,  635,107 

Females,  480,130 

Private  day  schools,  31st  March,  1851, 29,425 

Kumber  on  the  school  books, Males,  347,694 

Females,  353,210 

Attending  on  March  3l8t,  1851, Males,  317,390 

Females,  322,349 
Proportion  of  scholars  on  the  books  to  the  (1  scholar  in  8i  persons)  population, 
11.76  per  cent. 
Number  of  scholars  in  attendance  to  school  on  books,  83}  per  cent. 

The  progress  of  elementary  education  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
tabic : 


In  1818 

1833 

1851 

Day  lehoUn. 

Popolatioo. 

Proporiioa  of 
i>av  wholan 
to  PopulaUoo. 

674,883 
1,276,947 
2,108,473 

11,398,167 
14,417,110 
17,922,768 

1  tol'T 
1  to  11^ 

Ito  a 

Increase  of  population  from  1818  to  1851,  57  per  cent. 
Increase  of  day  scholars  from  1818  to  1851,  212  per  cent 
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In  view  of  these  facts  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Sir  James  Kay  Shut- 
tleworth,  the  former  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  lat' 
ter  in  a  volume  just  published,  (1853,)  advocate  an  extension  of  the 
measures  now  in  operation,  in  preference  to  a  system  of  National  Ed- 
ucation, based  on  municipal  management  and  taxation.  Sir  James  thus 
speaks  of  the  policy  of  parental  contribution  in  connection  with  public 
grants  and  private  subscription. 

A  weekly  payment  from  the  parents  of  acholam  h  that  ibrm  of  taxation,  the 
juatiee  of  which  is  most  apparent,  to  the  humbler  claaBea.  Every  one  who  haa 
even  an  elementary  knowlcSdge  of  finance  la  aware,  that  no  tax  can  be  largely  pro- 
dncdve  from  which  the  great  maas  of  the  people  are  exempt. 

The  moral  advantage  of  a  tax  on  the  poor  in  the  form  of  ^^ool  pence  ia,  that 
it  appeals  to  the  sense  of  paternal  duty.  It  enforces  a  lesson  of  domestic  pietv. 
It  establishes  the  parental  authority,  and  vmdicates  personal  freedom.  The  child 
is  neither  wholly  educated  by  religious  charity,  nor  by  the  State.  He  owes  to  hit 
parents  that  honor  and  obedience,  which  are  the  souroes  of  domestic  tranquillity, 
and  to  which  the  promise  of  k>ng  life  is  attached.  Let  no  one  rudely  interfere 
with  the  bonds  of  filial  reverence  and  afiecUon.  Especially  is  it  the  interest  of  the 
State  to  make  these  the  primal  elements  of  social  order.  Nor  can  the  paternal 
charltiea  of  a  wise  commonwealth  be  substituted  fur  the  personal  ties  of  parental 
love  and  esteem,  without  undermining  society  at  ita  base. 

The  parent  should  not  be  led  to  reeard  the  school  aa  the  privilege  of  the  citixen, 
so  much  as  another  scene  of  household  duty.  Those  oonminnities  are  neither 
most  prosperous,  nor  most  happy,  in  which  the  political  or  social  relations  of  the 
fitmily  are  more  prominent  than  the  domestic.  That  which  happily  distinguishes 
the  Saxon  and  Teutonic  races  is,  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  of  **  home,^^  To 
make  the  households  of  the  poor,  scenes  of  Christian  peaee,  is  the  first  object  of  the 
school.  Why  then  should  we  suhstitute  its  external  relations  for  its  internal — ^the 
idea  of^he  citizen,  for  that  of  the  parent — the  sense  of  political  or  social  rights,  for 
those  of  domestic  duties — ^the  claim  of  public  .privilege,  for  the  personal  law  of 
oonsoienoe  7 

Parliament  has  not  been  entirely  neglectful  of  the  education,  as  well 
as  the  health  of  children  employed  in  factories.  The  first  act  in  their 
behalf  was  passed  in  1802.  This  proving  insufficient,  other  provisions 
were  adopted  from  time  to  time,  after  very  minute  inquiries  into  the  con- 
dition of  this  class  of  children,  and  protracted  contests  in  parliament, 
until  by  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  every  child  (between  the  ages  of  8 
and  13  years)  empbyed  in  a  factory,  must  attend  school  three  houn 
every  day,  between  the  hours  of  eight  o'clock  in  the  mdrn:3ig,  and  six 
o'clock  in  the  ai\ernoon.  The  person,  whether  parent  or  employer,  who 
receives  any  direct  benefit  from  the  wages  of  a  child,  must  take  care  that 
the  child  attend ;  and  to  show  that  this  attendance  is  regular,  the  em- 
ployer must  obtain  from  the  schoolmaster,  on  Monday  of  every  week,  a 
certificate  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  statute,  showing  the  number  of 
hours  tlie  child  was  at  school  on  each  day  of  the  week  previous.  This 
certificate  must  be  preserved  for  six  months,  and  produced  to  an  inspec- 
tor on  demand.  The  law  imposes  a  fine  for  every  case  of  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  employer.  Inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  Home  Office, 
to  visit  factories  and  schools,  with  full  powers  to  examine  any  person 
upon  oath  on  the  premises,  employ  surgeons  to  ^examine  into  the  condi- 
tion and  arrangements  for  health,  to  cause  defective  machinery  to  be  re- 
paired, to  set  up  a  school  for  factory  children,  where  none  exist,  and  to 
report  annually,  and  when  required  to  the  Home  ofiice. 
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The  operations  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  1868,  are  set  forth  in 
the  following  extracts : — 

Fiftj-four  inspectors,  including  20  assistant  inspectors,  were  employed  in 
▼isiting  schools,  and  in  holdhig  examinations,  during  the  past  year.  They 
yisited  during  that  period  9,884  daily  schools,  or  departments  of  such 
schools,  under  separate  teachers.  They  found  present  in  them  821,744 
scholars;  5,495  certificated  teachers;  and  18,281  apprenticed  teachers. 
They  also  visited  88  separate  training  colleges,  occupied  by  2,709  students 
in  preparation  for  the  office  of  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress.  In  Decem- 
ber last,  these  students,  and  2,087  other  candidates  were  simultaneously 
examined  for  the  end  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  years  of  their  training,  or 
for  admission,  or  for  certificates,  as  acting  teachers.  The  inspectors  also 
yisited  689  schools  for  pauper  children,  containing  47,627  inmates,  and  118 
Reformatory,  Ragged,  or  Industrial  Schools,  containing  7,798  inmates. 
These  numbers  came  under  actual  review,  and  were  the  subject  of 
separate  reports,  within  the  period  to  which  our  present  statement  refers. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  expenditure  from  the  Education 
Grant,  classified  according  to  Object  of  the  Grant — both  in  1858,  and 
also  from  1839  to  December,  1858. 


OBTBer  OF  GmAjrn. 


In  baildinf,  &e.,  Elemantiiry  Sohoolt, 

In  buililing,  tui^  Normal  or  Tmining  Coilegei, 

In  providing  Booki.  Maps,  and  Diagramif 

In  providing  Scientific  ApparatiM, 

In  aagmantinf  Salnriei  of  Certificated  Schoolmaalen, . 

In  ptying  Baiartca  of  An iatant  Teachen, 

In  paying  Stipends  of  Pupil-teacher*. 

In  Capitation  Grunts, 

In  Annual  Grants  to  Train ing  Colleges, 

Reformntory  and  Industrial  Schools, 

Pensions, 

Inspection 

Administration,  (Office  in  London,) 

Poundage  on  Post  Office  Orders, 

Agency  for  Grants  of  Books,  Maps,  and  Diagrams,. . 


Total,. 


For  tlw  Year  ended  SI 
Deeember,  1B&8. 


]40,fl96 

10,388 

5,403 

313 

74.041 

5.004 

331,719 

49,533 

73,731 

97,025 

589 

30.376 

17,911 

1,054 

963 


«.  d. 

8  8 

10  6 

15  4 

10  7 

3  8 

5  10 

5  9 


13 

17 

15 

8 

5 


7 
7 
1 

4 
0 


11  8 
17  3 
13  11 


668,873    8    9 


Tnm  1839,  to  11 
Deoembcr,  1858. 


d. 


913,449 

160.395 

30,991 

3.930 

349341 

93.770 

1,336,793 

125,047 

57,441 

9,384 

314.577 

83,868 
9,633 
5,677 


11 

3i 

6 

5 

3 

H 

1 

9 

11 

7 

17 

1 

4 

3 

13  11 

15 

4i 

17 

1 

15 

0 

11 

'SI 

3 

4 

6 

17 

5 

3,655.067  14    9^ 


In  the  following  Table  the  expenditure  is  presented  according  to 
denomination  of  the  Receipta 


OwacT  OF  GiiAina. 


On  ScInwIs  connected  with— 

Church  of  Enfrlnnd, 

British  and  Poreicn  School  Society, , 

On  Wesleyan  Schools , 

On  Roman  Catholic  Schools  (Great  Britain,). 
On  Paxochial  Union  Schools  (for  inspection,), 
On  Schools  connected  with— 

Established  Church, , 

Free  Church, 

Episcopal  Church, 

Other  Schools, 

Administration  (as  in  Table  abore,) , 


Scotland, 


Total, 


For  the  Year  ended  31 
December,  1858. 


428,770 

54,393 

43,751 

36,3.'>8 

5,660 

46,774 

31,609 

5,536 


B.  d. 

13  9} 

9  n 

17  7| 
7  8i 

18  9 


14  5 
0    0 

15  73 


17,211  11    8 


668,873    8    9 


Prom    1839,  to  31 
December,  1868. 


£  a.    d. 

9,385.437  16    3^ 

334.965  18    <^ 

173,570  5    Sj 

139,890  16    0 

117^0  4    7 

233,961  0    8 

185,877  16 

18,903  7 

913  6 

83.868  3 


3,655,097  14    9i 
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From  1839  to  December  31st,  1868,  3,427  school-houses  have  been  built, 
and  1,639  houses  have  been  enlarged  and  improved  at  an  expense  of  £2,- 
958,182  (near  $15,000,000) — ^toward  which  the  Committee  have  appro- 
priated £918,450  out  of  Parliamentary  Grants,  and  individuals  or  socie- 
ties have  raised  by  subscription  £2,039,688. 

There  are  36  Training  Colleges  under  inspection.  The  premises,  which 
generally  include  from  two  to  five  acres  of  land,  have  cost  378,350/.,  in 
which  amount  is  included  118,5142.  firom  the  Parliamentary  grant  The 
number  of  students  at  the  end  of  the  year  1858,  was  2,709. 

During  the  year  1858,  we  paid  from  the  Parliamentary  grant  the  sum 
of  49,0772.  in  exhibitions  for  the  maintenance  of  individual  students,  the 
sum  of  21,012Z.  17«.  7d.  to  the  Treasurers  of  the  colleges,  in  proportidh 
to  the  merits  of  the  examination  passed  by  the  inmates  at  the  end-  of 
each  year  of  their  training;  and  1,3922.  in  aid  of  the  salaries  of  special 
lecturers;  making  a  total  of  71,4812.  17s.  7d, 

The  great  cost  of  these  institutions,  and  the  important  place  which 
they  hold  in  the  present  system,  has  occupied  our  careful  attention. 
The  best  of  the  pupil-teachers  proceed  to  them  for  professional  training ; 
remain  in  them,  with  public  exhibitions,  for  two  years  as  Queen's  scholars ; 
quit  them  to  become  certificated  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  and, 
in  that  character,  prepare  other  apprentices  to  run  the  same  course. 

The  present  number  of  pupil-teachers  is  now  (M[ay,  1859,)  approach- 
ing 15,000,  and  this  number  is  calculated  to  yield  2,619  who  annually 
complete  their  period  of  service  (five  years,)  and  2,280  candidates  for 
Queen's  scholarships. 

Pensions  are  allowed  to  teachers  under  certain  conditions.  Pension- 
ers must  have  served  for  fifteen  years  in  school,  and  their  schools  must 
have  been,  during  seven  of  those  years,  under  inspection.  Age  or  in- 
firmity is  a  condition  of  every  pension  (302.  per  annum  being  the  maximum 
for  an  elementary  teacher,)  and  the  pension  may  be  withdrawn  on  proof  of 
misconduct,  or  of  sufficient  means  of  livelihood  from  other  sources. 

The  following  sums  were  granted  for  Education,  Science  and  Art,  in  1859. 

Pablio  Edaoation  in  Great  BritaiD, £836,920 

Science  and  Art  Department, 93,394 

Public  Education,  Ireland, 249,468 

Commissioners  of  Education,  Ireland,  Office  Expenses^ 655 

Univernty  of  London, 3,650 

Universities,  &c.,  in  Scotland,. .  r 7,650 

Queen's  University  in  Ireland, 2,297 

Queen's  Colleges.  Ireland, 4,800 

Royal  Irish  Academy, 500 

Belfast  Theological  Professors,  &o., 2,500 

British  Museum  (Establishment,) 77,425 

British  Museum  (Buildings,) 22,270 

British  Museum  (Purchases,) 3,000 

National  Gallery  (including  purchases  of  Pictures,) 15,965 

Scientific  Works  and  Experiments, 6,439 

Royal  Geographical  Society, 500 

R*>yal  Society, 1,000 

Total, 1 ,328,453 


i*  V 


.       v 


•V 


\  • 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS.  OR  TRAINING  COLLEGES 


ENGIJIND  AND  WALES. 

The  germ  of  all  the  institutions  for  training  teachers  for  elementary 
schools  in  England,  must  be  found  in  tlie  model  school,  and  teachers' 
class  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  in  the  Borough-road, 
London.  So  early  as  1805,  the  '^training  of  schoolmasters,"  in  the 
methods  of  this  school,  was  made  the  ground  of  a  subscription  in 
its  behalf,  and  in  1808,  it  was  set  forth  as  one  of  the  cardinal  objects  of 
the  society.  From  that  time,  persons  have  been  admitted  every  year  to 
the  school  to  observe,  learn,  and  practice  the  methods  of  classification 
and  instruction  pursued  there.  Its  accommodations  as  a  normal  school 
were  insufficient  even  on. the  plan  of  observation  and  practice  pursued 
there,  until  1842,  when  the  present  building  was  completed  at  an  ex- 
pense of  £21,433,  toward  which  the  Committee  of  Council,  extended  a 
grant  of  £5,000.  In  the  mean  time,  the  national  society  was  pursuing  a 
similar  plan  in  its  model  school  at  Westminster;  and  the  necessity  of 
training  well  qualified  teachers  by  means  of  a  special  course  of 
instruction  and  practice  was  ably  discussed,  and  the  mode  and  results  of 
such  training  as  exhibited  on  the  continent,  and  especially  in  Prussia, 
were  ably  advocated  in  parliament,  pamphlets,  reviews,  and  the  daily 
press.  The  duarterly  Journal  of  Education,  and  the  publications  of  the 
Central  Society  of  Education,  and  especially  the  Prize  Essay  of  Mr. 
Lalor,  set  forth  this  necessity,  and  the  experience  of  other  countries 
in  a  very  able  manner.  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  whole  public  life  tlie 
early  and  eloquent  advocate  of  popular  education,  in  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  education  of  the  people  on  the  23d  May,  1835, 
remarked — ^^  These  seminaries  for  training  masters  are  an  invaluable 
gift  to  mankind  and  lead  to  the  indefinite  improvement  of  education. 
It  is  this  which  above  all  things  we  ought  to  labor  to  introduce  into  our 
system.  *  *  Place  normal  schools — seminaries  for  training  teachers, 
in  few  such  places  as  London,  York,  Liverpool,  Durham,  and  Exeter, 
and  you  will  yearly  qualify  five  hundred  persons  fitted  for  diffusing  a 
perfect  system  of  instruction  all  over  the  country.  These  training  sem- 
inaries will  not  only  teach  the  masters  the  branches  of  learning  and 
science  in  which  they  are  now  deficient,  but  will  teach  them  what  they 
know  far  less,  the  didactic  art — the  mode  of  imparting  the  knowledge 
they  have,  or  may  acquire — the  best  method  of  training  and  dealing 
with  children,  in  all  that  regards  temper,  capacity,  and  habits,  and  tlie 
means  of  stirring  them  to  exertion,  and  controlling  their  aberrations  " 
The  speaker,  although  he  failed  in  this,  as  well  as  in  former,  and  subse- 
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quent  efforts  in  parliament,  to  establish  a  system  of  national  education, 
according  to  his  own  views,  has  lived  long  enough  to  see  thirty-six  normai 
schools,  or  training  colleges  in  England  and  Wales,  four  in  Scotland, 
and  one  in  Ireland,  in  successful  operation ;  and  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  elementary  instructbn  greatly  improved.  These  results 
have  been  realized  mainly  through  the  action  of  the  Board,  or  Commit- 
tee of  Council  on  Education,  first  appointed  in  1839. 

One  of  the  first  objects  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board, 
was  a  normal,  or  model  school,  in  organizing  which  they  were  advised 
that  ^^  it  is  her  Majesty's  wish,  that  the  youtli  of  this  kingdom  should  be 
religiously  brought  up,  and  that  the  right  of  conscience  should  be  re- 
spected." The  committee  experienced  so  much  difficulty  in  devising  the 
plan  of  a  normal  school,  under  their  direction,  and  in  reconciling  conflict- 
ing views  of  religious  communions,  that  the  subject  was  postponed,  and 
the  sum  of  £10,000  granted  by  parliament  in  1835  towards  the  erection 
of  such  school,  was  distributed  in  equal  proportions  to  the  National 
Society,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  to  be  applied  by 
them  for  this  purpose. 

With  the  aid  pf  this  grant,  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
proceeded  to  provide  suitable  accommodations  for  a  class  of  eighty  nor- 
mal pupils,  in  connection  with  the  model  schools  in  the  Borough-road. 
The  building  was  completed  in  1842  at  an  expense  of  £21,433.  The 
National  Society  commenced  in  1840,  the  erection  of  a  training  college 
for  seventy-four  masters  of  schools  in  connection  with  that  society  at 
Stanley  Grove  in  Chelsea,  two  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Corner.  The 
building  was  completed  in  1842,  at  an  expense  of  £23,65L  In  the  mean- 
time; Dr.  James  Phillips  Kay,  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  and  E.  C.  Tufnel,  Esq.,  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioner, commenced  at  Battersea  a  Training  School,  to  supply  schools  of 
industry  for  pauper  children  and  reformatory  schools  for  juvenile  crimi- 
nals with  properly  qualified  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  an  ex- 
ample of  normal  education,  comprising  the  formation  of  character,  the 
development  of  the  intelligence,  appropriate  technical  instruction,  and 
the  acquisition  of  method  and  practical  skill  in  conducting  an  elemen- 
tary school  The  founders  commenced  their  labors  in  1840.  and  in  18 13, 
after  the  methods  and  results  had  received  the  repeated,  and  emphatic 
commendation  of  the  Queen's  inspectors,  they  transferred  the  institu- 
tion to  the  management  of  the  National  Society. 

The  success  of  these  experiments,  dissipated  the  vague  apprehen- 
sions, which  the  first  announcement  of  normal  schools,  as  a  foreign  insti- 
tution had  created,  and  inspired  general  confidence  in  their  tendencies, 
and  conviction  of  their  necessities.  The  difierent  religious  communions, 
by  whose  exertions  and  jealousies,  the  plan  of  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil, had  been  defeated  in  1839,  now  came  forward  to  found  Training  Col- 
leges for  teachers  of  schools  in  their  several  connections.  The  Commit- 
tee of  Council  encouraged  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  by  grants  of 
money,  and  contributed  toward  their  support  and  usefulness  by  the  es- 
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tablishment  of  the  system  of  pupil  teachers,  and  dueen's  scholarships 
by  which  young  men  and  young  women  of  the  right  character  as  pre- 
pared for  these  institutions,  and  enabled  to  remain  in  them  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  profit  by  the  extended  course  of  instruction,  and 
practice  prescribed. 

To  stimulate  and  aid  the  elementary  schools,  and  to  prepare  pupils  for 
the  Training  Schools,  stipends  from  £10  to  £18,  increasing  from  year  to 
year  for  five  years,  are  allowed  to  a  certain  number  of  the  most  vigorous 
intelligent,  well-behaved  and  proficient  scholars  in  any  school,  subject  to 
the  inspection  of  the  government,  who  shall  pass  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, the  examination  prescribed  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  for  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  office  of  teaching.  These  pupil  tecLcherSy  as  they 
are  called,  receive  daily  one  hour  and  a  half  of  separate  instruction  from 
the  master  of  the  schools,  to  which  they  belong,  (who  receives  an  an- 
nual addition  to  his  salary  according  to  the  number  of  such  pupils  besides 
spending  about  the  same  period  in  diligent  preparation ;  and  during  five 
hours  each  day,  are  familiarized  with  the  management  and  instruction 
of  an  elementary  school,  by  having  charge  of  one  of  its  classes.  Afler 
spending  five  years  in  this  way,  and  passing  satisfactorily  the  annual 
written  and  oral  examination  on  subjects  presented  by  the  committee, 
these  pupil  teachers  are  then  allowed  to  enter  on  a  vigorous  competition 
for  admission  in  any  of  the  Training  Schools,  as  Queen^s  scholara.  In 
all  of  the  Training  Schools,  aided  and  inspected  by  the  Committee  of 
Council,  the  government  allows  £25  for  the  first  year,  £20  for  the  second, 
and  £30  for  the  third  year,  towards  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion of  a  given  number  of  pupil  teachers  who  can  pass  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  the  examination  prescribed  by  the  committee.  Each  Training 
School  receives  a  grant,  varying  from  £20  to  £30  on  each  Q,ueen  scholar 
instructed  during  the  year.  To  each  graduate  of  a  Training  College, 
wlio  shall  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  a  certificaie  of  merit  is 
awarded,  which  entitles  the  holder  to  a  stipend,  varying  from  £20  to 
£30  a  year,  in  augmentation  of  the  salaries,  which  they  may  receive  as 
teachers  of  elementary  schools.  The  subjects  and  method  of  examina- 
tion, euid  the  standard  of  attainments  required,  are  determined  by  the 
committee ;  and  the  examination  papers  are  prepared  by  the  inspectors 
of  the  Training  Schools,  and  revised  at  a  conference  of  all  the  inspec- 
tors of  schools,  over  which  the  secretary  presides.  This  system  of  an 
annual  and  strict  examination,  and  of  an  annual  grant  to  deserving  pu- 
pils to  aid  them  in  obtaining  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  teaching,  before  entering  on  the  responsibilities  of  a  school, 
and  of  rewarding  afterwards,  those  who  prove  faithful  and  successful,  is 
changing  the  whole  aspect  of  elementary  education  in  England.  The 
full  results  will  not  be  seen,  until  afler  the  5,000  pupil  t^eachers,  who 
have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  in  the  best  elementary 
schools  of  the  kingdom,  have  spent  three  years  in  the  Training  Colleges, 
and  having  gained  the  certificates  of  merit,  are  actively  engaged  as 
teachers. 
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In  1852,  there  ^ere  thirty-four  Normal  Schools  or  Training  Collegies 
in  England  and  Wales,  erected  at  an  expense  in  building  alone  of  over 
£350,000,  of  which  sum  the  government  contributed  about  one  half. 
These  institutions  provide  the  means  of  residence  for  about  1,000  males 
and  seven  hundred  females  at  an  annual  outlay  of  about  £80,000,  of 
which  the  government  will  contribute,  in  grants  for  Q^ueen's  scholars, 
about  one  half 

These  institutions  are  now  sending  abroad  such  schoolmasters,  as 
Lord  Brougham  alluded  to  in  his  famous  declaration  on  the  omnipotence 
of  popular  intelligence — "  Let  the  soldier  be  abroad  if  he  will ;  he  can 
do  nothing  in  this  age.  There  is  another  personage  abroad,  a  person 
less  imposing, — in  the  eyes  of  some,  perhaps  insignificant.  The  school 
MASTER  IS  ABROAD ;  and  I  trust  to  him  armed  with  his  primer,  against  the 
soldier  in  full  uniform  array."  On  another  occasion,  the  same  speaker 
glorifies  the  mission  of  the  schoolmaster :  "  We  are  called  school- 
masters,— a  title  in  which  I  glory,  and  never  shall  feel  shame."  *  * 
But  there  is  nothing  which  these  adversaries  of  improvement  are  more 
wont  to  make  themselves  merry  with,  than  what  is  termed  the  "  march 
of  intellect ;"  and  here  I  will  confess  that  I  think,  as  far  as  the  phrase 
goes,  they  are  in  the  right.  It  is  little  calculated  to  describe  the  opera- 
tion in  question.  It  does  not  picture  an  image  at  all  resembling  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  true  friends  of  mankind.  It  much  more  resembles  the 
progress  of  the  enemy  to  b\\  improvement  The  conqueror  moves  in  a 
march.  He  stalks  onward  with  the  "  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of 
war,"  banners  flying,  shouts  rending  the  air,  guns  thundering,  and  mar- 
tial music  pealing,  to  drown  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  the  lamen- 
tations for  the  slain.  Not  thus  the  schoolmaster  in  his  peaceful  vocatioa 
He  meditates  and  prepares  in  secret  the  plans  which  are  to  bless  man- 
kind ;  he  slowly  gathers  round  him  those  who  are  to  further  their  exe- 
cution ;  he  quietly,  though  firmly,  advances  in  his  humble  path,  laboring 
steadily,  but  calmly,  till  he  has  opened  to  the  light  all  the  recesses  of 
ignorance,  and  torn  up  by  the  roots  the  weeds  of  vice.  His  is  a  prog- 
ress not  to  be  compared  with  any  thing  like  a  march ;  but  it  leads  to  a 
far  more  brilliant  triumph,  and  to  laurels  more  imperishable  than  the 
destroyer  of  his  species,  the  scourge  of  the  world  ever  won. 

Such  men, — men  deserving  the  glorious  title  of  teachers  of  mankind, 
I  have  found  laboring  conscientiously,  though  perhaps  obscurely,  in  their 
blessed  vocation,  wherever  I  have  gone.  I  have  found  them,  and  shared 
their  fellowship,  among  the  daring,  the  ambitious,  the  ardent,  the  indom- 
itably active  French ;  I  have  found  them  among  the  persevering,  reso- 
lute, industrious  Swiss ;  I  have  found  them  among  the  laborious,  the 
warm-hearted,  the  enthusiastic  Germans ;  I  have  found  them  among  the 
high-minded  but  enslaved  Italians;  and  in  our  own  country,  God  be 
thanked,  their  numbers  every  where  abound,  and  are  every  day  increas- 
ing. Their  calling  is  high  and  holy ;  their  fame  is  the  property  of  na- 
tions ;  their  renown  fill  the  earth  in  afler  ages,  in  proportion  as  it  sounds 
not  far  off  in  their  own  times.    Each  one  of  these  great  teachers  of  the 
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world,  possessing  his  soul  in  peace,  performs  his  appointed  course, 
awaits  in  patience  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises,  resting  from  his 
labors,  bequeathes  his  memory  to  the  generation  whom  his  works  have 
blessed,  and  sleeps  under  the  humble,  but  not  inglorious  epitaph,  com- 
memorating '^  one  in  whom  mankind  lost  a  friend,  and  no  man  got  rid  of 
an  enemy !" 

In  Scotland,  the  first  attempt  to  train  teachers  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  their  art,  was  made  by  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  1826,  by  placing  a  few  teachers  appointed  to 
their  schools  in  the  Highlands,  for  a  short  course  of  observation,  instruc- 
tion and  practice,  in  one  of  their  best  conducted  schools  in  Edinburgh. 
This  plan  was  enlarged  and  improved  in  1838 ;  and  in  1846,  a  building 
was  erected  for  a  Normal  School  in  Castle  Place,  in  Edinburgh,  at  an 
expense  of  X10,000.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Snow,  in  1836,  commenced 
at  Glasgow,  a  similar  enterprise  at  his  own  risk  to  exemplify,  and  finally, 
to  train  teachers  on  a  system  of  instruction  somewhat  peculiar.  He 
was  subsequently  aided  by  a  voluntary  society,  and  finally  tlie  building 
was  completed  by  the  General  Assembly  Committee  in  1840.  The  dis- 
ruption of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  the  organization  of  the  free 
church,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  two  other  Normal  Schools,  one 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1849,  and  the  other  at  Glasgow,  in  1852,  at  an  aggre- 
gate expense  of  over  X20,000.  The  buildings  for  Normal  Schools,  in 
Scotland,  have  cost  over  X45,000  ($225,000,)  and  will  accommodate 
about  300  resident  pupils,  besides  the  schools  of  practice. 

Of  the  forty  Training  Colleges  in  England  and  Scotland,  twenty- 
seven  are  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  two  with  the  estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland,  two  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  one 
with  the  Roman  CatJioIic  Church,  one  with  the  Wesleyon,  one  with  the 
Congregational  denomination;  and  in  the  six  others,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  a  virtual  ascendency. 

Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  in  his  recent  work  on  ^  Public  Educa- 
tion," written  to  explain  and  defend  the  measures  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  and  "  to  exemplify  the  mode  in  which  the  school,  transferred  by  the 
reformation  from  the  priesthood  to  the  congregation,  can  continue  under 
religk)us  government,  consistently  with  the  privileges  of  the  laity,  the 
right  of  conscience,  and  the  duty  of  the  civil  power  to  fit  its  subjects  for 
the  discharge  of  their  functions  as  citizens,"  makes  the  following  re- 
marks on  the  Training  Colleges,  of  which  in  their  present  form  and  re- 
lations to  government,  he  may  be  justly  considered  the  author. 

The  English  Normal  Training  College  has  thus  received  a  definite  constitation, 
in  harmony  with  the  separata  religious  organization  of  elementary  schools,  and 
forty  Bucb  establishments  have  been  incorporated  into  a  scheme  of  administrative 
action,  in  which  the  education  of  the  future  schoolmaster  commences  in  the  infant, 
is  pursned  in  the  elementary  school,  developed  during  his  apprenticeship,  and  com- 
pleted as  a  Queen's  scholar  in  the  Training  College.  In  every  part  of  this  career, 
he  is  subject  to  the  direct  and  independent  influence  of  the  relif^ious  communion  to 
which  he  belongs,  through  the  managers  of  the  schools  or  college.  But  his  ex- 
ertions are  insjiected  and  rewarded  by  the  government.     Ue  passes  through  a 
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ffradoated  series  of  examinations,  by  wliieh  every  portion  of  this  system  is  brought 
uito  harmony,  and  made  to  subserve  one  oommon  end.  The  prindple  of  self- 
government  is  thus  reconciled  with  the  claim  of  the  executive  to  fall  securitr  for 
the  efficient  application  of  the  public  money.  The  religious  communion  and  the 
civil  power  have  each  separate  spheres  of  action :  religion  is  most  jealously 
guarded  from  the  intrusion  of  secular  authority,  without  su&ring  any  divorce  from 
the  school.  The  schoolmaster  wiU  have  had  all  the  experience  of  his  scholars  and 
his  apprentices,  as  well  as  of  their  future  course  as  Queen's  scholars!  He  will 
belong  to  the  class  for  which  he  ought  to  have  the  deepest  sympathy.  His  expe- 
rienoe  will  not  be  limited  to  that  of  domestic  Me  in  his  parent's  cottage,  nor  will 
it  be  likely  that,  after  five  years'  practical  training  in  the  school,  the  corporate  life 
of  his  college  can  so  deeply  stamp  its  own  device  upon  his  mind,  as  not  to  leave  it 
susceptible  of  impressi<Mis  which  his  education  will  fit  him  to  receive  from  society. 
His  instruction  will  be  neither  too  spedal  nor  too  meagre :  too  general  nor  too 
collegiate.  From  its  commencement  to  its  dose,  it  will  be  under  the  influence  of 
reUgion  in  his  own  communion,  and  it  will  be  at  all  times  under  the  vigilance  of  a 
department  to  which  the  civil  interesti  of  edooation  are  confided. 
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JoRBPB  Lancabteb,  whoso  name  must  ever  have  an  honorable 
place  in  the  history  of  education,  was  born  November  27,  1778,  in 
Kent  Street,  Borough  Road,  London.  His  parents  were  respectable, 
worthy  people,  but  far  from  wealthy.  In  his  early  years  Joseph  was 
remarkable  for  thoughtfulness  and  intelligence,  and  he  was  generally 
to  be  seen  in  some  comer  of  the  room  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  When 
about  fourteen  he  read  Clarkson's  writings  on  the  slave-trade,  which 
were  just  then  issuing  from  the  press,  and  they  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  his  mind,  that  he  formed  the  singular  resolve  to  go  to  Jamaica 
and  teach  the  poor  blacks  to  read  the  Bible.  It  was  a  wild  scheme, 
and  one  that  he  knew  his  parents  would  oppose ;  he  therefore  deter- 
mined to  leave  home  without  their  knowledge.  He  started  on  his 
perilous  enterprise  with  only  a  pocket  Bible,  a  volume  of  ^^The  Fil- 
grim^s  Progress^  and  a  few  shillings  in  his  purse.  The  .first  night 
he  spent  beneath  a  hedge,  and  the  next  he  slept  under  a  haystack. 
His  money  was  soon  expended ;.  but  happily  he  fell  in  with  a  working 
man  going  the  same  road,  who  generously  shared  his  provisions  with 
him.  None  would  have  thought,  had  they  seen  the  poor  boy  enter 
the  city  of  Bristol,  penniless,  and  almost  shoeless,  that  he  would  one 
day  become  a  powerful  instrument  in  diffusing  the  glorious  light  of 
knowledge  among  benighted  thousands.  On  offering  himself  as  a 
volunteer,  he  was  accepted,  and  the  following  morning  was  sent  to 
Milford-Uaven.  On  board  the  vessel  he  became  an  object  of  ridicule, 
and  went  by  the  appellation  of  the  parson.  One  day  when  the  cap- 
tain was  away,  an  officer  in  derision  asked  him  to  preach  a  sermon 
to  them ;  and  Joseph  acceded  to  the  request,  on  condition  that  he 
was  allowed  half  an  hour  for  meditation.  At  the  time  appointed  he 
came  on  deck,  where  he  found  all  the  ship^s  company  waiting  to  listen 
to  him.  Having  mounted  a  cask,  he  began  to  speak  of  the  sin  of 
drunkenness  and  profane  swearing — sins  to  which  sailors  are  particu- 
larly addicted.  His  companions  at  first  laughed  heartily;  but  con- 
viction at  length  fastened  on  their  minds,  and  they  hung  down  their 
• -. 

*  Compiled  from  '*  Chamber^a  Journal^"  Vol.,  X.  (ISIS.)  and  SkeUh  by  WiUiam  Corston, 
ftod  Notet  by  John  E.  LovelL 
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Leads  and  one  afier  another  sneaked  off.  The  sermon  had  at  least 
one  good  effect,  for  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  he  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  kindness. 

Joseph's  return  home  was  brought  about  in  a  singular  manner.  A 
clergyman,  stepping  into  Mr.  Lancaster  s  shop  to  make  a  purchase, 
found  Mrs.  Lancaster  weeping,  and  kindly  inquired  the  cause  of  her 
distress.  She  told  him  that  her  son  had  left  his  home,  and  the  reasons 
she  had  for  supposing  he  had  gone  to  the  West  Indies.  ^'  Oh  come 
my  good  woman,"  he  said  encouragingly,  "  take  comfort ;  .1  am  inti- 
mate with  the  captain  of  the  Port  Admiral's  ship  at  Plymouth.  I  live  at 
Clapham.  Should  you  hear  of  your  son,  let  me  know."  Three  weeks 
after,  a  letter  was  received  from  the  runaway,  and  information  was 
immediately  sent  to  their  new  friend.  The  promised  interest  was 
used  in  his  behalf,  and  Joseph  was  ere  long  sent  back,  with  a  new 
suit  of  clothes,  and  money  to  pay  all  his  expenses. 

Joseph  Lancaster's  benevolent  and  energetic  mind  soon,  however, 
found  a  fresh  field  for  its  exercise.  He  saw  the  ignorance  prevailing 
among  the  poor  of  his  own  land ;  and  though  he  could  not  anticipate 
the  extensive  good  which  ultimately  crowned  his  labors,  yet  he  deter- 
mined to  use  his  individual  efforts  for  its  removal. 

Having  time  at  his  own  disposal,  he  requested  his  father  to  give 
him  the  useH>f  a  room  in  his  house,  which  would  enable  him,  he  said, 
to  open  a  school  on  very  low  terms  for  the  poor  of  the  neighborhood. 
Mr.  Lancaster  readily  complied,  and  Joseph  set  about  the  necessary 
preparations.  He  purchased  some  old  boards,  and  manufactured 
them  into  desks  and  forms ;  the  workmanship,  it  is  true,  was  rather 
rough,  but  they  answered  all  the  intents  and  purposes  for  which  they 
were  designed.  When  completed,  he  reckoned  that  the  outlay 
amounted  to  twenty-five  shillings.  The  school  was  opened  January, 
1798. 

Mr.  Lancaster  found  that  many  parents  were  unable  to  pay  even 
the  small  sum  he  asked,  and  he  generously  offered  to  instruct  boys 
so  circumstanced  gratuitously.  This  greatly  increased  his  school; 
and  not  being  able  to  afford  ushers,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  form  some 
plan  in  which  one  boy  could  instruct  another.  This  suggested  the 
system  of  having  monitors,  which  afterwards  was  so  generally  adopted. 
With  Lancaster  it  was  entirely  a  new  idea,  though  it  was  subsequently 
found  to  have  been  previously  practiced  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bell  at 
Madras. 

The  room  in  hi^  father's  house  was  soon  found  to  be  too  small ;  one 
place  after  another  was  hired ;  but  the  school  became^  la>'gO)  that 
Mr.  Lancaster  at  length  had  a  suitable  building  erected  at  his  own 
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expense.  It  is  said  that  he  had  no  less  than  a  thousand  pupiU 
eight  hundred  boys,  and  two  hundred  girls.  The  following  notice* 
was  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  building: — *' All  that  will,  may  send 
their  children,  and  have  them  educated  freely ;  and  those  that  do  not 
wish  to  have  education  for  nothing,  may  pay  for  it  if  they  please.^^ 

The  disinterested  kindness  of  the  young  schoolmaster  won  the 
affection  of  his  pupils,  and  they  looked  up  to  him  as  their  counselor 
and  friend.  During  the  hours  of  recreation  he  joined  in  their  sports, 
often  taking  two,  three,  and  on  one  occasion  five  hundred  of  them 
into  the  country.  Then  on  the  Sunday  evenings  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  inviting  a  large  number  of  them  to  tea  at  his  house,  where,  after 
familiar  and  instructive  intercourse,  he  closed  the  day  with  devotional 
exercises.  About  this  time  he  joined  the  Society  of  Friends.  We 
can  not  pass  over  a  circumstance  which  shows  the  benevolent  regard 
Mr.  Lancaster  felt  for  the  young  under  his  charge.  One  season  the 
scarcity  and  deamess  of  provision  had  reduced  the  poor  to  a  sad 
state  of  want:  he  was  not  able  from  his  own  purse  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress from  which  many  of  his  boys  were  suffering ;  he  therefore  made 
a  subscription  amongst  his  friends,  and  was  by  this  means  enabled  to 
provide  a  good  dinner  daily  for  sixty  or  eighty  of  the  most  needy. 

Constant  association  with  the  youths  for  whom  he  was  laboring 
gave  Mr.  Lancaster  an  insight  into  character,  and  thus  quali6ed  him 
for  the  task  of  forming  a  system  for  their  instruction. 

The  novel  plan  on  which  the  school  was  conducted  excited  much 
curiosity  and  interest.  Persons  of  distinguished  rank  visited  it,  and 
expressed  themselves  much  pleased  with  its  operations.  Some  of 
Joseph  Lancaster's  friends  spoke  &vorably  of  him  to  George  IIL, 
and  his  majesty  intimated  a  desire  to  see  the  young  schoolmaster. 

'*  Lancaster,  I  have  sent  for  you  to  give  me  an  account  of  your 
system  of  education,''  the  king  said,  as  he  entered  the  royal  presence. 
^  I  hear  you  have  met  with  opposition.  One  master  teach  five  hun- 
dred children  at  the  same  time  I     How  do  you  keep  them  in  order  ?" 

^  Please  thy  majesty,  by  the  same  principle  thy  majesty's  army  is 
kept  in  order — by  the  word  of  command." 

** Good,  good,"  returned  the  king:  'Mt  does  not  require  an  aged 
general  to  give  the  command — one  of  younger  years  can  do  it." 

Lancaster  then  proceeded  to  explain  his  plan.  The  king  listened 
with  attention,  and  when  he  had  concluded,  said,  "  I  highly  approve  of 
your  system  ;  and  it  is  my  wish  that  every  poor  child  in  my  dominions 
should  be  taught  to  read  the  Bible.  I  will  do  any  thing  you  wish  to 
promote  this  object" 

**  Please  thy  majesty,"  Lancaster  replied,  ^  if  the  system  meets  thy 
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majostj's  approbation,  I  can  go  through  the  country  and  lecture  on 
the  system ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  in  a  few  months  I  shall  be  able 
to  give  thy  majesty  an  account  where  ten  thousand  poor  children  are 
being  educated." 

The  king  then  promptly  engaged  to  subscribe  £100  annually; 
and  turning  to  the  queen,  he  said,  ^  Charlotte,  you  shall  subscribe 
£50,  and  the  princesses  £25  each ;"  adding  "  you  may  have  the 
money  directly." 

"  Please  thy  majesty,  that  will  be  setting  thy  nobles  a  good  exam- 
ple."   This  latter  remark  called  forth  a  smile  from  the  courtly  train. 

From  this  time  Joseph  Lancaster  became  a  public  lecturer  on  edu- 
cation. He  traveled  from  one  town  to  another,  and  in  most  instances 
was  successful  in  overruling  the  prejudices  and  moving  the  hearts 
of  the  inhabitants,  so  far  as  to  get  them  to  assist  in  establishing  free 
schools  for  the  poor.  These  lectures  led  also  to  a  more  general  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject.  On  the  20th  of  February,  1807,  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  said,  **  I  believe  the  greatest  reform 
that  could  take  place  in  this  kingdom  would  be  to  impart  instruction 
to  every  man  in  it  A  system  of  education  has  lately  been  formed, 
so  simple,  so  cheap,  and  so  effective,  that  the  discovery  of  it  is  a 
great  benefit  to  the  world  at  large,  and  the  discoverer,  Mr.  Joseph 
Lancaster,  is  entitled  to  very  considerable  praise."  He  went  on  to 
say  that  he  was  aware  that  prejudice  and  bigotry  had  united  against 
him,  but  that  he  was  convinced  that  his  principles  were  true ;  that 
they  would  ultimately  prevail;  and  that,  by  establishing  similar 
schools,  education  would  be  conducted  at  less  than  one-third  the 
expense  which  it  at  that  present  time  demanded. 

The  necessary  outlay  in  the  establishment  of  the  plan  was  so  great, 
that  notwithstanding  the*  pecuniary  support  Mr.  Lancaster  received, 
he  found  himself  involved  in  debts  to  a  large  amount;  and  in  the 
summer  of  1807  he  was  arrested.  He  wrote  to  several  friends  on 
the  occasion,  but  all  were  afraid  to  involve  themselves  in  the  affair. 
One,  however,  Mr.  W.  Corston,  left  home  with  the  intention  of  be- 
coming bail  for  him ;  but  his  generous  impulse  was  checked  by  the 
thought  that  other  writs  might  be  immediately  issued.  He  felt  that 
if  he  carried  out  his  purpose,  it  would  risk  the  interests  of  his  wife 
and  children,  yet  to  desert  a  friend  in  the  hour  of  need  was  distress- 
ing in  the  highest  degree.  '  He  determined,  however,  to  go  on  and 
make  Mr.  Lancaster  acquainted  with  his  feelings:  this  he  did.  When 
he  had  explained  all,  Mr.  Lancaster,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  ex- 
claimed, **  My  dear  friend,  I  see  thou  art  not  to  assist  me  this  time. 
Compose  thyself;  this  will  never  make  a  breach  of  friendship  between 
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thee  and  me.*'  Strange  to  say,  the  sheriff's  officer  who  conducted 
him  to  the  King's  Bench  conceived  such  a  high  esteem  for  him  that 
he  became  bail,  saying  he  was  sure  he  was  an  honest  man. 

In  March,  1808,  a  committee  consisting  of  six  gentlemen  was 
formed,  who  held  themselves  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  Society, 
and  things  went  on  more  prosperously. 

The  following  are  a  few  brief  extracts  from  some  highly  interesting 
letters  he  wrote  to  his  friends  during  his  tours : — "  Wobum,  23d  of 
eleventh  month,  1807. — I  am  now  at  Wobum  Abbey,  and  dine  to-day 
with  the  DukAmd  Duchess  of  Bedford  and  the  Duke  of  Manchester. 
I  am  to  hold  a  public  lecture  here,  and  he  [the  duke]  has 
promised  to  attend  it.  I  trust  some  good  is  likely  to  occur  before 
we  go.  The  day  after  to-morrow  is  my  birthday :  I  am  nine-and- 
twenty.  I  wish  all  my  children  [his  scholars]  to  have  a  plum- 
pudding  and  roast  beef;  do  order  it  for  them,  and  spend  a  happy 
hour  in  the  evening  with  them,  as  thou  didst  this  time  last  year  in 
my  absence  in  Ireland.  Perhaps  thou  wilt  have  a  plum-cake  or  tart 
for  my  little  unprotected  in&nt  on  my  birthday."  ^^Free  School, 
Borough  Road,  2Qth  of  second  month,  1808. — The  last  number  of 
the  ^Edinburgh  Heview,^  notices  my  plan  of  education  very  favorably, 
and  complimented  the  king  by  saying — 'His  majesty's  goodness  will 
be  remembered,  and  his  name  have  the  blessing  of  many  a  poor  ragged 
boy,  long  after  it  is  forgotten  by  every  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  and 
every  clerk  of  the  closet.'  This  same  review  says  my  publications 
have  a  little  of  the  '  Obadiah  flavor '  about  them ;  but  they,  the  re- 
viewers, think  that  is  all  fidr,  and  that  Quakers  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
pected to  write  and  speak  as  other  people.  So  I  forewarn  thee  that 
thou  may  possibly  expect  a  little  of  that  Obadiah  flavor,  and  not  be 
disappointed." 

He  goes  on  to  give  some  detiuls  of  his  proceedings  in  Bristol,  where 
he  met  with  opposition  from  the  very  men  from  whom  he  had  reason  to 
expect  the  most  cordiality.  They  predicted  a  riot  if  he  publicly 
lectured  there  ;  and  he  gives  the  following  ludicrous  account  of  the 
effect  this  had  upon  him : — **  The  mortification  of  being  worried, 
goaded,  and  even  insulted  by  my  own  friends  (and  there  were  some 
among  the  deputation  I  highly  esteemed  and  loved,)  was  such  as  put 
me  into  a  pickle,  and  gave  me  a  fit  of  the  bile.  I  was  to  go  to  a 
gentleman's  to  tea  prevrous  to  the  lecture.  The  visit  from  the  depu- 
tation of  Friends  bad  made  me  very  ill  and  low,  so  in  baste  and  per- 
tubation  I  went  out  without  being  shaved,  and  without  a  clean  neck- 
cloth. When  at  tea,  I  found  I  had  come  out  and  forgot  to  leave  my 
beard  behind  me — I  requested  my  friend  to  let  me  be  shaved ;  for 
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knowiDg  I  was  a  friend  or  Qaaker,  I  did  not  wish  people  to  take  me 
for  a  Jew.  The  important  work  of  shavation  once  accomplished,  tea 
over,  and  being  furnished  with  a  clean  neckcloth,  I  unthinkingly  put 
the  dirty  one  in  my  pocket,  and  deliberately  walked  off  to  the  lecture- 
room.  The  room  was  crowded,  and  the  lecture  attended  with  much 
success ;  but  findbg  myself  annoyed  by  the  heat  of  the  place  when 
mounted  on  my  rostrum,  I  felt  for  my  pocket-handkerchief,  and  twice 
did  I  take  out  my  dirty  neckcloth  to  wipe  my  face  with,  to  my  no 
small  diversion  ever  since,  and  probably  of  my  auditors.  Next  day 
I  waited  on  my  friends,  told  them  there  was  no  riot,  out  a  loyal  and 
attentive  auditory,  and  that  their  act  though  only  the  act  of  individ- 
uals, and  not  of  the  body,  was  a  stretch  of  ecclesiastical  authority  I 
did  not  expect,  and  to  which  I  would  not  submit  But  I  bad  another 
cause  of  complaint  against  them — ^their  unwarrantable  interference 
had  given  me  the  bile ;  now  I  had  a  great  work,  and  the  bile  was 
only  ad  impediment  which  I  wished  to  get  rid  of.  As  they  had 
given  it  me  when  I  had  no  business  with  it^  I  therefore  begged  they 
would  take  it  again,  and  divide  it  among  themselves,  as  they  were 
many,  and  I  only  one.  Such  a  division  would  make  it  light  to  them, 
and  I  should  get  rid  of  a  heavy  burthen  at  an  easy  rate ;  but  they 
did  not  accept  my  proposition — they  only  laughed  merrily  at  it ;  and 
after  all  we  parted  in  good-humor." 

*  *  *  "On  returning  from  Canterbury,  I  went  to  Wobum 
Abbey,  and  there  spent  my  birthday,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
being  introduced  to  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  whose  Christian  liber- 
ality was  very  gratifying  to  me.  I  gave  a  lecture  at  Wobum ;  and 
while  lecturing,  an  impudent  little  black  dog  wanted  to  eat  my  pulpit. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  had  appointed  a  man  to  make  all  things  ready 
for  my  lecture  in  the  Market  House.  Just  as  I  was  going  to  begin,  he 
says, '  Sir,  you  want  something  to  stand  on  ?'  I  said,  ^  Yes.'  What 
shall  I  get?'  'Oh,  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  hand  will  do.'  So 
what  does  he  do  but  bring  two  or  three  squares  of  greaves  or  oil -cake 
for  me  to  stand  on.  There  might  be  some  fear  of  my  pulpit  melting 
under  my  feet ;  but  I  did  not  much  dread  that,  though  it  proved 
a  little  slippery ^  for  I  had  stood  in  slippery  places  before  without  fall- 
ing. However,  when  speaking,  and  the  whole  audience  as  well  as 
myself  deeply  attentive  to  the  subject,  out  came  the  dog,  and  began 
to  nibble  the  comers  of  the  pulpit,  and  certahily  woilld  have  devoured 
some  part  of  it,  if  a  gentleman  had  not  driven  him  away.  I  kept 
my  countenance  during  this  risible  scene  with  the  usual  gravity ; 
for  if  my  muscles  had  relaxed  ever  so  little,  the  audience  would  have 
soon  been  convulsed  with  laughter.    Things  once  put  in  a  train  for  a 
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school  at  Wobarn,  I  took  leave  of  my  kind  friends,  and  traveled 
down  to  Bristol.  My  former  lectures  had  been  so  well  received,  that 
the  committee  there  entreated  me  immediately  to  give  some  more, 
and  planned  out  four  in  succession.  The  Guildhall,  the  Assembly 
Room,  and  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall  proving  to  small,  the  com- 
mittee  thought  the  best  and  only  thing  to  accommodate  the  people, 
as  a  broad  hat  could  not  find  its  way  into  the  church,  was  to  take 
the  large  Methodist  meeting-house,  and  here  we  had  above  four  thou- 
sand persons  I  A  Methodist  meeting-house,  a  Friend  lecturer,  and 
two  chaplains  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  holding  the  plates  at  the  door, 
and  forty  guineas  in  small  money  in  the  plates,  and  myself  telling 
them  '  that  fifteen  years  ago  I  came  into  this  great  city  poor  and 
needy,  without  a  shilling  or  a  friend  I  Now,  after  this  long  interval, 
I  came  to  plead  for  such  as  I  was  (want  of  education  excepted) — to 
remind  them  of  their  duty  as  Christians,  not  to  leave  one  poor  child, 
male  or  female,  unable  to  read  their  Bibles  now  and  forever — and 
come  with  a  plan  of  education  that  had  stood  the  test  of  experiment, 
and  had  the  patronage  of  the  wise  and  good  of  all  denominations." 

In  1818  Mr.  Lancaster  came  to  America,  to  propagate  his  system 
here.  He  landed  at  New  York,  and  was  kindly  welcomed  by  Cad- 
wallader  D.  Colden,  Dr.  Hosack  and  De  Witt  Clinton.  A  knowledge 
of  his  plans  and  methods  had  preceded  him,  which  were  partially 
incorporated  into  the  schools  of  the  Free  or  Public  School  Society  of 
that  city,  and  into  the  Charity  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  under  the 
auspices  of  Thomas  Scattergood,  and  subsequently  of  Robert  Vaux. 
It  is  difficult  now  to  conceive  the  enthusiastic  hopes  which  the 
friends  of  popular  education  formed  from  the  dissemination  of  the 
monitorial  system  of  instruction  ;*  or  the  cordial  reception  which  was 
at  that  time  given  to  its  advocate. 

*  The  followinf  extracts  will  show  the  extent  of  thii  delusion :— De  Witt  Clinton,  In  a  Speech 
oo  opening  the  enlarged  tree  school  at  New  York,  1810.—**  I  confeta  that  1  recognize  in 
Lancaster  the  benefactor  of  the  human  race.  I  consider  his  system  as  creating  a  new  era  in 
education,  as  a  bleasiiig  sent  down  from  heaven  to  redeem  the  poor  and  distressed  of  this 
world  from  the  power  and  dominion  of  ignorance.  Although  the  merits  of  this  apostle  of 
benevolence,  have  been  generally  acknowledged  in  his  own  country,  and  be  has  received  the 
couutenance  and  protection  of  the  best  men  in  Great  Britain,  yet  caiumny  has  lifted  up  her 
voice  against  him,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  rob  him  of  his  laurels." 

Again  in  his  Message  as  Governor  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York  in  1818,  he  says,  <*  Having 
participated  in  the  first  establishment  of  the  Lancasterian  System  In  this  country ;  having 
carefully  obeerve«l  its  progress  and  witnessed  Its  benefits,  I  can  confidently  recommend  it  as 
an  invaluable  improvement,  which,  by  wonderful  combinatiun  in  expense  and  rapidity  of 
instruction,  has  created  a  new  era  in  education.  The  system  operates  with  the  same  efficacy 
in  education  as  labor-saving  machinery  does  in  the  useful  arts." 

President  Nott,  in  an  address  to  the  students  of  Union  CoUege  July  11,  1811.  exclaims: 
**  Where  is  Lancaster,  who  has  Introduced,  and  Is  introducing  a  new  era  in  education  1"  Ac. 

John  Adams,  writes  to  a  friend  in  Cambridge  :—'*  I  have  heard  friend  Lancaster  with  plea*- 
ure :  be  is  an  excellent  scholastic  and  academic  disciplinarian.  I  was  really  delighted  an4 
enlightened  by  Uial  lecture." 
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Lancasterian  or  Monitorial  Schools  were  established  in  New  Toric, 
Albany,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, Washington,  and  other  principal  dties,  which,  from  time  to 
time,  were  modified,  and  finally  have  lost  all  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  original  model. 

In  1 823  he  resorted  to  Caraccas  on  account  of  the  health  of  his  fam- 
ily. He  went  with  his  son-in-law  and  daughter,  (who  afterwards  settled 
in  Mexico,)  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "was  kindly  received,  prom- 
ised great  things,  honored  with  the  performance  of  little  ones," 
and — after  expressing,  in  no  measured  terms,  his  indignation  at  the 
breach  of  all  the  promises  made  to  him — was  glad  to  leave  his  fam- 
ily, and  escape  with  his  life.  This  was  accomplished  by  a  hasty 
flight  into  the  interior,  from  whence  he  subsequently  reached  the  sea 
shore,  and  embarked  in  a  British  vessel  bound  for  St.  Thomas. 

During  his  stay  in  Caraccas  he  had  entered  a  second  time  into  the 
marriage  state,  and  his  account  of  the  performance  of  the  ceremony 
is  curious,  as  being  probably  the  only  instance  yet  on  record  of  a 
Quaker  wedding  in  South  America. 

The  party  met  in  Lancaster's  school-room.  At  the  time  appointed 
General  Bolivar,  with  his  leading  officers  and  a  large  party  of  gentry 
and  merchants,  assembled.  "Bolivar's  suite,"  he  says  "were  ex- 
tremely puzzled  at  the  large  maps,  some  busying  themselves  with 
looking  for  Caraccas  in  Asia  and  in  Africa.  The  ceremony  com- 
menced by  the  whole  party  being  requested  to  sit  in  silence.  After 
a  time  this  was  broken  by  a  notary,  reciting  the  names  and 
connexions  of  the  parties,  and  proclaiming  that  each  had  promised, 
in  the  fear  of  God,  to  take  the  other  "  for  better  or  worse,  for  richer 
or  poorer,''  and  so  on.  The  witnesses  set  their  hands  and  seals  to 
the  contract ;  Bolivar  signified  his  approval,  and  the  marriage  was 
regarded  by  all  parties  as  binding." 

After  a  short  stay  at  Santa  Cruz  and  St.  Thomas,  where  again  his . 
lectures  were  attended  by  the  governor  and  the  gentry  of  the  island, 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia.  Again  sickness  overtook  him,  and 
poverty,  and  much  sorrow.  In  miserable  lodgings,  with  an  appar- 
ently dying  wife,  pinched  by  want,  and  pressed  hard  by  difficulties 
of  every  kind,  he  appealed  to  the  benevolent,  and  again  his  friends 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  came  to  his  relief.  In  England  Mr. 
Corston  secured  him  an  annuity  ;  and  in  the  United  States,  in  addition 
to  other  aid  from  individuals,  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Now  York 
voted  him  a  grant  of  $600. 

On  the  23d  of  October,  1838,  he  was  run  over  in  the  streets  of 
New  York ;  where  he  died  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age. 
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NOTE. 


We  give  below  brief  biographical  sketches  of  three  of  Lancaster's  liberal 
and  steadfast  friends^  and  early  patrons  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  under  whose  auspices  his  first  school  has  become  an  educational 
power  in  Great  Britain. 

WILLIA.K    GOBSTOK. 

"William  Corston,  an  early  steadfast  friend  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  was  the 
founder  of  the  manufecture  of  "  leghorn  "  in  England.  Having  shown  that»  instead 
of  being  imported,  as  heretofore,  from  Italy  and  France,  it  might  be  manufac- 
tured by  poor  people,  he  opened  a  warehouse  for  its  sale  on  Ludgate-bill.  The 
discovery  attracted  much  notice.  The  "Society  of  Arts"  pronounced  the  in- 
vention a  national  benefit,  and  rewarded  the  inventor  with  a  gold  medal  The 
"  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,"  also  noticed  this  valuable 
branch  of  manufacture  in  their  reports.  After  many  vicissitudes,  some  of  whicli 
obliged  him  more  than  once  to  compound  with  his  creditors,  he  eventually  suc- 
ceeded in  his  undertaking,  and,  after  a  long  and  laborious  hfe,  retired  on  a  small 
property  to  his  native  village  of  Fincham,  in  Norfolk,  where,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  his  career,  he  had  established  a  school  for  poor  children.  It  is  due  to 
this  good  and  honorable  man  to  state,  that  after  emerging  from  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, he  called  his  creditors  together,  and,  with  rare  probity,  paid  eveiy  debt 
in  full. 

William  Corston  was  a  Moravian  by  religious  profession,  a  man  of  tender 
spirit  and  of  warm  affections.  We  have  often  heard  him  relate,  with  brimming 
eyes,  the  circumstance  which  first  led  him  to  take  so  deep  an  interest  in  the 
education  of  poor  children.  "  I  was  going,"  he  used  to  say,  "  when  I  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  through  Buttlane,  Deptford,  when  I  beard  voices  singing, 
and  looking  up,  saw  a  board  on  which  was  inscribed,  "  To  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  benefit  of  poor  children.  This  school  was  erected  by  Dean  Stanhope."  I 
stood  looking  and  musmg  upon  it,  when  the  voices  of  the  children  so  aSected 
me,  that  tears  flowed  down  my  cheeks,  and  the  prayer  immediately  arose  in  my 
heart,  Oh  that  it  may  please  God  that  I  may  have  it  in  my  power  one  day  to 
build  a  school  like  this  for  poor  children  I*  He  accomplished  his  object,  and  the 
school  still  stands,  bearing  the  same  inscription, — "To  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
benefit  of  poor  children." 

Lancaster  never  had  a  more  attached  friend  than  this  good  Samaritan.  In  all 
his  trials  we  find  him  pouring  his  sorrows  into  the  sympathizing  bosom  of  the 
man  whom  he  delights  to  call  his  "friend,"  his  "fellow-laborer,"  his  "brother," 
his  "  best  beloved  and  fidthfol  one," — and  he  never  appeals  in  vain.  In  later 
years,  Mr.  Corston  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Fincham,  where  he  died  on  the  25th 
of  May,  1843,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

JOSEPH  FOX. 

Joseph  Fox,  to  whom  Lancaster  was  introduced  in  1807,  was  a  medical  man, 
not  leas  eminent  for  his  professional  skill,  than  for  his  extensive  and  diversified 
benevolence.    He  was,  like  Corston,  a  man  of  quick  feelings,  and  of  sensitive 
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and  made  him  the  airaw*pl&it  manafacturer. 
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natore.  In  religions  sentiment  he  was  either  an  Independent  or  a  Baptist,  w« 
are  not  sure  which.  Fox,  while  at  Dover,  was  taken  by  the  late  Sir  John  Jack- 
son, with  whom  he  was  residing,  to  hear  Lancaster  lecture,  and  sudi  was  the 
effect  produced  upon  him  bj  the  fervid  oratory  of  the  speaker,  that  at  the  oon- 
dusion  of  the  lecture  he  rose,  and  with  the  greatest  emotion  and  solemnity 
exclaimed,  "  Were  I  to  hold  my  peace,  after  what  I  have  now  heard  and  ex- 
perienced, the  stones  might  ciy  out  against  ma"  His  heart  and  hand  were, 
from  this  moment,  truly  devoted  to  the  work. 

On  his  return  to  London,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  meet  Lancaster  to  din- 
ner at  Ludgate-hill,  and  Mr.  Gorston  thus  describes  the  interview: — 

After  dinner,  our  first  subject  was  the  debt  '*  Well,  Joseph,"  said  Mr.  Fox, 
'*  what  do  you  owe  now  ?  Do  you  owe  a  thousand  pounds  ?"  He  only  replied, 
^  Yes."  After  a  little  time,  he  asked,  "  Do  you  owe  two  thousand  pounds  ?"  A 
significant  pause  ensued.  Joseph  again  replied,  "  Yes."  The  third  time  he 
inquired,  with  increased  earnestness,  affectionately  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder, 
"Do  you  owe  Ikree  thousand  pounds?"  Joseph  burst  into  tears.  "You  must 
Qsk  William  Gorston,"  said  he.  "  He  knows  better  what  I  owe  than  I  do  my- 
self" Mr.  Fox  then,  rising  from  his  seat,  and  addressing  me^  solemnly  said, 
"  Sir,  I  am  come  to  London  to  see  the  devil  in  his  worst  shape ;  tell  me  what  he 
owes."  "Why,  Sir,"  I  replied,  "it  is  nearer  four  thousand  than  three."  He 
returned  to  his  chair,  and  seemed  for  some  time  to  be  absorbed  in  prayer ;  not  a 
word  passed  from  either  of  us.  Mr.  Fox  at  length  rose,  and,  addressmg  me, 
sud,  "  Sir,  I  can  do  it  with  your  assistance."  I  replied,  "  I  know.  Sir,  that  God 
has  sent  you  to  help  us;  and  all  that  I  can  do  is  at  your  command."  He  re- 
joined, "I  can  only  at  present  lay  my  hand  upon  two  thousand  pounds.  Will 
you  accept  all  the  bills  I  draw  upon  you?  and  every  one  shall  have  twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound,  and  mterest  if  they  require  it"  I  replied,  "  I  will"  We 
then  all  instantly  rose,  and  embraced  each  other  like  children,  shedding  tears  of 
affection  and  joy.  "The  cause  is  saved  1"  exdaimed  Mr.  Fox.  I  replied, 
"Yes;  and  a  threefold  cord  is  not  easily  broken."  Thus,  through  the  gracious 
and  almighty  hand  of  Him,  who  prospers  his  own  cause,  and  makes  it  to 
triumph  over  all  its  enemies  and  obstacles, — ^thus  was  the  foundation  laid  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  institution,  which  was  destined  to  confer  the  blessing  of 
Christian  education  upon  millions  and  millions  of  mankind. 

We  unmediately,  and  with  renewed  energy,  proceeded  with  the  work.  Two 
days  after,  the  bills,  forty-four  in  number,  were  drawn,  accepted,  and  given  to 
the  creditors ;  and,  with  gratitude  to  the  Divine  goodness,  it  may  be  added,  that 
they  were  all  honored  as  they  become  due. 

Soon  after  this  we  were  joined  by  several  valuable  friends;  and  on  Mardi 
1,  1808,  a  committee  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  following  persons: —  ' 

(Their  names  ore  given  in  the  order  in  whidi  they  engaged  in  the  work.) 

Thouas  Stubgb,  William  Allen, 

William  Gobston,  John  Jackson, 

Joseph  Fox,  Joseph  Foster. 

From  this  Ume  the  accounts  were  properly  kept,  the  trustees  holding  them- 
selves responsible  to  the  public.  Nevertheless,  they  were  farther  called  upon 
to  advance  large  sums,  from  time  to  time,  and  for  nine  years  cheerfully  sustained 
the  burden  of  a  debt  of  £8,000. 

At  length,  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  attended  the  committee,  observed  that  it  was 
a  shame  that  a  benevolent  public  should  let  six  gentlemen  be  so  ikr  in  advance 
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for  80  long  a  time ;  and  proposed  that  a  hundred  friends  should  be  sought  for, 
who  would  undertake  to  subscribe  or  collect  £100  each  for  the  work.  In  three 
years  this  plan  proved  successful,  and  in  that  time  was  raised  £11,040,  by  which 
a  new  school  was  built,  and  the  establishment  greatly  enlarged.  And  in  the 
year  1817,  the  trustees  were  exonerated. 

Mr.  Fox  deyoted  himself  with  characteristic  energy  to  the  work  he  had  un- 
dertaken, and  on  the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  in 
1808,  he  became  its  secretary — an  office  which  he  rendered  honorable  by  his 
gpratuitous  but  unceasing  and  unabated  labors.  He  died  on  the  11th  of  April, 
1816,  at  the  early  age  of  forty  years. 

WILLIAK    ALLEN. 

WiLUAM  Allen  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  January,  1*788,  of  poor  parents, 
both  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silk, 
in  Spitalflelds,  London.  Until  he  was  two  and  twenty,  he  worked  with  his 
fitther.*  But,  although  "  diligent  and  attentiye,"  he  had  no  taste  for  the  manu- 
facture of  silk.  His  mind  had  already  received  a  decided  bias  in  favor  of  scien- 
tific pursuits.  Even  while  a  child  he  had  "  a  particular  predilection  for  chemis- 
try, and  was  persevering  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  an  experimental  knowledge  of 
this  science.  Astronomy  was  also  a  fiivorite  study,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  had  himself  constructed  a  telescope  with  which  he  could  see  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter.  In  describing  the  circumstance,  he  said,  that  "  not  being  strong  in 
cash,"  he  was  obliged  to  go  economically  to  work ;  he  accordingly  purchased  an 
eye-piece,  an  object  glass,  for  which  he  paid  one  shilling;  he  then  bought  a  sheet 
of  pasteboard,  which  cost  twopence ;  and,  having  made  his  tubes,  and  adjusted 
his  glasses,  he  found,  to  his  great  delight,  that  the  moons  were  visible.  Thus, 
for  fourteenpenco,  he  obtained  a  source  of  e^joyment^  the  recollection  of  which 
always  afforded  him  pleasure. 

The  dose  of  the  year,  1792,  first  associates  William  Allen  with  Plough  Court, 
liOmbard  Street;  Joseph  Gumey  Bevan  having  introduced  him  into  the  chemi- 
cal establishment  carried  on  there  under  his  able  superintendence.  In  this  new 
and  more  agreeable  situation  his  peculiar  talents  soon  became  manifest  He 
devoted  himself  with  characteristic  ardor  to  the  duties  of  his  position,  and  with- 
in tliree  years,  in  consequence  of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Bevan,  he  became  lead- 
ing partner  in  the  house,  and  opened  a  laboratory  at  Plaistow.  Soon  after  this, 
he  unites  with  other  Friends  in  the  formation  of  a  philosophical  society  ;f  takes 
to  "sitting  up  all  night,  preparing  for  lectures  and  making  experiments;"  be- 
comes "very  low"  for  want  of  letters  from  a  pertain  "dear  Mary  Hamilton," 
then  residing  at  Redruth ;  and,  finally,  as  after  this  intimation  might  be  ex- 
pected, is  happily  married  to  the  lady  of  his  choice. 

W^illiam  Allen  was  now  a  busy  and  a  prosperous  man.  Literary  and  scien- 
tific pursuits,  the  claims  of  an  extending  business,  experiments,  lectures,  meet- 
ings at  Guy's,  and  medical  studies,  employed  his  days  and  frequently  absorbed 
his  nights ;  while  competence,  peace,  and  domestic  felicity  shed  their  blessings 
on  his  path,  and  cheered  and  refreshed  him  under  labors  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  overwhelming. 

*  Mr.  Allen  kept  a  **  Diary,"  from  which  tbia  Sketch  it  gleaned. 

t  Lake  Howard,  William  PbiUipc,  Joseph  Fox,  W.  H.  Pcpys.  and  Bemuel  Wooda,  were 
among  the  earliest  members.  Aslley  Cooper,  Dr.  Babington,  Tilloch,  and  others,  joined 
aAerwards. 
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The  first  intimation  we  have  in  Mr.  Allen^a  journal  of  philanthropic  movemeni 
is  found  under  date  of  December,  1796,  when  he  purposes,  if  he  can  get  a  little 
more  at  liberty,  to  lay  some  plan  for  the  amelioration  of  the  state  of  the  poor. 
The  following  year,  about  the  same  time,  William  Phillips  and  himself  united  to 
form  what  was  long  after  known  as  "  The  Spitalfields  Soup  Sodety."  Into  tiiis 
scheme  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul.  A  large  and  effective  committee  was 
formed ;  liberal  contributions  were  secured ;  and  a  vast  amount  of  suffering  was 
alleviated,  at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  In  March,  1*798,  his  name  was  pro- 
posed on  the  committee  of  "The  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor;"  but  he  is  "in  a  strait  about  it,"  as  many  of  the  members  are  of  the 
nobility  and  he  is  "fearful"  that  he  "may  not  keep  hft  place  as  a  Friend^ 
This  difficulty  was,  however,  soon  overcome ;  no  one  being  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Society  to  which  he  belonged.  In  1800,  and  1801, 
the  Soup  Society  was  again  in  operation,  (bread  was  then  sometimes  seventeen- 
pence  halfpenny  the  quartern  loa^  and  all  other  food  proportionably  dear;)  and 
day  after  day  is  devoted  to  "  the  soup-house,"  "  the  soup  committee,"  "  domi- 
ciliary visits  to  the  poor,"  and  such  like  labors  of  love. 

Mr.  Allen  does  not  appear  to  have  been  actually  elected  a  member  of  the 
committee  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  until  May,  1805,  but  in  spirit  he 
was  united  with  it  from  his  youth  up.*  His  intimacy  with  Olarkson  commenced 
in  1Y94,  Plough  Court  being  frequently  the  home  of  "that  apostle  of  humanity," 
when  in  town,  on  the  business  of  the  slave-trade.  In  1841,  he  paid  his  last 
visit  to  Playford  HalL  They  were  then  both  old  men,  and  they  spent  a  happy 
hour  in  discoursing  on  old  times.  At  parting,  Allen,  deeply  affected,  could  only 
say,  "The  Lord  bless  thee  I"  Clarkson  wept  They  had  been  friends  for  half 
a  century,  and  they  had  a  mutual  conviction  that  they  should  meet  no  more  on 
earth. 

The  date  of  Mr.  Allen^s  first  introduction  to  "Wilberforce  is  not  given.  He 
dines  with  him,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  in  August,  1805,  where  he  meets 
with  Charles  Grant,  and  others.  From  this  time  an  intimacy  subsisted  between 
them  which  lasted  for  life.  On  the  30th  July,  1833,  Mr.  AUen  notes  in  Iiia 
diary,  "  Yesterday,  died  William  Wilberforce,"  "  His  warfare  is  accomplished ; 
his  course  is  finished ;  he  kept  the  faith.  Those  who  regard  him  merely  as  a 
philanthropist^  in  the  worldly  sense  of  that  abused  term,  know  but  little  of  his 
character;  his  philanthropy  took  its  origin  in  love  to  God,  it  was  kindled  at  the 
sacred  fire  of  Divine  love,  and  it  burned  with  such  bright  and  steady  luster  only 
because  it  was  duly  replenished  from  its  hallowed  80urce."f 

In  July,  1808,  a  party  of  seven  J  dined  together  in  Plough  Court,  and  formed 
"  The  Society  for  diffusing  Information  on  the  Subject  of  Punishment  by  Death ;" 
Basil  Montague  undertaking  to  open  a  communication  with  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
on  the  subject  Mr.  Allen's  anxiety  for  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal  code 
was  very  great,  and  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  criminals  condemned  to  die  for  com- 

*  The  IHtle  band  of  laborers  who  first  formed  themselves  into  a  committee,  to  promote  the 
great  work  of  abolition,  were— William  Dlllwyn,  Oeorge  Harrison,  Samuel  Hoare,  Thomas 
Knowles,  M.  D.,  John  Lloyd,  and  Joseph  Woods.  Their  first  meeting  was  held  in  1783.  The 
mode  they  pnrsaed  was,  enlightening  the  public  mind,  and  some  of  their  eflbrts  proved  highly 
useful.  In  1787,  a  society  was  formed  upon  a  more  extended  scale,  when  the  names  of  Gran- 
ville Sharpe,  Thomas  Clarkson,  and  several  others,  were  added  to  the  committee. 

t  These  observations  were  adopted  from  a  brief  obituary  of  the  deceased. 

t  Basil  Montague,  Thomas  Farley,  B.  M  Foster,  It  Phillips,  F.  Smith,  J.  O.  Bevaa,aQd  Luke 
Howard. 
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paratiyely  dighi  oflTencee  were  always  unwearied  and  fluently  successful.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  now,  that  so  late  as  1813,  the  greatest  efforts  were  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law  from  being  carried  into  effect 
on  a  poor  wretch,  not  twenty-two  years  of  age,  extremely  ignorant,  unable 
either  to  read  or  write,  and  exhibitid^  no  indications  of  a  ferocious  disposition— 
who,  it  seems,  crept  in  «t  the  window  of  a  house,  stole  property  to  the  amount 
of  a  fbw  shillings,  and  withdrew  without  any  attempt  to  commit  a  personal  in- 
jury. Yet  this  was  the  fiict  Well  might  Mr.  Allen,  writing,  as  a  last  resource, 
a  long  personal  letter  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  indignantly  exclaim,  "  Shall  a  person — 
to  whom,  be  it  remembered,  society  has  failed  in  its  duty,  by  suffering  him  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance — for  the  crime  of  stealing  to  the  amount  of  a  few  shillings, 
and  without  any  aggravating  circumstances,  suffer  the  very  same  punishment 
which  you  inflict  upon  him  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  most  barbarous  murder, 
and,  in  short,  endure  the  greatest  punishment  which  one  human  being  can  in- 
flict upon  another?  To  reform  the  guilty,  and  to  restore  them  as  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  is  a  glorious  triumph  of  humanity,  and  marks  a  state 
rising  in  the  scale  of  civilization ;  but  to  have  no  other  resource  than  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  reminds  me  of  the  miserable  supterfuge  of  a  barbarous  age, 
barren  in  expedients  to  save,  strong  only  to  destroy." 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  appeal  was  successful.  "I  am  glad,"  says 
Mr.  Allen,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis,  "  that  this  affair  has  given  me 
an  opportunity  of  being  better  acquainted  with  Lord  Sidmouth's  real  character, 
of  which,  from  what  I  have  seen  myself  I  shall  think  more  higlily  than  ever." 

Early  in  the  year  1813,  Mr.  Allen  was  planning  the  establishment  of  "Sa- 
vings Banks."  "  Hast  thou"  (he  writes  to  Richard  Reynolds,  of  Bristol,) "  turned 
thy  attention  to  the  subject  of  a  bank  for  the  poor,  in  which  their  little  savings 
of  threepence  or  sixpence  a  week  might  accumulate  for  their  benefit?  I  have 
consulted  Morgan,  the  great  calculator,  and  ho  is  to  sketch  me  a  plan."  Three 
years  afterwards  (January  the  20th,  1816,)  he  notes,  "Charles  Barclay,  Charles 
Dudley,  and  Robert  Stevens,  met  me  at  Plough  Court,  on  the  subject  of  savings 
banks  for  the  poor,  and  we  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  building." 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1814,  "Wilberforce  calls  upon  him,  and  states  that 
"  he  has  he&rd  that  the  Lascars  and  Chinese  kept  at  Ratcliff  had  been  very  ill 
use^'  Would  Clarkson  and  himself  see  what  could  be  done?  This  was 
enough.  Away  he  flies  to  the  rescue  of  these  unfortunate  strangers.  An  ord^r 
was  immediately  obtained,  to  visit  and  inspect  the  barracks  where  two  hundred 
were  lodged ;  and  a  "  Lascar  Society  "  is  immediately  founded.  The  committee 
meet  regularly  at  Plough  Court ;  Mr.  Wontner,  of  the  Minories,  and  other  hu- 
mane inhabitants  of  the  distrtct,  having  kindly  undertaken  to  act  on  behalf  of 
these  poor  creatures.  The  same  year  he  is  assisting  in  the  formation  of  "the 
Peace  Society,"  and  in  1815  projecting  an  institution  for  the  reformation  of 
juvenile  criminals. 

But  there  is  literally  no  end  of  his  devices  for  doing  good.  The  diary  groans 
under  his  activities.  The  very  pages  become  heavy  and  oppressed  with  the 
ever  returning  record  of  conferences,  committees,  and  appointments.  We  shall 
therefore  only  add,  that  in  June,  1816,  "  with  the  sole  object  of  stimulating  to 
virtue  and  active  benevolence,  by  pointing  out  to  those  who  have  the  disposi- 
tion and  the  power  the  means  of  gratifying  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart,  and 
to  show  that  all,  even  the  poorest,  may  render  material  assistance  in  ameliora- 
ting the  condition  of  man/'  he  established,  and  with  the  help  of  friends  con- 
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ducted  a  periodical  entitled  the  "  FkHafUhropisC*  This  joumai,  wnicb  was 
warmly  supported  by  Olarkson,  Brougham,  William  Crawford,  and  manj  other 
benerolent  individuals,  was  continued  till  1820,  having  by  that  time  extended 
to  seven  octavo  volumes. 

To  the  promotion  of  popular  education,  Mr.  Allen,  it  is  well  known,  was 
through  life  zealously  devoted.  In  mentioning  the  firs^  visit  he  paid  to  Lan- 
caster's school,  in  the  Borough  Road,  he  says,  "I  can  never  forget  the  impres- 
sion which  the  scene  made  upon  me.  Here  I  beheld  a  thousand  children  col- 
lected from  the  streets,  where  they  were  learning  nothing  but  mischief^  all 
reduced  to  the  most  perfect  order,  and  training  to  habits  of  subordination  and 
usefulness,  while  learning  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel  from  the  Bible.  The 
feelings  of  the  spectator  while  contemplating  the  results  which  might  take  place 
in  this  country  and  the  world  in  general,  by  the  extension  of  the  system  thus 
brought  into  practice  by  this  meritorious  young  man,  were  overpowering,  and 
found  vent  in  tears  of  joy." 

In  the  year  1808,  Lancaster  redgned  his  affairs,  which  were  then  sadly  em- 
barrassed, into  the  hands  of  trustees ;  and  on  the  formation  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  which  took  place  in  the  course  of  that  year,  Mr.  Allen 
became  treasurer.*  His  advances  for  some  years  after  the  appointment  were 
heavy,  and  frequently  under  circumstances  which  involved  risk  of  repayment 
An  extraordinaiy  effort  was  required  to  raise  funds  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt  with  which  the  Society  was  encumbered,  and  it  was  at  length  only  accom- 
plished by  enormous  sacrifices  of  time  on  the  part  of  a  few  individuals.  The 
misunderstanding  which  soon  after  sprang  up  between  Lancaster  and  his  trus- 
tees greatly  aggravated  a  burden  which  had  already  become  nearly  insupportable. 

The  first  thing  needed  was  a  regular  set  of  books,  and  properly  arranged 
accounts.  These  Mr.  Allen  undertook  to  prepare,  and  he  speaks  of  "laboring 
OS  hard  in  unravelling  matters"  as  ever  he  did  in  his  own  concerns.  This,  how- 
ever, was  but  the  beginning  of  trouble.  The  books  and  accounts  arranged,  and 
a  sufficient  sum  of  money  raised  on  loan  at  five  per  cent,  to  place  the  estab- 
lishment on  a  permanent  basis,  subscriptions  had  to  be  secured,  expendlturo 
reduced,  operations  systemized,  buildiugs  erected,  a  society  in  name  to  be  made 
a  society  in  fact ;  and  all  had  to  be  effected  under  a  load  of  obloquy,  and  !n  the 
fi9ice  of  unceasing  misrepresentation.  A  work  like  this  required  years  of  labor, 
and  the  diary  bears  witness  that  years  were*cheeHully  devoted  to  it 

In  1811,  notes  occur  to  this  effect; — "Very  much  overdone  this  week.  I 
think  school  concerns  altogether  have  taken  up  nearly  three  days."  Again,  in 
1812,  "Of  all  the  concerns  that  I  have  anything  to  do  with,  the  Lancasterian 
lies  the  most  heavily  on  my  mind."  Again,  in  1814,  "Busy  at  school  accounts, 
much  exhausted."  And  thus  on  he  went,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  year 
after  year.  School  meetings,  canvassings  for  Inoney,  journeys,  and  foreign 
correspondence,  regularly  alternated  with  lectures,  experiments,  business,  and 
social  obligations;  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  which  received  the  closest 
and  most  constant  attention. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe,  in  the  midst  of  these  engrossing  labors,  a  not  un- 
frequent  recurrence  to  higher  and  more  spiritual  considerations;  and  we  think 
we  can  sometimes  trace  a  sort  of  secret  link  between  the  daUy  trial  and  the 
evening  meditation.  After  a  weary  day,  spent  in  thankless  efforts  to  do  good, 
how  touching  is  the  following  record: — "Still  under  depression ;  my  little  stock 

*  Thia  office  he  tuMalned  ibr  tbirtj-five  years. 
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of  faith  almost  exhausted ;  and  yet  I  can  homblj  say,  in  the  multitude  of  things 
which  harass  my  mind,  the  main  object  is  the  good  of  others;  for  tliis  I  have 
in  great  measure  given  up  my  own  gratification,  for  if  instead  of  these  tilings 
my  time  were  devoted  to  philosophical  pursuits  and  experiments,  to  which  I  am 
naturally  so  prone^  the  path  to  honor  and  distinction  stands  fiur  before  me. 
May  the  sacrifice  be  accepted  above  1"  We  could  almost  imagine,  on  reading 
these  lines,  that  the  voice  of  his  mother  was  even  then  sounding  in  his  ears 
the  tender  appeal — "  Come,  my  beloved,  if  a  right  hand  or  a  right  eye  be  called 
for,  give  it  up.  The  Lord  loves  a  cheerful  giver,  and  he  will  restore  the  an 
hundredfold." 

The  deep  personal  attachment  which  subsisted  between  the  parties  engaged 
hi  the  propagation  of  Lancaster's  plans  was  both  singular  and  sustaining.  Fox 
writes  to  Allen,  "Let  us  cheer  each  other;  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not  In 
tlie  whole  of  the  struggle  my  mind  has  been  supported  by  a  consciousness  of 
the  close  fellowship  of  heart  which  was  ever  to  be  found  in  you,  and  I  hope 
that  so  long  as*we  are  spared  in  this  present  sphere  of  action  we  shall  be  like 
Jonathan  and  David."  Allen  notes,  "Dear  Fox  and  I  traced  the  gracious  sup- 
port of  Divine  Providence  under  the  work,  and  were  comforted."  In  writing 
to  him,  he  says,  "  No  great  an  important  object  was  ever  attained  without  con- 
siderable exertion;  but  when  we  are  associated  with  those. we  love,  as  I  firmly 
believe  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  we  may,  perhaps,  adopt  the  lines  of 
Cowper: — 

*  And  one  in  lieart,  tn  parpow,  and  dengn, 
Gird  up  each  other  to  the  race  divine.' " 

So,  in  writing  to  Joseph  Foster,  an  excellent  man,  to  whom  he  was  united 
by  the  strongest  ties  of  personal  regard,  and  tlio  value  of  whose  long-continued 
labors  in  the  school  cause  it  would  be  impossible  to  overestimate,  he  says,  "  I 
have  often  been  very  thankfbl  in  liaviug  such  a  coadjutor  as  thou  art  I  do  not 
think  we  have  entered  into  the  work  altogether  in  our  own  wiU,  and  humbly 
trust  that  we  may  be  made  instrumental  in  doing  much  good." 

School  affairs,  at  tliis  crisis,  brought  Mr.  Allen  into  almost  constant  commu- 
nication with  members  of  tlie  royal  family,  and  other  distinguislied  persons. 
The  acquaintance  with  the  Duke  of  Kent  thus  commenced,  eventually  ripened 
into  mutual  and  sincere  regard.  His  royal  Highness  frec[uently  consulted  Mr. 
Allen  confidentially  in  relation  to  his  own  personal  affairs,  treated  him  as  an 
attached  friend,  and  subsequently  induced  him  to  act  officially  on  his  behalf. 
The  duke's  grateful  sense  of  his  services  was  from  time  to  time  expressed  in 
very  gratifying  terms. 

In  1823,  Mr.  Allen  is  recording  thoughts,  as  to  the  best  method  of  "  making 
an  inroad  upon  the  present  demoralizing  system  of  paying  agricultural  laborers 
out  of  the  poor's  rate,  by  building  cottages  for  them,  and  giving  them  some 
land;"  and,  in  1824,  we  find  him,  while  lodging  at  Brighton,  going  over  to  Lind- 
field  to  procure  ground  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  industry.  In  1825, 
he  erected  commodious  school-rooms  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  with  work- 
shops adjoinuig.  To  these  schools,  in  which  throe  teachers  were  employed, 
lending  libraries  were  attached.  Somo  of  the  elder  boys  wero  engaged,  during 
a  portion  of  the  day,  on  the  school-fitrm,  under  a  skillful  husbandman ;  some  in 
a  printing  office,  and  others  in  different  works  of  manual  labor.  The  girls  were 
taught  needle-work  and  knitting,  and  the  in&nts  learnt  to  make  patdiwork,  and 
to  plait  straw. 
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Soon  after  the  establishment  of  these  schools,  and  old  friend  of  Mr.  Allen*a, 
ttie  late  John  Smitli,  M.  P.,  of  Dale  Park,  visited  the  place,  and,  approving  the 
object,  purchased  the  estate  of  Graveley,  consisting  of  about  a  hundred  acres, 
in  .the  immediate  neighborhood  of  lindfieldf  and  subsequentlj  built  upon  it 
eighteen  cottages  for  laborers,  with  an  acre-and-a-quarter  of  land  to  each. 
Seven  other  cottages,  with  from  five  to  six  acres  each,  were  also  erected,  and  a 
small  house,  as  an  occasional  residence  for  Mr.  Allen.  Here  he  spent  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  his  later  years.  It  was  his  favorite  retreat,  the  chosen 
spot  to  which  he  always  retired  when  fatigued  with  the  bustle  and  business  of 
London.  Here,  too,  he  enjoyed  a  longer  period  of  domestic  felicity  than  had 
been  his  lot  during  any  portion  of  his  previous  history.  After  the  decease  of 
his  daughter,  in  1827,  he  became,  for  the  third  time,  a  married  man,  uniting 
lumself  with  Mrs.  Birkbeck,  a  widow  lady,  of  tlie  Society  of  Friends,  with  whom 
he  had  long  been  on  terms  of  intimate  friendsliip.  This  union,  which  proved  a 
Yory  happy  one,  lasted  for  eight  years,  when  it  was  termmated  by  her  death, 
which  took  place  in  1835. 

A  pamphlet  "  on  the  manner  of  cultivating  different  articles,  with  directions 
lor  the  rotation  of  crops,"  which  he  published  here,  under  the  title  of  ^'Colonies 
at  J9bm«,"  has  passed  through  several  editions;  and  another,  "On  (he  Means 
of  Diminishing  the  Poor's  Baie^"  was  fiivorably  received  at  the  time  of  its  ap- 
pearance. A  "  cottage  society,"  which  he  succeeded  in  establishing,  and  which 
was  afterwards  entitled  "  Tlio  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  Laboring 
Classes,"  also  effected  much  good.  After  long-continued  effort,  and  many  a 
struggle  with  prejudice  and  supineness,  his  persevering  exertions  at  length 
produced  an  obvious  effect  upon  the  habits  of  the  people.  The  appearance  of 
the  children  became  more  orderly  and  respectable ;  the  dwcUiugs  of  the  cot- 
tagers presented  comforts  to  which  the  poor  man  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger ; 
and  many  were  withdrawn  from  dependence  on  the  parish,  in  consequence  of 
the  allotment  of  land*  enabling  them  to  provide  for  their  famihes  by  their  own 
industry.  The  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Earl  o^  Chidiester,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  visited  him  at  the  cot- 
tage, and  expressed  their  interest  in  his  plans.  Mr.  Allen  himself  always  re- 
gorded  the  experiment  at  Lindfield  as  being,  in  an  economical  view,  a  success- 
ful one.  Many  of  his  most  judicious  friends  considered  it  to  be,  in  that  respect, 
&  failure.  The  true  state  of  tilings  may  probably  be  gathered  iVom  two  very 
•iguiticant  lines  in  his  journal,  under  date  of  October  29, 1834.  "  I  leave  Lind- 
field,"  he  says,  "  this  time  with  a  pleasing  convictioa  that  all  the  tenants  are  in 
a  way  to  pay  tlieir  rents."  "Whether  they  did  actually  pay  them  is  not  recorded. 
AVe  doubt  not  that,  under  any  circumstances,  their  slumbers  were  undisturbed 
by  dread  of  ejection  or  distress  warrant.  "When  told  that  he  was  too  sanguine 
and  to  enthusiastic,  his  reply  was,  "  It  is  very  possible  that  I  am  too  sanguine. 
I  remember  what  Charles  James  Fox  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the 
friends  of  the  slave-merchants  within  those  walls  charged  the  abolitionists  with 
enthusiasrov — turning  to  the  Speaker  he  exclaimed,  'Knthusiasm,  sir!  why, 
tliere  never  was  any  good  done  in  the  world  without  enthusiasm.*  We  must 
feel  warm  upon  our  projects,  otherwise,  from  the  discouragements  we  are  sure 
to  meet  with  here,  they  will  drop  through." 

On  this  principle  he  acted  through  life.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  December, 
1B43. 
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The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  had  its  origin,  in  1808,  in  an 
association  of  the  friends  of  the  education  of  the  poor  to  relieve  Joseph 
Lancaster  from  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  which  had  accrued  in  the 
erection  of  a  building  on  the  Borough  Road,  Southwark,  London,  for  the 
accommodation  of  young  persons,  monitors  in  his  school,  whom  he  had 
undertalcen  to  qualify  as  schoolmasters.  That  school — ^now  widely  known 
as  the  Borough  Ro^d  School,  under  the  auspices  of  this  Society  became 
the  Model  and  Training  School,  as  well  as  the  central  depository  and 
office  of  one  of  the  greatest  educational  associations  in  the  world,  whose 
annual  expenditure  for  1859  amounted  to  over  $100,000 — ^was  originally 
organized  by  Mr.  Lancaster  in  1798.  His  own  narrative  will  best  trace 
its  early  history  down  to  its  connection  with  this  Society. 

"  The  undertaking  was  begun  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  an  affection- 
ate parent  My  father  gave  the  school-room  rent  free,  and,  after  fitting 
up  the  forms  and  desks  myself,  I  had  the  pleasure,  before  I  was  18,-  of 
having  near  90  children  under  instruction,  many  of  whom  I  educated  free 
of  expense.  As  the  number  of  scholars  continued  to  increase  I  soon  had 
occasion  to  rent  larger  premises. 

"  A  season  of  scarcity  brought  the  wants  of  poor  'families  closely  under 
my  notice :  at  this  time  a  number  of  very  liberal  persons  enabled  me  to 
feed  the  hungry  children.  In  the  course  of  this  happy  exertion,  I  be- 
came intimately  acquainted  with  the  state  of  many  industrious  poor 
families,  whose  necessities  had  prevented  the  payment  of  the  small  price 
of  their  children's  tuition,  some  of  whom  had  accumulated  arrears  for 
many  weeks.  In  every  such  case  I  remitted  the  arrears,  and  continued 
the  children's  instruction  free  of  expense. 

**  The  state  of  the  poor,  combined  with  the  feelings  of  my  mind,  had  now 
blended  the  pay  school  with  a  free  school  Two  benevolent  private 
friends  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  for  five  or  six  poor  children  at 
the  low  price  I  had  fixed  as  the  assize  of  education  or  mental  bread  for 
my  neigborhood.  I  easily  induced  these  friends  to  place  the  money  they 
gave,  6U  jpoy,  in  the  form  of  a  subscription. 

"  The  numbers  now  increased,  and  a  new  school-room  became  necessary. 
It  was  happily  provided.  The  second  building  I  owe  to  the  benevolence 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Somervillc,  who  appeared  to  be  sent  by 

•  Thifc  account  in  drawn  op  from  a  "  Report  of  Joseph  Fletcher^  on  the  Nbrmai  and  Model 
Sehoola  of  the  Britith  and  Foreign  School  Societjf,"  and  from  (he  "  Annual  Rtporte  "  of  the 
Society. 
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Providence  to  open  wide  before  me  the  portals  of  usefulness  for  the  good 
of  the  poor. 

**  The  children  now  came  in  for  education  like  flocks  of  sheep ;  and  the 
number  so  greatly  increased  as  to  place  me  in  that  state  which  is  said  to 
be  the  mother  of  invention.  The  old  plan  of  education,  in  which  I  had 
been  hitherto  conversant,  was  daily  proved  inadequate  to  the  purposes 
of  instruction  on  a  large  scale.  In  every  respect  I  had  to  explore  a  new 
and  untrodden  path.  My  continual  endeavors  have  been  happily  crowned 
with  success. 

'*  A  youth  of  18,  entering  into  my  first  pursuit  with  all  the  energy  I  was 
capable  of — ^a  father^s  table,  free  from  expensive  habits — a  simple  man- 
ner of  living,  and  having  no  rent  to  pay — a  stranger  to  the  love  of  gain — 
relying  on  the  blessing  of  heaven  to  prosper  my  exertions :  hard  things 
have  become  easy,  and  rough  ways  plain  before  me.*' 

Such  was  the  Borough  Road  School  from  1798  to  1804 — the  first  six 
years  of  its  existence.  • 

In  1805  the  sum  of  4001.  was  raised,  in  donations,  as  a  capital  for 
TRAINIK6  scHOOLiiASTERS,  by  boarding  youths  for  that  purpose.  "  This 
subscription,"  says  Mr.  Lancaster,  *' emboldened  me  to  board,  clothe, 
and  apprentice  for  several  years,  a  number  of  yoimg  lads  then  leading 
monitors  in  my  school. 

Here  we  have  the  germ  of  all  subsequent  institutions  for  training  ele- 
mentary teachers ;  it  may  be  termed  the  first  normal  school  established 
in  England. 

"  Up  to  this  period,*^  he  says,  ''I  had  not  contracted  any  material  debt 
My  embarrassments  commenced  in  consequence  of  the  erection  of  the 
very  plain  buildings  .which  were  absolutely  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  young  men  and  lads  I  undertook  to  qualify  for  schoolmasters.*^ 

It  was  at  this  crisis  in  his  fortunes,  that  in  1808,  "when  he  and  his 
plans  were  comparatively  but  little  known — when  but  few  of  the  schools 
were  established — when  the  subscriptions  for  training  masters  were  re- 
duced to  little  more  than  those  of  the  King  and  the  Royal  Family — ^when 
the  founder  was  in  debt  between  four  and  five  thousand  pounds,  and  was 
harassed  by  lawsuits — ^when  the  whole  was  upon  the  brink  of  utter  ruin,** 
that  the  whole  undertaking  was  rescued  by  Joseph  Fox,  who  "  advanced 
about  2000Z.  out  of  his  own  private  fortune,  and  made  himself  responsi- 
ble for  as  much  more  as  was  requisite  to  settle  in  full  with  all  the  cred- 
itors ;**  and  never  thenceforth  relaxing  in  his  exertions,  in  spite  of  oppo- 
sition and  ingratitude,  he  continued  to  be  the  honorary  secretary  of  the 
association  of  which  he  thus  became  the  second  founder,  until  his  death 
in  1816.  This  association  was  at  first,  in  1808,  called  the  ^*  Royal  Lan- 
castorian  Institution  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Children  of  the 
Poor  \^  but  by  the  rules  and  regulations  shortly  afterwards  adopted  for 

the  government  of  the  institution,  and  which  still  remain  in  force,  it  was 

^ ■ 

*  Report  of  Joseph  I^ncaster's  progress  from  1798.  as  quoted  in  the  ^Proceedings  of  an 
Edueational  Conference  held  hy  the  Britiah  and  Foreign  School  SocUsty^  on  the  14/A  and  16/A 
JtforcA,  1844,"  pablished  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee. 
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designated  "  the  Institution  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Laboring 
and  Manufacturing  Glasses  of  Society  of  every  Religious  Persuasion," 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  making  manifest  the  extent  of  its  objects,  "  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society."  The  late  William  Allen  coming 
(with  the  late  William  Gorston,  the  late  Joseph  Foster,  and  several  other 
of  the  earliest  and  most  ardent  friends  of  the  undertaking)  to  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Fox,  on  his  first  assumption  of  these  grave  responsibilities,  became  a 
friend  scarcely  less  devoted  to  the  interests  of  this  institution,  in  the  office 
of  its  treasurer,  until  his  decease  in  1848.  Around  these  as  a  center 
(preserving,  as  they  did,  the  unwavering  countenance  and  support  of  the 
King  and  the  Royal  Family,  especially  of  the  father  of  Her  present  Maj- 
esty), a  band  of  faithful  friends,  powerful  patrons,  and  able  advocates, 
soon  arrayed  themselves ;  and  the  gradual  growth  of  the  institution  out 
of  embarrassment  into  strength  was  henceforward  secured,  amidst  fre- 
quently recurring  difficulties,  it  is  true,  but  without  its  exertions,  in  a 
constantly  widening  circle,  being  for  an  instant  suspended. 

The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  was  founded  on  the  principle 
that  the  religious  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  by  day  schools  is 
a  social  duty  of  Ghristian  citizens  possessed  of  light  and  of  means  beyond 
the  general  body  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  "  Regarding  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people  as  a  national  object,  it  has  always  maintained  that  it 
ought  to  be  treated  nationally ;  that  is  to  say,  with  reference  to  the 
country  rather  than  to  parties;  to  totons  rather  than  to  churches;  to  dis- 
tricts rather  than  to  congregations."*  It  appears  never  to  have  expected 
that  any  number  of  parties,  unmoved  by  Ghristian  principle,  would  be 
found  in  its  ranks,  and  never  to  have  contemplated  any  system  of  instruc- 
tion which  had  not  the  Gospel  for  its  basis.  Until  very  recently,  indeed, 
the  language  of  Scripture,  in  the  authorized  version,  was  the  sole  text  for 
all  instruction  in  reading,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  it  It  was  obvious,  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  that  the  Ghurch 
of  England  and  the  different  Dissenting  congregations  in  this  kingdom 
were  not  practically,  regarding  the  daily  instruction  of  the  children  of  the 
poor  as  any  object  of  their  spiritual  organization ;  and  it  was  contempla- 
ted that  the  whole  strength  of  their  ministry  would  always  be  so  absorbed 
by  the  daily  necessities  of  their  numerous  flocks,  that  tlicre  existed  a 
permanent  field  of  philanthropic  labor  in  raising  the  children  of  the  poor 
to  a  state  more  fit  to  enter,  and  more  predisposing  them  to  enter,  the 
Sunday-schools  and  the  places  of  worship  which  were  already  or  might 
hereafter  be  provided.  It  had  very  soon,  therefore,  to  be  determined  on 
what  specific  grounds  the  members  of  different  religious  communities 
could  unite  in  the  discharge  of  the  great  social  duty  to  which  they  had 
been  newly  awakened.  The  clergy  and  a  majority  of  the  laity  of  tho 
Established  Ghurch  adopted  the  view  that  there  could  be  no  field  of  social 
duty  in  advancing  the  religious  education  of  the  poor,  external  to  tho 
Ghurch,  however  much  neglected  that  duty  might  have  been  within  it, 

•  ^'Educational  Conference  of  1S14,"  p.  21. 
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and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  the  National  School  Society,  on  the 
principle  that  every  child  must  be  instructed  in  the  catechism  and  liturgy 
of  the  Established  Church,  under  the  eye  of  the  clergyman,  if  instructed 
at  all  in  the  schools  connected  with  it  But  the  founders  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society  appear  to  have  been  swayed  by  the  consider- 
ations recently  stated  with  great  succinctness  by  one  of  its  members,  in 
discussing  the  tendency  to  ** denominational'^  action,  which  has  recently 
developed  itself  in  some  sections  of  the  religious  bodies,  which,  from  the 
first,  gave  in  their  general  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  society : — 

We  are  united  for  the  alleviation  and  removal,  if  possible,  of  a  great  national 
evil.  If  society  were  exactly  in  that  Christian  cc»ndition  which  we  could  wish, 
probably  the  labors  of  this  society  wonld  be  sapeifluous.  But  that  is  not  our 
JBflppy  condition.  We  know  there  is  an  immense  mass  of  ignorance,  of  sufivring, 
of  vice  and  misery,  in  connection  with  the  present  state  of  society.  Now,  the 
question  is,  how  can  we  best,  through  the  instrnmcnUility  of  education,  diminish 
tliis  mass  of  suffering  and  evil,  and  promote  the  physical,  the  intellectual,  and  the 
moral  wel&re  of  the  community  at  large  7  Now  I  think  this  question  has  been 
mixed  up  too  much  with  the  question  of  abstract  right.  I  hold  it  to  be  perfectly 
free  to  my  friend  near  me,  and  his  friends,  and  the  class  to  which  I  belong,  or  any 
other  clan,  to  establish  schools — missionary  schools,  if  they  please  to  call  them 
so — ^to  take  a  building,  and  to  invite  the  parents  of  children  to  send  their  children 
to  be  taught  what  they  believe  to  be  the  truth,  and  that  they  should  affectionately 
and  earnestly  endeavor  to  improve  the  minds  of  the  children,  and  the  parents  too, 
teaching  in  the  streets,  in  the  market-place,  and  in  the  school,  and  that  it  is  an 
absolute  right  on  the  part  of  the  Independents,  on  the  part  of  the  Wesleyans,  the 
Quakers,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  do  so.  But  let  me  suppose  there 
is  an  Independent  school  established  upon  this  principle,  in  which  the  peculiar 
principles  of  that  society  are  to  be  specifically  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  question  is — is  tiiat  the  way  by  which  the  great  evil  can  be  most  efiect- 
uftlly  removed  ?  I  have  a  right,  I  admit,  to  go  and  establish  a  school  in  which  all 
the  peculiarities  of  my  own  class  are  taught.  But  what  I  wish  to  ask  is — is  that 
the  best  mode  by  which  we  can  meet  the  great  evil  which  prevails  in  society  at- 
large  7  The  question  is,  whether  by  this  congregational  movement  I  am  to  un- 
derstand simply  a  movement  to  collect  the  mean*  of  carr}Mng  out  a  truly  liberal, 
enlightened,  and  scriptural  education  7  or  whether  it  is  a  denominational  move- 
ment, to  carry  out  the  secular  instruction  of  tho  people  in  connection  with  instruc- 
tion in  peculiar  dogmas?  If  it  be  really,  and  purely,  and  simply,  a  congrega- 
tional movement,  to  collect  sums  of  money  for  carrying  out  enlightened  principles 
of  education,  I  say,  then,  its  promoters  are  deserving  of  our  warmest  thanks.  But 
let  me  put  another  supposition. 

I  will  suppose  some  manufacturing  town,  in  which  there  is  a  majority  of  Inde- 
pendents. Those  Independents  say,  "  We  can  carry  a  school  here ;  wc  will  have  a 
school  entirely  of  our  own ;  wc  will  make  it  a  good  school,  and  we  wont  force 
conscience,  bat  we  will  have  something  that  we  think  a  proper  course  of  religious 
instruction ;  we  will  not  confine  ourselves  in  any  way  ;  our  ministera  shall  come 
in,  and  teach  and  preach  to  individual  children  as  they  like."  What  is  the  result 
if  no  other  body  of  Christians  can  sup))ort  a  school  in  that  place  7  Is  there  no 
imposition  on  conscience  7  Is  there  no  infnngement  of  that  liberty  upon  the  de- 
fence of  which  the  Independents  pride  themselves  7  I  do  not  mean  any  reflec- 
tion on  them,  for  they  have  been  preeminent  in  the  defence  of  liberty.  Is  it  no 
infringement  upon  liberty  when  in  this  town  nobody  can  establish  another  school  7 
If  there  is  a  Weslcyan,  a  Quaker,  a  Churchman,  is  it  no  imposition  upon  con- 
science when  this  is  the  only  school  to  which  they  can  go,  when  they  can  not 
have  a  plain  simple  teaching  from  the  Scriptures  alone,  and  have  the  benefit  of 
intellectual  instruction,  without  the  peculiar  inculcation  of  the  tenets  of  any  one 
particular  sect  7  I  think  it  is.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  question  as  to  what  any 
particular  religious  society  can  or  can  not  do,  but  it  is  a  question  which  involves 
seriously  the  interests  of  liberty,  the  interests  of  education,  and  let  me  any,  the 
interests  of  religion  also ;  for  there  is  nothing  which  so  impugns  the  religion  of 
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Jesnt  Christ  at  impOBitions  upon  conscieoee.  Let  me  be  andoratood  ;  I  do  not 
mean  to  speak  with  any  feeling  of  indifference  as  to  peculiar  religious  opinions.  I 
have  no  feeling  of  indifference  about  the  points  which  divide  us.  I  believe  they 
are  important ;  but'  the  question  is,  whether,  by  carrj'ing  out  our  individual  differ- 
ences, we  provide  the  best  system  of  education,  not  for  our  own  children,  but  for 
the  mass.  I  must  say  1  think  there  is  a  little  tendency  (if  [  may  be  allowed  to  say 
it)  on  the  part  of  religious  denominations  to  indulge  something  of  that  feeling 
which,  I  am  sure,  all  will  allow  it  is  better  to  avoid,  and  much  more  in  conformity 
with  the  doctrine  and  spirit  of  our  holy  religion  to  avoid ;  I  mean  the  resenting 
an  injury.  It  is  far  better  to  act  independently  of  what  all' others  may  do,  upon 
the  great  fundamental  trulhs  of  our  common  Christianity,  despite  all  the  opposi- 
tion and  bad  example,  and,  I  will  allow,  most  irritating  opposition  of  those  who 
wish  to  carry  out  a  distinct,  sectarian,  and,  as  I  believe'  injurious  system  for  the 
education  of  the  people.* 

The  provision  for  the  catechetical  instruction  of  the  children,  according 
to  the  religious  community  to  which  their  parents  may  belong,  appears 
almost  universally  to  have  been  carried  out  by  regulations  requiring  the 
attendance  of  all  the  children  at  some  Sunday-school  or  place  of  worship 
determined  by  the  parents,  though  it  would,  probably,  likewise  sanction 
the  special  religious  instruction  by  the  master,  out  of  school  hours,  of  the 
children  of  the  same  communion  with  himself,  if  required  to  undertake 
that  duty  by  his  committee. 

The  following  year  the  same  committee,  from  whose  report  the  senti- 
ments already  quoted  have  been  drawn,  presented  the  following  rules  and 
regulations,  which  have  ever  since  been  recognized  as  fundamental,  and 
which  were  unanimously  i^reed  to.  These  were  introduced  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Bedford  to  a  general  meeting. 

I.  This  institution  shall  be  designated  "The  Institution  for  promoting  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Laboring  and  Manufacturing  Classes  of  Society  of  every  religiftus 
persuasion."  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  manifest  the  extent  of  its  objects,  the 
title  of  the  Society  shall  be  '^Tne  BamsH  and  Forbign  School  Socjbtv." 

II.  This  institution  shall  consist  of  a  patron,  vice  patrons,  president,  vice  presi- 
dents, treasurer,  secretaries,  life  and  annual  members,  together  with  such  officers 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  conducting  the  affiiirs  of  the  institution. 

in.  The  institution  shall  maintain  a  school  on  an  extensive  scale  to  educate 
children.  It  shall  support  and  train  up  young  persons  of  both  sexes  for  supplying 
properly-instructed  teachers  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  places  in  the  British  do- 
minions, at  home  and  abroad,  as  shall  be  desirous  of  establishing  schools  on  the 
British  system.  It  shall  instruct  all  persons,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  who 
may  be  sent  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  being  qualified  as  teachers  in 
this  or  any  other  country. 

*»*  The  school  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
83*8tem  of  teaching  and  training,  every  day,  from  nine  to  twelve  o^clock,  and  from 
three  to  five,  Saturdays  excepted. 

IV.  Ail  schools  which  shall  be  supplied  with  teachers  at  the  expense  of  this  in- 
stitution shall  be  open  to  the  children  of  parents  of  all  religious,  denominations. 
Rending,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  needle-work,  shall  be  taught;  the  lessons  for 
reading  shall  consist  of  extracts  from  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  no  catechism  or  pecu- 
liar religious  tenets  shall  be  taught  in  the  schools,  but  every  child  shall  be  enjoined 
to  attend  regularly  the  pincc  of  worship  to  which  its  parents  belong. 

*»*  The  grand  object  of  the  institution  being  to  promote  education  in  general, 
any  application  fur  the  training  of  a  teacher,  at  the  expense  of  the  person  thus  ap- 
plying, will  be  attended  to,  although  such  intended  school  is  not  to  be<  conducted 
on  the  extended  principles  of  this  institution. 

*  Observations  of  S.  Tuke,  of  York,  in  the  Society's  '^Edueaiional  Confertnee"  of  1344, 
p.  26. 
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V.  Every  person  sofosoribing  annually  one  guinea  and  upwards,  shall  be  deemed 
a  member  of  this  institution  during  the  continuance  of  such  subscription. 

VI.  Every  person  subscribing  ten  guineas  and  upwards  shall  be  a  member  for 
lifr^ ;  and,  upon  any  legacy  being  paid  to  the  treasurer,  the  executors  who  have 
administered  shall  be  members  for  life,  calculating  at  the  rate  of  fifty  pounds  for 
each  executor ;  and  in  case  the  l^;acy  shall  not  amount  to  a  sufficient  sum  to  ex> 
tend  the  privilege  to  all,  preference  shall  be  given  to  the  first  named  in  the  will. 

VI[.  A  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  shall  be  held  every  year,  in  the 
month  of  May,  or  as  near  thereto  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  Committee, 
when  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  preceding  year,  wid 
the  proceedings  of  the  institution,  and  all  other  institutions  at  home  and  abroad, 
established  on  the  British  system,  shall  be  stated,  and  a  report  for  publication 
agreed  upon. 

The  attendance  of  ladies,  and  the  members  of  the  Committees  of  the  country 
and  local  sclioob  on  the  British  system,  is  particularly  solicited. 

%*  Notice  shall  be  given  by  public  advertisement  in,  at  least,  four  rooming 
and  evening  papers. 

VIII.  At  the  general  meeting  the  president,  vice  presidents,  treasurer,  and  sec- 
retaries, shall  be  elected.  ^  Committee  of  forty-eight  subscribers  shall  be  chosen, 
and  denominated  the  General  Committee  for  conducting  the  affiiirs  of  the  institu- 
tion, with  power  to  fill  up  vacancies  during  the  year.  Thirty-six  shall  re-eligible 
from  the  Committee  of  the  preceding  year.  Two  or  more  subscribers  shall  be 
nominated  as  auditors  of  the  accounts  of  the  institution.  All  officers  receiving 
emolument,  or  who  are  not  specified  in  this  rule,  shall  be  in  the  appointment  and 
under  the  control  of  the  Committee ;  and  the  Committee  shall  be  empowered  to 
fill  up  vacancies  which  occur  by  death  or  resignation  during  the  year. 

*«*  No  meq^ber  of  the  Committee  shall,  at  any  time  or  under  any  circum- 
st  iDct-s,  receive  anj  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  society,  nor  shall  the  society 
ever  make  any  dividend,  gift,  division,  or  bonus  in  money  or  otherwise,  unto  or  ^^ 

between  any  of  its  members. 

IX.  The  Committee  shall  meet  once  or  oftener  in  every  month,  and  shall  elect 
at  the  first  meeting  in  every  year,  either  from  among  themselves  or  from  the  gen- 
eral body  of  subscribers,  seven  as  a  Committee  of  Finance  and  twelve  as  inspec- 
tors.   Of  these  Committees  two  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

X.  A  Committee  of  twenty-four  ladies  shall  be  appointed  by  the  General  Com- 
mittee to  superintend  the  concerns  of  the  female  department  of  the  school  and 
training  establishment.  They  will  be  expected  to  make  a  written  report  of  their 
proceedings  to  the  Greneral  Committee  once  every  month. 

XI.  The  vice  patrons,  president,  vice  presidents,  treasurer,  and  secretaries, 
sluill  be  considered  as  members  of  the  General  Committee,  and  the  treasurer  and 
secretaries  members  of  all  Committees. 

XIT.  A  special  general  mt.'eting,  at  which  no  less  than  tliirty  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  shall  be  called  at  any  time,  at  the  requisition  of  the  Committee,  or  any 
twenty- four  subscribers,  on  addressing  a  letter  to  the  secretaries,  specifying  the 
object  of  the  meeting,  at  which  no  other  business  shall  be  brought  forward.  Ten 
day's  notice  shall  be  given,  in  at  least  four  morning  and  evening  papers,  of  every 
suoli  intended  meeting,  and  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  called. 

Xlir.  In  case  of  equality  of  votes  at  any  general  or  Committee  meeting,  the 
chiurman  shall  be  entitled  to  a  second  or  casting  vote. 

XIV.  All  payments  made  on  account  of  this  institution  shall  be  signed  by,  at 
lea<t,  three  (if  the  Committee  in  committee. 

XV.  None  of  the  rules  of  the  institution  shall  be  repealed  or  altered,  nor  any 
new  ones  established,  but  at  the  general  meetings  or  at  a  special *general  meeting 
called  for  that  purpose ;  nor  shall  any  new  rule,  or  abrogation  or  idteration  of  any 
existing  rule,  be  valid,  until  confirmed  by  a  subsequent  general  meeting. 

"  Like  every  other  rule  and  regulation,"  states  the  publication  of  the 
Committee,  speaking  of  the  fourth  in  the  above  list,  **  this  is  to  be  inter- 
preted according  to  the  known  views  and  wishes  of  its  framers.  Those 
views  were,  a  hearty  desire  for  the  universal  instruction  of  poor  children, 
a  sacred  regard  for  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  basis  of  all  religious  in- 
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stmction,  and  a  profound  respect  for  the  rights  of  conscience  in  the  hum- 
blest and  weakest  of  the  human  family. 

^*  These  are  the  principles  that  hare  inyariablj  regulated  the  practice 
of  the  model  schools,  and  they  have  now  been  found  to  work  for  upwards 
of  five  and  thirty  years  harmoniously  and  effectively.  Adhering  to  these 
rules,  religious  instruction  has  been  imparted  without  difficulty,  and  im- 
provements of  every  kind  have  been  gradually  introduced.  It  is  easy  to 
say  that  practically  the  schools  do  not  please  all ;  it  is  as  easy  to  reply,  that 
no  human  scheme  ever  can.  It  is  enough  if  they  are  based  on  that  prin* 
ciple,  upon  which,  without  sacrifice  of  conscience,  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  Christians  are  found  able  to  unite  in  promoting  the  instruction 
of  the  poor." 

I.  That  the  fundamental  rule  of  the  Society,  that  "  no  catechism,  or 
peculiar  religious  tenets,  shall  be  taught  in  the  schools,"  was  never  in- 
tended to  exclude,  and  never  bad  practically  impeded,  the  teaching  of  any 
of  the  great,  leading,  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  in 
the  plain,  simple,  and  intelligible  language  of  Holy  Scripture. 

II.  That  it  ioai  intended  to  forbid,  and  has  practically  prevented,  the 
teaching  of  denominational  catechisms,  in  school  Aour*,  ajid  cu  a  part 
of  ordinary  ichool  instruetion,  on  the  ground  that  such  denominational 
teaching  was  incompatible  with  the  union  of  Christians  in  the  promotion 
of  education,  and  inconsistent  with  any  regulation  for  making  the  school 
really  available  to  children  of  all  religious  denominations. 

III.  That  it  did  not  preclude,  nor  was  ever  intended  to  interfere  with, 
any  separate  arrangement  which  parties  might  choose  to  make  for  teach- 
ing such  peculiarities,  out  of  school  houn,  to  children  whose  parents 
might  think  fit  to  send  them  for  this  purpose. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  was  manifested  as  to  the  propriety  of  a 
school-room,  erected  by  subscription  from  all  denominations,  being  lent 
at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of  denominational  teaching;  but  it  was  seen 
that  this  point  must,  after  all,  be  left  to  the  decision  of  each  separate 
local  Committee.  Where  a  school-room  belongs  to  one  denomination,  no 
such  difficulty  exists. 

It  was  also  distinctly  understood,  that,  while  the  Society  did  not  object 
to  the  arrangement  referred  to,  or  consider  that  such  regulation  inter- 
fered with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  institution,  it  nevertheless 
recommended,  in  preference^  that  denominational  teaching  should  be  re- 
served for  the  Sunday-school,  where  the  children  were  considered  to  be 
exclusively  under  the  direction  of  the  ministers  and  churches  to  which 
they  might  respectively  belong. 

In  the  Annual  Report  for  the  same  year,  the  committee  most  ^*  cor- 
dially adopt "  the  sentiments  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  that 
"  in  schools  all  the  religion  that  is  needed  to  make  a  creature  wise  for 
eternity  and  happy  for  time,  preparing  him  to  fulfill  his  duty  to  his  Crea- 
tor, his  neighbor,  and  his  family,  may  be  taught  where  denominational 
instruction  is  excluded ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  a  religious  education 
should  be  given,  whatever  be  the  system  that  introduces  it,  whatever  the 
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denominational  instruction  you  secure,  unless  that  school  is  placed  under 
a  religious  master.  It  is  a  religious  man  who  alone  can  give  to  the  child 
any  thing  that  can  deserve  to  be  called  a  religious  education." 

While,  therefore,  the  Society  is  willing  and  anxious  to  cooperate  with 
all  other  forms  of  benevolent  exertion  for  the  promotion  of  education,  it 
occupies .  ground  peculiarly  its  own.  Its  schools  are  schools  for  all. 
Identified  with  no  one  section  of  the  Christian  church  in  particular,  they 
can  never  become  engines  of  proselytism.  Unconnected  with  Govern- 
ment, neither  wielding  its  power,  nor  subject  to  its  control,  they  can 
never  become  dangerous  to  liberty.  Based  upon  the  Bible — recognizing 
the  essential  unity  of  all  true  followers  of  Christ — at  every  stage  and  step 
associating  divine  with  secular  knowledge — subjecting  at  all  times  reason 
to  revelation,  and  human  pride  to  the  authority  of  God,  they  can  never 
become  sources  of  infidelity,  or  be  the  means  of  propagating  a  vain  and 
mischievous  latitudinarianism.  They  stand  on  the  only  ground  upon 
which  it  is  possible  to  gather  together  various  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians for  the  accomplishment  of  a  common  object 

So  soon  as  Lancaster's  enthusiastic  exertions  had  practically  demon- 
strated that  it  was  possible,  by  a  monitorial  organization,  to  provide  for 
the  economical  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the 
elementary  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  sewing  for  tho 
girls,  which  then  constituted  the  whole  body  of  the  day-school  education  ^ 

of  the  class  next  above  them,  zealous  promoters  of  the  system  sprang  up 
in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom  at  his  announcements,  and  teachers 
were  sent  from  every  quarter  to  learn  his  plans.  His  school  being  for 
boys  only,  a  separate  establishment  for  girls,  on  the  San\fs  principles,  was 
formed  under  the  management  of  a  committee  of  ladies,  at  Milman's  Row, 
Chelsea,  and  afterwards  in  connection  with  the  Central  School  in  Borough 
Road. 

Though  always  regarding  their  schools  as  taking  the  lead  in  the  element- 
ary instruction  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  the  committee  have  freqoenUy 
declared  that  they  are  "  open  to  improvement  from  every  quarter,  so  long  ,^ 

as  such  alterations  do  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  fundamental  princi- 
ples, or  impede  the  great  object  of  all  their  efforts — the  imparting  of  relig- 
ious truth  through  the  medium  of  the  Bible  alone.''  Indeed,  the  com- 
mittee have  generally  been  considerable  in  advance  of  their  own  public 
of  subscribers,  and  yet  more  of  the  public  at  large,  in  their  views  of  tho 
extent  to  which  popular  education  ought  to  be  carried.  The  prevalent 
dread  of  the  children  of  the  poor  learning  too  much  compelled  them,  so 
late  as  1826,  to  mention  their  teaching  the  elements  of  grammar,  geogra-  1 

phy,  and  geometry,  in  addition  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
merely  as  " rewards  to  diligence  in  the  higher  classes."  In  1831,  they 
mention  the  successful  extension  of  the  interrogative  system,  though  still 
solely  on  the  text  of  Scripture;  and  it  was  not  until  1839  that  three  sec- 
ular lesson  books,  to  which  a  fourth  shortiy  succeeded  (all  prepared  by 
the  officers  of  the  Society,)  were  brought  into  daily  use  in  the  schools, 
under  careful  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 
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"Of  late  years,"  says  the  Report  of  1841,  "public  attention  having 
been  much  more  powerfully  directed  than  heretofore  to  the  subject  of 
popular  education,  and  the  various  systems  pursued  in  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  other  parts  of  Europe  having  been  prominently  brought  for- 
ward and  recommended  to  notice,  public  opinion  has  considerably 
advanced ;  and  those  who  once  shrank  from  imparting  any  thing  beyond 
the  mere  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  to  thd  children  of 
the  poor,  have  gradually  become  willing  to  sanction  the  adoption  of  a 
much  more  enlarged  course  of  instruction.  It  has  been  the  constant  wish 
of  the  committee  to  promote,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  this  favora- 
ble movement ;  and  with  this  view  they  have  always  felt  it  right  to  keep 
the  school  somewhat  in  advance  of  public  sentiment  Courses  of  geog- 
raphy and  astronomy,  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  drawing 
as  applied  to  illustrations  of  natural  history,  mechanical  inventions,  and 
architecture,  geometry,  singing,  and  mental  arithmetic  as  applied  to  all 
the  practical  purposes  of  life,  have,  therefore,  from  time  to  time,  been 
added ;  and  most  of  these  have  for  some  years  formed  part  of  the  regular 
plan  of  school  instruction."  Class-rooms,  with  galleries  for  simultaneous 
teaching,  had  been  provided  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  when,  in  May, 
1841,  "the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  passed  a 
resolution  urging  the  committee,  in  common  with  the  heads  of  other 
similar  institutions,  to  make  the  subject  of  humanity  toward  the  inferior 
orders  of  creation  a  special  subject  of  instruction  in  the  schools,  a  depu- 
tation from  that  Society  was  as  much  surprised  as  gratified  to  find  that 
special  simultaneous  lessons  on  this  particular  branch  of  Christian  duty 
were  regularly  imparted." 

It  was  at  an  early  period  of  the  history  of  this  institution  that  its  nor- 
mal establishment  became  yet  more  important  than  its  model  schools. 
The  first  plan  devised  by  the  Society  to  raise  up  teachers  was  precisely 
that  which  is  now  so  generally  adopted  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  vix., 
to  select  promising  youths  from  the  schools,  and  to  retain  them  under  a 
course  of  instruction  for  two,  three,  or  more  years.  In  1818,  44  teachers 
were  trained,  and  subsequently  recommended  to  schools;  in  1828  the 
number  had  increased  to  87;  in  1838  it  amounted  to  188;  and  it  has 
since  considerably  increased. 

Nevertheless,  adds  the  Report  of  1885,  the  language  of  an  American 
Report  applies  but  too  extensively  to  ourselves,  that  "the  demand  is  not, 
as  a  general  rule,  for  competent  teachers  at  any  price,  but  for  cheap 
'  teachers  of  any  qualifications."  And  that  of  the  following  year  states, 
that  while  the  standard  of  qualification  is  every  year  rising,  and  the  de- 
mand for  teachers  as  rapidly  increasing,  there  is  but  little  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  an  adequate  supply  of  suitable  persons  will  offer  for  the  work. 
Already  a  very  serious  difficulty  is  felt  in  obtaining  individuals  who  are 
themselves  sufficiently  well  instructed  to  justify  the  hope  that,  with  the 
few  months^  training  they  receive  at  the  model  school,  they  will  prove 
really  efficient  teachers.  This  difficulty  may  be  expected  to  increase 
rather  than  to  diminish ;  and  unless  means  are  provided  for  educating 
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persons  in  humble  life  specially  for  this  important  employment,  it  will  be 
found  teriously  to  embarrass  the  future  operations  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  establishment  of  schools. 

Public  opinion  in  favor  of  popular  education,  which  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  itself  had  been  a  principal  means  of  cultivating, 
justified  Parliament  in  making  annual  grants  for  its  advancement  and 
extension.  In  1883  Lord  Althorp,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
obtained  a  grant  of  £20,000,  which  was  assigned  to  this  and  the  National 
Society,  to  aid  parties  acting  in  connection  with  them  respectively.  In 
1839  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education  was  formed,  and  to 
that  body  was  assigned  the  right  and  duty  of  inspecting  all  schools  which 
should  be  aided  out  of  the  parliamentary  grant 

In  1839  the  Society  decided  to  appropriate  the  £10,000  (which  had 
been  received  but  not  used,)  for  the  erection  of  two  normal  schools,  in 
connection  with  the  existing  model  schools  in  Borough  Road.  These 
Schools  were  completed  in  1842,  at  an  expense  of  £21,433  Y<.  Oi.  de- 
frayed by  £5,000  from  Government,  £1,000  fi*om  the  Corporation  of  Lon* 
don,  £14,Yl6  10«.  lOd.  from  the  friends  of  the  institution  generally, 
£276  15^.,  an  offering  from  British  School  teachers  who  had  been  trained 
in  it,  and  the  remaining  £440  1«.  lid.  from  the  sale  of  old  materials. 

In  1859  the  Society  decided  to  erect  a  new  normal  school  at  a  cost 
of  $20,000,  which  was  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  autumn  of 
1860. 

The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  promotes  the  "  education  of 
the  laboring  and  manufacturing  classes,"  and,  we  may  add,  the  great 
"  middle  class  "  of  England  by — 

1.  Its  Central  Normal  School  for  the  professional  training  and  im- 
provement of  teachers. 

2.  Its  Model  Schools,  for  the  illustration  of  methods,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  the  practicability  of  maintaining  good  public  schools,  without 
distinction  of  sect  or  class. 

8.  Its  officers  for  correspondence,  conference,  organization  and  in- 
spection. 

4.  Its  depository  for  the  supply  at  a  cheap  rate,  books,  slates,  and 
other  school  articles. 

5.  Its  grants  of  school  material  to  aid  in  the  outfit  of  a  new  school. 

6.  Its  union  of  good  men,  of  all  parties  and  many  sects,  in  a  common 
cause. 


\ 
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V.   PLAN  OP  ORGANIZATION  AND  INSTRUCTION 

IN  TRB   MODBL  tOBOOLB  OF  TBI  BRITiaB  AMD  FOKBIGN  aCHOOL  flOCUTT.* 


L    FITTmaS    AXD   ORGANIZATION. 


SoOUrn  LSchool  FUUngs, 

1.  Thb  form  of  room  beet  adapted  to  the  working  of  the  British  System  is 
that  of  a  parallelograai,  its  proportion  yarying  according  to  the  extent  of  its 
area  At  the  lower  end  of  the  room  a  raised  platform  should  be  erected,  from 
which  the  master  can  overlook  the  operations  of  the  whole  school  when  neces- 
sary, and  conduct  the  changes. 

The  ground  space  should  be  divided  into  three  parts;  that  nearest  the  plat- 
form being  left  clear  for  draft  work;  the  next  portion  fitted  with  writing  desks; 
and  the  upper  part  having  a  gallery  or  galleries  for  collective  lessons. 

The  windows  should  be  in  the  roo^  or  elevated  at  least  six  feet  from  the 
ground.  A  strip  of  blackboard  should  be  fixed  on  the  walls  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  should  run  up  each  side  of  the  school-room  as  fiir  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  galleiy  division. 

The  desks  and  gallery  should  be  so  arranged  that,  when  the  pupils  are  seated, 
each  one  may  face  the  platform.  Behind  the  platform  a  class-room  may  be 
erected,  fitted  with  a  gallery  capable  of  seating  one  section  of  the  school,  for 
the  purpose  of  model  and  trial  lessons.  This  gallery  nuty  also  be  fitted  with 
broad  desks,  so  as  to  be  useful  for  drawing  dasses. 

2.  If  a  school  be  purely  monitorial,  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  in- 
struction should  go  on  in  one  large  room,  so  fitted  up  as  to  allow  the  master  to 
exercise  constant  oversight  over  all  its  details.  When,  however,  responable 
and  efficient  assistants  are  engaged,  it  will  be  found  much  better  to  make  such 
a  subdivision  of  the  school  into  separate  compartments  as  shall  isolate  each 
ekuB  and  its  teacher  fix)m  the  rest,  and  thus  preserve  them  from  interruption. 
In  order  to  secure  this  advantage  without  interfering  with  the  master's  powers 
of  exercising  general  superintendence,  the  best  plan  will  be  to  divide  the  sev- 
eral classes  from  one  another  during  the  hours  of  teaching  by  means  of  curtains, 
so  suspended  that  they  can  be  readily  removed  or  shifted  whenever  the  teacher 
requires  to  have  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  whole. 

3.  As  the  work  of  a  school  is  all  performed  by  the  children  either  when 
standing  in  semicircular  drafts,  or  sitting  in  desks  for  writing,  or  arranged  in  a 
gallery  for  simultaneous  instruction,  the  most  natural  and  obvious  arrangement 
for  a  school  is  that  of  a  triple  division,  the  first  portion  being  an  open  area,  the 
second  fitted  with  writing-desks,  and  the  third  with  a  gallery.  The  Model 
Schools  of  the  society  have  recently  been  reorganized  on  this  principle. 

The  open  space  nearest  to  the  platform  is  intended  for  classes  when  standing ; 

*  Pi'om  the  ''HandBook  qf  UU  British  and  Fartitn  School  Society,"    London,  1866. 
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it  should  be  measured  off  accurately  into  equal  portions,  and  the  lines  indica- 
ting the  forms  of  the  draft  stations  should  be  careAilly  marked.  This  may  be 
done  either  by  grooves  in  the  floor,  or  by  iron  wire  let  into  it  A  strong  box 
should  be  provided  for  each  of  these  drafts,  which  may  serve  both  to  contain 
the  books  and  slates,  and  to  furnish «  seat  for  the  teacher.  Each  class  should 
also  have  a  blackboard.  For  those  classes  which  do  not  &ce  the  wall,  and 
for  the  galleries,  it  will  be  well  to  mount  the  blackboard  on  a  movable  easel 

The  forms  and  desks  in  the  seoond  or  middle  section  of  the  room  must  be 
fixed  firmly  in  the  ground ;  the  legs  or  supports,  if  of  wood,  should  be  six 
inches  broad  and  two  inches  thick ;  but  cast-iron  legs  are  preferable,  as  they 
support  the  desk-board  with  equal  firmness,  occupy  less  room,  and  have  a 
much  neater  appearance ;  their  number,  of  course,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  forms.  A  form  twenty  feet  long  will  require  five.  The  comers 
of  the  desks  and  forms  should  be  rounded,  in  order  that  the  children  may  not 
hurt  themselves. 

Desks  and  forms  are  occasionally  so  coupled  together  as  to  form  one  mova- 
ble block.  When  well  and  firmly  made,  they  wOl  be  found  to  stand  almost  as 
steadily  as  fixed  desks.  Tliough  somewhat  more  expensive,  this  plan  will  bo 
found  advantageous  in  cases  where  it  is  desired,  either  for  Sunday-school  or 
otlier  purposes,  to  alter  the  arrangement  of  the  school-room,  or  economise  its 
space.  As  a  general  rule,  the  room  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  seven 
square  feet  of  area  for  each  child  intended  to  be  accommodated.  Schools  are 
often  inconveniently  and  unhealthily  crowded  when  the  number  of  children 
exceeds  this  proportion. 

4.  The  space  or  passage  between  a  form  and  the  next  desk  sliould  be  one 
foot  six  inches;  the  horizontal  space  between  a  desk  and  its  form  three  inches; 
the  breadth  of  a  desk  twelve  inches;  the  breadth  of  a  form  six  inches;  the 
hight  of  a  desk  twenty-eight  inches ;  and  the  hight  of  a  form  sixteen  inches. 
Every  child  being  seated  upon  his  form,  occupies  a  space  of  eighteen  mches  in 
length  of  the  desk.  When  semicircular  classes  are  formed  on  the  sides  of  the 
room,  the  passage  between  the  walls  and  the  ends  of  the  forms  and  desks 
should  be  eight  feet. 

Flat  desks  have  been  found  to  be  on  the  whole  more  convenient  than  those 
with  an  inclined  surface.  No  beading  is  then  required,  to  interfere  with  the 
convenience  of  the  writer's  arm.  When  the  desks  are  arranged  in  groups,  the 
passage  between  their  extremities  should  not  be  less  than  two  feet  in  width. 
Inkstands  should  be  sunk  in  the  desks,  and  when  not  in  use  should  be  well 
covered.  A  long  sliding  strip  of  wood,  of  the  same  length  as  the  desk,  will 
often  do  this  more  effectually  than  separate  lids. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  more  than  fifty  children  sliould  be  seated  on  a  gallery 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  even  this  number  can  be  taught 
collectively  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  manner.  As  a  general  rule,  forty  is  a 
sufficiently  large  number  to  be  placed  under  simultaneous  instruction  in  this 
way. 

In  constructing  a  gallery,  space  may  be  economized  by  making  each  step 
seven  inches  high,  and  placing  upon  it  a  seat  rising  five  or  six  inches  above. 
The  feet  of  the  children  are  then  placed  under  the  seat  in  front  of  them.  When 
the  same  plank  serves  both  for  a  step  and  a  seat,  more  space  is  required,  and 
much  dirt  is  occasioned. 

5.  It  is  highly  desirable,  even  if  the  school  be  not  vory  large,  that  there 
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should  be  space  enough  for  a  play-ground  or  yard,  in  which  the  children  may 
assemble  before  they  go  into  school,  or  during  the  hours  of  recreation.  The 
soil  of  tliis  yard  should  be  of  gravel  to  the  depth  of  one  foot  It  should  be 
enclosed  by  a  wall  of  suitable  hight^  and  have  a  communication  from  the  street, 
without  passing  through  the  school-room.  There  ought  to  be  a  good  supply  of 
fresh  water,  either  from  a  pump  or  cask,  with  conveniences  for  the  children  to 
wash  their  hands  and  fiices. 

It  is  also  desirable,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils,  that  one  side  of  the 
yard  be  furnished  with  seats,  and  a  part  covered,  in  order  to  protect  the  children 
fh>m  inclemency  of  weather. 

"VSIiere  there  is  sufficient  ground,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lay  out  some  of  it  as 
lUtle  flower-beds  with  borders.  In  well-disciplined  schools  these  will  not  be 
mjurcd  by  trampling  or  neglect^  and  they  furnish  a  good  exercise  in  self- 
restraint  for  the  children,  besides  a  test  of  the  general  moral  influence  in  favor 
of  order  and  neatness  existing  in  the  schooL 

Apparatus  for  encouraging  gymnastic  exercises  in  the  play-grounds  of  boys' 
schools  can  be  obtained  at  a  small  cost,  and  is  a  very  desirable  appendage  to  a 
school.  The  simplest  and  most  approved  contrivance  for  this  pui-pose  is  a  cir- 
cular swing,  consisting  of  an  upright  pole  about  fifteen  feet  high,  with  a  hori- 
zontal wheel  at  the  top,  to  which  five  or  six  ropes  are  attached.  This  is  an 
excellent  method  of  promoting  healthy  muscular  exertion. 

Section  2. — Sections  and  Drafts. 

6.  A  large  school  should  be  divided  into  sections,  containing  as  nearly  as 
possible  fifty  pupils  each ;  «ach  section  should  be  divided  into  drails,  containing 
from  ten  to  fifteen  pupils;  and  the  diildren  in  each  section  should  continue 
there  for  every  study  until  promoted  to  the  next.  A  chQd  should  not  be  in 
one  section  for  arithmetic,  and  in  another  for  writing  or  reading,  but  should 
continue  in  the  same  section  for  all  his  studies. 

But  although  a  child  should  remain  in  the  same  section,  and  thus  be  under 
the  care  of  the  same  pupil  teacher,  or  elder  monitor,  until  permanently  promo- 
tod,  he  need  not  be  in  the  same  draft  of  that  section  for  every  study.  If  the 
section  be  divided  into  four  drafts,  he  may  happen  to  be  in  the  first  for  cipher- 
ing, in  the  fourth  for  reading,  or  in  the  second  for  writing,  and  so  on  for  the 
rest.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that,  as  far  as  possible,  his  progress  from  draft 
to  draft  should  be  uniform,  for  every  exercise  carried  on  in  the  section. 

*l.  As  the  basis  of  the  above  classification,  the  degree  of  attainment  in  read- 
ing may  be  regarded  as  fixing  the  section  to  which  any  child  in  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  school  belongs ;  and  skill  in  arithmetic  may  determine  position  in 
tlie  upper.  "While  the  children  are  only  able  to  read  the  Daily  Lesson  Books, 
Nas.  X.  and  II.,  and  the  sequel,  the  difference  in  their  skill  in  reading  is  more 
marked  than  in  arithmetic ;  but  when  they  commence  reading  tlie  Daily  Lesson 
Book,  No.  III.,  the  difference  of  their  skill  in  the  latter  study  is  more  easily 
ascertamod  than  in  reading. 

Section  3. — ClassificcUion  for  Reading. 

8.  For  the  purpose  of  registering  progress  in  reading,  the  school  is  divided 
into  six  classes.    The  following  are  the  attainments  and  lessons  of  each  class : — 

(a.)  The  alphabet,  and  easy  words  of  two  and  three  letters.  Lesson  Book, 
Xo.  I.,  p.  8  to  15,  inclusive. 
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(b.)  Words  of  one  syUable.    Lesson  Book,  No.  I.,  p.  16  to  45,  induslye. 
(c)  Words  of  two  and  three  syllables.    Lesson  Book,  No.  II. 
{d.)  Words  of  three  and  four  syllables.    Sequel  to  Lesson  Book,  No.  II. 
(e.)  Words  of  four  ^llables.    Lesson  Book,  No.  III.,  and  Scripture  Selections 
(/.)  Any  kind  of  reading.    Lesson  Book,  No.  IT.,  and  the  Bible. 

9.  In  a  large  school  each  of  these  classes  might  form  a  section,  while  in  very 
small  ones  a  section  will  include  several  classes. 

In  each  section  dafinUe  ksaons  should  be  taught  In  the  junior  divisions  of 
the  central  schools  all  the  lessons  of  the  Lesson  Books,  Nos.  I.,  n.,  and  Sequel, 
are  divided  into  portions  for  a  fortnight's  reading,  and  in  each  section  every 
such  portion  is  taught  at  a  different  draft  station.  Thus,  all  the  lessons  in 
these  books  are  taught  within  the  fortnight  to  different  drafts  of  boy&  •• 

The  reading  books,  Nos.  III.  and  IV.,  are  then  divided  amongst  the  sections 
of  the  upper  school,  so  that  each  section  has  a  distinct  portion,  which  lasts  three 
months ;  the  whole  section  reading  (he  same  lesson  at  the  same  Ume.  This  is 
done  that  the  superintendent  of  the  section  may  put  the  bo^ls  together  on  the 
gallery  for  a  general  analysis  of  the  lesson,  after  it  has  been  read  and  explained 
in  drafts. 

10.  The  plan  of  reading  is  so  arranged  as  in  most  cases  to  allow  two  days 
for  the  reading  and  study  of  one  lesson.  In  small  schools  so  many  lessons  can 
not,  of  course,  be  proceeding  at  the  same  time;  but  the  principle  should  every 
where  be  followed  out  of  dividing  the  lesson  books  into  such  portions  as  can 
be  taught  in  a  given  time,  and  having  the  same  portion  always  taught  in  the 
same  section.  Every  day  should  have  its  appointed  lesson,  and  every  lesson 
should  be  carefully  read,  and  thoroughly  analyzed  and  explained. 

Section  4. — ClassificaUon  for  Writing, 

11.  For  writing  a  different  classification  is  followed.  The  sectional  division 
(of  fifty  pupils  each)  is  here  retained.  The  children  of  the  lowest  sections  are 
employed  on  slatey  with  pieces  of  slate-pencil  inserted  in  pencil-holders.  Tlie 
position  of  the  body  and  band,  the  forms  of  letters,  and  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  writing,  are  thus  taught  before  the  expense  of  writing  on  paper  is  in- 
curred. Children  should  not,  however,  be  kept  firom  copy-books  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  the  additional  trouble  entailed  by  the  use  of  pen,  ink, 
and  copy-book,  is  more  than  repaid  by  the  bettisr  means  of  training  and  im- 
provement which  they  afford. 

12.  Each  section  is  divided  according  to  the  number  of  desks  allotted  to  its 
use  during  this  exercise.  Thus,  if  five  desks,  accommodating  ten  boys  each, 
are  used  for  tlie  purpose  of  writing,  the  ten  best  writers  would  sit  in  the  fitmt 
or  first  desk,  the  ten  next  best  in  the  second  desk,  and  so  for  the  rest 

Tlie  copy-books  of  each  section,  when  not  in  use,  should  either  be  kept  in  a 
small  box,  containing  as  many  divisions  as  there  are  desks  in  the  section,  or 
they  should  be  tied  up  between  two  stout  boards,  somewhat  longer  and  broader 
than  the  books  themselves.  In  this  case  pieces  of  pasteboard  may  be  used  to 
separate  the  books  belonging  to  the  different  desks.  In  every  instance  the 
copy-books  of  each  section  should  be  kept  entirely  distinct  firom  those  of  every 
other. 

Section  5. — ClassificaHon  Jor  ArUkmeda, 

13.  For  arithmetic  tlie  school  is  divided  into  ten  classes. 

The  first  daas  is  engaged  in  receiving  lessons  on  the  first  ideas  of  number, 
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and  the  elementary  operations  of  arithmetic,  illustrated  by  the  ball-fVame,  mar- 
bles, peas,  and  other  familiar  objects.  The  use  of  figures,  both  Arabic  and 
Homan,  is  also  explained,  and  the  children  are  tUrther  occupied,  when  In  drafts 
or  at  writing  desks,  in  acquiring  an  extended  knowledge  of  the  tables  or  in 
writing  down  figures  neatly, 

14.  The  other  fune  classes  in  arithmetic  are  formed  according  to  progress; 
each  nde,  simple  and  compound,  reqmring  a  distinct  class ;  and  each  class 
spending  jKir<  of  its  tune  in  recapitulating  the  work  of  the  classes  below.  The 
tenth  daiB  is  made  up  of  all  who  have  passed  what  are  commonly  called  th» 
elementary  rules  of  arithmetic,  as  applied  to  weights  and  measures. 

15.  The  number  of  children  in  each  class  will  of  course  vary  according  to 
the  number  in  the  school  For  example,  in  a  school  containing  200  children, 
and  forming  fi)ur  sections  of  60  each,  the  highest  section  would  probably  con- 
tain all  the  boys  in  the  tenth  or  highest  class  of  arithmetic^  and  the  lowest 
might  form  the  first  dass.  The  second  and  third  sections  would  then  be  com- 
posed of  children  engaged  in  studying  the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic^  simple 
and  compound. 

The  teacher  should  never  fail  to  draw  out  a  plan  of  study,  providmg  for 
careful  attention  to  each  operation  in  its  proper  place,  and  for  recapitulatiou. 
In  most  cases  the  first  class,  besides  going  through  the  woric  set  down  for  them, 
would  find  time  to  go  through  a  prelimmary  course  of  practice  on  the  first 
rules,  where  the  principles  given  would  be  exemplified  by  themselves  on  their 
own  slates  by  very  eimple  and  familiar  iUustrations. 

Section  6. — Claanficaiion  for  other  Studies. 

16.  When  the  children  have  been  carefully  separated  into  sections  for  the 
purposes  of  collective  teaching  and  moral  superintendence,  and  again  s;.bdivi- 
ded  into  drafts  according  to  their  skill  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but 
little  further  subdivision  will  be  necessary  for  other  studies.  The  sectional  di- 
vision will,  of  course,  do  for  every  subject  taught  collectively,  that  is,  to  the 
section  as  a  whole ;  the  reading  drafts  will  serve  for  spelling,  derivation,  gram- 
mar, and  geography;  the  arithmetic  drafts  for  mental  arithmetic  and  tables; 
and  the  writing  subdivisions,  for  all  exercises  carried  on  in  the  desks. 

17.  K  a  child  is  found  whose  reading  qualifies  him  for  the  third  draft  in  tite 
section,  while  his  knowledge  of  grammar  renders  him  fit  only  for  the  second^  it 
will  be  easy  to  make  him  for  a  time  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  by  keep- 
ing him  in  the  second  draft  while  grammar  is  being  studied ;  or,  which  will 
generally  be  preferable,  by  putting  him  in  the  second  draft  for  reading  also, 
until  he  is  sufficiently  advanced  for  promotion  in  grammar. 

n.  A.OEIIOT  KMFLOTED. 

Section  I. —Pupil  Jhachers, 

1.  Each  section  of  the  Borough  Road  School  is  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
pupil  teacher,  who  is  expected  to  marshal  his  children  in  order,  before  entering 
the  school-room,  and  to  lead  them  quietly  to  their  places.  He  is  aiso  consid- 
ered responsible  for  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance  of  the  children  in  his 
section,  their  general  order  and  cleanliness,  and  their  progress  in  their  studies. 
He  keeps  a  roll-book,  in  which  he  marks  the  daily  attendance  of  his  children ; 

examines  them  as  to  their  advancement  at  stated  periods ;  and  recommends  the 
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most  proficient  for  promotion,  as  yacancies  ooear  in  the  next  higher  section  of 
the  school  These  children  are  again  examined  by  the  pupil  teacher  of  the 
section  to  which  they  have  been  adyanced,  and  any  unsuitable  promotions  are 
it^ported  to  the  head  master.  The  ddxr  pupil  teachers  take  their  turn  in  con- 
ducting the  changes  of  the  school,  and  in  its  general  superintendence. 

2.  An  hour  and  a  half  is  devoted  out  of  the  regular  sdiool  hours  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  pupil  teachers  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  necessary  to 
qualify  them  to  pass  the  annual  examination  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector.  Re- 
gard is  also  had  to  the  probability  of  their  becoming  candidates  for  Queen's 
scholarships ;  and  the  most  promising  among  them  receive  instruction  during 
the  first  half  of  each  year,  so  as  gradually  to  prepare  them  for  that  more  ex- 
tended examination. 

The  morning  of  each  day,  before  the  school  commences,  is  considered  the 
best  time  for  the  regular  hour  and  a  half's  study,  where  such  a  course  is  prac- 
ticable: if  this  can  not  be  done,  part  of  the  time  should  be  taken  Irom  twelve 
to  one  o'clock  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  and  the  rest  before  going  home  in  the 
evening.  It  is  desirable  not  to  bring  them  back  to  school  after  once  leaving  it 
for  the  day,  as  such  a  course  interferes  greatly  with  their  time  for  prmUe  study — 
a  habit  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them. 

3.  A  somewhat  diflerent  principle  is  followed  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupil 
teachers  from  that  which  rules  the  teaching  in  the  school.  While  much  is  nec- 
essarily done  for  the  children,  by  Jmiiging  dovm  the  lessons  to  the  level  of  their 
mental  capacity,  the  pupil  teachers  are  led  to  do  most  for  themselves.  They 
have  tiieir  text-books  and  home  lessons  on  each  particular  subject  of  study,  and 
the  teacher  chiefly  busies  himself  in  testing  the  amount  of  labor  which  they 
have  brought  to  bear  on  the  preparation  of  their  lessons,  and  the  accuracy  of 
its  results;  in  removing  their  difficulties;  in  calling  attention  to  general  princi- 
ples; and  in  adding  to  their  stock  of  knowledge,  by  supplying  fix>m  his  own 
resources  what  the  t«xt-books  in  use  may  not  contain. 

4.  Besides  the  instruction  just  mentioned,  the  pupil  teachers  have  a  distinct 
course  of  lessons  on  ** Method;"  and  another  course,  having  for  its  object  the 
supplying  of  information  connected  with  the  regular  lessons  of  the  school,  as 
woU  as  tiie  mode  of  communicating  it. 

Twice  a  week  also  they  give  what  are  called  "criticism  lessons,"  where  each 
pupil  teacher,  in  turn,  gives  a  collective  lesson,  or  teaches  a  draft  of  children  in 
tiie  hearing  of  his  fellow-teachers,  and  is  afterward  subjected  to  friendly  critl- 
ci.sm  and  correction.  In  addition  to  this,  a  sketch  of  every  collective  lesson 
given  in  the  scliool  by  the  pupil  teachers  is  previously  prepared,  and  submitted 
to  the  inspection  and  criticism  of  the  superintendent 

6.  For  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  tiiem  with  all  the  operations  and  lessons 
of  the  school,  and  enabling  them  to  teach  both  the  younger  and  elder  cliildren 
in  it,  they  change  their  sections  every  six  months.  By  this  means  they  super- 
intend every  section  of  tiio  school  during  the  period  of  their  apprenticeship. 

G.  It  has  been  mentioned  tiiat  the  elder  pupil  teachers  take  their  turn  in 
superintending  the  school :  the  duties  are — 

(a)  To  see  that  the  school  bell  is  rung  five  minutes  before  eadi  school  time. 

(/>.)  To  preserve  order  while  the  children  are  taking  their  places,  and  durmg 
the  whole  of  the  scliool  exercises. 

(c)  To  report  if  any  of  the  pupil  teachers  are  not  at  their  posts  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  or  if  they  leave  them  during  the  school  exercises. 
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'  (di)  To  conduct  the  school  changes  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  in  a  quiet  and 
orderly  manner. 

(0.)  To  report  if  the  lUmiture  and  apparatus  in  use  in  the  sections  are  not 
put  away  into  their  proper  place  when  done  with,  agreeably  to  the'  school 
motto — "a  place  for  eyery  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its  place." 

(/.)  To  superintend  the  sweeping  of  the  school-room  after  the  children  are 
dismissed,  and  to  prevent  disorder  out  of  school  hours,  either  in  the  school- 
room or  play-ground. 

Section  2. — Monitors, 

7.  Schools  established  on  the  plan  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
were  formerly  distinguished  by  their  adoption  of  apian,  sometimes  denominar 
ted  the  mtUua^  and  sometimes  the  numikfrialf  system. 

The  coUeotive  method  of  instruction  has  long  been  engrafted  on  this  system; 
and  for  some  years  pupil  teachers,  apprenticed  by  the  government,  have  assisted 
in  the  central  school,  as  in  many  others,  in  giving  enlaiiged  development  to  the 
education  afforded.  In  other  schools  elder  boys  are  retained  by  the  committees 
for  a  year  or  two  with  a  small  stipend,  and  supply,  in  some  measure,  Ihe  places 
of  those  more  regularly  apprenticed. 

Still  the  use  of  monitors  is  not  abandoned.  When  ooTnbined  with  collective 
teaching  by  the  master  and  pupil  teachers,  and  with  superintendence  and 
training  by  the  same  agency,  it  may  be  made  very  valuable.  -  To  show  this,  it  i0 
only  necessary  to  point  out  the  insuperable  difficulties  with  which  tiie  teacher 
of  a  large  school  is  beset  when  first  entering  on  his  office,  and  then  to  see  how 
well  he  may  overcome  the  whole  by  a  Judiciotu  use  of  monitors. 

8.  In  the  first  place,  to  secure  perfect  quietness  and  attention  in  such  circum- 
stances, before  any  address  is  made  to  the  minds  of  the  scholars,  the  eyes  an4 
voice  of  a  single  person,  even  after  long  practice,  are  scarcely  sufficient.  But 
granting  that  a  single  teacher  may  have  the  whole  of  his  scholars  brought  into 
prompt  compliance  with  distinctly  expressed  orders  given  to  the  whole ;  yet 
when,  in  addition  to  the  silence  and  attention*  of  a  minute  or  two,  that  of  an 
hour  is  required,  nothing  but  the  faculty  of  keeping  every  mind  among  them 
interested  in  the  subject  on  which  he  is  addressing  them,  could  command  atten^ 
tion,  or  restrain  noise. 

But  it  is  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  address  a  large  number  of  children  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  different  degrees  of  acquirement,  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  all, 
interesting  to  all,  and  instructive  to  all,  at  the  same  time.  The  lessons  given  to 
the  oldest,  including  the  language  in  which  the  ideas  are  dothed,  and  the  ideap 
themselves,  would  exceed  the  comprehension  of  the  younger  children;  and  no 
sooner  should  he  turn  to  address  himself  to  these^  than  the  others  would  per- 
ceive he  was  dwelling  on  matters  with  which  they  were  quite  familiar,  and  wap 
using  language  too  childish  to  merit  their  attention. 

By  a  careful  arrangement,  however,  of  the  school  into  sections  and  drafts,  ad- 
justed according  to  the  relative  acquirements  of  the  scWlars,  and  by  appointing 
over  each  a  pupil  teacher  or  elder  boy,  assisted  by  monitors  chosen  f)?om  their 
own  number,  the  master  at  once  secures  closer  inspection,  and  makes  it  possible 
for  all  to  be  addressed  at  the  same  time  on  the  subjects,  and  in  the  manner  and 
language  best  adapted  to  the  actual  progress  of  each. 

9.  So  far  a  manifest  advantage  is  secured.  But  it  may  be  objected  that 
monitors,  being  but  children,  must,  as  teachers,  be  very  unequal  to  adults;  and 
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moreoyer,  that  whQe  thus  engaged  in  giving  instraction  to  otherS)  they  must  be 
losing  ground  themselves.  Both  objections  are  Tery  natand,  but  admit  of  the 
most  satisfiictoiy  refutation.  In  the  first  place,  children,  while  thus  acting  the 
part  of  subordinate  teachers,  feel  a  sense  of  the  responsibQitj  and  of  the  com- 
paratiye  importance  assigned  to  them,  quite  sufficient  to  make  them  anxious  to 
perform  their  parts  well,  and  readily  to  adopt  the  recommendations,  and  follow 
the  injunctions,  given  by  the  head-master.  He  can  also  suspend,  remore,  or 
change  his  monitors,  as  he  may  think  proper,  without  doing  them  that  personal' 
injury,  or  provoking  that  personal  resentment,  which  would  probably  result  from 
the  exercise  of  a  like  freedom  toward  older  and  less  dependent  assistants. 

Besides  which,  children  are,  4n  many  respects,  the  most  efficient  instructors 
of  companions  less  advanced  than  themselves.  The  lessons  they  teach,  even 
the  very  simplest,  and  on  that  account  to  adults  the  most  uninteresting,  having 
been  learnt  by  themselves  but  a  short  time  before,  and  thereby  still  retaining 
somewhat  of  the  interest  of  novelty,  are  conmiunicated  to  others  with  more 
zest  than  adults  can  possibly  feel. 

For  the  same  reason,  monitors  can  sympathize  far  more  readily  with  the  diffl- 
culUes  of  their  pupils,  having  but  just  emerged  fW>m  those  difficulties  them- 
selves; and  in  their  explanations,  all  their  ideas  and  expresaions  are  not  only 
more  directly  addressed  to  the  precise  perplexity  which  has  made  explanatton 
necessary,  but  are  thode,  also,  of  persons  of  the  same  rank  and  habits,  and  of 
nearly  the  same  age  with  the  children  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  JH  some 
rtspedBy  therefore,  monitors  are  well  fitted  to  be  the  agents  in  communicating 
instruction ;  and  tn  some  cases  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  not  merely  useful,  but, 
with  the  scanty  fiinds  allotted  to  public  schools,  absolutely  necessary. 
'  10.  To  the  other  objection,  that  monitors,  while  acting  in  that  capacity,  must, 
as  scholars,  be  either  stationary  or  retrograde,  it  may  be  answered,  first,  that 
they  are  so  engaged  only  during  a  part  of  the  school  time.  Accordingly,  while 
the  latter  are  engaged  in  other  exercises,  and  superintended  by  the  pupil  teach- 
ers, the  former  may  be  collected  as  a  class  by  themselves,  receiving  fit>m  the 
teadter  instructions  which  they  of  the  whole  school  are  best  prepared  to  meet, 
because,  in  respect  of  knowledge,  they  most  nearly  approach  him.  In  the 
second  place,  while  teaching  others  wliat  they  themselves  best  know,  they  are 
familiarizing  their  minds  more  and  more  with  these  past  acquisitions ;  and  in  the 
discharge  of  the  trust  committed  to  them  are  learning  the  practice  of  many  ex- 
cellent virtues.  The  system  hence  embraces  a  wider  field,  both  for  the  observa- 
tion and  the  exercise  of  moral  practice,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the 
intellectual  faculties. 

But  the  probability  that  monitors  will  derive  any  positive  moral  improvement 
from  the  discharge  of  their  duties  must,  of  course,  very  much  depend  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  head-master  exercises  his  general  superintendence.  !(  in 
consequence  of  the  Divine  blessing  attending  his  wisdom  and  care,  these  youths 
should  acquire  some  practice  in  the  virtues  of  fidelity  to  their  trust,  and  of 
patience,  good  temper,  and  strict  impartiality  toward  their  inferiors,  may  we  not 
indulge  the  hope  that  many  of  them  will  be  enabled  to  continue  the  exercise  of 
these  valuable  qualities  throughout  their  future  lives  ? 

11.  The  selection  and  training  of  these  agents  is,  therefore,  a  most  important 
branch  of  the  teadier's  duties,  requiring  the  exercise  of  all  the  skill,  judgment, 
and  information  he  possessea  A  master  should  be  constantly  looking  out  for 
such  boys  as  may,  by  means  of  his  tnuning,  become  qualified  for  monitors.    He 
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should  endeavor  to  discoyer  what  particular  offices  in  the  school  they  are  most 
suited  to  fill,  keep  a  memorandum  of  their  names,  and  note  the  duties  which  he 
conceives  they  may  be  competent  to  discharge.  He  then,  aided  by  his  pupil 
teachers,  should  instruct  them  in  all  their  personal  and  relative  duties,  insist  on 
subordination  to  their  superiors,  explain  to  them  the  necessity  of  such  subordin- 
ation, and  impress  the  importance  of  the  charge  they  have  undertaken.  He 
should  encourage  kindness  and  good- will  toward  the  boys  whom  they  are  ap- 
pointed to  direct,  and  he  should  show  them  the  necessity  of  the  strictest  impar- 
•  tiaHty  in  the  discharge  of  their  several  duties.  Much  time  should  be  also  devoted 
to  their  instruction,  particularly  in  the  art  of  questioning. 

12.  Two  sets  of  monitors  are  needed  in  schools  whei^  this  agency  akmit  is 
secured,  in  ojder  that  one  set  may  be  engaged  in  teaching,  while  those  com- 
posmg  the  other  are  either  at  work  as  pupils  in  their  respective  stations,  or 
bfting  trained  for  the  perfonnance  of  their  monitorial  duties.  Half  an  hour 
every  day  should  be  set  apart  for  the  latter  purpose.  It  is  recommended  that 
this  half  hour  should  be  taken  at  a  different  time  each  day  of  the  week,  so  that 
the  master  may  never  have  his  attention  drawn  off  from  the  woriring  of  the 
school  during  the  same  exercise  more  than  once  in  each  week. 

13.  In  selecting  these  agents  the  master  should  have  respect  not  only  to  gen- 
eral intelligence,  but  to  cleanliness  of  person,  propriety  of  conduct,  and  good  moral 
habits.  He  should  also  endeavor,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  secure  their 
attachment  to  himseli^  so  that  their  service  may  be  one  of  affection,  and  not  of 
constraint  or  fear.  When  a  sufficient  number  has  been  chosen,  the  master 
sliould  proceed  to  train  them — 

First.  In  the  maintenance  of  order  in  their  drafts,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
kindness  and  impartiality  toward  their  children. 

Second.  In  the  methods  of  teaching  the  subjects  ui  which  they  take  a 
part 

14.  An  important  inquiry,  often  made,  is,  Horn  should  they  be  trained?  The 
following  plans,  amongst  others,  may  be  adopted: — 

(a.)  The  master  should  sometimes  call  them  together,  explain  their  duties  and 
responsibilities,  and  notice,  in  a  kind  and  friendly  manner,  whatever  may  have 
occurred  during  the  performance  of  their  duties;  administering,  at  the  same 
time,  either  praise  or  censure,  as  the  cases  may  require. 

(&)  He  should  take  classes  before  them  in  different  subjects  as  a  model  for 
their  imitation,  directing  their  attention  to  the  points  which  he  wishes  most 
particularly  to  notice. 

(c)  He  should  give  them  short  lessons  or  lectures  on  the  rules  for  preserving 
order,  and  for  the  right  use  of  the  methods  of  explanation,  interrogation,  and 
ellipsis.  It  is  a  useful  variation  of  this  exercise  to  get  the  monitors  to  write 
short  essays  on  these  subjects,  the  master  collecting  them  afterward,  and  point- 
ing out  errors  or  omissions  to  the  assembled  class. 

(oL)  He  may  form  the  monitors  into  a  class,  and  having  selected  a  lesson,  re- 
quire the  monitor  who  has  to  teach  that  particular  lesson  to  give  it  to  the  moni- 
tors just  as  he  would  teach  it  to  his  own  draft  As  the  lesson  proceeds,  the 
master  may  occasionally  stop  the  teaching,  and  say  to  the  rest,  "Is  that  what 
you  would  have  said?"  "How  would  you  have  brought  out  that  fact  without 
telling  it?"  &a* 

*The  point  the  teacher  ahould  ■.Kn  at  ia  not  merely  that  of  aupplying information  but,  hav- 
log  (he  lesson  given  just  ui  he  wiahes  it  to  be  tauglu  to  the  boys.    By  this  repeated  trainiiig 
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(e.)  Let  one  of  the  monitors  take  a  draft  of  children  on  any  lesson  he  will 
aflenocards  have  to  teach,  the  rest  of  the  monitors  being  provided  with  paper  or 
slates,  on  whidi  they  should  write  criticisms  on  the  manner  of  giving  the  les- 
son. After  the  lesson  is  over,  and  the  draft  sent  away,  these  criticisms  should 
be  read  over  by  those  who  have  written  them,  the  master  taking  care  to  hav« 
merits  noticed  as  well  as  defects,  and  adding  such  observations  as  may  appear 
necessary. 

(/.)  Assemble  the  monitors  in  class,  and  let  them  mutually  question  each 
other  on  the  rules  for  preserving  order,  and  on  methods  of  teaching,  or  on  ales-  * 
son  appointed  for  this  exercise  some  few  days  previously. 

(g.)  Let  them  take  home  the  lessons  they  are  to  teach  in  their  drafts  the  next 
day,  and  write  the  explanations  and  questions  on  them  which  f^ej  intend  to 
use  while  teaching,  before  the  lesson  is  given ;  and  let  these  preparations  be  ex- 
amined and  criticised  by  the  master  in  presence  of  the  assembled  monitors.  This 
and  several  of  the  preceding  methods  are  valuable  as  exercises  on  spelling  and 
composition. 

{h.)  The  master  should  frequently  listen  to  the  monitors  while  actually  teach- 
ing in  their  drafts,  making  entries  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  These  notes 
should  be  read  and  made  the  subject  of  comment  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
monitors*  dass.  Where  pupil  teachers  are  engaged  in  addition  to  monitors,  one 
of  tliese  youths  should  always  bo  present  with  the  master  at  the  training  les- 
sons, and  may  soon  be  made  very  useftd  in  assisting  to  conduct  them. 

15.  Besides  these  teaching  monitors^  the  most  careful  pupil  in  each  section 
should  be  made  section  moniiar;  he  should  be  chosen  and  directed  by  the  pupil 
teacher,  and  his  duties  would  be  to  take  care  of  the  books,  pens,  and  maps, 
belonging  to  his  portion  of  the  school,  and  to  give  out  and  collect  slates,  pens, 
and  books. 

16.  To  get  these  various  duties  performed  cheerfully,  rewards  must  sometimes 
be  given.  The  instruments  chiefly  employed  for  this  purpose  are  reward  tickets 
of  nominal  value,  which  are  given  to  deserving  boys  as  a  token  of  their  good 
conduct,  and  withdrawn  whenever  it  is  requisite  to  punish.  The  number 
granted  for  good,  or  withdrawn  for  improper  conduct,  is  necessarily  discretional. 

The  general  tendency  of  reward  tickets,  when  judiciously  distributed,  is  to 
prevent  or  correct  faults,  which  would  oUierwise  require  corporal  punishment 
or  dismission.  They  accomplish,  however,  a  much  more  important  end,  when 
they  excite,  as  they  frequently  do,  the  cooperation  of  the  parents.  Tlie  ac- 
quired ticket  is  equal  to  a  letter  of  approbation  from  the  teacher  to  the  parent, 
and  calls  forth  praise ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  diminution  in  number,  or 
the  absence  of  any  increase,  excites  inquiry. 

These  tickets  should  be  called  in  at  stxited  periods;  the  name,  dass,  amount, 
entered  in  a  book ;  and  a  choice  of  prizes,  consisting  of  articles  combining 
utility  with  juvenile  interest,  should  be  purchased,  and  each  one,  in  turn  allowed 
to  select  to  the  amount  of  tickets  he  has  gained. 

17.  Where  rewards  are  given  to  tho  monitors  as  sueh^  they  should  be  deter- 
muied  by  the  proficiency  which  his  draft  or  class  makes.  It  is  not  desirable  to 
give  the  same  amount  of  reward  to  each  monitor,  but  let  the  better  have  more 

the  monitors  will  be  constantly  improving;  their  positiTe  excellence  depending,  howcTer 
apon  the  stanclsrd  the  teacher  exhibits  in  his  own  teaching,  and  upon  the  slcill,  and  industry, 
and  research  }ie  brinirs  to  bear  in  the  process.    He  thust  bear  in  mind  that  on  his  success  in 
this  particular  depends  very  much  of  the  efficiency  of  his  school. 
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than  the  average  amount,  and  the  worse  less.  Thus,  if  the  average  parent  of 
the  reading  draft  monitors  be  2d  a  week,  some  might  receive  for  any  one  week 
3(2.,  and  some  only  Id.  Tlie  standard  in  reference  to  the  reading  should  be,  the 
ability  to  read  the  assigned  portion  oflT  readily,  to  spell  and  explain  all  the  words 
occurring  in  it,  and  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  subject,  independent  of  the 
book  or  tabular  lessons.  In  arithiietic,  they  should  readily  work  questions 
given  under  the  rule,  give  a  &miliar  explanation  of  tlie  principles  involved,  and 
very  readily  read  off  every  number  operated  on.  In  writtno,  advance  must  be 
^determined  not  merely  by  excellence  of  the  characters  written,  but  also  by  the 
neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  book,  viz.,  freedom  from  blots  and  mistakes,  and 
with  the  comers  of  the  book  not  turned  down.  This  dean  and  neat  writing 
should  be  much  insisted  on  by  the  teacher. 

18.  These  rewards,  however,  are  only  the  direct  means  of  encouragement 
Those  of  a  more  indirect  character  are  often,  in  a  good  teacher's  hands,  vastly 
more  influentiaL  Some  of  the  chief  of  these  indirect  means  may  be 
mentioned — 

(a.)  The  monitors  should  be  a  kind  of  upper  dass  standing  between  the  mas- 
ter and  the  scholars,  and  having  constant  communication  with  both.  The  mas- 
ter should  consult  with  them  on  his  various  plans ;  and,  as  long  as  they  continue 
in  office,  treat  them  with  great  confidence  and  kindness. 

(&.)  He  should  avail  himself  of  opportunities  to  visit  objects  of  interest,  ac- 
companied by  his  monitors.  In  London,  the  Zoological  Gardens  or  Museum ; 
and  in  the  oountry,  a  beautiful  view,  a  ruin,  or  any  other  object  of  local  interest, 
might  be  taken,  or  an  excursion  for  the  purposes  of  natural  history.  He  might 
also  sometimes  join  in  their  sports  with  good  effect. 

(c.)  The  monitors,  should,  as  sticky  have  free  access  to  the  school  library.  The 
desirableness  of  such  a  Ubrary,  consisting  of  well-selected  books,  is  obvious ; 
it  provides  a  fund  of  amusement  as  well  as  of  instruction  for  the  children,  in- 
terests their  parents,  and  tends  to  keep  the  pupils  from  evil  influences  in  the 
streets. 

m.    METHODS    OF    IXSTRUCTIOK. 

Section  1. — Gtneral  Principles. 

1.  The  first  great  and  leading  principle  of  all  sound  education  is  that  it  is  a 
teacher^s  duty  to  pay  more  regard  to  Ihe  formaticn  of  (he  character  of  his  schol- 
ars, than  to  their  success  in  any  or  in  all  the  branches  of  learning  professedly 
taught  With  a  view  to  enlighten  their  judgment,  and  to  bring  the  munder  the 
influence  of  right  impressions  with  respect  to  moral  good  and  evil,  it  is  consid- 
ered to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  should,  from  the  first,  be  taught 
to  distinguish  between  matters  of  permanent  and  immutable  obligation,  and 
mere  comparative  degrees  of  attention  and  diligence.  Every  manifest  infrac- 
tion of  the  Divine  law  ought,  therefore,  to  be  treated  in  a  very  different  manner 
from  slowness  in  the  common  school  exercises,  or  even  from  the  petty  misde- 
meanors of  unthinking  and  volatile  minds.  On  occasions  of  the  former  kind, 
teachers  are  expected  to  show  that  visible  concern  and  sorrow  which  such 
offences  will  undoubtedly  excite  in  every  virtuous  mind ;  and,  if  possible,  to 
bring  the  offender,  by  earnest  remonstrances,  to  a  conviction  of  his  sin. 

2.  In  allowing  children  to  onHven  their  school  exercises  by  giving  and  taking 
places,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  inconsistent  with  chriHtian  morals;  yet  were 
the  same  practice  admitted  in  matters  of  moral  merit  or  blame,  dangerous  con- 
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sequenoes  might  ensuo.  This,  and  every  similar  practice,  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  ayoided,  and  great  care  should,  on  the  other  hand,  be  taken  that  no  child  be 
tempted  X)r  encouraged  to  indulge  in  feelings  of  self-satisiaction  on  tlie  occasion 
of  another^s  fault 

3.  Deference  to  parental  authority,  united  with  regard  to  parental  assistance,  is 
another  important  principle  not  to  be  lost  sight  o£  Parents  are  the  natural 
guardians  of  their  children ;  and,  however  they  may  occasionally  be  sunk  in 
ignorance  and  vice,  they  seldom  entirely  lose  the  sense  of  their  responsibility,  or 
become  altogether  incapable  of  exercismg  authority  to  some  good  purpose;  so 
tliat,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  the  most  beneficial  results  may  be  derived 
from  a  dear  acknowledgment  of  their  daims,  and  a  sedulous  courting  of  their 
ajvistance.  The  British  system  respects  this  natural  and  important  prindple  in 
various  ways.  While  it  discourages  all  neglect  of  Divme  worship,  it  leaves  to 
the  parents  to  direct  in  what  manner,  and  at  whose  hands,  theur  children  shall 
on  that  day  receive  religious  instruction.  Teachers  are  recommended  to  main- 
tain a  constant  communication  with  parents,  respecting  the  habits  and  princi- 
ples of  the  scholars ;  by  which  means  they  may  great^  improve  the  influence 
of  parental  authority,  and  also  strengthen  both  that  authority  and  their  own ; 
as  their  pupils  will  thus  perceive  that  there  is  a  cordial  cooperation  between 
their  natural  guardians  at  home,  and  the  authorities  they  are  taught  to  respect 
in  school.  Tlie  prescribing  of  home-tasks  presents  another  mode  by  whidi 
parental  interest  may  be  excited,  and  parental  assistance  engaged. 

4.  Respect  for  the  teacher^  and  implicit  obedience  to  his  commands,  are  priiid- 
pies  which  should  be  assiduously  cultivated ;  but  it  must  be  the  respect  of  duti- 
ful affection,  not  that  proceeding  from  slavish  submission.  Higher  motives  will, 
doubtless,  £^w  up,  as  the  scholars  become  better  acquainted  with  a  good 
teacher's  diaracter,  and  more  capable  of  appreciating  qualities  that  oonmiand  re- 
spect; but,  even  before  they  have  all  advanced  thus  far,  habits  of  prompt 
obedience  must  be  universally  established.  With  children  who  are  restieas, 
volatile,  and  unused  to  restraint,  mechanical  motions  of  the  body,  as  they  are 
at  once  easily  understood,  and  readily  performed,  afford  the  best  means  of  in- 
culcating these  habits;  and  no  teacher  ought  to  rest  satisfied  until  he  has 
brought  every  diild  to  sit,  stand,  speak,  or  be  silent,  on  the  instant  of  the  com- 
mand being  given.  Until  this  point  be  gained,  time  is  daily  lost,  not  only  to 
the  careless  and  disobedient,  but  to  the  whole  school;  and  when  habits  of  par- 
tial obedience  have  once  been  tolerated,  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are 
greatly  increased.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  teachers  will  respect  their  own  au- 
thority, by  never  giving  commands  which  they  do  not  expect  to  be  immediately 
obeyed,  nothing  will  be  found  more  easy  than  to  make  obedience  the  general 
and  settled  habit  of  the  school 

5.  But  it  is  not  by  means  of  respect  for  authority,  nor  by  habits  of  obedience, 
alone,  that  British  schools  propose  to  accomplish  their  objects.  There  are, 
indeed,  many  exercises  which  mere  authority  may  enforce;  but,  under  such  a 
course  of  discipline,  intellectual  improvement  would  be  slow,  and  the  results  on 
the  temper  and  character  would  be  worse  than  doubtful  Happily,  no  sooner  is 
this,  the  first  step  as  it  were,  of  the  teacher's  progress  past,  than  abundant  re- 
sources are  presented  for  securing  a  course  of  occupation,  at  once  pleasant  and 
profitable,  which  it  is  the  province  of  system  to  methodize,  and  reg^ate  to  the 
best  advantage.  To  a  healthy  child,  the  activity  of  the  mind  is  not  less  natural 
than  that  of  the  body.    As  by  free  and  voluntary  movements  the  limbs  and 
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muscles  are  Btrengfhened  and  invigorated,  not  only  without  pain,  but  with  pom- 
tire  delight,  so  it  is  with  respect  to  the  mind.  But  if  we  would  ezdte  free  and 
pleasant  mental  ezertionsy  the  mind,  in  its  first  efforts,  must  be  inyited  to  no 
more  exertion  than  is  suited  to  its  infant  capacities,  and  its  limited  knowledge. 
Commencing  thus,  its  powers  will  be  found  at  eyerj  step  to  acquire  new  force 
and  elasticity,  to  be  capable  of  greater  and  greater  attempts,  and  of  longer  at- 
tention to  one  subject;  and  these  advancing  energies  it  must  be  the  object  of 
the  teacher  so  to  discipline  and  inform,  that  in  their  progressive  development 
they  may  come  more  and  more  under  the  permanent  influence  of  right  princi- 
pies,  and  be  applied  to  those  objects  only  which  are  innocent  and  useful 

6.  Again,  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  made  subservient  to  the 
development  of  the  mental  and  moral  powers.  Education  is  not  considered  to 
mean  the  puUmg  m  of  so  much  information,  but  the  hringiTig  out  of  mental  ac- 
tivity ;  exercise  bemg  the  law  of  mental  as  well  as  of  physical  growth.  In  the 
light  of  this  principle  ideas  are  given  before  words,  things  before  the  signs 
which  express  them,  the  concrete  before  the  abstract,  reasons  as  the  foundation 
of  rules.  The  things  which  are  familiar  to  the  children  are  made  the  starting- 
point  from  which  the  teacher  guided  his  pupils  to  wider  views  and  more  en- 
larged aoqmrements,  leading  them  along  by  slow  and  gradual  steps,  and  making 
sure  of  one  advance  before  attempting  the  next. 

7.  Another  principle  continually  kept  in  mind  is  to  suit  subjects  of  study,  and 
the  manner  of  treating  them,  to  the  progressive  development  of  the  mental 
faculties.  Thus  the  exercises  and  lessons  of  the  younger  pupils  are  intended 
chiefly  to  exercise  their  perceptive  faculties,  whfle,  as  they  advance  in  age  and 
mental  power,  reason,  judgment,  and  memory  are  more  particularly  exercised. 
In  every  stage,  however,  the  knowledge  which  is  likely  to  be  usefiil  to  them 
after  leaving  school  is  made  the  inslrument  of  their  moral  and  mental  training. 

8.  Proceeding  on  these  principles,  in  reading  the  scholar  is  taught  from  the 
first  to  associate  meaning  with  the  symbols  he  is  learning;  and  tliis  meaning  is 
so  explained  and  illustrated  as  to  make  even  these  first  efforts  interesting  as 
well  as  doubly  instructive.  A  child  likes  to  tell  what  it  knows  about  the  simple 
objects  with  which  it  is  most  conversant  The  words  which  are  used  to  express 
objects  are  first  presented  to  him,  and  he  is  taught  by  &miliar  questions  to  asso- 
ciate with  each  its  appropriate  moaning,  and  its  proper  sound. 

9.  From  this  time  forward  every  lesson  proceeds  on  the  same  principle;  the 
words,  phrases,  and  sentences  brought  before  the  sdiolar's  eye,  being  such  only 
as  can  add  to  his  information,  or  interest  his  feelings  and  his  conscience;  all 
others  are  excluded  as  useless  and  repulsive.  Thus  not  only  do  those  exercises 
interest  the  attention  which  would  otherwise  fatigue  and  annoy  it;  but  the  in- 
valuable habit  of  looking  for  a  meaning  in  every  word  and  sentence  read 
becomes  fixed  and  permanent 

Section  2. — Preparatory  SecUon, 

10.  The  first  section  of  the  lower  school  is  composed  of  children  from  four 
years  of  age.  As  these  generally  enter  the  school  unable  even  to  read  the 
alphabet,  and  with  minds  altogether  untrained,  they  ar^  put  through  a  course 
of  instruction  more  elementary  than  that  generally  given  in  British  schools,  but 
ag^reeing  with  it  in  principle.  The  design  of  this  course  is  to  fit  them  for  enter- 
ing upon  the  more  advanced  and  systematic  exercises  of  the  school,  not  only 
by  giving  them  the  necessary  {Mreliminary  information,  but  by  training  them  to 
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exercise  their  powers  of  obeenration  and  reflection  on  the  ftmiliAr  objects  hj 
which  they  are  surrounded. 

11.  With  this  view,  their  food,  clothing,  and  playthings — tlie  common  earth- 
stones  and  minerals — the  materials  in  daily  use  in  the  school-room,  as  well  as 
the  bricks,  mortar,  and  wood  used  in  its  construction — ^the  animals  and  vege- 
tables which  they  see  most  frequently,  and  are  likely  for  that  reason  to  think 
about  least — all  these  are  laid  under  contribution,  in  order  to  develop  the  facul- 
ties with  which  their  Creator  has  endowed  them;  to  make  them  useful,  intel- 
ligent, and  kind  in  their  intercourse  with  others;  and  to  implant  habits  of 
thoughtAil  reverence  toward  Him  for  whose  gloiy  all  things  were  made.  The 
most  remaricable  events  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  also  daily  brought 
before  them  in  the  gallery  in  such  a  manner  as  to  educate  both  their  conscience 
and  their  intellect,  and  to  promote  good  moral  habits  amongst  them.  The  im- 
portant influence  which  may  be  thus  exercised  upon  their  home  associations  can 
scarcely  be  overrated ;  the  innocent  prattle  of  the  school-boy  may  by  tliese 
means  frequently  become  the  gentle  instrument  of  correction  to  the  ignorance 
and  vice  of  the  parent 

12.  The  alphabet  is  introduced  to  this  section  by  means  of  collective  lessons. 
When  the  children  are  seated  in  the  galleiy,  the  teacher  shows  some  &miliar 
object  having  a  short  name.  He  first  puts  a  few  questions  on  the  object  itsell 
The  name  is  then  written  on  the  school  slate,  and  analyzed  into  its  component 
lettera;  the  sounds  of  these  are  given,  and  then  their  names.  The  sound  of  the 
second  and  third  letters  put  together  is  then  asked  for;  and  other  letters  are 
placed  before  them,  forming  other  simple  and  well-known  words,  on  which  the 
children  are  also  questioned. 

When  eight  or  ten  letters  are  thus  learned,  the  teacher  prints  them  in  a  line 
ou  the  large  slate,  at  the  dictation  of  the  chUdren.  He  then  points  to  them  at 
random,  gett^  the  children  to  name  and  describe  each,  and  to  compare  it  with 
others :  fitBt  having  the  hands  up  of  those  who  wish  to  answer,  and  then  point- 
ing to  the  one  whom  he  wishes  to  speak. 

It  is  a  judicious  plan  to  let  several  try  to  describe  each  letter,  as  by  this 
means  not  only  are  their  Uttle  minds  set  to  work  in  attempting  to  express  their 
thoughts  in  suitable  language,  but  several  ways  of  describing  the  same  thing 
will  also  probably  be  brought  out  A  little  physical  exercise  may  then  be 
allowed,  a  verse  or  two  of  a  simple  school  piece  sung,  and  the  children  be  led 
to  their  reading  stations. 

13.  The  children  are  now  employed  in  their  drafts  in  picking  out  the  lettf'rs 
and  words  just  learnt  in  the  gallery,  fh>m  the  Daily  Lesson  Book,  No.  I.,  in 
broad  sheets ;  while  the  monitor  or  pupil  teacher  leads  one  and  another  of  tlie 
pupils  to  the  blackboard  or  slate  provided  at  each  draft  station  to  print  the  let- 
ter or  word  which  he  name&  He  also  questions  on  the  information  already 
given  respecting  the  object  exhibited  at  the  commencement  of  the  gallery  les- 
son, and  on  the  other  words  formed  during  the  progress  of  that  lesson. 

14.  The  next  change  finds  these  children  in  the  writing  desks,  with  slates  on 
the  desks  before  them,  and  pencils,  fixed  in  holders,  in  their  hands.  The  teacher 
now  prints  on  the  blad^board  one  of  the  letters  learnt,  and  questions  on  the 
direction  and  comparative  length  of  the  lines  composing  it;  bringing  out  the 
ideas  straight,  curved,  vertical,  horizontal,  oblique,  or  parallel.  He  then  pur- 
sues the  same  course  with  the  rest  of  the  letters  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
lesson,  the  children  imitating  them  on  their  dates,  first  fix>m  the  teacher's  copy, 
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and  afterward  fh>m  dictation.  The  alphabet  is  thus  quickly  and  easily  learnt, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  minds  of  the  children  are  developed,  and  much  use- 
ful information  imparted  respecting  words  and  things. 

15.  In  the  same  familiar  and  conversational  style  courses  of  lessons  are  given, 
on  the  first  principles  of  language,  number,  and  form ;  on  objects,  animals,  vege- 
tables, and  colors,  accompanied  by  practice  in  reading  and  spelling,  from  the 
Daily  Lesson  Book,  No.  I.,  and  a  familiar  course  of  lessons  on  the  principles  of 
writing. 

16.  Lessons  on  the  most  remarkable  events  of  Scripture  alternate  with  those 
just  mentioned,  and  the  aid  of  Scripture  prints  is  called  in,  to  help  the  percep- 
tions of  the  children,  and  to  assist  in  sustaining  attention.  The  following  is  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  such  a  lesson  is  conducted.  Suppose  the 
subject  to  be,  The  Children  of  Israel  crossing  the  Red  Sea. 

(a.)  The  teacher  hangs  up  the  print  in  front  of  the  gallery,  and  pointing  to 
the  various  figures  depicted  on  it,  asks  in  turn  who  they  are— what  they  are 
doingf — and  why  there?  thus  bringing  out  the  chief  points  of  the  stoiy  in  a 
simple  and  graphic  manner. 

(&.)  He  reads  the  narrative  from  Exodus,  chap,  ziv.,  putting  questions  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  words  and  phrases  as  he  proceeds. 

(c)  He  doses  the  book,  and  goes  over  the  story  again,  mingling  questions, 
ellipses,  and  simple  narration,  thus  endeavoring  to  lead  the  children  to  realize  all 
the  incidents  of  the  scene,  and  placing  them  as  fiir  as  possible  in  the  position  of 
spectators. 

(d)  If  the  lesson  has  been  properly  given,  the  children  will  be  able  to  state 
the  lessons  to  be  drawn  fitim  it — ^namely,  that  the  Lord  will  help  his  people  in 
trouble ;  and  the  sm  and  folly  of  striving  against  God.  The  teacher  then  seeks 
to  apply  these  lessons  to  the  daily  life  of  the  children,  basing  a  few  short  and 
simple  remarks  on  facts  which  have  occurred  in  the  actual  scheol  or  home 
experience  of  those  before  him. 

,  Having  thus  briefly  indicated  the  methods  pursued  with  the  very  youngest 
children,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  subjects  taught  and  the  methods  employed 
with  the  rest  of  the  school 

Section  3. — CoUeciive  Teaciang, 

17.  A  collective  lesson  differs  very  materially  from  a  lecture.  In  the  latter 
the  children  are  passive  listeners,  in  tlie  former  they  are  lively  actors.  By 
means  of  questions  and  occasional  ellipses,  their  minds  are  kept  continually  at 
work;  and  the  teacher,  taking  those  in  the  class  whose  mental  powers  are  least 
developed  as  his  standard  of  simplicity,  acts  and  speaks  before  the  gallery  as  a 
fellow-inquirer  after  truth,  while  he  leads  them  imperceptibly  on  in  the  path  he 
had  previously  marked  out 

18.  As  the  lesson  proceeds,  both  the  analytical  and  synthetical  processes  of 
investigation  are  brought  into  u|e.  Suppose  a  common  earthenware  cup  to  be 
the  subject  of  the  lesson.  The  object  is  held  up  before  the  section  seated  in  the 
gallery,  and  they  are  asked  to  name  the  parts — as  the  inside,  outside,  handle, 
rim,  or  bottom.  Should  any  hesitation  occur,  the  teacher  does  not  ieU  them 
what  he  is  seeking  for,  but,  passing  his  finger  round  the  part  in  question,  he 
asks,  "What  is  this?*'  The  names  of  the  several  parts  are  then  written  on  the 
blackboard.  The  qualities  are  next  asked  for :  here  the  cup  is  passed  round 
among  the  children,  and  they  are  told  to  look  at  it,  fed  it,  or  smell  it,  thus  em- 
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ploying  their  several  senses  in  toni.    Other  properties  are  suggested  by  com 
paring  this  cop  with  other  cups;  finally,  those  qualities  which  render  it  fit  for 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  put  are  elicited;  and  the  whole  is  successively  written  on 
the  blackboard. 

19.  The  teacher  next  asks  the  form  of  the  cup ?  how  it  became  so  formed? 
of  what  it  is  made?  and  how  it  happens  that  a  substance  so  'hard  could  bo 
brought  to  such  a  form?  He  thus  brings  out  from  the  children  the  fact  that  it 
is  made  of  day,  and  that  when  the  cup  was  made  the  day  was  aoft^  and  not 
hard  as  they  now  see  it  Having,  by  this  mode  of  investigation,  airi^ed  at  the 
"begiwiing  of  the  process  by  which  the  cup  was  made,  he  shows  a  piece  of  soft 
day,  of  the  kind  used  for  the  cup,  and  gets  the  children  to  describe  what  they 
ihivk  was  done  firsts  and  what  nea^  in  the  manufacture  of  the  object  before 
them ;  always  correcting  their  errors  by  describing  the  tudbuxA  steps  in  the  manu- 
fiicture— exhibiting  specimens  of  pottery  illustrative  of  the  different  stages — and 
by  means  of  a  small  model  of  a  potter^s  lathe,  exemplifying  the  process. 
TVlien  the  lesson  is  given  to  the  younger  children  a  description  of  the  parts  and 
qualities  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  time ;  but  with  the  elder  pupils 
these  are  quickly  brought  out,  and  the  manufiicturing  processes  are  more  particu- 
larly dwelt  upon. 

20.  The  great  advantage  of  collective  teaching  is,  that  it  brings  the  trahied 
mind  of  the  teacher  into  direct  and  immediate  conmiunication  with  the  com- 
paratively untrained  and  uninformed  minds  of  his  pupils.  Hence,  for  tlio 
development  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  for  uifluencingthe  affections  and  direct- 
ing the  understanding  to  right  views  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth,  for  checking 
evil  habits  and  encouraging  good  ones,  the  collective  lesson,  in  the  hands  of  a 
well-trained,  earnest-minded,  and  dmaixon  teadier,  is  a  powerful  instrument  for 
good. 

21.  In  order  to  give  a  collective  lesson  well,  the  teacher  must  not  only  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject  he  has  in  hand,  but  must  have  the  maUer 
arranged  in  a  logical  and  well-considered  order.  No  collective  lesson  should  bo 
given  until  a  sketch  of  it  has  been  carefully  prepared  by  the  teacher  for  his  own 
private  use.  This  sketch  should  show  the  principal  ideas  intended  to  be  dwelt 
upon  during  the  lesson,  numbered  and  arranged  in  their  logical  order,  precisely 
as  they  are  intended  to  be  given.  Under  these  "heads,"  the  manner  of  bring- 
ing out  each  idea  should  be  indicated;  the  illustrations  intended  to  be  used 
written  down,  and  some  of  the  principal  questions  recorded.  The  sketch  should 
thus  exhibit  both  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  the  lesson,  and  should  realize  to 
the  reader,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  lesson  itsel£  At  the  end  of  the  sketch  the 
teacher  should  note  down  what  objects  or  diagrams  will  be  wanted,  and  have 
them  ready  before  commencing  his  teaching. 

22.  The  dangers  of  this  method  of  instruction  are,  however,  many ;  and  mis- 
chief|  as  the  result,  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  two  principal  dangers  are 
mentioned,  that  they  may  be  guarded  against    ^ 

First.  Collective  teaching  is  not  unfrequently  quite  ineffedive^  owing  to  the 
teacher's  being  contented  with  merely  talking  for  a  certain  time.  It  is  very 
easy  to  talk  prettily  to  boys  for  half  an  hour,  even  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest 
tiiem ;  and  yet^  owing  to  want  of  attention  to  some  of  the  points  about  to  bo 
mentioned,  no  permanent  result  may  remain.  The  children  have  been  pleased, 
but  not  instructed. 

-Secondly.    It  is  sometimes  ef&dent  to  only  a  portion  of  the  boys.    If  the 
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"  gaUeiT**  contain  boys  of  yeiy  different  attainments,  when  the  language  and 
and  general  cast  of  teaching  is  fitted  for  the  more  advanced,  it  is  too  difflcolt  for 
the  others;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  descending  to  the  capadfy  of  the 
younger,  the  lesson  appears  firivolous  to  the  older  boys. 

23.  The  following,  then,  are  some  of  the  chief  points  to  be  attended  to: — 

(a.)  Children  receiving  a  collective  lesson  at  the  same  time  should  be  of  about 
the  same  degrm  of  menkU  standing. 

(p.)  The  teacher  should  be  supplied  with  9peeimen8,  modda^  or  diagrgnUf  illus- 
trative of  his  subject  He  should  also^  from  time  to  time,  sketch  out  such  ob- 
jects, or  portions  of  objects^  as  he  may  find,  during  the  lesson,  require  more 
illustration  than  he  has  provided.  This^  of  course,  implies  that  the  teacher  is, 
to  some  extent)  a  drau^tsman.  There  should  be  large  maps,  too^  in  the  room 
or  division  in  which  these  lessons  are  given. 

(c)  A  large  blackboard  should  be  placed  before  the  gallery,  for  purposes  of 
illustration,  and  also  to  receive  the  main  headings  of  the  lessons;  so  that  when 
the  teacher  has .  finished  his  lesson,  he  may  occasionally  form  the  gallery  into 
drafts^  and  by  means  of  his  pupil  teachers  institute  a  searching  individual  ex- 
amination of  all  who  have  heard  it  This  use  of  the  blackboard  is  particularly 
valuable  in  the  training  of  monitors.  Its  advantages  are  numerous.  It  requires 
the  teacher  to  be  master  of  his  subject,  and  methodical  in  his  arrangement  of 
it;  and  thus,  by  presenting  the  whole  in  the  naharal  association  of  its  various 
parts^  tends  to  secure  the  retention  of  what  is  taught  It  teaches  spelling  too,* 
and  the  reading  of  written  characters. 

(d.)  Attention  is  best  secured,  particularly  with  the  younger  pupils,  by  the 
teacher^s  making  a  pause^  and  then  leaving  some  of  the  words  to  be  supplied 
by  the  pupila    Thus: — 

Teaeker,—The  feet  of  the  cunel  are 

JSipiU.'^'BToad. 

Teacher. — And 

FupUt, — Spongy. 

Teacher. — And 

PupiU. — Spreading. 

Teacher. — And  therefore  the  camel  is  fit  for  traveling  on— — 

Pupils, — Sands. 

Teacher.—lt  is  used  hi * 

i^pi^f.— Africa. 

Teaeher.-'And 

FupHs, — ^Arabia. 

Teaeher.-'Aii& 

i\(pi&.— Persia. 

Teacher. — And 

i\<f«^.— India. 

Teacher.— "hLany  of  them  traveling  together  are  called  a 

Ih^nls. — Caravan. 

The  teacher  must,  however,  take  care  that  no  ellipsis  is  left  for  the  pupils  to 
supply  with  words  or  facts  they  can  not  be  expected  to  know.    Thus,  "The 

olive  tree  lives ."    If  he  find  that  no  pupil  is  acquainted  with  the  fact 

wanted,  he  should  tell  it  himself;  rather  than  allow  the  mischievous  habit  of 

f  At  th«  IcMOD  proceed!,  the  teacher  •book!  require  tbf  pupils  to  ipell  the  principal  words 
ooconriog.  The  cpelllnf  of  words  u  thej  are  ac:oaIlj  feond  in  aeatenees,  whether  oral  or 
written,  it  by  ftr  the  most  etrective  mode  of  teacblnf  it. 
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guessing.  After  he  has  told  them,  he  should  again  make  the  ellipsis,  which 
would  of  course  be  supplied  by  the  pupils. 

Repeating  ellipses  to  this  extent,  however,  and  so  closely  following  each 
other,  are  not  admissible  in  practice,  except  for  the  purpose  of  recapituhition ; 
the  better  plan  is  to  have  many  questions  and  few  ellipses. 

(e.)  There  should  be  much  individual  questioning.  This  is  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  real  efficiency  of  a  lesson  can  be  tested.  The  eye  of  the  teaclior 
should  pass  rapidly  over  the  gallery,  and  wherever  he  detects  inattention,  a 
question  to  the  individual  should  be  put,  on  something  that  had  just  been 
taught  This  recapitulatory  individual  questioning  should  follow  every  class  of 
fiicts  stated.* 

(/.)  A  habit  of  inducHim  should  be  cultivated.  Thus,  when  the  teacher  ha» 
said  that  the  elephant  has  a  veiy  large  head,  and  two  very  heavy  tusks,  he  should 
lead  the  pupils  to  ieU  him^  though  they  may  not  before  have  been  aware  of  the 
&ct,  that  the  neck  must  be  short,  and  the  cartilage  and  muscles  very  strong. 
So,  when  he  has  told  them  of  the  great  quantity  of  vegetable  food  the  animal 
eats,  he  might  say  "Do  you  think  it  is  found,  then,  in  hot  or  cold  countries?'* 
If  not  answered,  he  would  say,  "  Where  do  grass,  and  herbs,  and  trees  grow 
most  abundantly?" 

PupiU. — In  hot  countries. 

Teacher. — Then,  as  the  elephant  eats  so  much  of  this  kind  of  food,  In  which  do 
you  think  he  is  fonnd  ? 
Pttpils. — In  the  hot  coimtrica. 
Teacher.— y^hj ! 
jP((/>iZ«.— Because  most  of  his  food  grows  there. 

ig.)  The  whole  should  be  conducted  with  great  anvmaiion.  The  want  of  this 
shows  itself  by  a  very  slow  enunciation  of  words,  by  long  pauses  between  sen- 
tences, and  by  a  want  of  ease  in  the  carriage  of  the  body.  Not  uniteqnently, 
also,  teachers  are  too  wordy;  every  word  that  does  not  tend  to  make  the 
tliought  clearer  makes  it  more  obscure. 

(/i.)  Simplicity  is  indispensable.  The  absence  of  this  quality  shows  itself 
sometimes  in  the  use  of  language  and  illustrations  that  the  pupils  can  not  com- 
prehend ;  and  sometimes  in  assuming  that  their  knowledge  is  greater  than  it  is. 
The  constant  use  of  individual  questioning  will  enable  the  teacher  to  discover 
when  he  is  thus  shooting  over  the  pupils*  heads. 

(}.)  The  time  of  the  lesson  must  not  be  prolonged,  after  the  chiTdren  are  evi- 
dently wearied  out  With  a  judicious  teacher,  oven  the  younger  may  be  inter- 
ested for  half  an  hour,  and  the  elder  for  a  longer  time. 

24.  The  notes  on  the  blackboard  may  either  be  written  as  the  lesson  goes  on, 
or  (which  is  preferable,)  the  teacher  may  bring  out  all  the  points  under  one  head 
first,  and  then  put  down  the  notes  on  the  board  while  recapitulating  (hat  part  of 
the  lesson ;  sometimes  writing  from  tlie  dictation  of  the  pupils ;  and  then,  of 
course,  correcting  their  errors,  both  of  fact  and  language.  At  the  end  of  the 
lesson  there  should  be  a  general  recapitulation  of  the  whole  from  the  blackboard. 

If  the  lesson  were  the  elephant,  the  blackboard  should  present  an  appearance 
at  its  close  somewhat  similar  tg  tliat  exhibited  in  the  specimen  lesson  following. 
Tlie  words  in  italics  would  on  the  blackboard  be  underlined ;  those  in  capitals 
be  doubly  underlined. 

*  If  the  teachrr  find  that  the  papils  to  anr  considerable  extent  are  unable  to  answer  these 
recapitulatory  questions,  he  mny  assume  that  bis  teaching  is  bad.  So  lesson  ia  well  giren  bj 
a  teacher  which  is  not  fuilj  received  by  those  taught. 
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Specimen  qf  Noiea  for  a  OoQective  Lesson. — The  Elephant 

1.  I>EacRivTioif.—iThick-€kinned.  Hight,  7  to  12  foet;  weighty  5,000  to  6,000 
lbs.=40  men.    Head^  large,  hollow  In  front.     Tiuhs^  2,  ivory  and  enamel ;  5  to  6 

feet ;  100  to  150  Iba.  Teeth^  ||  8  molars— structure :  mode  of  growth,  renewed. 
Thtnh^  6  to  8  feet  long ;  linger,  thumb,  hand— 4mm,  obtain  food,  convey  to  month, 
llfl  objects.    Neek,  short,  thick  muscles,  and  pax  wax  veiy  thick. 

2.  Knms. — Anaiic—head  loi)g,  front  somewhat  concave— 4  hoo/a  on  hind  feet— 
ean  small.  Jfrican-^head  roundci^-8  hoofs  hind  legs— mt*  larger  Sk  feet  x  Si— 
use,  carry  manure — not  now  tamed. 

8.  Wbxbb  rouKn.— ^Mo^io— Hindostan,  Bnrmah,  Ceylon,  and  South  of  Asia 
generally.    J/rican—AfncsLj  South  of  Senegal. 

4.  Habfts. — Soeialf  8,000 — hsrMcorous—i  or  8  cwts.,  browse  soft  roots — (sweet- 
meats, sugar-canes)— ^«fU20—/om{  0/  bathing — sprinkle  dust  over  himself  (flics) 
— cautious  in  going  over  new  ground  or  \m&gb— sagacious. 

Uses. — Food  (African)— ivory— carrying  and  drawing,  man  on  neck— goad- 
war— hunting. 

It  is  better  to  write  on  the  blackboard  only  the  words  indicating  the  principal 
ideas,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  supplied  by  the  children  from  memory  during 
recapitulation. 

SedMn  4. — Class  Teaching — Reading. 

25.  When  the  children  have  been  divided  into  sections  and  drafts,  according 
to  the  principles  already  stated  (anie  §  §  2  and  3,)  the  next  business  is  to 
aasign  to  each  section  and  draft  a  station  in  the  school-room,  and  a  deftnUe  por- 
tion of  the  reading  lessons.  This  section  and  these  drafts  will  thus  represent  a 
particular  stage  of  progress.  All  the  reading  lessons  will,  in  this  way,  be 
divided  among  the  successive  drafts^  so  that  a  boy  commencing  with  the  lowest 
draft,  and  passing  the  proper  time  at  each  draft  station,  will  have  read  and  been, 
questioned  on  every  lesson  contained  in  the  books,  or  exhibited  on  the  lesson 
boards. 

26.  Periodical  examinations  should  be  made  of  the  progress  of  the  children 
in  tiiis  as  in  eveiy  other  subject;  each  child  taking  his  place  in  the  class  at  the 
commencemerU  of  each  exercise,  according  to  the  position  obtained  by  him  at 
these  examinations,  which  should  take  place  every  fortnight.  Promotions 
should  be  made  as  vacancies  occur  in  the  next  higher  draft  or  section. 

27.  Having  determined  on  the  portion  for  each  section  and  draft,  and  put 
every  section  under  the  superintendence  of  a  pupil  teacher  or  elder  monitor, 
the  next  object  of  the  master  is  to  select  agents  (monitors)  to  assist  in  teaching. 
His  efforts  must  be  zealously  directed  to  the  training  of  these  monitors.  He 
must  secure  their  ability  to  spell,  read,  and  explain  the  meaning  of  every  word 
of  the  lesson;  they  must  be  much  exercised  in  questioning  on  it,  and  be  pre- 
pared with  numerous  and  pertinent  illustrations  and  applications.  No  monUor 
should  be  allowed  to  superintend  a  lesson  till  the  master  has  taught  the  whole  of  it 
minutely  to  him  and  exercised  him  in  the  mode  of  giving  it  This  is  not  very 
difficult,  because  the  whole  number  of  lessons  being  divided  among  the  whole 
number  of  draft  monitors,  only  a  small  number  of  lessons  are  required  to  be 
given  by  any  one  monitor;  and  the  required  information,  being  thus  defined  and 
limited,  is  easily  supplied.  When,  also,  it  is  recollected  that  the  monitors  do  not 
pass  forward  with  the  boys,  but  remain  to  teach  the  same  lessons  to  the  sue- 
ceeding  occupiers  of  the  stations,  it  is  evident  that  a  master  of  ordinary  diligence 
may  make,  and  permanently  secure,  a  very  capable  set  of  monitors. 
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28.  The  leaaons  lued  for  the  lower  eectioiis  are  partly  on  boards,  and  partly 
in  books;  the  sections  above  these  read  entirely  firom  books.  The  board  or 
tabular  lessons  consist  of  the  lessons  of  Daily  Lesson  B<fek,  Ko.  L,  in  sheets. 
The  books  consist  of  a  set  of  four;  the  first  book,  called  Daily  Lesson  Book,  No. 
I.,  contains  the  alphabet  and  lessons  of  one  syllable,  in  prose  and  rhyme;  the 
second,  or  Daily  Lesson  Book,  No.  H,  is  a  spelling  book,  with  reading  lessons 
not  exceeding  three  syllables;  the  Sequel  to  lesson  Book,  No.  IL,  consists  of 
easy  reading  lessons,  on  man,  his  dwellings,  and  wants,  interspersed  with  poetry 
and  interesting  tales;  the  third,  or  Daily  Lesson  Book,  No.  HL,  consists  of  les 
sons  on  very  varied  subjects,  in  poetry  and  prose,  chiefly  of  a  moral  and  relig^ 
ious  character;  the  fourth,  or  Daily  Lesson  Book,  No.  IT.,  has  a  more  scientific 
character,  including  series  of  lessons  on  general  histoiy,  physics^  and  natural 
history:  the  whole  having  copious  notes,  hints  for  monitors  and  teachen^  roots 
of  words,  and  tabular  facts. 

This  course  of  reading  is  m  addUicn  to  the  daily  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the 
volume  of  Scripture  Extracts. 

29.  After  the  course  of  lessons  on  the  alphabet  and  easy  words  of  two  and 
three  syllables  given  to  the  youngest  section,  the  pupils  commence  at  page  16 
of  the  first  lesson  book.  The  monitor  having  directed  the  attention  of  his  draft 
to  the  first  word,  tells  those  who  know  it  to  raise  their  right  hands,  and  then 
points  to  one  of  them,  who  says,  "  S-douhie  e^—^eef  he  then  questions  on  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  on  the  use  of  sight  The  succeeding  words  are 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  The  expUmation  of  the  words  relieves  the  mere 
literal  lesson.  As  the  lesson  approaches  its  termination  the  monitor  leads  them 
to  define  the  words  cfeto,  grass,  rain,  and  land,  as  shown  at  the  foot  of  the  page ; 
exercises  them  in  the  application  of  the  words  wet  and  cool;  and  terminates 
with  the  Isaaon — ^^Eotrylhing  has  Us  km." 

30.  As  the  words  in  columns  at  the  top  of  the  page  occur  in  the  reading  les- 
son, the  monitor  should  not  allow  the  reading  to  begin  till  the  boys  can  tell 
these  words  without  spelling  them.  In  the  first  instance  all  the  words  would 
be  gone  throu^  thus— ^-cHouMe  e — see,  Uh-e — (he.  But  before  reading,  the  boys 
should  be  able  to  mention  them  at  sight;  as,  <ee^  (^  dew, 

31.  After  the  pupils  have  read  through  the  first  lesson  book,  a  more  systematic 
course  of  treatment^  in  connection  with  the  lessons  thus  read,  is  adopted.  This 
consists  of — 

(a.)  Questions  before  reading.  The  teacher  announces  the  subject  of  the  les- 
son,  and  by  a  few  searching  questions  ascertains  what  the  children  already  know 
about  it,  endeavoring  at  the  same  time  to  excite  a  curiosity  to  know  more.  By 
this  exercise  he  is  able  to  adapt  his  teaching  to  the  requirements  of  the  class, 
besides  showing  them  how  much  they  have  yet  to  learn  in  connection  with  tliis 
lesson. 

(6.)  Questions,  explanations,  and  UhistraUons,  during  reading.  The  diildren, 
having  opened  their  books  at  the  page  indicated  by  the  teacher,  commence 
reading.  Each  boy  is  required  to  read  so  as  to  bo  heard  by  all  in  the  dass. 
Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  slow,  distinct,  and  dear  utterance  of  eveiy 
word,  to  pronunciation,  inflection,  and  emphasis,  the  teacher  himself  irequentiy 
reading  as  a  model,  and,  where  necessary,  requiring  the  dass  to  read  after  him 
simultaneously,  with  slow  end  distinct  enunciation.  If  any  correction  is  re- 
quired after  a  pupil  has  finished  reading  the  paasage  appointed  to  him,  the  rest 
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of  the  boys  are  encouraged  to  raise  their  bands,  and  the  teacher  smgles  out  one, 
or  several  in  turn,  to  make  the  correction. 

At  the  end  of  each  senlbnce,  or  paragraph,  the  meaning  of  the  words  and 
phrases  composing  it  are  questioned  upon,  copiously  Olustrated,  and  pictured 
out  before  the  class ;  the  teacher  making  use,  for  this  purpose,  of  the  blackboard, 
objects,  diagrams,  and  simple  explanations.  He  should  also  require  one  or 
more  of  the  pupils  to  give  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  his  own  words,  before 
prooeeding  to  the  next  portion  of  the  lesson.  This  second  exercise  is  oonsidered 
by  &r  the  most  important  part  of  the  reading  lesson. 

(c)  ATialysis  of  Ihe  lesson  after  t?ie  hooks  are  closed.  In  this  course  the  lesson 
is  gone  over  again  sentence  by  sentence,  and  completely  analyzed  and  illus- 
trated. For  this  purpose  the  notes  under  the  head  "  subjed^^  at  the  foot  of  each 
page  in  Lesson  Book,  No.  III.,  are  very  useful.  Information  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  matter  in  the  lesson,  whether  relating  to  natural  histoiy  (in 
which  questions  of  classification  and  habits  occur,)  or  geographical  terms  re- 
quiring reference  to  a  map,  is  brought  out  fW)m  the  class  or  supplied  by  the 
teacher,  and  the  lessons  flowing  directly  from  the  subject  are  deduced. 

32.  The  lessons  of  the  Dailj  Lesson  Books,  Noe.  III.  and  IV.,  being  adapted 
to  more  advanced  bo3r8,  require  a  full  investigation  of  tlie  etymology  of  the 
words.  For  this  purpose  they  are  provided  with  notes  of  a  much  more  complete 
kind  than  those  which  precede  them. 

Tlie  fourth  book  is  used  both  as  a  general  reading  book  in  the  most  advanced 
classes,  and  as  a  text  book  for  the  particular  subjects  into  which  it  is  divided. 

Section  5. — Class  Teaching — Interrogation, 

33.  The  mode  of  conducting  interrogative  exercises  may  be  best  sliown 
by  a  specimen ;  one,  therefore,  is  given  on  <^  paragraph  taken  from  the  les- 
son book. 

Specimen  Lesson  on  Interrogation, — Daily  Lesson  Book^  Ko.  /F.,  pp.  76,  17. 

RuxiNATZKa  Animals. — Cud-chewing  or  niminating  animals  form  the  eighth 
order.  These,  with  the  exception  of  the  camel,  have  no  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  but  their  place  is  supplied  with  a  hard  pad.  In  the  lower  jaw  there  are  eight 
cutters ;  the  tearers,  in  general,  are  absent,  so  thot  there  is  a  vacant  space  between 
the  cutters  and  grinders.  The  latter  are  very  broad,  and  are  kept  rough  and  fit 
for  grinding  the  vegetable  food  on  which  these  animals  live,  by  the  enamel  being 
disposed  in  cresoent-shaped  ridges. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  the  cud-chewers  is  the  power  whioli  they  possess  of 
bringing  back  the  food  into  the  mouth,  after  it  has  been  swallowed,  to  be  further 
masticated.  They  have  four  stomachs,  and  very  long  intestines ;  vegetable  food 
requiring  to  be  kept  in  the  body  for  a  longer  period  than  animal  food. 

The  fore  feet,  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  food,  are  not  adapted 
either  for  feeling  or  seizing,  but  simply,  like  the  hind  feet,  for  giving  support. 
They  are  composed  of  a  solid  homy  substance,  divided  into  two  parts ;  hence 
these  animals  are  sometimes  called  oloven-footed  animals. 

This  order  is  divided  into  two  families,  viz.,  hornless  and  homed  animals.  In 
the  first  family  aru  the  oamcl  and  musk,  and  the  second  includes  deer,  sheep, 
goats,  antelopes,  giraffes,  and  oxen.  These  animals  are  more  useful  to  man  than 
any  others ;  many  of  them  draw  and  cany  burdens,  and  nearly  all  are  used  for 
food. 

Teacher. — What  have  you  been  reading  about  ? 

Pupil, — ^Rnminatiug  animals. 

26 
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Ttaeher.^Qive  me  another  name  for  mminat'mg. 
Pupil, — Cad-chewing. 

TVof  A^.— What  is  the  root  of  the  word  ?  « 

iVpt7.— Bamen,  the  cud. 
Teacher, — What  does  the  termination  aU  mean? 
Pupil. — To  do  or  act  on  in  some  way. 
Teacher. — ^Buminate,  then,  is  to— 
PitpiL—To  act  on  the  cud. 

Teacher.— What  divieion  of  animals  do  the  cud-chewing  fonnt 
Pupil. — The  eighth  order. 
Teacher. "-Of  what  class  1 
Pupil. — Of  the  class  Mammalia. 
Teacher.— What  is  the  class  Mammalia! 

PupU.—lt  includes  all  animals  that  bring  forth  their  young  alive. 
Teacher. — Nex^  boy. 

Second  Pupil.— And  that  suckle  their  young. 

Teacher.— To  which  of  the  sub-kingdoms  of  nature  does  the  class  Mammalia 
belong? 
Pupil. — To  the  sub-kingdom  Vertebrata. 
Teacher. — How  many  orders  has  this  class  Mammalia! 
PupU. — Nine. 

Teacher, — Name  the  first  order. 
Pupil. — Two-handed  animals. 
Teacher. — Give  me  an  example. 
Pupil.— "Maji  is  the  only  one. 
TeacJier. — Name  the  second. 
iV/H7.~Four-handed  animals. 
Teacher. — Give  me  an  example. 
PupU. — The  monkey. 
Teacher.— "Namo  the  third  order. 
.Pupil. — ^Killing  animals. 
Teacher.— QivB  me  an  example. 
Pupil. — The  lion. 
Teacher. — Name  the  fourth  order. 
Pv^'Z.— Pouched  animals. 
Teacher. — Qive  me  an  example. 
Pupil. — The  kangaroo. 
Teacher.— Najne  the  fifth  order. 
PupU. — Gnawing  animals. 
Teacher. — Give  me  an  example. 
Pupil.— The  rat. 
Teacher— Name  the  sixth  order. 
iV^.— Front  toothless  animals. 
Teacher. — Give  me  an  example. 
PUpU.—Iha  armadillo. 
Teacher. — Name  the  seventh  order. 
Pupil. — Thick-«kinned  animals. 
Teacher.— Qive  me  an  example. 
PupU.— The  elephant* 
Teacher. — Name  the  eighth  order. 
Ptff^.— Ruminating  animals. 

*  Theie  qaeations  should  be  put  to  recupitubite  the  chief  points  of  former  lessons.    No  lea* 
son  of  a  •eriet  should  be  gken  without  reference  to  those  fiven  before,  especially  the  last 
The  ^ectivenen  tjf  teaching  dependt  in  a  very  great  degree  on  ire  repetition.    Jacotot's 
Bdsxim  is  a  very  wise  one—"  Repetex  eons  ceeee,"  (Keep  repeatinf .) 
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7Va«A«r.— How  are  they  diatiiiguished  from  other  animalB  with  napeot  to 
teeth? 

JPupil.—Thej  have  no  cntdng  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw. 

Teacher. — Where  are  the  oatting  teeth  in  animala  that  have  themf 

Papil.-^ln  the  front  of  the  month. 

Teaeher.-^Yoint  to  yours. 

Teacher,— What  other  name  is  given  to  them  heaidoat 

i^^.— In<daoT8. 

Teacher, — What  ia  there  in  the  front  of  the  upper  Jaw  of  mminating  animalaf 

PupU. — A  hard  pad. 

Teacher.— How  do  they  get  their  food,  then,  without  top  front  teeth  t 

{PupiU  eilent^  probably.) 

Teacher,— 'Row  do  we  get  grnaa  1 

PupU, — Cut  it  down. 

Teacher.— Row  \ 

Pupa.—yf\\h  a  scythe. 

Teacher.— W\ih  what  does  the  cow  Uy  hold  of  the  grww  when  she  is  eating  t 

PupU. — Her  tongue. 

Teacher. — With  what  does  she  cut  it  I 

PupU. — ^Her  front  teeth. 

Teacher. — She  does  not  bite  it,  then^^bnt * 

Pupil.— Uow  it 

Teacher.— Bui  are  all  the  ruminating  animals  without  top  cutting  teeth  t 

PupU. — ^No,  the  camel  has  them. 

Teacher. — And  another  animal,  a  good  deal  like  the  camel,  found  only  in  South 
America,  and  used  to  cany  burdens  over  the  plains  and  mountains  f 

PupU. — The  lama. 

Teacher.— Why  should  there  be  this  difference  with  regard  to  these  animalaf 

{ybi  anewered,  probably.) 

Teacher.— Jn  what  sort  of  countries  is  the  camel  found  1 

PupU.— In  sandy  countries. 

Teaeher.—'WheTO  there  is  rich  herbage  or  poorl 

PupU. — ^Poor. 

Teacher,— On  what,  then,  does  he  subsist  besides  grass  f 

JhtpU, — On  thorny  shrubs  and  thick  twigs  of  trees. 

Tda«A<r.— Suppose,  now,  he  haa  no  teeth,  but  only  a  flat  pad! 

PupU, — ^He  would  not  then  be  able  to  anap  them  off. 

Teacher, — Then  why  has  the  camel  incisors  in  both  jaws  when  other  ruminants 
have  noti 

PupU. — ^Because  he  could  not  get  his  food  without  them. 

Teacher, — ^What  do  we  learn  of  the  Creator  from  thial 

PupU.— 'Bi%  power  and  wisdom. 

Teacher, — ^His  power  and  wisdom  in  suiting  the  animal  to  the  food  he  has 

PupU.— To  est.     , 

Teacher.— And  the  place  ho  is 

i^^.— To  Uve  in.t 

*  In  explanation*  in  qaestioninf  oo  the  reading,  at  well  as  in  the  gallery,  it  is  often  desirable 
for  the  teacher  or  monitor  to  peuse  before  lome  of  the  chief  words ;  thus  leaving  the  boys 
themselves  to  supply  them.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken,  not  to  make  such  ellipses  as  the 
boys  can  not  supply. 

t  Here  it  should  be  obeerred  that  the  teacher  has  told  nothing,  but  by  means  of  Judicious 
questions  hss  led  the  boys  to  dieeover  a  fact  for  themselves.  This  system  of  Induction  is  of 
the  first  importance  in  questioniug.  It  should  be  a  rule,  subject  in  practice  to  many  excep- 
tions, but  still  a  ger  eral  rule,  that  nothing  ghoidd  be  Udd  the  children^  which  by  euiUMe  qu/te- 
ions  they  con  discover  Jot  themeetvea. 
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Teacher.—HGW  mtaxj  cutting  teeth  liATe  most  mminantB  in  the  lower  jaw  t 

iVt>*i.— Eight. 

Teacher. — What  kind  of  teeth  are  seldom  found  in  themt 

Pupil. — ^The  tearere.* 

Teacher t — What  other  names  have  these  teeth  t 

iVpi/.— Canine  teeth;  eye  teeth. 

Teacher, — Point  to  yours. 

Teacher.— If  the  tearers  are  absent,  then  there  must  be  between  the  cutters  and 
grinders 

JPttpU.^'A  space. 

Teacher.— What  sort  of  grinders  have  the  ruminants  1 

Pupil. — ^Very  broad. 

Teacher. — And  very 

JPupil. — ^Bough. 

Teacher. — Why  have  they  them  broad  and  rough  I 

i\<piZ. ^Because  vegetable  food  requires  more  grinding  down  than  animal. 

Te€teher.—Bvit  how  is  the  tooth  kept  thus  rough  t 

(The  Pupils, perhaptj  do  not  answer,) 

Teacher.— Yon  read  in  the  lesson  the  enamel  is  disposed  in  crescent-shaped  ridges. 
What  is  the  enamel ! 

PupU, — The  hard,  shining  part  of  the  toyoth. 

Teacher. — What  part  of  our  tooth  is  it  I 

Pupil. — The  covering  of  that  part  which  is  out  of  the  jaw-bone. 

Teacher. — What  do  yon  mean  by  disposed  9 

Pupil.— Traced. 

Teacher. — Name  the  root  of  the  word. 

Pupil. — Pono,  I  place. 

Teacher. — ^What  is  crescent-shaped  f 

Ptqnl.—BhRped  like  the  moon  before  it  is  a  half  moon. 

Teacher. — Draw  a  cre8cent.t 

(One  of  the  class  draws  it  on  the  hlackhoard.) 

Teacher, — ^What  is  the  root  of  the  word  9 

PupU. — Crcsco,  I  grow. 

TVocA^r.— Applied  to  the  moon,  then,  when  she  is 

i\(p<Z.— Growing  larger. 

Teacher. — As  the  ruminants  have  to  grind  their  food  so  much,  what  would  be 
the  consequence  if  the  tooth  were  just  covered  with  enamel  as  ours  is! 
■  PupU. — It  would  soon  be  worn  away. 

Teacher. — And  if  it  were  wholly  of  enamel? 

Pupil.— ll  would  wear  quite  smooth,  and  would  not  grind  the  food. 

Teacher. — Now  what  do  we  use  to  grind  com  with  t 

iV^i.— Millstones. 

Teacher. — And  do  they  always  grind  smooth  ? 

PupU,— 1^0.  • 

Teacher.— ^hj  not! 

PupU. — ^Becauso  some  ore  of  that  sort  of  stone  that  has  one  substance  in  it 
harder  than  another,  and  when  the  soft  wears  away,  the  harder  portions  remain, 
making  the  surface  rough. 

*If  Uie  teacher  should  find  that  the  leading  Tact*,  with  regard  to  teeth,  are  not  known  by 
t))e  boys,  be  should  make  them  the  subject  of  his  next  galler  j  lesson. 

t  The  chalk  and  blackboard  should  be  made  use  of  in  all  branches  of  teaching.  In  any  dif- 
ficulty the  teacher  should  be  able  to  sketch  oflT  a  daigram,  and  thus  explain  the  matter  by  the 
sense  of  sight.  He  might  also,  as  in  this  case,  test  .the  correctness  of  tUe  boys*  knowledge, 
by  requiring  them  to  draw  the  object. 
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Teacher  {exhvbiUng  a  hullock^s  tooth,)*  Now,  here  is  a  bullock's  tootii;  yon 
see  the  oxuuncl  is  in  crescent-shaped 

i>i/^^,— Kidges. 

Teacher,— T1\\Q  enamel  goes  down  into  the  body  of  the  tooth;  then,  aft  th« 
grinding  goes  on,  which  part  wears  away  first? 

Pupil, — The  ivory  between  the  enamel. 

Teacher, — ^And  loaves  the  enamel 

i^i^.~Higher. 

Teacher, — ^And  keeps  the  tooth  constantly 

Pupil, — Boagh. 

Teacher, — ^Tell  me  some  other  animals  yoa  have  been  reading  about  that  hare 
very  different  sorts  of  teeth. 

Pupil. — The  gnawers  have  the  enamel  only  in  front 

Teacher,— Wtij% 

Pupil,— ThsX  by  the  ivory,  which  is  softer,  wearing  away,  the  tooth  may  be 
constantly  sharp. 

Teacher, — Some  other  animals. 

i\i^7.^The  back  teeth  of  the  flesh-eaters  cross  each  other  like  scissors. 

Teacher,— TfYij  I 

i\ip»^.— Because  they  only  require  to  tear  or  cut  their  flesh,  not  to  grind 
it. 

Teacher,— 'Rjxt  what  sort  of  motion  must  the  jaw  of  the  ruminant  have  in  order 
V>  grind  his  food  I 

Pupil.— A  sideways  motion. 

Teacher,— "Ra^q  you  seen  this  motion? 

PupU,    Yes. 

TeocA^.— When? 

PupU, — ^When  a  cow  was  lying  on  the  grass. 

Teacher,— ^\xt  can  not  all  animals  move  their  jaw  the  same  way  ? 

PupU.— 1^0 ;  the  flesh-eaters  can  only  move  it  up  and  down. 

Te€lcher,—lXke 

PupU, — ^A  pidr  of  scissors,  t 

Teacher, — What  other  motion  of  the  jaw  do  you  remember? 

PtpU, — The  gnawers  can  not  move  it  at  all  sideways,  but  thrust  it  forward  and 
backward  a  little. 

Teacher,— l^kQ  what? 

PupU, — A  saw. 

Teacher,^^\xt  what  is  it  that  these  ruminants  can  do  that  especially  distin 
gciishes  them  from  other  animals? 

PupU. — They  can  chew  the  cud. 

Teacher. — ^What  is  this  power  said  to  be  to  them,  as  it  belongs  only  to  them? 

Pupil. — ^A  peculiarity. 

Teacher, — Give  mo  Uie  root  of  that  word. 

PupU, — Pecnlium,  one's  own  property. 

Teacher. — What  do  you  mean  by  chewing  the  cud? 

i^^2.^Bringing  back  the  food  to  the  mouth  to  be  chewed  over  again. 

Teacher. — ^Another  word  for  chewed. 

PupU.  ^Masticated. 

*  Wlieaever  it  is  practicable,  the  object  under  consideration  should  be  exhibited  ;  and  it  is 
particularly  desirable  that  a  collection  of  objects  should  be  made  in  every  school  that  would 
tend  to  illustrate  the  reading  lessons.  Such  a  collection,  properly  labeifd  to  match  the  pages 
of  the  reading  lessons,  would  secure  accuracy  of  perception,  and  be  a  great  saving  of  time. 
These  would  make  the  best  object  lessons. 

t  At  this  point  it  wouM  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  put  many  of  these  questions  over 
a^in,  to  ascertain  that  there  has  been  a  perfect  cumpreheusion  of  the  subject. 
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TVotfA^.— Ab  these  animala  can  do  what  others  can  not,  they  most  have  some- 
thing which  others  have  not    What  is  that  9 

Fupil.—They  have  four  stomachs. 

TMeher.'-'WhBt  is  the  use  of  these  foor  stomaclist 

(IhtpiU  do  not  answer.) 

TVooA^.— After  the  food  has  been  a  little  chewed,  it  is  passed  into  the  lint 
stomach,  sometimes  called  the  paunch,  where  it  is  a  little  softened ;  from  that  it 
goes  into  the  second,  where  it  is  formed  into  balls;  the  animal,  when  it  pleases, 
brings  it  into  the  mouth  again,  where  it  is  farther  chewed ;  the  animal  then  swal- 
lows it  a  second  time,  not  into  the  first  stomach,  but  in  the  third,  where  it  is  a 
little  digested ;  and  it  then  passes  into  the  fourth  stomach,  where  the  digestion  is 
completed. 

( Teach&r  rfpeat*  gyestiont,     Whai  it  the  J!rtl  Uomaeh  called  f) 

Teacher, — ^Which  stomach  is  the  laigest  ? 

{PvpiU  eOent,) 

Teacher.—Th^  first    But  when  is  it  of  no  use  ? 

Pi(piZ.— Before  the  animal  eats  grass. 

Teacher,— VfeU^  this  stomach  does  not  become  large  till  that  time.  What  helps 
these  animals  in  tiie  digestion  of  their  food,  besides  these  stomachs  t 

PupU, — Thej  have  very  long  intestines. 

Teacher. — Why  do  they  need  such  long  intestines  t 

i\^.— Because  vegetable  food  requires  to  be  kept  longer  in  the  body  than 
animal  food. 

Teacher.— Then  what  sort  of  animals  have  short  intestines  t 

i\ipi/.~Those  which  live  on  flesh. 

Teacher.— The  term  for  these  1 

Pupil, — Carnivorous. 

Teacher, — Name  some  ammals. 

PupU, — ^The  lion,  the  eagle. 

Teacher,— Ot  what  use  are  the  fore  feet  to  ruminating  animals  f 

Fupil,—To  support  them. 

Teacher,— 'Are  the  fore  feet  of  any  other  use  to  other  animals  ? 

JVjw7.— Yes. 

Teacher.— "Whatl 

jPupU.—Jjk  some  they  are  used  to  catch  and  hold  th^  prey. 

Teacher, — Give  me  an  example. 

iV^^.— The  lion,  and  all  the  cat  kind. 

TMk;A«r.— What  other  uses? 

Pupil, — Some  use  them  for  holding  by. 

Teacher, — As  the 

jFV^.— Monkeys. 

Teacher, — Any  other  use  1 

PupU.—^me  use  them  to  burrow  with. 

TeacJier. — As  the 

iVptV.— Babbit 

Teacher,— ^ hat  are  the  feet  of  ruminants  composed  off 

Pupil. — Of  a  hard,  homy  substance. 

Teacher,— BoWo'wi 

Pupil,    No,  solid. 

Teacher.— Into  how  many  parts  is  the  foot  divided? 

Pupil.— Two. 

Teacher.— "What  arc  these  animals  cdlcd  in  consequence  1 

Pupil. — Cloven-footed. 

Teacher. — What  do  you  mean  by  cloven? 

Pupil. — Cut,  slit,  cleft 
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T^MMA^r.— How  many  familioB  are  in  this  order? 

/*e^.— Two. 

Tsaeher.—What  are  they  I 

PujHl.—KoTnieaA  and  homed. 

Teacher. — ^What  do  yon  mean  by  homlesal 

Pupil. — Without  horns. 

Teacher. — Give  me  some  other  words  ending  in  less. 

PupU. — Lifeless,  leafless,  heartless,  &c. 

Teacher. — And  these  mean 

Ptfj^.— Without  life,  without  leaf,  without  heart. 
Teacher. — ^Name  some  animals  belon^ng  to  the  hornless  £unily. 
I^ipil. — The  oamel,  the  musk. 
Teacher. — ^Point  them  out.* 
Teacher.—^m^  belonging  to  the  homed  family. 
PapiL—D^QX^  sheep,  goats,  antelopes,  giraifes,  and  oxen. 
Teacher. — Point  them  out. 

Teacher. — ^What  is  said  of  these  animals  with  regard  to  man  f 
Pupil. — ^That  they  are  more  usefnl  to  him  than  any  others. 
Teacher. — Of  what  use  are  they  1 
PupU.—ToT  food. 
Teacher.— What  part  of  them? 
i\^.— The  flesh,  the  milk. 

Teacher. — Give  some  examples  of  those  whose  flesh  is  eaten. 
PupU. — ^The  oow,  sheep,  deer. 

Teacher. — Name  some  whoso  milk  man  uses.  ^ 

PupU. — The  oow,  reindeer,  goat. 
Teacher. — Of  what  other  use  are  they  t 
Pupil. — As  beasts  of  burden. 

Teacher. — Give  me  an  example.  , 

PupU. — The  camel. 
Teacher. — ^Name  another  use. 
PtpU. — Beasts  of  draught. 
Teacher. — Give  examples. 
PupU. — Ox,  reindeer,  horte.\ 
Teacher.— 'Ia  horse  right? 
Second  PupU. — No. 
reocA^r.— Whynot? 
PupU. — ^Horses  do  not  ohcw  the  cud. 

Teacher.-^llow  might  you  know  from  the  form  of  the  horse  that  he  is  not  a 
ruminating  animal  ? 
7^7.— By  his  hoof. 

Teacher. — ^How  does  it  differ  from  that  of  the  raminants  ?  ^ 

PupU. — ^It  is  undivided,  while  that  of  the  ruminants  is  cloven. 
Teacher. — ^Well,  of  what  other  use  are  ruminants  ? 
PupU. — Their  covering  makes  our  clothing. 
Teacher. — Give  me  an  example. 
PupU. — ^The  sheep,  the  goat,  the  camel. 
Teacher. — Name  any  other  use. 

*  Some  plate  containlnf  representations  of  the  principal  kinds  of  animaJs  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  boys  for  this  purpose. 

t  This  error  is  introduced  to  show  how  It  should  be  corrected  :  not  merelj  bj  stating  that  it 
Is  an  error,  of  even  telling  what  is  right,  but  by  ghowing  in  what  the  wrongoen  consists. 
Further  questions  might  be  asked  as  to  whj  he  thought  the  horre  was  a  ruminant ;  when  the 
boy  would  probably  saj,  ^  It  eats  grata."  The  error  having  been  then  traced  back,  a  lalse 
SMOciation  might  be  easily  removed  by  sliowing  that  though  all  ruminants  eat  grass,  aU 
anima!s  that  eat  grsss  are  not  ruminants. 
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Ptfpil.^Their  skins  are  made  into  leather,  their  ikt  into  oandles,  their  honiB 
into  knife-handles. 

Teaclter, — Seeing  these  animals  are  so  usefnl  to  man,  where  may  we  expect  to 
find  thcin  ? 

Pupil. — Wherever  man  is. 

Teacher. — Tell  me  the  ruminants  of  hot  conntries. 

Pupil.— The  antelope,  the  giraffe,  the  lama. 

Teacher. — Of  the  temperate  regions. 

Pupil.— The  ox,  the  sheep,  the  deer,  the  goat. 

Teacher.— Of  very  cold  countries. 

Pupil.— The  reindeer. 

Teacher.— yfhat  does  so  wide  a  scattering  of  these  useful  animals  teach  us 
about  onr  Creator! 

Pupil. — That  he  cares  and  provides  for  man. 

• 

34.  By  means  of  questions,  a  test  is  constantly  applied  as  to  the  degree  in 
which  any  subject  is  understood,  and  fiunlities  are  afforded  for  explanation  of 
difficulties,  as  well  as  for  the  imparting  of  information  connected  wOhf  though  not 
actually  formmg  a  part  of  it  Interrogation  is,  therefore,  made  use  of  in  every 
branch  of  teaching.  In  connection  with  reading,  it  is,  however,  especially  im- 
portant The  good  teacher  will  find  it  necessary  generally  to  bestow  mare  time 
on  the  explaining  of  a  lesson  by  questions,  and  in  imparting  such  incidental  in- 
formation  as  may  be  naturally  associated  with  it,  than  in  the  mere  mechanical 
exercise  of  reading. 

35.  The  questions  employed,  whether  in  class  or  during  a  galleiy  lesson,  are 
of  two  kinds-— explanatory  questions,  and  questions  of  examination.  The  first 
are  used  during  the  progress  of  the  lesson;  the  second,  for  the  most  part,  at  the 
end  of  it  Tlie  teacher  makes  use  of  explanatory  queeiiona  in  order  to  lead  the 
diildren,  by  short  and  easy  steps,  to  work  out  the  subject  of  the  lesson  fbr 
tlicmselres.  By  their  aid  ho  stimulates  the  minds  of  his  pupils  to  continued 
active  and  healthy  exertion,  and  makes  them  co-laborers  with  himself  in  the 
work  of  education,  instead  of  being  listless  hearers  only;  and  while  he  supplies 
them  with  facts,  where  reaUy  necessary,  he  carries  them  forward  through  a  rigid 
and  carefully  built  up  course  of  induction  to  the  gaol  which  he  has  throughout 
the  lesson  kept  clearly  in  his  own  view. 

Sometimes  questions  of  examination  are  employed  at  the  corrvmencemeni  of  a 
lesson,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  knowledge  the  children  already  possess  on  the 
subject  of  it,  so  that  the  teacher  may  come  down  to  their  level,  and  adapt  his 
instniction  to  their  actual  wants.  They  are  used  ai  the  end^  when  he  wishes  to 
ascertain  how  for  they  have  really  understood  what  has  been  going  on,  and  how 
much  of  it  is  laid  up  in  their  memory,  so  as  to  be  avaflable  for  fbture  use. 

36.  The  following  rules  should  bo  observed  in  the  use  of  interrogation: — 
('z.)  The  questions  and  answers,  when  put  together,  should  present  the  sub- 
ject as  a  connected  whole ;  hence  questions  should  follow  oach  other  in  logical 
order. 

(&.)  Simple  language  should  be  used,  such  as  will  convey  the  meaning  of  the 
question  clearly  to  the  pupil's  mind ;  hence  every  question  should  bo  definite. 

(c.)  It  is  not  wise  to  tell  a  pari  of  the  answer,  such  as  the  first  word,  or  any 
other  part  of  it 

(d.)  Questions  which  require  or  admit  a  simple  ^e9  or  no  as  an  answer  should 
be  avoided. 
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(e.)  The  minds  of  aU  the  class  should  be  kept  at  work;  the  answers  should 
not  be  taken  from  a  few  only. 

(/.)  Wrong  answers  should  be  frequently  noticed;  they  point  out  where  the 
teacher^s  attention  is  wanted.  The  class  shoulcf  be  questioned  into  the  right 
answer,  not  told  it 

(g.)  Care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  answer  given  to  a  question 
shows  a  clear  and  distinct  idea;  if  not,  iurther  explanations  should  be  given, 
and  more  questions  put  A  few  ideas  clearly  and  distinctly  worked  into  the 
minds  of  the  children  are  better  than  many  misty  and  indistinct  ones. 

(h.)  The  langt4iage  of  the  answers  ought  to  be  good;  inaccuracies  should  be 
pointed  out,  and  answers  which  are  only  parUy  correct  rectified. 

37.  The  method  of  ellipsis  is  also  used  both  during  the  progress  of  a  lesson, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  recapitulation.  When  employed  while  the  lesson  is  pro- 
ceeding, it  is  useful  as  a  relief  to  the  questioning,  and  as  a  means  of  testing  the 
attention  and  comprehension  of  the  pupils ;  when  used  at  the  dose,  it  furnishes 
a  convenient  method  of  summing  up  the  substance  of  the  information  imparted. 

The  principal  rules  observed  in  usmg  the  ellipsis  are  these : — 
(a.)  Ellipses  should  be  mixed  wiih  questions. 
(&.)  Questions  should  never  end  in  ellipses. 

(c)  If  an  ellipsis  be  filled  up  incorrectly,  the  children  should  not  be  told,  but 
be  led  by  questions,  illustrations,  and  other  ellipses,  to  the  truth. 

(d)  Ellipses  for  younger  children  should  bo  shorter  than  those  for  elder  ones, 
(e.)  Ellipses  should  be  such  as  the  children  can  be  expected  to  supply. 

Section  6. — Class  Teaching — Spe&ing, 

38.  Spbllikq  is  taught  chiefly  in  connection  wiih  reading;  all  the  difficult 
words  occuring  in  the  first  book  bemg  spelt  previous  to  the  reading  of  the 
lesson. 

In  the  second  lesson  J)ooh  there  is  a  list  of  words  connected  with  the  lesson, 
though  not  always  occurring  in  it,  which  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 

In  the  third  and  fowih  books  all  the  difficult  words  occurring  in  a  lesson 
should  be  spelt  after  the  lesson  has  been  read,  in  the  course  of  interrogation. 
Tlie  meanings  should  also  be  required,  and  the  etymologies  of  such  words  given 
as  tend  to  make  the  explanation  clearer.  This  spelling  and  explaining  of  words 
found  in  sentences  is  much  more  efi'ective  than  learning  columns  by  rote  that 
have  no  relation  but  that  of  juxtaposition. 

39.  Another  mode  of  teaching  spelling  is  by  dictation.  This  is  of  two  kinds. 
Either  the  teacher  of  a  class  spells  a  word,  and  the  boys  write  it  after  him ;  or, 
as  in  the  advanced  classes,  the  teacher  reads  a  few  sentences  from  some  book, 
without  spelling  any  of  the  words,  and  the  boys  take  them  down.  These  sen- 
tences are  then  looked  over,  and  the  errors  marked,  which  the  boy  is  required 
to  correct.  This  last  is  found  to  be  a  valuable  exercise ;  but  the  value  depends, 
in  a  great  degree,  pn  the  boy  actually  writing  the  words  correctly  that  7ie  had 
iefore  written  wrong.  The  master  or  teacher  must  not  be  satisfied  with  mertly 
pointing  out  the  error.  The  first  kind  of  dictation  is  practiced  every  school- 
time  in  the  lowest  classes;  the  second  only  occasionally,  in  the  higher  classes. 

40.  A  third  mode  of  teaching  this  exercise  is  by  the  tabular  lessons,  or  spel- 
ling columns  of  Lesson  Book,  No.  II.,  when  each  boy  in  his  turn  spells  a  word, 
the  monitor  conducting  the  exercises  generally  in  the  same  way  as  with  the 
Keading  Lessons. 
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The  abstracts  of  gallery  lessons,  which  the  elder  boys  are  frequently  required 
to  write  at  the  close  of  the  lesson,  is  another  mode  of  testing  and  improving 
their  spelling. 

41.  In  addition  to  these  methods,  aU,  except  the  youngest  children  make 
spelling  a  part  of  their  home  lessons.  Two*  or  three  times  a  week  those  in  the 
middle  classes  are  expected  to  bring  ten  or  a  dozen  words  written  down  on 
paper  or  slate,  and  syllabically  divided;  while  the  elder  chOdren  bring  either  a 
written  account  of  some  object  or  animal  previously  specified,  or  the  abstract  of 
the  last  collective  lesson  which  they  have  attended.  Attempts  at  composition 
by  the  more  advanced  children  ftirther  test  and  improve  their  spelling,  whether 
the  exercises  are  entirely  original,  or  taken  from  the  more  systematic  series 
found  in  Dr.  Comwell's  "Young  Composer," 

SecUon  l.—Claea  Jhack6ng~'Wfiiing. 

42.  The  children,  when  writing,  are  seated  and  arranged  according  to  their 
sectional  division,  and  they  are  subdivided  into  desks  aocoVding  to  tlieir  profi- 
cieucy  in  the  art,  {€aUe  §  4.)  The  forms  of  the  letter^  the  mode  of  sitting, 
the  manner  of  holding  the  pen,  and  the  prtnc^tleB  of  writing,  are  learnt  in  tlie 
lower  sections,  the  pupils  practicing  on  slates. 

43.  The  straighi  stroke  is  first  introduced,  and  its  uniform  thickness,  slope,  and 
var}'ing  lengths  pointed  out;  then  the  upper  and  lower  ties;  and  then  the  place 
of  the  dot  over  the  i  Such  words  as  tin  or  pit  are  then  written  on  the  black- 
board for  practice. 

Ailer  these  the  curve  is  explamed,  and  the  letters  o,  <^  e^  a,  d^  g,  formed ;  tlieee 
are  each  taken  up  in  turn,  and  their  correct  formation  shown.  Words  formed 
by  these  letters,  and  the  elements  given  in  the  preceding  lesson  serve  as  exer- 
cises at  this  stage. 

The  remaining  portions  of  large  text  letters  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Then  the  capitals  are  given,  classified  according  to  their  similarity  of  form,  with 
instructions  as  to  their  hight  and  breadth ;  and  then  numerous  exercises  are 
written  on  the  blackboard  to  be  imitated  by  the  children. 

44^  During  the  whole  of  this  preliminary  course,  and  indeed  whenever  the 
children  are  occupied  in  writing,  the  proper  mode  of  holcUng  the  pencil  or  pen 
is  particularly  insisted  upon,  as  well  as  the  right  position  of  the  body,  fingers, 
and  book.  A  diagram,  showing  a  hand  with  the  pen  and  fingers  in  their  pro- 
per position,  is  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  writing  division,  as  a  model  to  which 
attention  is  frequently  directed.  The  teacher  also  mstructs  his  pupils  by  hold- 
ing a  pen  in  his  hand  in  front  of  the  section,  and  then  calling  attention  to  tlte 
manner  in  which  he  holds  it,  whenever  such  a  course  appears  ueceasar}'. 

46.  When  the  children  have  gone  through  tliis  course,  and  have  learnt  to 
write  freely  and  correctly  on  slate,  they  are  allowed  to  write  in  copy-books. 
The  same  mode  of  classification  is  employed  as  in  slate  writing.  A  monitor  is 
appointed  to  give  out  copy-books,  pens,  and  copy-slips,  where  these  are  used. 
(It  is  better,  however,  to  use  books  which  have  copies  engraved  in  them,  as  this 
saves  much  time  and  prevents  confusion.)  When  the  books  and  pens  are  dis- 
tributed, the  writing  commences  at  the  word  "Begin!"  The  teacher  then 
moves  from  desk  to  desk  to  preserve  order  in  the  section,  pointing  out  errors,  or 
getting  the  children  to  discover  them  by  comparing  their  own  writing  with  the 
copy.  Sometimes  he  takes  a  boy's  copy-book  to  the  front  of  the  section,  imi- 
tates on  the  blackboard  the  malformations  of  letters  or  words  which  he  finds  in 
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it,  and  then  questions  as  to  where  the  errors  are.  He  then  places  by 
their  side  the  correct  forms,  and  shows  their  superiority.  By  tliis  method 
be  keeps  up  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  elements  learnt  in  the  lower 
sections. 

46.  At  the  close  of  the  writing  lesson  the  general  superintendent  of  order 
commands,  "Writers"— "Finish  lines  1"— "Clean  penal*'— "Lay  down  pens!"— 
"  Hands  downl" — "CJollect  pens  I"  The  monitor  collects  the  pens  of  the  sec- 
tion, and  takes  them  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  kept  until  the  next  wri- 
ting lesson.  (It  is  recommended  that  each  boy  keep  a  small  pen-wiper  in  his 
pocket  on  which  to  clean  his  pen.)  The  writing  is  then  Inspected  by  the  teacher, 
the  superintendent  commands,  "  Shut  books  I" — "  Collect  books  I"  and  the  books 
are  collected  by  the  monitor,  tied  between  small  wooden  boards,  and  taken  to 
the  place  assigned  for  their  reception. 

The  maxims  recommended  to  masters  in  this  department  are,  1.  Regard 
qwjJtUy  rather  than  ^uomiiliy;  and,  2f  Aim  rather  at  makhig  a  knowledge  of 
writing  gefneral^  than  at  producing  eaxdlence  in  a  few  of  the  senior  pupils. 

Sedion  8.-01088  J^utcfmg^ArWimeiic, 

47.  Abithiietic  is  taught  to  the  youn^  children  both  in  the  gallery  and  at 
the  draft  stations;  as  children  advance  in  the  practice  of  the  art,  it  is,  however, 
found  impossible  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  at  the  same  stage  of  progress  to 
form  a  gallery ;  it  is  therefore  taught  to  those  more  advanced  sections  at  the 
draft  stations  alone.  The  great  atffect  sought  to  be  attained  in  teaching  this 
branch  is,  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  faculties,  by  the  impartation  of  audi  a 
knowledge  of  the  powers  and  properties  of  numbers,  and  of  the  principles  and 
rules  of  arithmetical  science,  as  shall,  when  combined  with  facility  in  its  opera- 
tions, enable  the  pupUs  to  solve  any  questions  which  may  occur  in  after-life  with 
intelligence,  correctness,  and  dispatch. 

48.  It  is  impossible,  in  a  manual  like  the  present,  to  describe  in  detail  all  the 
methods  employed  to  impart  a  thorough  knowledge  of  so  important  and  exten- 
sive a  subject  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  indicate  the  general  principles  on 
which  the  instruction  is  founded. 

The  first  ideas  of  number  are  given  in  the  gallery.  The  ball-frame  is  placed 
before  the  pupils,  and  they  are  taught  to  count  the  balls  on  the  first  wire ;  then 
their  fingers,  buttons,  panes  of  glass  in  the  school-room  window,  or  the  seats  on 
the  gallery.  They  are  also  taught  to  add,  to  multiply,  to  subtract,  and  to  divide 
small  numbers.  Thus,  sensible  objects  are  made  the  medium  of  communicating 
their  first  ideas  of  number. 

49.  As  the  children  become  familiar  with  these  operations,  the  number  is  in- 
creased ;  they  are  taught  to  count  and  work  questions  mentally  with  the  balls 
on  Uoo  wires ;  then  on  ihreey  and  so  on,  until  they  are  famUiar  with  the  whole 
fhime.  The  same  exercises  are  also  gone  through  with  beans,  buttons,  and 
similar  objects,  so  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  abstract  idea  that  the  resuU  of  an 
aritlimetical  operation  is  not  affected  by  the  articles  which  are  the  subjects  of 
calculation ;  thus,  six  cows  and  five  cows  make  eleven  cows,  and  six  buttons 
and  five  make  eleven  buttons:  hence,  6+6=11. 

60.  As  the  instruction  proceeds,  it  becomes  more  definite  and  methodical, 
though  continued  for  some  time  longer  witliout  the  use  of  figures.  Addition  is 
first  explained,  and  simple  exercises  worked,  either  on  the  ball-frame,  with 
Deans,  or  by  means  of  strokes  drawn  on  the  school  slate.    Then  multiplication 
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18  taken  tip,  and  its  connection  with  addition  sliown.  Subtraction  and  diTintm 
are  treated  in  the  same  way ;  and  toward  the  close  of  tlie  course,  Arabic  and 
Roman  numerals  are  explained,  the  principle  of  the  local  values  of  figurea 
brought  out,  and  easy  examples  worked  in  botli  systems. 

51.  While  this  course  is  gone  through  in  the  gallery,  the  children  are  exer- 
cised in  their  drafts  on  very  simple  questions  in  the  tables,  and  in  mental 
aritiimetic ;  correctness  and  dispatch  being  always  required. 

The  children  are  also  employed  at  their  writing  desks  during  tliis  course  in 
copying  and  leammg  the  names  of  the  Arabic  and  Roman  numbers ;  not  so 
much  for  use  at  this  stage,  as  for  exercises  on  form,  and  to  facilitate  future 
progress. 

52.  In  prosecuting  the  study  of  written  ariihmetic  in  the  middle  and  upper 
sections,  every  rule  is  preceded  by  a  lesson  upon  the  principle  on  whicli  it  is 
founded.  Instead  of  giving  rules  first  and  examples  afterward,  the  rule  is 
deduced  fiom  examples.  While  questions*  involving  abstract  numbers  are  by 
no  means  excluded,  the  majority  of  the  exercises  are  given  on  subjects  occur- 
ring in  the  every-day  life  of  the  children.  A  great  number  of  examples  of  this 
kind  are  found  in  Crossley's  ^^InteUectuol  Cakuiator^^^  a  copy  of  which  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  eveiy  teacher  of  a  draft :  each  child,  also,  in  this  part  of  the 
school,  should  have  a  copy  for  home  and  individual  practioe.  The  number  of 
children  in  the  school— of  bricks  in  any  wall  which  the  boys  may  have  seen 
building — the  population  of  the  town,  the  county,  or  the  country — all  furnish 
abundant  questions  ibr  practice.  Lessons  on  the  principles  of  aritlunetic  are 
also  given  at  stated  periods  from  De  Morgan. 

53.  In  order  to  promote  a  busmess-like  dispatch  in  obtaining  the  answer  to  a 
question,  the  teacher  sometimes  writes  a  sum  on  the  blackboard,  and  pointing 
to  it,  says,  "  The  quickest"  Each  boy  copies  the  figures  as  rapidly  as  he  can, 
solves  the  question,  and  exhibits  the  result  to  the  teacher,  who,  with  a  glance, 
compares  it  with  the  key,  and  says,  "  Funst^"  "  Second,"  or  "  Third,"  according 
to  the  order  in  which  they  correctly  exhibit  This  method  will  always  be  a 
favorite  one  with  quick  boys,  and  is  in  several  respects  really  advantageous.  It 
is  pursued  in  every  class  after  the  first 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  numeraUdn  throughout  these  sections,  some 
portion  of  time  in  every  week  being  specially  devoted  to  it;  and  the  questions 
and  answers,  in  all  cases,  whether  read  by  the  teachers  or  pupils,  are  given  ac- 
cording to  their  hcoL  value ;  thus,  9824  would  be  given  as  nine  thousand,  eight 
hundred,  and  twenty,  and  four ;  not  nine,  eight,  two;  four. 

64.  The  ordinary  method  of  class  instruction  is  as  follows: — ^The  boys  being 
arranged,  the  monitor  distinctly  announces  the  question :  if  complicated,  he  re- 
peats it  once  or  twice ;  then  pausing  to  allow  time  for  its  being  understood,  he 
8a3rs,  ^  Begin ;"  and  each  boy  eagerly  strives  to  work  it  out  and  present  his  slate 
first  for  approval.  If  right,  and  first,  the  monitor  says,  "First;"  to  the  next 
boy,  "Second;"  and  the  draft  is  instantly,  as  it  were,  sifted,  the  slow  or  ineffi- 
cient being  at  the  bottom.    Copying  is  not  practicable. 

As  soon  as  all  have  completed  the  operation,  the  teacher  interrogates,  thus^ 
"What  have  you  done?"  "How?"  "Why?"  "Any  other  way?"  &c.;  and 
their  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  the  rule  is  founded  is  thoroughly 
examined.  This  examination  is  a  very  productive  exercise,  and  sliould  seldom 
be  omitted ;  for  as  it  rarely  happens  in  long  solutions  that  the  pupils  obtain  tlieir 
results  the  same  way,  the  replies  to  these  questions  often  elicit  much  vaJiiable 
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remark  respecting  the  prindplee  upon  which  their  particular  calculations  aro 
founded. 

It  is  to  the  variety  of  methods  used  in  obtaining  the  results,  coupled  with  the 
pupirs  subsequent  reasoning  on  the  correctness  of  the  principles  which  he  has 
selectedf  that  we  look  for  proof  of  the  reality  of  his  attainments. 

55.  Rules  in  the  central  school  are  introduced  rather  as  suggestions,  when 
the  difficulties  of  the  question  are  thoroughly  understood,  and  have  baffled  the 
pupil's  ingenuity;  he  is  then  graduaJOiy  led  on  by  a  succession  of  questions,  till 
the  whole  truth  breaks  upon  his  mind  with  a  clearness  and  beauty  which  form 
the  best  incitement  to  renewed  investigation.  Arithmetic,  thus  taught,  becomes 
a  fine  mental  discipline,  and  strengthens  the  intellectual  powers,  instead  of 
resting  only  on  the  memory. 

56.  There .  are  two  points  of  obvious  importance,  which  respect  the  mere 
working  out  of  the  question,  viz.,  correctness  and  dispatch.  The  ftttainment  of 
the  latter  is,  generally,  a  matter  of  great  difficulty ;  yet  without  it  the  experi- 
enced arithmetician  is  often  plainly  deficient  in  buying  and  selling,  and  in  trans^ 
acting  afiairs  where  ready  calculation  is  required.  To  supply  this  defect,  not 
only  are  contracted  methods  on  slate  encouraged,  such  as  bringing  any  number 
of  tons,  hundred-weights,  quarters,  and  pounds,  into  pounds  in  one  line— work- 
ing by  aliquot  parts  and  approximations-K)r  calculatiqg  part  of  a  question  a1> 
stractedly,  and  part  on  the  slate;  but  a  great  variety  of  questions  are  given 
specially  for  pure  mental  solution. 

57.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  a  ready  knowledge  of  Abithmetical  Tables, 
since  without  this,  arithmetic  is  ahnost  useless  in  its  practical  application.  In 
all,  except  the  lowest  section,  portions  of  the  tables  are  daily  given  to  be  learnt 
at  home,  for  examination  when  the  children  return  to  school.  This  desirable 
but  difficult  object  will  also  be  promoted  by  having  them  said  or  sung  during 
the  various  evolutions  of  the  school,  especially  when  going  from  and  into  the 
desks.  As  this  occupies  some  portion  of  each  school  time,  they  will  be  easily 
learnt  This  repetition  does  not,  however,  supersede  the  necessity  of  rapid 
irregular  questioning  upon  them ;  as  boys  are  frequently  able  to  repeat  a  table 
fix)m  beginning  to  end  without  being  competent  to  apply  any  part  of  it  when 
required.  The  repetition  of  tableer  during  dianges  should  not,  however,  be  al- 
foays  allowed ;  it  is  useful  as  a  matter  of  discipline  to  require  boys  occasionally 
to  walk  witli  perfect  quietness;  while  at  other  times  school  pieces  may  be 
sung. 

The  tables  of  money,  weights,  and  measures,  are  first  introduced  in  the  gal- 
lery. Here  the  actual  objects  about  which  the  tables  are  formed  are  as  fiur  as 
possible  exhibited.  Long,  square,  and  cubic  measures,  are  shown  in  their  con- 
nection with  length,  breadth,  and  thickness;  and  the  pupils  are  required  to 
measure  the  school-room  gallery  and  other  things  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
and  tlien  to  aimounce  the  results  in  different  denominations.  In  like  manner, 
when  treating  of  measures  of  capacity,  a  pint  or  quart  are  shown,  and  made  the 
subject  of  various  calculations. 

58.  Mental  Arithmetic  is  taught  in  every  section  of  the  school,  and  in  every 
draft,  and  proceeds  firom  the  simplest  questions,  irivolving  no  more  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  tables,  to  very  complex  and  difficult  operations.  The  work 
of  each  draft  is  so  arranged,  both  in  tables  and  mental  arithmetic,  as  to  form  an 
mtroduction  to  the  written  arithmetic  of  the  next  draft 

As  the  children  proceed,  they  are  exercised  in  forming  numbers  by  the  addi- 
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tion  of  other  numbers,  as  12=(4+6+3)=(7+3+2)=(6+6+l ;)  16=(2+8+4 
+6+2)=(4+6+6+l,)  &C.  AJao  in  finding  the  fractora  of  numbera,  aa  18=(2  X 
9)=(3X6;)36=(4X9)=(6X6)=(9X4)=(12X3)=(18X2;)  in  discovering  the 
common  multiples  and  common  diyisois  of  small  numbera;  and  in  the  combina- 
tion of  different  rules— «ach  as  taking  a  number  from  the  sum  of  three  otheta, 
multiplying  the  remainder  by  a  given  number,  and  dividing  the  product  by  an- 
other. In  this  way,  they  are  exercised  mentally  on  the  various  properties  of 
number,  ai^d  the  principles  applicable  to  it,  before  they  are  introduced  to  the 
more  difficult  and  extended  processes  of  written  arithmetic. 

59.  Before  entering  on  the  study  of  division,  the  children  are  put  through  au 
elementary  course  of  fractions.  The  formation  of  fractions,  their  notation,  and 
the  alterations  in  value  caused  by  changing  the  numerator,  the  denominator,  or 
both,  is  drawn  from  the  pupQs;  the  principles  on  which  reduction,  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division  of  firactions  depend,  are  explained ;  the 
rules  are  deduced ;  and  the  pupils  are  then  requu^  to  show  the  reason  for 
every  operation  which  they  perform.  The  questions  brought  forward  at  this 
stage  are  of  the  simplest  kind,  the  object  being  rather  to  give  ideas  and  princi- 
ples than  to  produce  dexterity.  The  subject  is  more  fully  taken  up  afterwards 
in  the  ''CaJadaiar:' 

60.  Various  objects  ave  operated  upon  in  teaching  this  preliminary  course. 
A  line  drawn  with  chalk  on  the  blackboard  affords  perhaps  the  readiest  illustra- 
tion. Suppose  the  pupils  were  asked,  "What  is  the  difference  between  \  and 
I?*'  and  could  not  answer,  the  teacher  would  draw  a  line  thus,  divided  into 
quarters: — 


He  would  then  say, 

Uow  many  parts  is  the  Ime  divided  into  f 
i\«pt7,— Four. 

2VacA«r.— Wh&t  then  is  each  part  called  1 
Pupil,-— A  fourth. 

Teacher, — Or 

Pupil, — Quarter. 

The  teacher  would  then  divide  each  quarter  mto  three  equal  parta^  and  would 
say  to  some  boy,  "  Count  how  many  parts." 

Pup*;.— Twelve. 

TMchsr,—Vfhjalt  then  is  each  part  called  f 
Pupil, — One-twelfth. 

Teacher, — ^As  there  are  twelve>twelfths  in  the  whole  line,  how  many  are  thers 
in  the  third  of  the  line! 
Pupil,— Tour, 

The  teacher,  after  marking  off  four  of  the  parts,  says,  "  What  have  I  marked 
off?'' 

i^ipiV.— Four-twelfths. 

Teacher. — Which  are  equal  to— 

/»(/;>»/.— One-third! 

Teacher. — Now  show  me  one-qiiortcr  of  the  whole  line— now  one-third  of  the 
whole — now  Bhow  ine  the  difference  between  one-quarter  and  one-third — well, 
what  part  of  the  whole  line  is  tluit  ? 
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I^ipil. — One-twelfth. 

Teaeher.—Why  I 

Pupil.— BGCtmae  there  are  twelve  each  parts  in  the  whole  line. 

TMcher,— And  when  any  thing  is  divided  into  twelve  eqaal  parts,  each  of  them 

is  called  a 

iVp*^-— Twelfth. 

Teacher.— Hh&D.  what  is  the  difference  between  one-third  and  one-fourth? 

Ih^. — One-twelfth. 

The  term  firactions  should  not  be  osed  in  this  stage  of  advancement 

61.  In  like  manner  simple  proportion  is  preceded  by  a  course  of  mental 
arithmetic^  ezplakdng  the  properties  of  ratios  and  proportion,  especially  exhibit- 
ing that  on  which  the  common  "  Bule  of  Three"  is  founded.  Questions  are  then 
given,  the  answers  to  which  can  be  obtained,  or  the  road  to  them  shortened,  by 
dividing  or  multiplying  one  or  more  of  the  terms,  and  the  principles  on  which 
these  operations  are  founded  are  shown.  By  this  method  the  children  are  pre- 
pared for  the  study  of  proportion  in  their  books,  and  their  intelligent  compre- 
hension of  the  questions  found  there  is  facilitated. 

62.  In  all  these  drafts  much  scope  is  allowed  to  the  pupil  teachers  beyond  the 
line  of  questioning  just  referred  to.  They  are  at  liberty  to  vary  the  questions 
to  any  extent,  so  loi^  as  the  attention  of  the  boys  is  kept  up.  Such  questions 
as  these  constantly  occur :  "What  is  the  value  of  a  dozen  articles  at  3d — at 
4}d — ^at  9 Jd— or  at  1*.  5jdL  ?"  or,  "  What  is  the  value  of  any  number  of  dozens 
or  grosses?"  or,  "What  is  the  square  of  4,— or  1,— or  6,— or  9?"  &c. 

In  the  more  advanced  drafts  the  questions  become  much  more  difficult,  and 
include  the  following  range:  "What  is  the  square  of  27,  of  63,  of  225?"  kc. 
"  What  does  7  cwt.  3  qrs.  of  any  article  come  to,  at  Id  per  lb.,  or  at  94d  per 
lb. 7"  "What  will  37,  or  76,  or  139,  or  3186,  or  any  other  number  of  articles 
amount  to,  at  2]d  each,  or  at  6]d,  or  at  8{d,  or  3^.,  or  7ff.  6d  ?"  ftc.,  &c.  "In 
36  yds.  3  qrs.  of  doth,  how  many  English,  French,  or  Flemish  ells  ?"  "  Reduce 
49.  Sjd  to  the  fhiction  of  a  pound  sterling;  or  9jd  to  the  fraction  of  a  crown; 
or  3  qrs.  15  lb.  to  the  fiction  of  a  cwt  or  ton."  "Multiply  f  of  |  by  j  of  ^ 
of  1^."  "  Add  I  of  a  shilUng  to  £j."  "Beduce  12ff.  6|d  to  the  decimal  of  a 
shilling  or  pound  sterling."  "  What  is  the  interest  of  £261 IO0.  6d.,  at  6  or  6 
percent,  for  a  number 'of  years  and  months?"  To  these  might  be  added  a 
large  proportion  of  the  questions  usually  found  in  most  books  of  arithmetic. 

Section  9. — Ciaaa  TkacMng. — Grammar  and  Compoaitian. 

63.  Ehiglish  composition,  mental  or  written,  precedes  and  accompanies  the 
study  of  English  grammar  throughout  the  whole  school 

In  the  lower  sections  mental  composition  is  taT]^ht  so  as  to  enable  the  chil- 
dren to  express  their  thoughts  correctly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  form  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  grammar. 

64.  The  youngest  pupils  are  taught  composition  in  the  gallery.  In  the  first 
lesson  they  are  asjced  to  mention  the  names  of  some  of  the  objects  which  they 
see  around  them,  and  to  spell  them,  as  desk^  slaie^  lodk^  or  waJlL  These  names 
are  written  in  a  vertical  column  on  the  school  slate.  The  pupils  are  then  re- 
quired to  put  a  word  before  each  noun,  expreesing  its  color,  or  some  other 
quality  belonging  to  it,  as  grey  sUte,  wooden  desk,  new  book,  whUe  wall.  The 
w6rds  grey,  wooden,  or  new,  are  then  successively  spelt,  and  the  teacher  writes 
them  before  the  words  which  they  severally  describe.  The  children  in  the  gal- 
lery are  then  asked,  if  they  can  express  the  meaning  of  the  phrases,  such  as 
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f/rey  slaU  in  another  way.  The  sentences,  "  the  slate  Is  grey,'*  or  "the  wall  is 
white,"  are  thns  brought  out^  and  written  down.  Other'  names  are  then 
given  and  treated  in  the  same  manner.  This  is  generally  fonnd  to  be  enough 
for  one  lesson. 

65.  In  the  same  way,  at  succeeding  lessons,  the  names  of  objects  are  men- 
tioned, qualities  are  added,  and  actions  which  they  can  perform  are  specified; 
the  sentences  being  constructed,  and  the  words  spell^  by  the  children,  and  then 
written  down  by  the  teacher  before  the  gallery.  Then  follow  questions  as  to 
how  and  w?ien  these  actions  may  be  done,  and  the  differences  in  the  kinda  of 
actions.  As  tlie  pupils  advanoe,  the  effect  produced  in  a  sentence  by  taking  a 
word  from  it,  or  adding  one  to  it,  is  elicited  from  them  by  interrogation.  Thus 
the  various  modifications  of  which  a  tiuntghi  is  capable,  and  the  distinctive 
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offices  of  the  various  words  in  a  sentence,  are  impressed  upon  the  children's 
minds,  and  wrought  out  in  their  practice,  before  a  single  technicality  of  gram- 
mar is  placed  before  them.  Hence  when  they  commence  the  study  of  grammar 
they  are  prepared  to  understand  that  the  distinctions  existing  among  the  words 
of  a  sentence  are  not  arbitrary,  but  have  their  origin  in  the  nature  of  language 
itseU: 

66.  At  this  stage  of  progress  the  r^^r  study  of  gvammar  is  commenced, 
and  it  is  considered  an  advantage  that,  in  the  earlier  steps  of  this  study,  the 
knowledge  previously  obtained  is  again  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  pupils, 
though  in  a  different  form.  The  teacher  commences  by  saying,  in  as  clear  a 
manner  as  possible,  that  every  word  in  the  language,  like  every  pupil  in  the 
school,  belongs  to  some  class.  Stopping  some  seconds  to  ascertain  that  tliia 
simple  &ct  was  well  understood,  he  might  remark  that  the  only  difference  is, 
that  there  are  eight  dasses  of  pupils  in  the  school,  but  nine  classes  of  words. 
This  would  be  followed  by  saying^ 

Teacher. — Tell  me  the  names  of  any  things  you  see. 

Pupil. — Dcflk,  Blate,  inkstand,  box,  pen. 

Teacher. — TcU  me  the  names  of  some  things  you  saw  in  coming  to  school. 

Jft(P»7*^-Horse,  cart,  house,  boy. 

Several  bemg  mentioned,  the  question  would  be  put,  *^What  have  you 
told  me  about  these  things?"  Ans. — "Their  names."  Now  the  teacher 
would  observe,  "All  these  names  which  you  have  mentioned  belong  to 
one  class;  the  name  of  that  class  is  Nowm;  all  names  belong  to  it,  for  the 
word  Noun  means  Name.  A  noun,  then,  is  the  name  of  any  person,  animal, 
place,  or  thing."  Here  it  should  be  observed,  that  neither  the  term  nor  the 
definition  is  given  till  the  thing  itself  is  understood.  Throughout  this  and  every 
otlier  study  the  necessity  for  the  term  should  be  felt  before  it  is  supplied. 

67.  After  the  pupils  have  furnished  a  number  of  nouns  for  themselves,  the 
teacher  should  write  out  the  sentences  under  the  nouns  as  found  in  the  gram- 
mar. He  should  then  require  each  pupil  in  his  turn  to  point  out  the  nouns  oc- 
curring in  the  sentences,  which  he  should  then  underline.  Thus,  after  having 
written  out  the  first  sentence,  "  The  father  sent  John  into  the  garden,"  he  would 
say  to  the  first  pupil,  "  Point  out  a  noun." 

Pupil  replies. — Father. 

Teacher.— 'Why  is  father  a  noun  ! 

Second  PupU.^BacauBe  it  is  the  name  of  a  person. 

Teacher. — And  a  noun  is 

Third  Pupil.— The  name  of  any  person,  animal,  place,  or  thing. 
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The  teacher  would  then  underline  the  word  "Father/'  and  say  to  the  nest 
pupil,  '^  Another  noun."  * 

Ibvrtk  PupiL — ^Boy. 

Teacher, — Why  ib  boy  a  nonn  I 

lyih  /\<^7.— Bec&nse  it  is  the  name  of  a  person. 

The  word  "  Boy"  would  then  be  underlined. 

Teaeher. — A  noun  la 

Sixth  Pupil,—The  name  of  any  person  or  thing. 

Teacher. — Give  me  another  noun. 

Seeenth  Pupil, — Qarden. 

Teacker.—'WYiy  is  garden  a  noun  f 

£ighih  Pupil. — ^Becaoae  it  is  the  name  of  a  thing. 

Teacher. — ^A  noun  then  ia 

yinih  Pupil. — ^The  name  of  any  person  or  thing. 

The  word  "Garden"  would  then  be  underlined.  All  the  sentenoes  in  that 
exercise  should  in  succession  be  written  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher,  and 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

68.  The  teacher  would  next  ask  the  pupils  again  to  name  some  nouna^  and 
singling  out  one  named  that  would  best  answer  his  purpose,  "  boy,"  for  instanofti 
he  would  write  it  down  on  the  blackboard. 

Teacher. — ^But  are  all  boys  alike  I 
Pupils. — No. 

Teacher. — Some  are 

Hret  PupU. — Strong. 

Second  PupU.—Tall. 

Third  PupU. — Good. 

Fourth  PupU.—BaA, 

7Va«Atfr.— Well,  what  do  all  these  words,  strong^  taU^  goody  bad^  tell  us  t 

Pi^.— Something  about  the  boy. 

Teacher.^Yw,  but  what  t 

jpupj^. — What  sort  of  a  boy  he  is. 

(The  teacher  might  then  hold  up  his  book  and  say,  "Tell  me  any  thing  you 
can  about  this  book.") 

Mret  Pupil. — It  is  a  small  book. 
Second  Pupil. — ^It  is  dean. 
Third  PupU.— It  is  useful. 
Fourth  PupU. — ^It  is  printed. 

Teacher. — These  words,  emaU,  eUan,  we/ulj  printedy  tell  us 

Pupil. — What  sort  of  a  book  it  is. 

Teacher. — Well,  all  such  words  as  these  are  called  Adjectives.  An  a^iective, 
then,  is  a  word  that  shows  the  quality  of  noun. 

The  teacher  would  then  turn  to  the  exercise  on  adjectives  hi  Oomweirs 
"  Gramrnar  for  BeginnerSj'^  and  write  out  the  sentences  under  it,  and,  as  in  the 
nouns,  require  the  boys  (1)  to  point,  out  the  ai^ectives,  (2)  to  give  the  reason  for 
theu  being  so  called,  and  (3)  to  repeat  the  definition.  The  adjective  in  the  ex- 
ercise would  be  underlined  by  the  teacher.  One  of  the  acQectives,  strong^  for 
instance,  would  be  written  before  the  noun  hoy  on  the  blackboard. 

69.  He  would  now  hold  up  some  object,  and  say,  "  What  is  this?" 

i^Z.— A  shite. 

TVck^r.— What  word  did  you  use  before  slate  t 

PtatU.—A. 

27 
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TVocA^.— What  is  thist 

Pupil, — An  eye. 

Teacher, — ^What  did  yon  luie  before  eye  I 

PupU. — ^An. 

Teacher, — What  gives  us  heat  and  light ! 

Pupil.— The  sun. 

Teacher, — What  woid  did  you  use  before  sun  f 

Pupil.— The, 

Teacher.— Jf  I  were  telling  you  about  some  boy  who  was  strong,  I  should  say 

he  is 

Pupil.— A  strong  boy. 

The  teacher  would  here  put  a  before  strong  J)oy  on  the  bhickboord. 

Teacher,— "Welly  the  words  an,  a,  and  the,  are  called  articles.  An  article,  tiien, 
is  a  word  put  before  a  noun,  to  show  the  extent  of  its  signification. 

Sentences  jQrom  exercises  on  "  the  article"  in  the  grammar  would  then  be 
written  on  the  board,  and  this  part  of  speech  would  be  pointed  out,  explained, 
and  defined  in  the  same  way  as  the  noun  and  the  adjective. 

The  exercise  would  then  proceed  thus : — 

Teacher. — ^TcU  me  any  thing  you  can  do. 

Pupil, — Bun,  walk,  talk,  eat,  drink,  learn. 

Teacher. — What  do  all  these  words  mean  ? 

Pupil. — ^Doing  something. 

Teacher. — Well,  what  have  you  seen  a  strong  boy  dof 

Pupil. — Jump,  leap,  wrestle. 

(Teacher  writes  Jwnped  after  strong  hoy  on  the  blackboard.) 

Teacher. — Now  all  words  that  mean  doing  something  are  called  verbs. 

(Here  the  usual  definition  is  repeated.) 

Exercises  upon  the  verb  would  then  follow. 

70.  Again  taking  up  some  object,  the  teacher  would  say,  "What  is  this?" 

Pupil.— A  book. 
Teacher.-^And  tlus  f 
Pupil, — A  box. 

Teacher, — ^Where  is  the  book  now  with  regard  to  the  box! 
Firsi  Pupil.— On  it. 
Second  Pupil. — In  it. 
Third  Pupil,— Near  it. 
Fourth  Pupil. — Over  it. 

7)Nicher. — What  do  these  words,  ony  fi»,  by,  over^  show? 
Pupil. — Where  the  book  is  with  regard  to  the  box. 

Teacher. — (Pointing  to  the  words  on  the  blackboard,)  "  A  strong  boy  jumped, 
where! 
Pupil. — Over  the  ditch. 

Teacher. — Which  word  shows  the  place  of  the  boy  with  regard  to  tlie  ditch? 
Pupil, — ^Over. 

Teaclter. — Other  words  that  would  show  the  same. 
Pupil. — Into  the  ditch,  across. 
Teacher, — ^AU  words  that  show  the  place  of  one  thing  to  another  are  prepositions. 

The  exercise  on  prepositions  from  the  grammar  would  then  follow,  and  ^e 
exercise  proceed. 

Teacher.— "BvX  when  different  persons  are  doing  the  same  thing,  do  they  do  it 
all  alike?    Do  all  write  alike? 
Pupil, — ^No. 
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TioeKer. — Some  wiite-^ 
Firtt  iVpi^.— Well. 
Second  I^il, — Badly. 
Third  Pupil^C&rotaUj, 
Fourth  Pupil. — Slowly. 
Teacher. — What  do  all  these  words  show.  ^ 
PufU. — How  the  writmg  is  done. 
Teacher. — How  might  a  boy  jiunp? 
Pupil. — Timidly,  oourageonaly,  fearlesaly. 
(Teachet  writoB  feorleeel/y  in  the  sentence.) 

Teacher. — Words  that  show  how  a  thing  is  done,  or  when  and  where  it  la  aone, 
are  called  adyxrbs. 

The  exorcise  from  the  grammar  follows  as  before. 

71.  Tlie  other  parts  of  speech  would  be  taken  in  the  same  way ;  till  at  last 
the  teacher  would  have  a  sentence  combining  them  all,  as,  perhaps,  A  sf/rong 
boy  jumped  fearleealy  over  1h$  ditch :  brU  indeed  he  almoat  /ett  in.  The  advantage 
of  making  up  a  sentence  in  this  way  is,  that  it  serves  as  a  model  sentence  to  the 
pupils,  by  which  they  can  try  others  at  a  future  time. 

In  tliis  mode  it  will  be  observed  tliat  (1.)  The  pupils,  by  the  judicious 
questions  of  the  teacher,  themselves  supply  a  great  number  of  the  kmd  of 
word  under  consideration.  (2.)  The  narne  is  given  by  the  teacher.  (3.)  Tlio 
definition  is  read.  (4.)  The  pupils  select  all  words  of  the  kind  required  ftom 
otiiers  in  a  sentence.    (5.)  Give  an  explanation.    (6.)  Repeat  the  definition. 

72.  As  soon  as  tiie  pupils  have  acquired  the  power  of  readily  distinguishing 
the  parts  of  speech,  the  teacher  must  return  and  take  particulars  of  each ;  such 
as  the  number  and  gender  of  nouns,  and  kinds  of  verbs. 

In  Syntax,  the  rules  should  be  educed  by  the  pupils  themselves,  flx>m  observ- 
ing the  usage  of  the  language.  Thus,  with  a  class  commencing  the  first  rule, 
the  teacher  would  not  dogmatically  say,  "A  verb  must  agree  with  its  nomina* 
tive  in  number  and  person ;"  but  would  proceed  somewhat  in  this  way : — 

Teacher. — What  do  you  do  every  day  before  yon  come  to  school  f 

Pupil. — I  cat  my  breakfast. 

Teacher. — And  what  does  he  do  ? 

Pupil. — ^He  eats  his. 

Teacher. — Then  we  say  he 

PupiL—Eata. 

Teacher.— But  I 

Pupil.-^Eat. 

Teacher. — What,  then,  are  he  and  /  in  the  sentences! 

PupU. — Nominati  vcs. 

Teacher. — What  dififorencc  is  there  in  them  ? 

Pupil. — /  is  the  first  person,  and  he  the  third. 

Teacher. — Then  nominatives  of  different  persons 

Pupil. — Have  not  the  same  part  of  the  verb. 

Teacher.— But  if  I  were  telling  some  one  the  same  about  you  all,  what  shoold 
I  say? 
Pupil. — They  eat  their  breakfast. 
Teacher.-^What  person  is  they  t 
Pupil, — The  third  person. 
Teacher. — Is  this  like  the  third  person  singular? 
Pupil. — No 

Teacher.— Wliax  is  the  difference  ? 
Pupil. — ^He  eats ;  bnt  they  eat. 
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Teacher. — ^Then  nominatives  of  different  nnmben 

FupU, — Have  different  parts  of  the  verb. 

Teacher, — Well,  then,  the  general  rule  is  this — A  verb  ag^raes  with  its  nomina- 
tive in  nomber  and  person. 

73.  The  above  is  given  as  a  sketch  of  the  general  mode  of  iustruction  with 
regard  to  this  part  of  the  subject  In  practice,  the  tead)or  will  often  find  that 
he  has  to  put  many  more  questions  before  the  pupils  will  be  able  to  draw  the 
rule  or  inference.  But  if  in  some  cases  it  is  more  difficult  to  teach  the  <diildren 
to  thinks  than  "  to  learn,"  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  first  is  JEdways  in- 
comparably more  valuable  than  the  second ;  that  in  fiict  this  individual  discern- 
ment of  principles,  and  the  mental  vigor  which  is  the  consequence  of  it,  are 
among  the  chief  ends  of  intellectual  education. 

74.  lu  teaching  the  derivation  of  words,  firee  and  extended  use  should  be 
made  of  the  blackboard.  For  example,  if  the  teacher  were  explaining  words 
derived  from  Anglo-Saxon  roots,  he  would  put  down  such  roots  under  each  other, 
ibrmiog  one  column,  and  the  derivations  to  the  right  hand,  forming  anothor. 
Then,  taking  Dr.  Gomwell's  "  Cframmar^"  he  might  say,  "Bugan"  means  **to 
bend."    When  this  was  written  down,  he  would  add: — 

Teacher, — Tell  me  any  words  made  from  itt 

(I^ipile  eiUnt^  perhaps.) 

Teach ir, — When  one  man  bends  to  another,  what  do  we  say  he  does! 

Pupil. — ^Makes  a  bow. 

Teacher.^An  instrument  we  bend  in  order  to  shoot  with,  is  called 

Pe^. — ^A  bow.  • 

Teacher.—That  port  of  a  tree  which  bends  off.  ftom  the  trunk  ? 

Jh^nl.^A  bongh. 

TVoeW.— That  part  of  a  coast  which  fonns  a  bend  by  the  running  in  of  the 
oceant 

/Vipi/. — A  bay. 

Second  Pupil.— K  small  bay. 

Third  Pupil." A  bight. 

Teacher.— The  bend  of  the  arm  is  oalled 

Pupil.— The  elbow. 

Teacher.— The  other  part  of  elbow  is  derived  fix>m  the  word  elne^  meaning  an 
arm.  These  words  would  be  written  down  as  they  were  mentioned ;  and  then 
another  root  written  under  huffan,  and  derivatives  discovered  by  the  pupils  fh>m 
it  in  the  same  way. 

Tbe  board  would  present  this  appearance  at  the  dose: — 

Bugan  ...  to  bend  ...  bow,  bongh,  bay,  bight,  el-bow  (elne,  an  ans.) 
Ceapian  ...  to  buy  ...  chop  (chop  and  change,)  chaffer,  cheap,  chapman,  Cheap- 
side,  Chepstow  (stow,  a  place.) 

Tlie  pupils  should,  in  all  cases,  find  out  the  derivatives  for  themselves  if  possi- 
ble. If  any  difficulty  is  experienced,  the  teacher  should  refer  to  the  prefixes  or 
affixes,  which  will  generally  remove  it  Thus,  if  the  derivatives  fit>m  trahOj  I 
draw,  iractuSy  drawn,  were  sought,  the  teacher  might  ask  the  questioH,  "What 
prefix  means  *  together  f  " 

Jft^7.— Con. 

Teacher.— Then  to  draw  together  is— 

Pupil. — To  con-tract 

Teaeher.—'WhtLt  stands  for  ^^  eeparaUonP^ 

Pupil,— "DSa, 
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Ttaek$r,— Then  to  draw  aside  U— 

Pupil. — To  dis-tnict. 

Teacher. — What  prefix  meana  ^^outf^^ 

Pupil.—^Ex. 

Teacher.— Then  to  draw  out  is 

Pttpil. — To  extract.* 

T5.  LesaoDS,  and  exercises  on  composition,  from  Comwell's  ^^Yowng  Ckrmpo* 
«er,"  accompany  the  study  of  grammar  throughout  the  school,  the  exercises 
being  oral  in  the  gallery,  and  written  in  the  desks.  Grammar  is  taught  only  at 
the  draft  stations;  while  derivation  and  composition  are  studied  in  the  gallery 
and  at  the  desks,  as  well  as  in  connection  with  the  reading  at  the  draft  stations. 

76.  Besides  lessons  on  composition,  the  elder  children  frequently  have  exer- 
cises given  them  to  be  written  at  home  in  the  evening,  and  brought  next  morn- 
ing for  examination  and  criticism.  Sometimes  they  are  required  to  write  all 
they  know  about  an  animal,  as  a  cow,  a  dog,  or  a  lion.  At  other  times  a  fa- 
miliar object  is  chosen,  as  a  knife,  or  a  kettle ;  while  occasionally  they  are  ex- 
pected to  answer  questions  in  writing  on  some  one  of  their  school  studies,  or  to 
bring  an  abstract  of  a  recent  collective  lesson.  In  examining  these  papers 
notice  is  taken,  not  only  of  the  composition,  but  of  the  spelling,  punctuation, 
place  of  capitals,  and  the  correctness  and  fullness  of  the  information  contained 
in  &em.  This  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  exercises  carried  on  in 
the  school. 

Section  10. — CUua  Teadhang^ — GeoQrophy. 

77.  Geography  is  taught  to  all  the  children,  both  in  the  lower  and  upper 
schools,  in  two  distinct  courses,  proceeding  parallel  with  each  other. 

The  first  relates  to  physical  geography ;  the  second  to  the  study  of  maps. 
'  In  teaching  physical  geography,  an  explanation  and  definition  of  the  different 
forms  and  appearances  of  land  and  water  is  first  g^ven.  The  idea  of  a  plain  is 
brought  out  by  directing  the  attention  of  the  children  to  some  level  piece  of 
ground  in  the  neighborhood,  firom  which  other  tracts,  of  larger  extent  and 
different  appearances,  are  described  to  them.  Then  follow  the  ideas  of  a  swel- 
ling  of  the  ground,  a  hillock,  hill,  mount,  mountain,  which  are  treated  in  like 
manner.  Starting  from  a  plain  again,  the  teacher  gives  to  the  gallery  the  ideas 
of  hole,  hollow,  vale,  valley,  defile,  and  then  draws  out  the  definitions.  In  a 
similar  way  other  definitions  are  taught,  closing  with  a  general  recapitulation, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  pupils  are  expected  to  have  obtained  a  tolerably  correct 
notion  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  globe. 

78.  As  the  course  proceeds,  the  children  are  made  acquainted,  by  means  of 
simple  and  inductive  gallery  lessons,  with  the  form  of  the  earth,  of  which  they 
are  required  to  give  proofs.  To  this  is  added  latitude  and  longitude ;  the  mo- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  their  causes ;  the  great  continents  and  seas,  their  gener- 
al forms  and  relative  proportions;  mountains,  and  table  lands,  rivers,  springs, 
lakes,  plains,  deserts,  and  volcanoes,  each  of  which  forms  a  separate  lesson. 
Then  follow  lessons  on  the  distribution  of  man,  animals,  and  vegetables,  over 

*  A  teacher  who  is  not  tcqoainted  with  Latin,  shouUI  be  extremely  careful,  in  teaching  the 
derivatiTes  from  that  language,  to  get  the  quantiti^t  of  the  vowelf*,  nnci  the  termination  of  the 
mota,  correctly.  By  neglrcling  this,  he  may  make  hmeelf  ridiculous.  lie  should  indeed 
abstain  from  teaching  any  part  of  this  branch,  till  he  has  himself  studiously  prepared  and 
thoroughly  mastered  it. 
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the  earth's  surface :  the  consideration  of  the  esHih  as  a  part  of  the  solar  system ; 
and  the  metliod  of  measuring  a  degree  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  whole 
is  closed  bj  lessons  on  eclipses,  tides,  winds,  currents,  climate,  meteors,  and  the 
geological  structure  of  the  earth's  crust. 

79.  At  the  time  when  this  course  of  instruction  commences,  another  on  Map 
Geography  is  also  begun;  one  lesson  every  week  being  given  in  the  first,  and 
two  in  the  second. 

The  study  of  maps  is  commenced  by  a  lesson  on  the  measurement  of  space^ 
in  which  the  children  are  taught  to  realize  the  idea  of  an  inch,  foot,  yard,  or 
mile,  by  reference  to  a  foot  rule ;  to  tlie  length  and  bi'eadth  of  the  school  pre- 
mises; and  to  the  distance  from  the  scliool  to  their  homes  and  other  well-known 
places.  Lessons  are  then  given  on  tlio  following  subjects  preparatoiy  to  the 
study  of  maps : — the  cardinal  and  semi-cardinal  points,  by  reference  to  the 
place  of  the  sun  at  midday ;  plan  of  the  school-room  and  its  boundaries ;  rela- 
tive positions  of  known  objects;  the  school-room  on  different  scales;  plan  of  the 
neighborhood;  plan  of  London. 

80.  The  idea  of  latitude  is  introduced  by  drawing  a  Ime  on  the  school-room 
floor  from  east  to  west;  the  teacher  then  asks,  "On  which  side  of  this  line  are 
you  sitting?" 

Pi^.— The  noHh, 

Teacher, — On  which  side  is  that  wall  ? 

PtfptZ.— The  south. 

Other  places  in  like  manner  are  referred  to  on  the  same  line,  and  the  terms 
north  and  south  latitude  are  given.  The  line  from  which  latitude  is  really 
reckoned  is  then  explained,  and  the  fact  disclosed  that  wt  are  living  in  a  north- 
em  latitude.  Longitude  Ms  unfolded  in  a  similar  manner,  by  drawing  a  line  from 
the  north  to  the  south  side  of  the  school-room. 

81.  The  first  map  introduced  is  that  of  the  county  in  which  the  school  is 
situated,  when  the  knowledge  already  gained  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  study  of 
it  Next  follows  a  map  of  the  surrounding  counties,  then  a  chart  of  tlie  river 
Thames,  and  then  a  map  of  England.  When  tliis  part  of  the  course  has  been 
fiiirly  mastered,  the  children  are  taken  to  the  map  of  the  British  Isles,  to  the 
study  of  which  they  devote  about  two  months.  The  Eastern  and  Western 
hemispheres;  the  scenes  of  Sacred  HiiBtory ;  Europe,  Asia,  America,  Africa,  and 
Oceania,  succeed.  In  these,  the  parts  most  intimately  connected  with  England, 
such  as  Australia^  Hindostan,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  United  States  of 
America^  receive  special  attention.  With  those  pupils  who  remain  in  school  a 
sufiQcient  time  to  proceed  beyond  tliis  pomt,  a  course  of  lessons  on  tlie  map  of 
the  ancient  world  is  adopted,  embracmg  the  main  facts  of  Ancient  History. 

82.  In  taking  up  the  study  of  a  map  with  a  section  of  the  school,  the  physi- 
cal features  should  be  taught  first: — the  great  mountain  ranges,  plains,  rivers, 
and  lakes;  then  the  political  divisions;  then  the  towns.  The  dependencies  of 
tlio  political  and  social  geography  of  a  country  on  its  physical  features  should 
be  constantly  pointed  out :  as,  for  example,  why  our  manufactures  are  traveling 
westward?  why  Liverpool  has  risen  so  rapidly  to  first-rate  importance  as  a  port? 
why  the  capital  of  England  is  just  where  it  is?  In  studying  any  particular 
country,  however,  before  entering  on  details,  its  position  with  regard  to  the 
neighboring  states  should  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  pupils.  Thus,  if  the 
country  were  Palestine,  it  should  be  first  shown  on  a  map  of  the  world,  and 
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then  on  a  map  of  Asia,  the  pupils  pointing  oat  the  countries  cround  it,  and 
naming  them.  The  teacher  would  then  proceed  with  the  physical  features,  in 
the  order  before  mentioned;  its  divisions;  and  then  its  towns. 

83.  These  particulars  will  be  best  taught  by  means  of  large  school-room  maps^ 
the  children  being  seated  in  the  gallery  and  the  teacher  pointing  to  each  place, 
as  it  is  found  in  Dr.  Comwell's  ^^Scfiool  Cfeography"  during  the  lesson.  Skeleton 
maps,  too,  entirely  without  names,  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  drafts, 
provided  the  teacher  is  well  acquainted  with  the  map  before  him.  The  boys 
should  also  be  occasionally  furnished  with  slates,  or  with  chalk  and  a  blackboard, 
and  be  required  to  draw  various  portions  of  the  world.  Their  acquaintance 
with  a  coimtry  may  sometunee  be  tested,,  by  requiring  them  to  fill  up  these  bare 
outlines,  without  seemg  a  map.  Thus,  the  teacher  might  say,  "Put  down  on 
the  board  Mount  Lebanon,  the  Jordan,  or  Jerusalem." 

84.  When  a  lesson  has  been  gone  through  by  the  teacher  on  the  skeleton 
map,  mutual  interrogation  sometimes  ensues;  each  boy  in  turn/ beginning  at  the 
last,  puts  a  question,  and  rises  or  falls  in  proportion  to  his  skill  in  questioning, 
and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  The  scope  of  the  questions  they  are  allowed 
to  put  is  veiy  extensive:  they  may  propose  questions  on  points  of  general  his- 
tory, or  biography,  which  have  not  been  mentioned  by  the  teacher,  but  the 
knowledge  of  which  they  have  attained  by  reading  or  conversation. 

If  we  suppose  the  map  to  be  Palestine,  and  Tyre  to  be  the  spot  under  con- 
sideration, some  such  questions  as  these  would  probably  be  put: — 

Teacher.— When  is  itf 

JPupiL—On  an  island. 

Teacher, — Describe  the  situation  of  the  island. 

Ptfpil. — It  is  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Levant,  opposite  the  northern  part 
of  the  Holy  Land,  fVom  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait. 

Teacher. — What  occasioned  its  erection  on  an  island  t 

Pupil. — Its  being  attacked  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Teacher, — For  what  was  it  remarkable  t 

PupU.—ToT  commercial  prosperity. 

Teacher, — ^In  what  class  of  powers  should  we  place  itt 

Ptfpi^.— Naval. 

Teacher,— Wm  the  second  Tyre  ever  taken! 

Pupil, — ^Yes. 

Teacher.— "By  whom  t 

Pupil.— "By  Alexander  the  Great. 

Teacher.— CXiQ  a  passage  of  scripture  relating  to  that  event. 

Pupil.— laoAtlh  xxiii. 

Teacher.— yfYisX  is  Tyre  now! 

Pupil. — A  place  resorted  to  by  fishermen  to  dry  their  nets. 

Teacher, — The  prophecy  respecting  this  ? 

J^pil. — Ezekiel  xxvi.  14. 

Teacher, — ^To  what  power  does  it  now  belong? 

Pupil,— To  Turkey. 

Teach4r.—Whal  nation  in  modem  times  did  it  most  resemble,  and  in  what 
particulars? 

To  such  questions  as  these  a  more  irreg^ular  but 'not  less  searching  course  of 
mutual  interrogation  ensues  as — 

Teacher. — What  city  in  Africa  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Tyre! 
Pupil, — Carthago. 
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7>»?Atfr.— How  did  Alexander's  army  approach  the  walls  of  Carthag«t 

PupU, — ^Bj  a  mole. 

Teacher,— What  city  did  he  advance  against,  after  taking  Tjret 

I\tpU. — Jerusalem. 

T€acher,—Tloyr  long  did  Nebnchadnezzar  besiege  old  Tyref 

PupU, — Nearly  fourteen  years. 

Teacker,—lloyr  long  did  new  Tyre  detain  Alexander. 

Pupil. — Seven  months. 

T'M^rAtfr.— Mention  the  year  in  which  Tyre  was  destroyed  by  Kebnchadnesiar, 
and  also  that  in  which  it  was  taken  by  Alexander! 

P<^;.— -572  and  882,  before  the  Christian  era. 

Teacher, — Why  is  it  called  the  daughter  of  Sidon  by  Isaiah  t 

iVf^7.— Because  it  was  built  by  the  Sidonians. 

TMtfAtfr.— Mention  the  prophecy  which  foretold  its  destruction  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. • 

PupU. — Ezekiel  xxvi.  26,  and  following  verses. 

Teacher, — What  chapter  describes  the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  Tyre  t 

PupU. — Ezekiel  xxvii. 

Teacher,— ^h»X  prophecy  was  fulfilled  after  Alexander  quitted  Tyret 

Ptf^Z.— That  it  should  be  forgotten  seventy  years,  (Isaiah,  xxiii.  15.) 

Teacher.— yfhti^  is  the  prophecy  of  Alexander's  suooees  at  Tyre  to  be  found? 

PupU, — ^In  Isaiah  xxiii.  11, 12. 

These,  and  many  other  quostions  might  be  put  and  answered  in  much  less 
time  than  this  account  is  written.  If  the  question  be  not  prompt,  or  the  answer 
reedy,  another  boy  quickly  proceeds,  or  the  teacher  again  takea  the  anbject  up^ 
In  this  way  all  the  information  any  one  may  possess  will  be  elicited  and  com- 
municated to  the  rest. 

85.  A  very  large  amount  of  the  knowledge  gained  in  geography  is  acquired 
incidentally,  in  connection  with  the  reading  classes.  Every  place  occurring  in 
a  Reading  Lesson,  whether  in  the  Bible  or  the  Lessen  Books,  should  be  pointed 
out  on  a  map,  and  information  relating  to  it  should  be  imparted.  Thus,  if  the 
children  are  iicading  that  AUVed  concealed  himself  in  the  island  of'Athelney, 
the  teacher  should  put  questions  to  bring  out  the  following  facts ;  or,  if  unknown, 
he  sltould  state  them.  (1.)  Atbelney  is  in  the  west  of  England.  (2.)  In  the 
county  of  Somerset.  (3.)  It  is  an  island  formed  by  the  rivers  Tone  and  Parrot 
(4.)  It  received  its  name  Athelney  (meaning  Nobles*  Island,)  because  Alfted  and 
his  nobles  here  concealed  themselves.  In  reading  the  27^1  chapter  of  Acts,  the 
ancient  geography  of  the  most  important  places  eastward  of  Italy,  on  the  north- 
em  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  should  in  like  manner  be  taught, 
in  order  to  render  the  chapter  intelligible. 

86.  When  this  course  of  map  geography  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  give  a 
tolerable  notion  of  the  various  countries  of  tiie  world,  and  of  such  particulars 
respecting  them  as  are  most  necessary  to  be  known  during  the  fiir  too  limited 
period  of  school  education,  it  is  felt  that  there  are  some  portions  which  require 
to  be  more  minutely  studied.  With  this  view  hUxnk  mapa  of  England,  the 
British  Isles,  Palestine,  and  Europe,  Australia,  and  the  United  States,  have 
oeen  prepared,  and  one  of  them  is  studied  at  eacli  draft  station  during  some  one 
or  other  of  the  exercises  in  each  week.  This  plan  enables  the  teachers  of  the 
various  sections  to  revise  and  fix  the  knowledge  already  obtained  by  the  chil- 
dren during  the  collective  lessons,  as  well  as  to  extend  their  acquaintance  with 
the  particular  parts  of  geography  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  them. 
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Section  11. — Class  Thachinff — Miscellaneous  Lessons, 

87.  Eoough,  it  is  hoped,  baa  been  said  to  sbow  (he  methods  employed  in  the 
education  of  children  at  the  central  school  It  will  therefore  be  sufficient 
merely  to  specify  the  remaining  subjects,  and  to  point  out  what  is  communicated 
in  connection  with  each. 

88.  Courses  of  coUecOve  kfsons  are  arranged  and  given  on  English  History; 
the  Philosophy  of  Health;  Natural  History;  Objects  and  Manufiactures;  the 
niHosophy  of  Common  Things;  and  Political  Economy.  Beading  lessons  are 
also  found  on  most  of  these  subjects  in  the  Daily  Xiesson  Book,  No.  IV.,  and 
are  studied  in  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the  schooL 

All  that  can  be  attempted  in  these  branches  is  to  give  the  pupil  sound  gener- 
al views  concerning  them;  to  impart  a  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  further 
knowledge ;  to  exhibit  the  method  of  carrying  on  the  study  of  each  or  all  to 
the  best  advantage;  and  to  make  them  instruments  for  developing  a  spirit  of 
intelligent,  humble  inquiry  concerning  the  works  of  God  and  the  laws  of  their 
being. 

89.  In  English  Btstory,  tlie  leadmg  events  of  different  periods  with  their 
causes  and  consequences — ^the  gradual  development  of  the  constitution  of  our 
country — ^its  trade,  oommeroe,  and  literature,  and  the  condition  of  its  people  at 
the  various  epochs  of  their  history,  are  dwelt  upon. 

90.  In  lessons  on  the  FkOosophy  of  HeaUh,  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere^ 
and  the  part  it  bears  in  the  formation  of  the  blood — ^the  effects  of  bad  air — in- 
suffldent  or  improper  food  and  drink — ^the  benefits  arising  fh>m  cleanliness  in 
the  skin,  clothes,  and  dwellings — and  the  consequences  arising  firom  bad  water, 
and  want  of  drainage,  as  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  skin, 
lungs,  and  blood  of  the  human  frame,  form  the  substance  of  the  instruction 
given. 

91.  In  Kalural  Mstory^  the  adaptation  of  the  parts  and  constitution  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetebles  to  their  habits,  places  of  abode^  and  food,  are  taught  in  con- 
nection with  the  best  known  and  most  remarkable  specimens  in  each  kingdom; 
and  suggestions  are  given  as  to  the  way  in  which  these  exhibit  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  their  great  Creator.  This  part  of  the  course  is  followed  by  another 
on  classification;  and  the  whole  is  concluded  by  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the 
children  the  leading  facts  in  animal  and  vegetable  physiology. 

92.  The  manufacture  of  the  artRdes  in  daily  use  by  the  children  is  brought 
forward  in  connection  with  the  objects  themselves.  The  lessons  on  the  phUoso- 
phy  of  common  things  explain  the  construction  of  a  child's  syringe;  the  com- 
mon pump;  fire  engine ;  thermometer  and  barometer;  the  telescope  and  micro- 
scope; the  steam-engine  and  its  varied  applications;  the  diving  bell;  balloons, 
and  mariner^s  compass,  and  the  principles  on  which  their  construction  depends. 

93.  The  laws  which  regulate  supply  and  demand,  as  illustrated  by  the  vary- 
ing prices  of  labor,  and  of  the  articles  of  food  and  clothing  in  daily  use  among 
the  children ;  the  nature  and  value  of  money,  and  its  use  in  the  operations  of 
trade  and  commerce;  the  relations  which  labor  and  capital  bear  to  each  other; 
the  ways  in  which  rapid,  safe,  and  cheap  communication  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  same  country,  and  the  various  nations  of  the  earth,  serve  to  in- 
crease and  cheapen  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life ;  how  war  not  only 
destroys  life  and  capital,  but  also  does  much  to  prevent  the  reproduction  of 
wealth:  these,  and  such  other  lessons  as  may  appear  necessary  to  show  the 
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conditions  of  a  nation's  prosperity,  together  with  the  duties  men  have  to  sustain 
to  each  other  and  to  the  state,  as  masters,  servants,  or  citizens,  are  explained 
and  exemplified  in  the  lessons  on  political  eoonomj. 

Section  12. — Class  Teaching — Drawing. 

94.  In  the  central  school  this  exercise  consists  of  the  following  course: — 
(a.)  Lineal  drawing  on  slate  or  blackboard.    The  influence  of  lineal  drawing 

in  assisting  to  produce  a  good  handwriting  has  long  been  noticed.  Both  tend 
to  develop  the  faculty  of  form.  This  exercise  is  therefore  given  to  the  whole 
school,  and  consists,  in  the  first  place  of  outlines  of  geometrical  forms,  accom- 
panied by  questions  as  to  the  length  of  lines  and  the  size  of  figures,  and  the 
division  of  lines  into  halves  and  quarters.  The  text-book  in  this  part  of  the 
course  is  I^ckton's  ^^IA-moX  Drawing.^*  Afterwards,  outlines  of  simple  objects 
of  furniture,  flowers,  and  ornaments  of  var^us  kinds  are  drawn.  The  teaclier 
is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  compasses  and  a  graduated  ruler,  and  thus  corrects 
tiie  attempts  of  the  pupils,  when  necessary,  with  perfect  accuracy.  Here,  two 
objects  are  aimed  at,  (1.)  the  training  of  the  eye;  (2.)  the  training  of  the 
hand. 

(&.)  Botanical,  animal,  map,  and  general  drawing,  from  copies  and  specimens. 

(c.)  Model  and  object  drawing,  in  which  Butler  Williams's  course  of  model 
drawing  is  accompanied  and  followed  by  the  delineation  of  objects,  with  illus- 
trations of  the  main  principles  of  perspective. 

(d,)  Design  drawing,  in  which  the  children  are  put  through  a  preliminary 
course  of  practice  in  combining  straight  and  curved  lines  into  pleasing  figures. 
They  are  afterwards  taught  to  draw  torn  plaster  casts,  and  then  encouraged  to 
originate  designs  which  may  be  useful  for  the  purposes  of  ornament  and 
manu&cture. 

(e.)  Geometrical  drawing  with  instruments,  intended  to  teach  the  pupils  the 
construction  of  such  problems  as  aro  most  required  among  carpenters,  masons, 
and  handicraftsmen  in  general. 

(/.)  Architectural  and  plan  drawing,  including  the  various  parts  of  a  common 
building,  such  as  staircases,  closets,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  difi'erent  styles  and  orders 
of  architecture. 

Lineal  drawing  is  practiced  first  with  slate  and  pencil,  then  on  blackboard 
with  chalk,  and  afterwards  on  paper,  in  pencil  and  crayon. 

Section  13. — Class  Teachinff—Vocal  Music 

95.  The  exercises  on  this  subject  consist  of  two  divisions: — 

(a.)  Singing  by  ear.  Simple  school  and  marching  pieces  are  taught  to  the 
whole  sdiool.  These  are  set  to  cheerful  and  instructive  words,  and  serve  to 
convey  much  useful  information,  as  well  as  to  recommend  moral  precepts  in  a 
pleasing  manner.  The  practice  of  these  simple  pieces  forms  an  agreeable 
change  from  the  more  difficult  exercises  of  the  school,  and  enlivens  the  changes 
fVom  one  study  to  another. 

(b.)  Singing  fit>m  notes.  Those  childrcn  who  show  an  aptitude  for  the  study 
of  vocal  music  are  formed  into  three  classes,  and  spend  about  throe  half-hours 
every  week  in  the  study  and  practice  of  this  art 

96.  The  first  dass  is  introduced  to  the  subject  by  the  teadier  producing  a 
sound  with  his  own  voice,  and  exemplifying  the  dilTercnces  in  length,  pitch,  and 
loudness;  the  children  imitating  at  every  step.    After  a  few  sounds  have  been 
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thus  taught,  and  the  method  of  representing  them  with  their  pitch  and  ^length 
by  notes  on  a  staffs  the  pupils  are  trained  to  produce  anj  sound  named  by  the 
teacher.  He  then  practices  them,  by  pointing  to  the  different  lines  and  spaces 
on  the  staif  at  random,  and  requiring  the  class  to  produce  the  soimd  thus  indi- 
cated. The  great  object  at  this  stage  is  to  give  the  children  an  idea  of  music  as 
distinct  fVom  the  signs  employed  to  represent  it 

The  next  step  consists  of  a  selection  from  the  sheet  exercites  contained  in 
Httllah^s  system  of  vocal  music,  relieved  by  the  occasional  practice  of  easy 
school  pieces,  previously  written  out  on  the  large  music  board. 

97.  The  second  class  is  introduced  to  the  use  of  music  books ;  two  pupils  sing- 
ing from  one  copy.  The  music  in  use  consists  of  selections  from  Crampton's 
school  pieces,  Curwen,  Hickson,  and  the  least  difficult  portions  of  Hullah^s  Fart 
Music. 

The  third  class  is  composed  of  the  pupil  teachers  and  a  few  of  tlie  most  ad- 
vanced among  the  children.  The  publications  of  Hullah  and  Novello  are  those 
chiefly  in  use. 

The  whole  course  is  accompanied  by  the  frequent  use  of  sol-fii-ing,  and  as 
much  of  the  theory  of  music  as  is  necessary  to  render  it  intelligible  and  useful. 

IV.  SCIUPTCRAL  INSTRUCTION. 

1.  More  importance  is  attached  to  scripture  teaching  in  the  daily  occupation 
of  the  central  school  than  to  any  other  branch  of  instruction.  It  is  believed 
that  direct  religious  instruclion  and  training  must  form  the  basis  of  every  true 
system  of  education,  and  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  made  the  text-book  of  that 
instruction  and  training.  With  this  view  a  scripture  collective  lesson  is  given 
daily  to  the  younger  children,  until  they  are  able  to  read  the  book  of  scripture 
selections  published  by  the  Society.  After  this  stage  two  scripture  lessons  are 
pven  in  the  gallery  every  week ;  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour  on  each  of  the 
other  three  days  are  employed  in  scripture  reading. 

2.  The  subjects  of  the  gallery  lessons  from  scripture  are— its  narratives ;  its 
parables  and  miracles;  its  doctrinal  portions;  the  attributes  of  God;  moral 
duties;  and  scriptural  emblems  and  illustrations. 

Bible  geography,  history,  and  biography,  the  government  and  public  worship 
of  the  Jews,  Jewish  sects  and  customs,  are  taken  up  in  the  reading  classes. 

Tlie  general  principle  on  which  this  division  proceeds,  is,  that  whenever  it  is 
the  cfiief  object  to  train  the  affections,  and  develop  the  moral  nature,  the  col- 
lective lesson  is  the  most  effective  instrument;  while  scripture  reading  in  drafts 
(each  child  having  an  open  copy  of  the  Word  of  God  in  his  hand,)  is  most  use- 
ful when  matters  of  detail  are  concerned,  or  individual  searching  of  the  Bible  is 
required. 

3.  The  sam^  general  principles  should  guide  the  teacher  in  giving  the  scrip- 
ture lesson  as  have  been  already  stated  under  the  head  *^ Collective  Teaching;** 
a  calm  and  quiet  tone  of  voice,  and  a  reverent  manner,  should  be  always  pre- 
served; and  the  teacher  should  not  make  statements,  or  draw  conclusions,  on 
his  own  authority,  but  continually  refer  to  the  Word  of  God. 

The  sketches  of  these  lessons,  however,  differ  materially  from  those  on 
secular  subjects.  Two  are  given  below,  one  on  a  narrative  lesson,  and  one 
on  an  emblem  lesson,  as  specimens  of  the  two  distinctive  methods  of  preparing 
them. 
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Sketch  of  a  Scripture  NarraJUve  Lesmm. — The  Prodigal  Son, — ^Lctke  xy.  11 — 24t, 

I.  IZPLAHATIOM. 

T.  11.  He — Jesus. 

V.  12.  Jbrtion  of  ^oo<2f— that  part  of  his  father's  property  which  fell  to  his 
share.    Explain  eastern  custom  of  dividing  patrimony. 

Hie  Uving—\i\e  property ;  all  that  belonged  to  him. 

V.  18.   WatUd  Me  euhetanee — spent  all  he  had. 

Siotoue  ^fWfi^— feasting,  gambling,  Aq, 

▼.  14.  Mighty  famine— grent  scarcity  of  food. 

V.  15.  Feed  ewine — disgraceful  service ;  why  t 

V.  16.   Would  fain — wished  very  much. 

V.  17.  Cams  to  himeelf—heguk  to  think  in  a  proper  manner  about  his  evil  ways. 
When  was  he  out  of  his  mind  ? 

V.  18.  Heacen^Qod,  who  is  in  heaven. 

Afore — against. 

V.  19.   Fi>rtAy— why  not! 

T.  20.  Had  Compaeeion — was  sorry  for  him. 

V.  28.  /2itt«tf  eo//'— always  one  ready;  why! 

V.  24.  Deadr^Loet,  The  father  looked  upon  his  son  as  entirely  lost;  as  much 
80  as  if  he  was  dead. 

II.  DtSOaiPTIOIf. 

(a.)  What  persons  are  mentioned? — what  is  said  about  one  of  them f — impa- 
tient of  control,  wishes  to  leave  home,  sells  his  goods,  leaves  home,  periiaps  with 
several  servants,  and  with  much  show  and  pomp — look  at  him  as  he  goes  along 
the  road— tell  me  what  you  see — goes  a  great  distance  from  home,  why  ? — ^livea 
in  splendoi^-bad  companions. 

(6.)  When  do  we  hear  of  him  next! — what  is  he  doing? — ^how  came  he  there! — 
spent  his  money,  bad  companions  will  not  help  him — ^no  food— tries  to  get  work — 
has  not  learnt  how  to  get  his  living— takes  care  of  swine— how  did  he  feel 
there  ! — ^what  did  he  wish  to  do ! — why ! — what  does  he  say  ?— where  does  he  go  ! 

(e.)  L6t  us  look  at  him  as  he  returns— compare  with  his  setting  out  from  home, 
hungry,  barefooted,  ragged,  himible — which  was  best  state  !— comes  near  home, 
sees  some  one  at  door,  who  is  it?— feels  afraid  that  his  father  will  turn  him 
away-^hesitates— shall  he  go  back — ^fiither  sees  him— what  docs  he  do!— {2&r« 
Iring  out  the  eeene  at  meeting.) 

Itl.  APPLICATION. 

1.  Who  meant  by  father?— by  son!— by  his  wishing  to  leave  home?— what 
meant  by  his  going  away  ? — spending  his  substance  1 — in  a  far  country  ?— feeding 
swine! — returning !— father  very  kind  to  his  returning  son — God  is  kind  tore^ 
penting  sinners  who  seek  his  pardon. 

2.  What  can  we  learn  from  this !  We  are  sinners,  what  should  we  do !  When 
these  points  are  brought  out,  the  teacher  concludes  with  a  few  words  of  applica- 
tion to  the  children'  own  circumstances. 

4.  Tlie  above  is  a  sketch  of  a  lesson  given  some  time  ago  to  a  section  of  the 
school ;  it  was  intended  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  pupil  teacher  to  tbe  points 
to  be  noticed,  and  to  the  manner  of  noticing  them,  as  well  as  to  the  order  in 
which  they  should  be  taken  up.  The  children  being  seated  in  the  g&Uery,  and 
a  few  exercises  gone  through,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  their  attention,  the 
master  took  up  the  Bible,  announced  the  chapter  and  verse,  and,  after  a 
few  questions,  began  to  read  at  the  11th  verse.  As  the  reading  proceeded,  the 
meaning  of  certain  words  was  asked,  and  several  questions  were  put  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  thought  and  preventing  inattention.    When  the  reading  was 
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finlahed,  the  teacher  dosed  the  book,  aod  oommenoed  (he  "Detcriplwni"  the  ob- 
ject in  this  part  of  the  lesaon  being  to  vwify  the  narratire,  by  means  of  graphio 
description,  questions,  and  ellipses;  so  that  the  children  might  realize  in  their 
minds,  cu  a  connected  whoU,  the  varions  circumstances  spoken  of,  and  so  the  way 
be  prepared  for  the  lesson  to  be  deduced.  The  "Application"  was  then  drawn 
from  the  children,  and  the  lesson  was  applied  to  their  own  case,  and  impressed 
upon  their  minds  by  two  or  three  words  of  serious  remark  on  the  marvelous 
love  of  God  to  sinful  man.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  akeich  lay  on  a  table 
bedde  the  teacher,  but  was  only  once  referred  to  for  a  moment  or  two  during 
the  course  of  the  lesson. 

Skefeh  of  a  Scr^ctkare  JSmblem  Luton, 

*^  Thi  h€ffinninff  o/ter\f$  it  a$  taken  one  UtMh  out  water;  therefore  leave  off 
contenUon  h^ore  it  be  meddled  iifitk,"—TaovEaM  zvii.  14. 

I.  TBB  piauBi. 

(a.)  Who  has  seen  a  piece  of  water  in  motion  I  What  is  its  name  ?  The  Thamee,* 
Tell  us  what  you  saw  on  it.    Boate,  ehipe,  poickete.    What  moves  them  along  1 

Steam^  toind^  oare.    Tea ;  but  some  were  moved  along By  the  water.    The 

water,  then,  moves with  greaJt  force.    Who  oould  stop  it  ?    Still  less  able  to  do 

89  near  the  sea.  Where  does  this  river  rise!  How  do  you  think  it  appears 
there  f  Narrow^  ehaUow,  hoe  Uitle  power.  There  you  might  easily  oontrdl  it  or 
turn  it  aside. 

(b,)  There  is  a  noted  river  in  North  America,  which  fklls  down  a  precipice  with 
great  fbroe,  what  is  it  called?  Niagara,  For  some  time  it  flows  on  peaoefolly 
and  quietly,  then  it  begins  to  move  more  quickly ;  why  1  It  goes  on  moving 
quicker  and  quicker ;  at  length  it  comes  to  a  precipice ;  what  happens  to  it  then  I 
2t  tvmblee  down  with  very  great  force  and  noiee.  Suppose  any  one  tried  to  stop 
or  turn  it  f  He  would  be  carried  away^  and  dashed  to  pieces.  Yes,  it  carries  down 
boala,  ships,  any  thing  that  comes  in  its  way  (tell  anecdote  of  persons  carried  away 
byU,) 

(c.)  Allude  to  the  tragedy  of  Holmilrth ;  repeat  the  ctrcumstanoe.  Before  the 
water  bunt  out,  the  reservoirs  could  easily  have  been  made  to  keep  it  in ;  but 
they  were  neglected.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  the  water  burst  out ;  it  rushes  on, 
carries  away  houses,  men,  women,  and  children,  trees,  every  thing  in  its  way. 
Destroys  much  property,  and  many  liTes ;  but  all  this  might  have  been  easily 
hindered  by  keeping  the  water  in  its  basin. 

(d.)  What  country  is  it  that  the  sea  is  kept  from  overflowing  by  meana  of  dykes 
or  banks f  JBoUand,  Sometimes  these  dykes  give  way;  sea  rushes  over  the 
land,  destroys  people,  crops,  houses,  every  thing  in  its  way.  Once  a  little  boy 
was  walking  beside  one  of  these  dykes,  saw  the  sea  oozing  through  a  litde  hole 
in  it,  put  his  flnger  in,  and  stopped  it,  until  help  arrived.  What  would  have  luip- 
pened  had  not  the  hole  been  stopped  f  But  all  this  was  very  easily  prevented  by 
stopping  the  sea  out  at  flrst. 

n.  THS  MBAHIirO. 

Repeat  the  verse.  What  is  likened  to  water  "let  out!*'  Explain  strife.  Qua^ 
reling;  trying  who  shall  be  master.  Speak  of  nations  striving;  England  and 
France ;  thousands  killed,  money  wasted,  misery  and  death  brought  on  both  na- 
tions. Imagine  one  of  the  battles ;  thousands  of  soldiers  on  each  side,  with 
swords,  bayonets,  cannons ;  they  rush  at  each  other ;  then  hundreds  lie  dead  on 
the  fleld ;  hundreds  groaning  with  wounds.  Mothers  are  left  without  husbands, 
children  without  fathers,  sisters  without  brothers,  what  misery  and  death  are 

*  Words  In  Italtes  sfgniJy  answers  given  bgr  the  pupila 
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caused !  How  conld  this  have  been  prevented  f  By  a  fmo  hind  ttfordt  at  fintt , 
"by  not  btffinninff  to  quarrel.  Bring  out  consequences  of  individuals  quaneling. 
Hatred  for  life,  fighting,  frequently  murder ;  easily  prevented  by  a  little  kindness 
at  the  beginning. 

III.  ▲PPLICATION. 

What  can  we  learn  from  all  this  ?  What  does  the  verse  say  ?  **  Thtr^on  leave 
offy^^  d:e.  Apply  to  children's  own  conduct  toward  each  other.  Boys  playing, 
disagree,  call  names,  perhaps  fight,  iigure  and  sometimes  kill  each  other.  Show 
how  much  better  to  avoid  beginning  to  quarrel.  No  good,  but  great  harm  arises 
from  quarreling.  Now,  children,  let  me  have  a  few  more  verses  on  this  subject. 
Those  children  who  know  any  raise  their  hands.  (  Teacher^  pointing  to  one)  You 
give  us  one,  if  you  please.  ^^Matred  dirreth  up  dr^e^  but  love  eovereth  aU  Hns." 
What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  strife  1  Hatred.  If,  then,  we  do  not  wish  to  quarrel, 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  Ke^p  from  hating  one  another  ;^-love  one  another.  It  is  an 
honor  for  a  man  to  cease  from  strife.    Those,  then,  who  keep  trom  quarreling 

are The  beet,  the  most  honorable.     Where  there  is  no  talebearer  the  drtfe  eeaeeth. 

We  should,  therefore I/bt  teU  talee^  or  tptak  evil  one  0/ another. 

Give  another  passage.  *^An  angry  man  dirreth  up  drife?'*  We  should  there- 
fore avoid— —jSSn'ft^  angry.  Now  let  us  have,  in  a  few  words,  what  we  have  learnt 
in  this  lesson.  Strife  or  quarreling  i$  eaeily  dopped  in  the  beginning.  But  leads 
to  much  misery  if We  go  on  with  it.  And  because What  leads  to  quarrel- 
ing !    JIating  one  another  ;  epeahing  evU^  and  telling  idle  tales  ;  anger.    Therefore 

we  should  love  each  other ;  keep  from  evil  speaking,  and  from Anger.    Name 

one  who  set  us  an  example  in  these  things.  Jeeue  Chrid.  Mention  an  instance. 
When  he  was  reviled^  he  reviled  not  again.  Another.  When  he  was  beaten  and 
spit  upon,  he  answered  not  a  word.  Again.  He  prayed  for  Jiis  enernies  on  the 
cross.    Tee ;  and  he  tells  us  to^—^Zove  one  another ^  even  as  I  have  loved  you. 

These  scripture  collective  leasons  should  never  be  given  by  the  pupil  teacher 
or  monitors,  intended  aa  they  are  to  enlighten  the  judgment  and  draw  out  the 
affections  of  the  children.  No  one  should  attempt  to  give  them  who  docs  not 
himself  in  some  degree  feel  the  power  of  the  tnitlis  they  teach. 

5.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  an  interrogaiive  lesson. 

LOWSa  CLASS. 

^Seeh  ye  the  Lwd  while  he  may  be  founds  call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is  near,** 

Teacher. — Who  are  to  seek  ?  • 

Pupil. — All  men. 

Teacher.— Whom  are  we  to  seek  I 

JPupil.'-The  Lord. 

Teacher. — When  are  we  to  seek  the  Lord  t 

Pupil. — ^While  he  may  be  found. 

Teacher. — Whom  are  we  to  call  upon  ! 

PupU. — Upon  Him. 

Teacher. — While  who  is  near? 

i»tfp»t— He. 

Teacher, — ^Who  is  meant  by  He  f 

PupU.—Thfi  Lord. 

Teacher. — What  is  meant  by  seek  f 

i^ipt^.—Inquiro  after. 

TVocW.— How  are  we  to  call  on  the  Lord? 

Pupil.— In  faith. 

TVocA^r.— What  name  is  ^ven  to  the  act  of  calling  on  the  Lord? 

Ptfp«7.— Prayer. 

The  advantages  derived  even  from  this  first  step  are  considerable.    The  chU- 
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dren  are  habituated  to  search  for  sense  in  all  they  read ;  they  are  taught  to 
analyze  each  sentence;  and  they  gain  much  scriptural  information.  Nor  is  the 
&cility  which  they  acquire  of  expressing  their  ideas  a  matter  of  small  import- 
ance. To  give  a  correct  or  dear  definition,  dear  conceptions  of  the  subject  are 
essentia],  and  dear  conceptions  can  not  be  obtained  without  attention  and 
reflection. 

HIOBCK   CLASS. 

"^  thine  enemy  hunger^  feed  him  ;ifhe  thiret^  give  him  drink  :  for  into  doing 
thou  ihaU  heap  eoale  of  fire  on  hie  head.*^ 

Teacher, — What  are  we  to  do  if  our  enemy  hanger  I 

iVp*/.— Feed  him. 

Teacher.^'Vfhat  are  we  to  do  if  our  enemy  thirst  f 

jPb^^.^Give  him  drink.. 

Teacher. — Wliat  shall  we  do  by  giving  food  and  drink  to  an  enemy  t 

Pupil, — Heap  cools  of  fire  on  his  head. 

The  teacher,  in  addition  to  such  questions  as  these,  would  ask,  "  What  is 
meant  by  *  enemy  ?'♦  *  hunger  ?*  *  coals  of  fire  V  " 

6.  When  the  teacher  has  ascertained  that  the  &cts  or  history  of  the  passage, 
and  the  words  occurring  in  it,  are  understood,  the  questioning  should  be  still 
further  carried  out,  to  devdop  the  general  bearing :  to  explain  the  etymology 
of  the  prindpal  words ;  to  adduce  collateral  passages;  and  especially  to  enforce 
the  application.    Thus, 

Teacher.—Whj  are  we  to  feed  our  enemy  ! 

jPi(f>(Z.— Because  the  scriptures  command  it. 

Teacher.^QivQ  me  another  passage  which  proves  it. 

Pupil. — ^Be  not  overcome  of  evil. 

Teacher. — Give  me  another. 

PupU. — Love  your  enemies ;  bless  them  that  curse  yon ;  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you.  * 

Tiocher. — ^What  is  meant  by  heaping  ooals  of  fire  on  the  head  of  an  enemy? 

PupU, — ^Melting  or  softening  him  by  kindness. 

Teaeher.^QiiYQ  me  some  proof  that  this  is  the  meaning. 

Pupil. — Because,  if  taken  in  the  other  sense,  it  is  doing  him  an  ii\jury,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  scriptures. 

TVocAdr.— Prove  this  by  some  passage  of  scripture  f 

Pupil.— In.  the  parallel  passage,  (Prov.  zzv.)  it  is  added,  that  "For  this  the 
Lord  shall  reward  thee."  Another  replies,  "  Over  come  evil  with  good."  And 
another  adds,  "  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy's  ox,  or  his  ass,  going  astray,  thou  shalt 
surely  bring  it  back  to  him  again." 

Teacher. — Show  how  kindness  to  an  enemy  has  this  melting  or  softening 
tendency. 

*  The  teacher  ihoQld  endeavor  to  let  the  acriptoree  be  their  own  interpreter.  To  remove 
ao7  miaeonception,  he  shoald  lead  the  claai  to  other  paanf  ea  in  which  the  word  or  phrase 
occara.  Sappoae  that  the  draft  ia  not  able  to  give  a  auitable  answer  to  the  question  **  What 
is  an  enemy  1"  The  moater  or  teacher  ahoold  aaj,  "  Give  me  another  pasaage  in  which  the 
word  enemy  occura."  They  woald  probably  cite  the  one  in  the  parable,  **  The  enemy  that 
aowed  them  ia  the  devil"  And  he  would  aalc  again,  *'Wbat  did  the  enemy  there?" 
P.  "  He  aowed  torea  among  the  wheal."  7*.  "  Did  he  get  any  wheat  by  aowing  the  urea 
there  1"  P.  No  1"  T.  '*  For  what  purpooe  did  he  sow  them  7"  P.  **  To  Injurs  the  man." 
T.  "What name  then  la  given  to  one  who  trica  to  Injure  another t"  P.  "An  enemy." 
The  object  ia  frequently  obtainrd  by  aimply  referring  to  the  etymology  of  the  word.  Thus 
the  teacher  would  say,  **  Enemy  ia  deriteii  from  amicwtf  a  friend,  and  t*n,  not  An  enemy, 
then,  ia  one  who  la *'    P.  **  Not  a  friend," 
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iV^.— A  soft  Answer  tnnietih  away  wrath ;  or  another,  using  his  own  words, 
might  reply,  "David  spared  Saul  in  the  cave,  when  Saul  was  seeking  his  life; 
and  when  David  called  after  him,  and  he  knew  what  kindness  David  had  shown 
him,  he  said,  Is  this  thy  voice,  my  son  David  1  and  Saul  Ufted  up  his  voice  and 
wept."  And  another  might  make  such  a  remark  as  this,  which  would  be  accepted : 
**  When  we  do  wrong  to  any  one  else,  and  they  do  good  to  us  in  return,  we  are 
ashamed  of  having  hurt  them." 

Teacher,— To  whom,  then,  is  this  comnumd  addressed  I 

Pupil,— To  all. 

Teach&r,—J)o  all  men  obey  it! 

PupU, — No. 

Teacher,— Whj  do  they  not! 

/ypfZ.— Because  the  heart  of  man  is  eviL 

TVocA^.— What,  then,  is  one  mark  of  an  evil  mindf 

PvpU, — An  unfoigiving  spirit 

Teacher, — What  of  a  spiritual  I 

Pupil. — ^A  spirit  of  love. 

Teacher,— To  which  of  these  does  kindness  to  an  enemy  belong! 

JitpU, — To  the  spiritual  mind. 

Teacher,— VThom  should  we  try  to  resemble! 

Pupil. — Christ. 

Teacher,— "Who  are  spoken  of  in  the  scriptures  as  enemies  to  God! 

Pupil, — All  men. 

Teacher. — How  has  God  treated  us  ! 

Pupil, — ^Loved  us  while  we  were  enemies. 

Teacher, — What  may  we  learn  from  this ! 

PupU.—TYiaX,  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another. 

Teacher, — To  what  extent  are  we  to  love  one  snothor! 

Pupil, — ^As  ourselves. 

Teacher,— VfhtA,  is  the  first  lesson  we  may  learn  from  this  subject! 

iV^.— That  if  our  enemy  be  in  our  power,  we  are  to  repay  his  hatred  with 
love. 

Teacher,— Whak  other  lesson  ! 

Pupil,— ThaX  our  efforts  must  be  directed  to  remove  this  hatred,  end  that  we 
should  pray  to  God  to  change  his  heart. 

Teacher,— WMtX  other  lesson  ! 

i\^.~That  of  the  goods  of  which  God  has  made  us  stewards,  we  are  to  be 
ready  to  dispense  when  the  distribution  will  be  productive  of  good. 

It  would  not  be  convenient  or  judidoos  to  cany  out  questions  to  this  extent 
upon  every  sentence  read,  but  it  is  hoped  that  no  regularly  initiated  teacher  will 
either  find  difficulty  or  feel  a  disinclination  to  make  its  style  and  spirit  hia  daUy 
practice  in  the  higher  clas8e& 

In  addition  to  this  mode  of  interrogation,  it  is  also  useAil  to  allow  the  boys  to 
question  each  other  occasionally,  beginning  at  the  last  boy,  and  allowing  the 
questioner  to  take  precedence  of  all  not  able  to  answer  his  question. 

T.  NREDLB-WORK. 

1.  As  the  arrangements,  discipline,  and  methods  of  teaching  employed  in  the 
girls'  school  are  identicfd  with  those  pursued  in  that  for  boyS)  it  would  be  a 
mere  waste  of  paper  to  recapitulate  statements  or  directions  already  soffioiently 
dear  and  minute. 

Certain  variations  in  the  time  table,  necessary  in  order  to  make  room  ft>r  the 
acquisition  of  an  art  so  indispensably  necessary  to  giris  as  that  of  needle-work, 
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will  have  to  be  made;  but  these  will  sugrgest  themselves  to  every  intelligent 
teacher,  and  will  be  modified  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  school 

It  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  add,  for  the  guidance  of  female  teachers, 
that  the  following  classification  in  methods  of  teaching  needle- work  has  for  many 
years  been  adopted  at  the  Girls'  Model  School,  and  has  been  found  to  work 
very  advantageously. 

2.  When  the  scholars  are  employed  at  needle-work,  they  are  seated  at  desks, 
and  arranged  in  classes,  according  to  their  proficiency.  The  first,  or  lowest 
class,  is  seated  farthest  from  the  platform,  and  the  others  in  numerical  order 
before.  The  number  of  classes  depends  on  the  different  kinds  of  work  taught 
in  the  school,  as  each  kind  constitutes  a  class.  .  The  number  in  general  use  is 
eleven. 

3.  Proai  the  higher  classes  the  best  workers  are  selected  for  monitors;  two 
are  appointed  for  each  class;  one  instruots  for  one  week,  whilst  the  other  is  at 
work  under  the  direction  of  her  monitor;  consequently  each  superintends  the 
class,  and  works  alternately;  and  each  monitor  continues  at  the  same  desk, 
until  she  is  appointed  monitor  to  a  higher  class.  Every  girl  continues  to  sit 
at  the  same  desk  while  she  remains  in  the  section.  There  are  also  two  moni- 
tors, who  alternately  superintend  and  work  one  week.  But  all  the  monitors  of 
classes,  and  the  girls  under  their  care,  are  under  the  superintendence  of  a  pupil 
teacher  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Every  Friday  the  girls  are  allowed  to  bring 
their  own  work. 

4.  The  children  in  the  higher  classes  are  provided  with  lap-bags,  made  of 
brown  holland;.  these  are  marked  1,  2,  3,  &&,  for  as  many  as  the  desk  contains. 
The  number  of  the  desk  is  also^oarked  upon  them;  thus,  I  si^ifies  that  the 
bag  belongs  to  the  filth  girl  in  the  eighth  desk. 

5.  Before  the  children  take  their  seats,  the  bags  are  placed  by  the  platform 
monitor  on  the  class  monitors'  desks,  and  by  them  given  to  their  girls.  The 
class-work,  and  all  garments  in  hand,  are  collected  by  the  class  monitors,  and 
placed  on  the  ends  of  the  desks,  ready  for  the  platform  monitor  to  deliver  to  the 
mistress.  The  monitor  of  each  desk  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  thread- 
paper,  needle-case,  and  a  bag  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  implements  that 
belong  to  her  desk.  They  are  also  supplied  with  a  few  thimbles  and  needles, 
for  which  they  are  responsible  to  the  platform  inonitor.  The  children  use  col- 
ored cotton  for  the  class-work,  as  it  renders  the  stitches  more  conspicuous,  and 
consequently  &cilitates  general  inspection ;  it  also  excites  an  interest,  as  the 
promise  of  a  choice  of  some  pretty  color  is  a  strong  inducement  to  a  child  to 
perform  her  work  neatly. 

6.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  time  devoted  to  needle-work,  the  business 
of  the  school  is  stopped  by  a  ^ven  signal,  and  the  girls  are  sent  to  their  seats 
by  an  exercise  suited  to  the  arrangement  of  the  school-room.  Each  monitor 
then  takes  her  position  at  the  desk,  and  at  a  given  sign  distributes  the  work  to 
her  class. 

7.  A  signal  is  now  given  for  the  monitors  to  distribute  the  bags,  after  which 
they  return  to  their  seats,  and  another  signal  is  given  for  each  girl  to  tie  her 
own  bag;  a  signal  is  again  given,  for  the  monitors  to  examine  their  girls'  hands, 
to  see  if  they  are  clean,  and  tlfat  each  is  provided  with  a  needle  and  thimble. 
Tlie  platform  monitor  now  supplies  the  clas.^  nionitora  with  any  additional  work 
they  may  require  for  their  girls,  which  the  class  mouitors  give  out,  also  a  nee- 
dleful of  cotton  to  each  girl,  and  then  return  to  their  scata.     A  command  is  now 
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given  for  the  whole  school  to  show  work ;  that  is,  to  hold  it  up  in  their  left 
hand,  to  see  that  each  is  furnished  with  work.  Tlie  bell  is  tlien  rung,  each  child 
holds  down  her  work,  and  immediately  begins ;  and  the  monitors  pass  down 
the  desks  to  instruct  them.*  When  a  child  wants  work,  she  holds  up  her  left 
hand,  as  an  intimation  to  her  monitor,  who  steps  forward  and  supplies  her.  If 
a  monitor  wants  a  fresh  supply,  slie  makes  a  like  signal  to  the  platform 
monitor.  When  a  girl  wants  thread,  she  holds  up  her  right  hand,  and 
her  monitor  supplies  her.  While  the  children  are  at  their  work  the  teacher 
should  pass  through  the  classes  to  examine  it,  and  at  the  close  of  the  time 
allotted  to  this  exercise  reward  those  who  merit  it,  and  detain  any  girls  who 
have  been  inattentive  to  do  a  certain  portion  of  work  after. 

8.  The  bell  rings  for  the  girls  to  show  work,  and  the  monitors  to  pass  down 
the  desks,  and  collect  the  needles  and  thimbles.  An  order  is  then  gi^n  for  the 
children  to  put  the  clajss-work  into  the  bags;  and  the  monitors  to  collect  all 
articles  in  hand,  and  deliver  them  to  the  platform  monitor,  who  takes  them  to 
tlie  platform.  The  monitors  then  take  their  seats.  The  order  is  now  given  to 
untie  bags,  when  each  child  unties  her  own;  a  second  order  is  g^ven,  to  take 
them  oflf ;  and  a  third,  to  fold  them  up.  Each  child  folds  her  own  neatly,  witlj 
the  number  in  view,  places  it  on  the  desk  before  her,  and  puts  her  hands  behind 
her.  The  bell  then  rings  for  the  monitors  to  collect  bags,  which  they  do,  pla- 
cing them  one  on  the  other,  in  order;  they  then  put  them  neatly  into  the  bag 
belongmg  to  their  desk;  also  their  scissors,  thread-papers,  needles,  and  thim- 
bles. The  monitors  are  then  ordered  to  tlie  platform,  with  their  bags,  where 
they  deliver  them  to  the  platform  monitor;  they  then  return  ta  their  seats,  and 
the  report  of  fhe  good  and  inattentive  girls  isj'ead  alotteL  When  this  exercise 
is  concluded  the  children  are  exercised  out  of  their  seats,  and  either  resume 
their  studies  or  are  dismissed,  according  to  the  time  the  needle-work  is 
conducted. 


VI.  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

or  TBV 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SCHOOL  SOCIETY,  BOROUGH  ROAD,  LONDON. 


The  following  account  of  tho  Borough  Road  Normal  School  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  School  Society  is  compiled  from  a  report  of  Joseph  Flet- 
cher, Esq.,  one  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  to  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  submitted  April  7,  1847,  and  from  documents  pub- 
lished in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Society. 

The  Nqrmal  establishment  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  is 
situated  in  Borough  Road,  at  the  corner  of  Great  Union  Street,  London,  and 
consists  of  two  Normal  Schools,  one  for  male,  and  the  other  for  female 
teachers,  and  two  large  model  scliools,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls, 
in  which  one  thousand  pupils  are  daily  under  instruction,  on  the  monitorial 
system.  These  latter  schools,  while  incidentally  benefiting  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  they  are  situated,  are  mainly  sustained  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  in  actual  practice  the  most  improved  methods  of  instruction,  and 
as  a  means  of  training  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  in  the  management  of 
children  the  various  classes  of  persons  who  enter  tho  institution  for  this 
purpose.  This  was  the  leading  object  of  the  school,  the  nucleus  yf  the 
present  establishment,  originally  organized  by  Joseph  Lancaster,  near  the 
present  site,  in  1798. '  At  first  it  was  attempted  to  raise  a  number  of  moni- 
tors into  pupil  teachers,  and  in  1805  the  sum  of  $400  was  raised,  by  dona- 
tions, expressly  as  a  capital  ^/for  training  school  masters''  by  boarding 
youths  of  the  right  character,  at  the  institution.  This  was  the  germ  of  all 
subsequent  normal  schools  for  training  elementary  teachers  in  England.  The 
attempt  to  erect  a  plain  building  to  accomodate  the  young  men  and  lads, 
w^hom  Mr.  Lancaster  undertook  to  qualify  foi^schoolmasters,  led  to  a  series 
of  embarrassments,  from  which  he  was  relieved  in  1808  by  the  generous 
subscription  of  Joseph  Fox,  and  othoft's,  who  organized,  for  this  purpose,  (in- 
cluding the  King  and  Royal  Family,)  an  association  called  the  '*  Royal  Lan- 
casterian  Institution  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor,"  which  was 
afterwards  changed  to  the  ^'  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,"  as  more 
descriptive  of  its  widening  aim  and  influence.  Regarding  the  instruction 
of  the  people  as  a  national  object,  it  has  always  maintained  that  it  ought 
to  be  treated  nationally,  as  belonging  to  towns  rather  than  to  churches,  to 
districts  rather  than  to  congregations.  So  early  as  1808  the  cardinal  object 
of  the  society  is  thus  set  forth  in  one  of  its  rules. 

Tlie  institution  shall  maintain  a  school  on  an  extensive  scale  to  educate  children- 
It  shall  support  and  train  up  young  persons  of  both  sexes  for  supplying  properly, 
instructed  teachers  to  the  iniiabitaots  of  such  places  in  the  British  dominions,  at 
home  and  abroad,  as  shall  be  desirous  of  establishing  schools  on  tlie  British  system. 
It  sliall  instruct  all  persons,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  who  may  be  sent  fVom 
time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  being  qualified  as  teachers  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 

Every  year,  from  the  enactment  of  this  rule,  persons  were  admitted  to  tho 
school  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period  of  time,  to  observe,  learn,  and  prac- 
tice the  methods  of  classification  and  instruction  pursued  therein.  In  1818, 
forty-four  teachers  were  trained,  and  subsequently  recommended  to  schools: 
in  1828,  the  number  had  increased  to  eighty-seven;  in  1838,  it  amountea 
to  one  hundred  and  eighty-three,  and  in  1846,  it  was  over  two  hundred. 
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The  committee  of  the  society  were  painfully  conscious  that  many  teachers 
who  resorted  to  the  school,  were  but  poorly  prepared  in  energy  of  charac- 
ter, tact,  and  christian  spirit,  to  make  good  teachers ;  or  if  qualified  in  these 
respects,  would  stay  long  enough  in  training  to  acquire  the  requisite  attain* 
roent  and  practical  skill.  ^'  For  such  persons  a  period  of  two  years,  rather 
than  three  months,  is  required ;  and  until  this  can  be  afforded,  the  quality 
of  the  instruction  imparted  in  country  schools^  must  of  necessity  be  very 
unsatisfactory.  Tn  the  absence  of  better  provision,  however,  these  conside- 
rations only  enhance  the  importance  of  that  which  has  been  already  affec- 
ted ;  and  afford  additional  reasons  for  sustaining  and  enlarging,  as  far  as 
may  be  practicable,  the  facilities  which  are  now  afforded  by  your  training 
department  for  the  preparation  of  teachers." 

In  1839,  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  was  formed,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  they  proffered  to  both  the  National  Society,  and  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  a  grant  of  £5000  towards  the  erection 
of  two  Normal  Schools.  This  society  therefore  resolved  to  improve  an 
opportunity  which  presented  itself  for  the  purchase  of  land  adjoining  to 
their  premises  in  the  Borough  Road ;  and  having  obtained  frdm  the  Corpo- 
ration of  the  City  of  London  an  extension  of  the  ground  lease,  which  was 
cheerfully  accorded  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  they  determined  to  erect, 
thereupon,  buildings  capable  of  accommodating  at  least  sixty  resident  can- 
didates, together  with  libraries  and  lecture-rooms  sufficiently  extensive  for 
the  instruction  of  a  much  larger  number,  so  that  fifty  or  sixty  more  may,  if 
it  should  be  found  desirable,  lodge  and  board  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
attend  as  out-door  pupils. 

The  new  normal  schools  were  completed  in  1842,  at  an  expense  of 
£21,433  7s.  9d.  defrayed  by  £5000  from  Government,  £1000  from  the 
Corporation  of  London,  £14,716  10s.  lOd.  from  the  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion generally,  £276  15s.  an  offering  from  British  School  teachers  who  had 
been  trained  in  it,  and  the  remaining  £440  Is.  lid.,  from  the  sale  of  old 
materials.  The  new  buildings  were  opened  on  the  29th  of  June  in  the 
same  year,  when  Lord  John  Russell  presided  at  an  examination  of  the 
model  schools,  and  a  report  was  read,  which  concluded  by  saying  that, 
"  To  state  in  detail  the  precise  course  of  instruction  to  be  pursued  in  this 
new  building,  would  as  yet  be  premature.  It  may  at  present  be  sufficient 
to  state,  that  it  is  intended  that  the  course  of  instruction  shall  be  very  con- 
siderably enlarged,  that  additional  teachers  shall  be  engaged,  that  the  time 
now  devoted  by  candidates  to  preparatory  training,  shall  be  extended  to  the 
utmost  practicable  limit,  that  facilities  shall  be  afforded  for  the  attendance 
and  instruction  of  the  teachers  of  country  schools,  during  a  portion  of  their 
vacations,  and  that,  as  heretofore,  every  improvement  in  education  which 
may  be  introduced  cither  at  homo  or  abroad,  shall  receive  immediate  atten- 
tion, be  fairly  subjected  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  if  found  really  valu- 
able, at  once  adopted." 

This  great  establishment  is  divided  into  two  entirely  distinct  portions, 
forming  respectively  the  male  and  female  departments;  the  former  occu- 
pying the  ea.stcrn,  and  the  latter  the  western  portion  of  the  buildings,  be- 
tween which  there  is  no  direct  means  of  communication  whatever,  except 
by  a  private  door,  opened  once  a-day,  to  permit  the  young  women  to  take 
their  seats  in  the  back  part  of  the  theatre,  during  the  daily  conversational 
lecture  of  the  principal  of  the  normal  school  on  tlie  art  of  teaching  and 
governing  in  a  school.  Each  department,  again,  has  its  respective  normal 
and  model  school ;  and  each  of  the  normal  schools  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  foimiug  respectively  the  senior  and  junior  divisions  of  the  young 
persons  und  ertraining.  The  whole  is  under  the  constant  general  super- 
vision of  the  Committees, -meeting  on  the  premises,  and  of  the  Secretary, 
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resident  in  them ;  but  the  whole  of  their  active  management  devolves  npon 
the  officers  hereinafter  named. 

The  following  are  considered  as  the  general  and  primary  qualifications 
REQUIRED  IN  ALL  CANDIDATES,  whether  male  or  female : — 

1.  Religious  PrineipU.—'WhUzt  the  Committee  would  dilclaim  anything  approaching  to  a 
teetarian  spirit,  thej  consider  it  indispensable  that  persons  to  whom  the  moral  and  religious  in- 
Btrootion  of  youth  is  confided  should  exemplify  in  their  llTee  the  Christian  character,  and  be  con- 
Bcientioasly  concerned  to  train  up  their  youthful  charge  **ia  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord."  In  requiring  the  most  explicit  testimonials  on  this  important  |>oint,  the  Committee  foel 
that  they  are  only  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  their  constituents ;  an  opinion  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact,  that  in  almost  all  the  applications  they  receire  for  teachers,  it  is  expressly  stipulated 
that  they  must  be  persons  of  decided  piety,  and  that  no  others  will  be  accepted. 

2.  Activity  ana  Energjf.—'TheM  are  essential. 

An  indolent  or  inactive  person  can  nerer  make  an  efficient  schoolmaster  or  sehoolmistresa. 
The  arrangements  of  a  school  on  the  British  system,  when  well  oondneCed,  considerably  diminish 
the  amount  of  labor  required  from  the  teacher ;  but  it  is  a  system  which  peculiarly  demands  live- 
liness and  activity  both  of  body  and  mind. 

3.  A  competent  share  of  Taient  and  Information.  —The  Committee  hare  no  desire  to  change 
in  any  respect  the  ^at  prlncij^le  on  which  they  first  set  out— that  of  imparting  to  the  laboring 
classes  elementary  mstmction  m  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  but  the  present  state  of  socie- 
ty  requires  that  a  teacher  should  possess  the  abiLty  to  cive  instruction  in  higher  branches  of 
knowledge.  Indeed^  if  teachers  are  to  exereiao  any  T^uable  influence  over  their  pupils,  they 
must  themselves  be  mtelligent  j  ther  must  be  able  to  inform  and  interest  children  generally,  and 
to  draw  out  and  strengthen  their  feeble  powers. 

In  addition  to  these  qualifications,  the  Committee  esteem  it  desirable  that  the  candidate  should 
Pjossess  kindness,  and  great  firmness  of  mind,  combined  with  good  temper  ;  in  short,  those  dispo- 
sitions of  heart  which  gain  so  much  on  the  afiTections  of  the  young.  The  age  of  the  appUoaut 
should  not  be  leas  than  twenty,  nor  more  than  thirty  ;  and  all  candidates  receive  the  following 
**  general  n'^tices  :"-<- 

1.  Candidates  reoeiTcd  into  the  Institution  on  the  reduced  terms^  are  understood  to  pledge 
themselves  to  act  (as  far  as  practicable)  on  the  great  leading  principles  adopted  by  the  Society. 

*2.  Candidates  wno  do  not  subject  the  Society  to  any  cost  on  their  behalf,  are  considered  at  lib- 
ertv  to  engage  themselves  as  teachers  of  schools  connected  with  other  educational  bodies,  or  at- 
tached to  ]>articular  denominations  of  Christians. 

3.  All  persons,  on  completing  the  term  for  which  they  are  accepted,  must  withdraw  from  the 
Institution  ;  and  (if  candidates  for  schools  under  the  Society)  mast  reside  with  their  friends  until 
suitable  opcuiingB  occur. 

Normal  Sdtool  for  Young  Men. 

The  officers  of  the  male  department  are,  for  the 

Normal  School — A  Principal — ^Vice-Principal  and  Teacher  of  Drawing 
and  MuRio. 

Model  School. — A  Superintendent  and  Assistant. 
Household. — A  Curator  and  Housekeeper. 

The  domestic  arrangements  (suhject  to  the  oversight  of  a  sub- Committee) 
are  placed  under  the  care  of  the  housekeeper  and  the  curator. 

The  duty  of  the  housekeeper  is  to  direct  and  control  all  matters  relating 
to  the  board  and  lodging  of  the  young  men.  She  is  required  to  provide 
the  requisite  food,  to  engage  the  domestic  servants,  and  to  secure  at  all 
times  order,  cleanliness,  and  punctuality  in  those  portions  of  the  establish- 
ment which  fall  under  her  supervision.  All  accounts  of  disbursements 
are  transmitted  to  the  accountant  for  examination  monthly. 

The  duty  of  curator  embraces  all  matters  connected  with  the  daily  and 
hourly  supervision  of  the  students,  and  the  maintenance  of  order,  cleanli- 
ness, and  harmony  throughout  the  establishment.     He  ' 


1.  To  keep  a  raoord  of  all  penoas  entering  or  leaTing  the  establishment,  or  attending  any  of 
the  classes. 

2.  To  see  that  all  the  rooms  naed  by  the  students,  or  their  teachers,  are  always  dean,  and  well 
ventilated. 

3.  To  preside  with  the  housekeeper  at  all  meals ;  to  conduct  farollr  reading  morning  and  even- 
ing ;  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  adherence  of  every  student  to  all  the  reguuttions  laid  down  for 
hii  guidance  while  in  the  institution. 

He  is  further  to  give  a  daily  written  report  to  the  secretary,  whose  private 
apartments,  though  distinct  from  the  general  establishment,  are  within  the 
building,  and  through  whom,  in  case  of  irregiQarity,  appeal  can  at  once  be 
made  to  the  Committee. 
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The  dietary  provided  for  the  students  is  plain^  but  varied,  labstantiai, 
and  abundant 

A  medical  practitioner,  residing  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  is  called 
in  (free  of  cost  to  the  student)  on  the  first  appearance  of  indisposition. 

There  are  dormitories  in  the  male  department  for  only  45  students ;  27 
in  separate  rooms,  and  18  in  nine  larger  rooms,  with  two  beds  in  each.  The 
remainder  of  the  66  pupils  in  this  department,  on  the  day  of  my  general 
examination,  were  occupying  apartments  in  the  neighborhood,  in  houses 
of  respectability,  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  hereafter  they  shall  be  hired 
for  them  by  the  officers  of  the  Institution.  All,  however,  board  in  the 
house.  The  principal  and  vice-principal  of  the  normal  school  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  model  school  are  respectively  charged  with  the  proper 
occupation  of  the  students'  time,  according  to  the  Tables  hereafter  given; 
and  at  all  intervening  periods  their  employments  are  under  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  curator,  who  marks  lists  to  check  their  employment 
of  the  time  assigned  to  private  study,  whether  individually  or  under  mutual 
monitors,  and  has  charge  of  the  manners  and  conduct  of  the  young  men 
generally,  enlisting  the  aid  of  the  two  senior  students  for  the  time  being. 
The  young  men  perform  no  household  services,  beyond  cleaning  their  own 
shoes  and  brushing  their  own  clothes ;  for  the  time  of  their  stay  is  too  short 
to  justify  the  sacrifice  of  any  portion  of  it  to  industrial  occupations.  In- 
deed, most  of  them  have  already  had  a  complete  course  of  industrial  edu- 
cation in  the  trades  and  occupations  from  which  they  have  respectively 
come. 

Rules  to  tohieh  every  Student  u  expected  rigidly  to  conform. 

T.  Relating  to  Sleeping  Apartments  :— 1.  To  rite  erery  monung  at  6  o'olook  wben  Um  bell 

rings. 

2.  Before  learing  the  room  to  uneoTer  the  bed-clothci.  and  to  see  that  all  books,  artidei  of  dnet, 
&c.,  are  placed  in  the  drawers.    For  erery  article  foand  in  the  room  a  fine  vriil  he  enforoed. 

3.  On  no  occasion  vhateyer,  vithoat  special  ponnission,  to  hare  a  candle,  match,  or  other  light 
in  the  room.  (As  the  violation  of  this  rule  -will  endanf^er  the  safety  of  the  bailding,  any  offiander 
Will  be  spocially  reported  to  the  Committee,  and  probably  directed  to  leave  the  institution.) 

4.  Every  student  is  to  confine  himself  to  his  own  bed*room,  and  to  have  no  oommunication  with 
any  other,  conversation  not  beine  allowed  after  retiring  for  the  night. 

5.  All  washing  and  cleaning  tne  person  to  be  performed  in  the  respective  rooms  ;  the  troughs 
on  the  landing  never  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

0.  The  bed-rooms  to  be  finally  vacated  for  the  day  at  five  minutes  to  nine,  and  nnder  no  pre- 
tence whatever  is  any  student  to  visit  them  again  until  bed-time.  At  no  perioid  will  he  be  allowed 
to  go  up  stairs  in  shoes  worn  during  the  day. 

IT.  Relating  to  the  dass^s-.-A..  To  be  preMnt  in  the  school  of  design  at  half-past  6  o*eloek 
in  the  morning  to  answer  to  the  roll,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  cla»tes. 

2.  To  be  present  at  the  additional  roll-calls  at  the  undermentioned  times,  viz.,  five  minutes  to 
nine,  five  minutes  to  two,  and  half-pa^t  nine  in  the  evening. 

3.  To  attend  all  the  classes  during  the  day  at  the  preciso  time.  From  twelve  to  one  to  be  in- 
variably devoted  to  exercise  in  the  open  air.  If  no  letters  or  parcels  have  to  be  delivered,  the  time 
to  be  occupied  in  walking  out. 

4.  From  half-past  eight  to  half-past  nine  in  the  evening  to  be  devoted  to  the  preparations  of 
the  studies.  The  students  who  have  finished  w^ill  be  required  to  maintain  order  and  silence,  that 
no  interruption  may  be  occasioned  to  those  who  are  studying. 

///.  Relating  to  Meals: — 1.  To  be  ready  for  breakfast  punctually  at  a  quarter  past  eidit ; 
dinnT  at  a  quarter  past  one  ]  tea  at  a  quarter  past  five  ;  and  8upx>er  at  half-past  eight ;  at  which 
hours  trie  bell  will  ring. 

2.  On  entering  the  dining-room  for  any  xfteal,  every  student  to  remain  standiifg  in  his  place 
until  the  housekeeper  and  curator  have  entered  and  taken  their  seats;  and  on  tlxe  housekeeper 
n»nig  to  leave  the  room  (which  sign  indicates  the  conclusion  of  the  meal),  every  student  will  be 
exiwoteJ  to  rise,  and  the  one  nearest  to  the  door  to  open  it. 

3.  During  inpals  no  reading  will  be  allowed  ;  silence  must  be  observed,  and  the  strictest  pro- 
priety of  behavior  maintained,  rudeness,  selfish  eagerness  to  be  assisted  before  others,  or  indaoorom 
of  any  kind,  will  be  noticed,  and  expose  the  parties  to  merited  rebuke. 

IV.  Relating  to  other  Periods  of  Time: — 1.  No  singing,  loud  talking,  or  unnecessary  noJM 
in  the  passages,  or  in  any  part  of  ihe  building,  will  be  tolerated.  No  throwing  of  ink,  or  other 
careless  or  hlthy  habit,  will  on  any  account  be  suiTered.  Parties  ofiiandtng  will  be  qtecioily  ru- 
ported  to  the  Committee. 

2.  No  book,  paper,  article  of  dross  or  of  other  use,  will  be  allowed,  under  any  pretext,  to  lie 
about  any  of  the  rooms  or  passages  ;  a  place  bein«  appointed  for  everything,  everything  must  be 
in  its  place.    For  every  offence  a  fine  will  be  en^rced,  and  the  article  detained  until  it  u  paid. 

3.  No  student  .is  to  be  absent  from  the  premises  without  the  permissioa  of  the  onratori  or  (if  iii 
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lumn)  of  the  teacher  of  the  cUm  from  which  he  wishes  to  be  absent ;  and  he  is  noTtr  to  be 
oat  later  than  hadf-past  nine. 

4.  On  Sunday  he  will  be  expected  to  attend  twioe  at  his  accustomed  place  of  worship,  and  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  ixj  in  quietness  and  propriety. 

5.  Nerer  to  enter  the  depository  except  on  business. 

In  order  to  carry  the  above  regulations  into  effect  the  outator  is  strictly  ohaii'ged  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  impound  all  articles  left  about,  and  on  no  account  to  return  them  to  the  owners  without 
payment  of  the  fine ;  and,  further,  never  to  allow  any  violation  of  these  rules  to  pass  without 
severe  rebake. 

As,  however,  many  offences  toaj  be  committed  where  the  'guilty  party  cannot  be  discovered, 
the  two  senior  students  (for  the  time  being)  will  be  held  responsible  for  all  such  misdemeanors. 
If  injury  be  done  to  anv  part  of  the  rooms^  or  unnecessary  dirt  broucht  in,  it  will  be  their  duty  to 
find  out  and  report  on  tne  offender ;  in  which  case  he  will  be  required  to  remove  or  repair  it. 

All  fines  to  be  spent  in  books  for  the  library. 

The  following  is  the  official  outline  of  the  Normal  School  of  Young 
Men: — 

J.  Persons  eligible, — Subject  to  the  general  qualifications  already  enumerated,  Jive  classes  of 
persons  are  eligible  for  admission. 

Class  A.— Young  men  desirous  of  beconun|^  teachers,  who  wish  to  be  introduced  to  a  school  by 
the  Committee,  and  are  prepared  to  remain  m  the  institution  twelve  months. 

Class  B.— Young  men  desirous  of  becoming  teachers,  who  wish  to  be  introduced  to  a  school  by 
the  Committee,  but  are  unable  to  remain  lonser  than  six  months. 

Class  C— Youths  and  other  persons  who  desire  to  adopt  the  profession  of  a  teacher,  but  wish 
subsequently  to  be  at  their  own  disposal.  These  are  considered  as  private  teachers,  and  are  re- 
quired  to  pay  the  fees  attached  to  each  class. 

Class  D. — Teachers  elected  to  schools,  or  already  oondncting  them,  but  desirous  of  attending,  for 
some  limited  period,  any  of  the  classes,  with  a  view  to  farther  improvement. 

Class  E. — Missionaries  or  other  persons  proceeding  abroad,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of 
education  in  foreign  parts. 

II.  Times  of  Admission. — Class  A. — ^January  andJnly. 
Class  B. — January,  April,  July,  and  October. 

Classes  C,  D,  and  £. — Monthly,  by  special  correspondenoe  with  the  Secretary. 

Classes  A  and  B  are  expected  to  board  in  the  establishment.  Reduced  charge,  6s.  a  week  ;  the 
whole  sum  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

Claw  C  cannot  be  admitted  to  board  or  lodge.  They  must  also  pay  in  advance  the  fee  required 
on  entering  each  class. 

Classes  D  and  £  may  be  admitted  to  board  by  special  arrangement. 

III.  Mode  of  .application. — The  first  step  to  be  taken  by  the  candidate  is  to  torite  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary^  stating  briefly  his  age^  state  of  healthy  and  present  employment  /  also  whether  he 
is  married  or  single,  and,  if  married,  tehat  family  he  has. 

Secondly,  he  should  mention,  generally,  the  amount  of  his  attainments,  and  state  the  length  of 
time  he  could  devote  to  the  work  of  preparation. 

Thirdly,  whether  he  has  had  any  practice  in  communicating  instruction  to  children,  either  in 
day  or  Sunday  schools  :  whether  he  has  ever  been  engaged  in  ^nevolent  efforts  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  poor  ;  and  whether  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  any  means  of  general  or 
religious  instruction  bevond  the  ordinances  of  public  worship. 

This  letter^  which  snould  be  as  brief  as  circumstances  wUl  admit,  should  be  accompanied  br 
explicif  testimonials  from  the  clergyman  or  minister  of  the  church  or  congregation  with  which 
the  candidate  may  be  connected,  and  from  one  or  more  persons  to  ^vhom  he  may  be  known,  as  to 
hiit  possesxion  of  the  qualifications  already  mentioned  as  indispensable. 

On  receipt  of  these  comnlunications,  the  Secretary  will  brine  the  application  before  the  Com« 
mittee  at  their  first  meeting,  and  afterwards  communicate  further  with  tlie  candidate. 

The  sub-Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  testimonials  of  candidates  meets  at  the  house 
of  the  Institution,  in  the  Borough  Road,  on  the  first  Monday  in  every  month,  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon. 

If  the  candidate  reside  in  or  near  London,  he  should  attend  the  Committee  at  this  time,  but  not 
unless  he  has  had  on  some  previous  day  a  personal  interview  with  the  Secretary. 
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o  his  Health. — It  will  be  required  tnat  persons  admitted  into  the  Institution  shall  be  in 
good  health,  and  free  from  any  serious  physical  defect ;  and  that  they  shall  either  have  had  the 
small-po](  or  have  been  vaccinated. 

3.  As  to  the  Amount  of  his  Knowledge. — He  must  read  fluently  and  without  unpleasant 
tones  ;  he  must  write  a  fair  hand,  spell  correctly,  be  well  acquainted  with  the  first  four  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  have  some  general  aoquaintanoe  with  geography  and  history. 

If  the  result  of  this  examination  be  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  the  candidate  (having  paid  the 
amount  required)  receives  a  certificate,  on  delivery  of  which  to  the  Curator  he  is  presented  with  a 
copy  of  the  rules  of  the  establishment,  and  either  received  into  the  house  or  introduced  to  the 
classrs  he  wishes  to  attend.  If  the  result  be  unsatisfactory,  a  written  ref^ort  to  that  effect  is 
made  to  the  Secretary,  who  will  then  communicate  with  the  Committee,  and  with  the  candidate 
or  his  friends. 

By  these  preliminary  inquiries  and  investigations,  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
subsequent  disappointment  may  bo  prevented  ;  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  decido,  prior  to  actual 
txpertmentf  whether  any  person  has  or  has  not  that  peculiar  tact  in  the  management  and  control 
of  children,  and  those  powers  of  arrangement,  asanplied  to  numbers,  witliou'  which  no  teacher 
can  suooessfuUy  carry  out  the  oombinations  of  a  British  school, — every  candidate  is  required  to 
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hold  himwlf  read^  to  vithdnw  from  (he  Inititation  thonld  ha  be  found  tboroogfaly  ddflciwit  A 
the  art  of  managing,  interesting,  and  contToUing  children. 

The  Committee  do  not  in  any  case  pledge  themselv**  to^  foniiih  candidate!  -vritk  titnations ; 
but  aa  hitherto  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  applicationa  for  teacher*  from  the  nomer^ 
ouB  friends  of  education  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  they  hare  reason  to  hope  that  it 
will  generally  be  in  .their  power  to  recommend  the  candidates  they  may  train  to  parties  thus 
applying. 

lY. —  Vaeat ions. -'Midsumnur.—''F ova  ireeks  from  the  Friday  preceding  Midsummer  day. 
Ckrittmas. — One  weelc  from  tlie  Friday  preceding  Christmas-day. 

£a<(«r.— From  the  Thursday  preceding  l^ood  Friday  te  the  Wednesday  in  the  ensuing  week. 
At  the  Midsummer  Tacation  every^  student  is  required  to  leave  the  Institution,  and  to  provide 
himself  with  board  and  lodging  durmg  that  period. 

V. — TahU  of  Classes. — Clan  I. — Grammar  aitd  English  Composition  : — Students  of  Six 
Months.— A  course  of  English  Grammar,  including  the  chief  roots  (especially  tlie  Anglo-Saxon.) 
and  derivatives  of  the  luignage.  Composition.-^PoTtOM  of  letters,  notes,  &c.  Abstracts  of  re- 
marks and  lectures  will  be  looked  over,  with  a  view  to  the  correction  of  errors  in  orthography  or 
composition. 

Students  of  Twelve  Months. — An  extended  conrM  in  the  construction  of  the  English  language. 
So  much  of  comparative  gnuranar  as  may  be  understood  by  those  assumed  to  know  only  one  lan- 
guage.   Composition. — A  systematic  course.    Essays  on  some  branches  of  teaching. 

Class  II,— Elocution  :  Readings  in  Prose  and  Poetry  : — ^In  this  class  the  pieces  read  are  selec- 
ted from  the  Third  Lesson  Book,  and  are  accompanied  by  systematic  interrogation  from  the  notes. 
The  pupils  are  also  required  to  interrogate  one  another. 

Class  III. — .Arithmetic  and  Mathematics : — ^This  class  includes— 

1.  Arithmetic. — ^Principles  fromDe  Moigan. 

2.  Geometry. — Books  ii.  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.  of  Enclid'i  Elements. 

3.  Elements  of  algebra  and  trigonometry. 

Class  lY. — Idodel  Lessons  in  Natural  Philosophvy  Natural  History^  Botany^  and  Chemis 
try  .-—The  object  of  these  lessons  (which,  with  the  aid  of  suitable  books  of  reference,  are  preparrd 
by  the  pupils  before  breakfast)  is  twofola  \^rst,  to  render  them  sufiicientlr  acquainted  with  the 
various  subjects  treated  in  the  Fourth  Lesson  Book,  to  enaUe  them  to  teach  that  book  intelligently ; 
and,  secondly,  to  exhibit  to  the  tutor  the  extent  of  their  knowledge,  and  the  degree  of  ability  po»> 
sessed  for  imparting  the  sarae  to  children.  The  instruction  given  in  natural  philosophy  is  of  a 
popular  kind,  suited  to  tbe  acquirements  of  students,  some  of  whom  may  be  acquainted  only  with 
the  elementary  parts  of  pure  mathematics. 

Class  v. — Art  of  Teaching. — This  class,  at  which  all  the  teachers  in  training  (both  male  and 
female)  are  required  to  attend^  is  held  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  institution. 

The  time  is  occupied  in  criticism  on  the  gallery  lesson  of  the  day,  in  a  conrersational  lecture 
on  some  topic  connected  with  the  principles  or  practice  of  teaching,  and  in  the  examination  of 
written  notes. 

The  course  consists  of  00  lectures,  and  is  completed  in  12  weeks. 

Class  VI. — Practical  Simultaneous  Lessons. — ^This  class  (at  which  all  attend)  is  conducted  in 
the  gallery  class-rooms,  where  the  teachers  in  turn  are  required  to  give  collective  lessons :  after 
which,  the  criticisms  of  the  teachers  who  have  been  spectators  are  re>quifed  to  be  given  in  tne  le«- 
ture-room.    The  tutor  then  comments  on  various  defects  and  merits  in  the  lessons. 

Class  VII. — Bible  Lesson  — This  class  is  conducted  in  the  model  school,  each  teacher  being  re- 
quired to  instruct  and  question  a  draft  of  10  or  12  children,  on  a  given  suoject,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  tutor  and  the  superintendent  of  the  school.  ^ 

Class  VIII. — School  of  Design. — This  (fass  is  separated  into  two  divisions,  upper  and  lower. 
In  the  upper,  drawing  is  taught,  in  the  following  order : — 

1.  Maps  and  charts. 

2.  Machinery 

3.  Architecture   '  ^  with  and  without  models. 

4.  Figures  and  landscapes 
In  the  lower  division,  writing  is  taught,  and  then  simple  geometrical  figures,  and  outlines  of 

maps. 

Class  \jL.— 'Geography  and  History. — Geography. — Geography  of  the  chief  countries  of  the 
globe,  including  their  main  natural  features,  towns,  manufactures,  government,  population,  and 
social  condition.  Connexion  between  the  political  and  physical  geography  of  countries.  Lead- 
ing features  of  mathematical  geography. 

i/i«(ory.— *-General  history,  ancient  and  modem. 

Clan  X.— Art/Ame(t«  (Lower  Class). 

ilrirAmtfd'e.— Written  and  mental. 

Geometry. ^"A.  course  of  practical  geometry.    The  first  book  of  Enclld^s  Elements. 

Mtnturation. — An  elementary  course. 

Class  XX.—Elemmts  of  Physics.— Thxt  class  is  simply  intended  to  furnish  the  required  infor- 
mation for  the  ordinary  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Lesson  Book. 

Class  XII.— Foeaf  Music— This  class  is  maintained  by  a  separate  voluntary  subnoripUon,  and 
attendance  is  optional  on  the  part  of  the  students.  The  methods  and  books  both  of  Mr.  Ilickaeu 
and  Huliah  an  adopted. 

*m*  The  books  required  for  each  class,  which  are  few  and  inexpensive,  must  be  pumhased  by 
•he  student. 

Yl.-^Ezaminations.—Weekly  Examinations.— Emy  candidate  will  undergo  a  striet  «xft> 
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mi«»ti<in  u  to  thn  amount  of  work  porfoxmed  during  each  week :  h»  is  required  to  nootd  ia  a 
journal  hie  Ubon  and  pro^M ;  and  it  is  then  ascertained,  bjr  a  series  of  qaestions,  whether  thai 
which  he  supposes  hinuieii  to  hare  acquired  be  thoroughly  understood  and  digested.  He  is  alao 
examiiied  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  would  oommunieate  to  others  the  knowledge  he  has  gained. 

Half'Yiirly  Examinations: — 

Examiners.— 'Professor ^  Coll. 

Professor '■  —Coll, 

Certifloates  of  proflcienoy  will  be  granted  at  tlie  disoretion  of  the  examiners. 

Any  schoolmaster  who  has  been  instructed  by  the  Sooietyf  or  who  may  be  engued  in  conducting 
any  school  in  connexion  with  it,  may  (by  previous  notice  to  the  Secretary)  offer  hixoself  for  exam- 
ination, in  order  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  proficiency. 

The  lower  class  examination  will  embraoe— 

Reading ;  writing  ,*  arithmetic  (written  and  mental ;)  grammar ;  geo^phy ;  English  history ; 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  j  elements  of  geometry,  drawing,  and  music ;  and  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  higher  class  (in  addition)  practical  geometry  ;  mensuration ;  the  elements  of  algebra  and 
trigonometry ;  natural  philoeophy  ;  an  extended  course  of  mathematical  and  physical  geography ; 
construction  of  maps;  and  drawing,  as  applied  to  mechanics  and  architecture. 

As  the  object  ot  the  Society  is  to  prepare  teachers,  and  not  merely  to  improre  students,  the 
books  used  as  text-books  are^  as  far  as  practicable,  those  need  in  the  schools,  and  the  examination! 
will  be  conducted  with  special  reference  to  the  ultimate  object  in  riew,  -viz.,  effeotiye  teaching. 

The  male  department  is,  in  effect,  subdivided  into  distinct  sections, 
placed  respectively  under  the  principal  of  the  normal  school,  making  the 
preliminary  examinations,  conducting  the  studies  of  the  senior  class,  and 
giving  three-fifths  of  the  lectures  to  the  whole  in  "  pedagogy,"  or  the  art  of 
teaching  and  governing  in  a  school  ]  imder  the  vice-principal  of  the  normal 
school,  conducting  the  studies  of  the  junior  class  as  well  as  those  of  the 
morning  classes  of  the  female  students,  and  likewise  conveying  the  other 
two-fifths  of  the  instruction  in  ^^  pedagogy ;"  and  under  the  superintendent 
of  the  model  school,  who  has  the  entire  disposal  of  that  section,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  students'  exercises  in  it.  The  junior  class  consists,  in 
the  main,  of  those  whose  stay  in  the  institution  has  not  exceeded  three 
months  j  the  senior  class,  of  those  whose  stay  has  exceeded  that  term. 

Amongst  those,  admitted  as  students,  very  great  variety  obtains  in  re- 
spect to  attainments  and  capacity.  Hence  classification,  at  first,  is  almost 
impracticable.  This,  added  to  the  diflioulty  occasioned  by  the  entrance  of 
new  students  at  every  period  of  the  quarter,  creates  no  little  embarrass* 
ment  in  the  management  of  the  junior  class,  especially  when  the  nnmbers 
are  so  large.  Almost  every  one,  on  his  entrance,  is  totally  ignorant  of  some 
one  or  more  of  the  branches  of  study  pursued ;  hence  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  adopt,  to  a  great  extent,  the  tedious  and  distracting  plan  of  indi- 
vidual instruction.  Very  few  of  them  can  read  wellj  that  is,  with  intelli- 
gence and  correctness  of  pronunication,  while  the  monotonous  tones  of 
some,  and  the  almost  inveterate  provincialisms  of  others,  require  much 
time  and  attention  to  correct.  Besides,  unhappily,  many  of  those  whose 
general  acquirements  are  of  a  fair  average  character,  have  comparatively 
neglected  orthography  and  reading,  and  consequently  very  much  of  their 
time  during  their  stay  in  the  class  is  necessarily  devoted  to  these  elemen- 
tary studies.  Some  again,  have  made  apparently  fair  progress  in  arith- 
metic, grammar,  &o.,  previous  to  admission ;  but  though  able  to  perform 
the  operations  in  one  science,  and  give  definitions  or  parse  sentences  in  the 
other,  it  is  found,  on  examination,  that  their  knowledge  is  merely  by  rote, 
and  that  the  principles  in  both  cases  are  not  at  all  understood :  they  know 
that  the  thing  is  so  and  so,  but  they  cannot  tell  why.  Again,  some  who 
are,  to  some  extent  acquainted  with  principles,  are  quite  unable  to  com- 
municate their  information  to  others,  especially  to  children,  and  their 
efforts  rather  resemble  awkward  attempts  at  lecturing  than  intelligent 
teaching.  All  the  time  that  can  be  spared  from  learning  and  practising 
the  art  of  teaching  has  to  be  employed  by  this  junior  class  in  a  vigorous 
effort  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  their  own  elementary  education.  For 
this  purpose  they  form  a  very  interesting  school  of  primary  instructioii 
imder  the  Vice-Principal. 
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The  following  is  the  course  of  study  of  the  junior  class  during  the 
quarter  ended  Slst  March,  1847,  as  described  by  its  tutor,  Mr.  Saun* 
ders: — 

(?ramfnar.— The  parts  of  Speech,  and  the  Exerclaes  upon  them  in  Allen  and  Comvell's 
Granunar,  using  also  the  Latin  Roots  there  girea;  and  the  first  part  of  Comwell's  Yonng 
Composer. 

Geo^apAy.^General  principles,  Mathematical  and  Physical — ^Varieties  of  the  Human  Race 
—General  featuras  and  dirisiona  of  Europe— Physical  Oeopaphyof  England— Text-book :  Com- 
\^'eU's  Geography. 

Natural  History.— ThB  ereat  dirisions  of  the  Animal  Kingdom— Radlata  in  detail^Text-book : 
Mrs.  Lee's  Introduction  to  Natural  History,  and  Curier. 

IVriff'ng'.— Improrement  of  the  style  in  toor  hands. 

.iri4A^iefi>.— Principles  and  practice  from  Notation  to  Compound  Pro]>orti on  inclusive— and 
Square  and  Cube  Roots. — Text-w>oks  :  Crossley's  Calculator  and  Thompson's  Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic  (Mentaiy^AU.  the  Rules  in  Crossley's  Intellectual  Calculator. 

Linear  I)ra loing-.— Geometrical  Figures  in  Dyce's  Designs,  and  in  FranooDur's  Linear 
Drawinf^. 

History. — Roman  and  Saxon  England  in  Outline— Norman  period  "with  the  FeudaJ  System 
and  the  Crusades  in  detail— Text- books  :  Pinnock's  Goldsmith,  revised  by  Dr.  Taylor,  and  Ma- 
cintosh's Hiiitory  of  England. 

Natural  PAi7o507»Ay.— General  Divisions— Properties  of  Matter  and  Iaws  of  Motion— Text- 
books :  Peschell's  Physics  and  Moseley's  Illustrations. 

Mensuration  and  Geometry. — Plane  Figures— Text-books  :  Fasley's  Pnustieal  Geometry,  and 
Elliot's  Geometry  and  Menituration. 

£/oetflfon.— A  series  of  34  lessons  in  prose  and  poetry— Text-books  :  the  Society's  Lesson 
Books^  and  Allen's  English  Poetry. 

Scripture  — Geo^aphy  and  History  of  Canaan  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  present  tim^- 
Text-book  :  Home's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures. 

Various  other  works  are  used  as  sources  of  illustration,  and  the  students  are  referred  to  them 
for  further  information,  in  their  future  hours  of  leisare. 

The  junior  class  is  assembled  on  five  evenings  in  the  week,  for  two 
hours  and  a  half,  from  6  to  half-past  8  o'clock,  and  on  the  morning  of  Sa- 
turday for  four  hours,  from  9  to  1  p.m.  The  evening  of  Monday  is  occu- 
pied by  devoting  one  hour  to  English  Grammar,  one  hour  to  Geography, 
and  half  an  hour  to  the  elements  of  Physics.  The  lessons  having  been 
previously  prepared  during  the  period  allotted  to  study  in  the  morning,  one 
of  the  students  is  selected  by  the  tutor  to  examine  the  class  in  the  lesson 
on  grammar  appointed  for  the  evening.  His  questions  are  addressed  to  the 
members  of  the  class  individually,  and  on  the  failure  of  any  one  to  reply 
to  the  question  proposed,  it  is  put  to  another,  and  another.  This  is  required 
to  be  done  with  as  much  rapidity  and  precision  as  possible,  and  should 
every  one  in  the  class  fail  to  reply  satisfactorily,  the  interrogator  must  then 
explain  the  subject  to  them,  and  examine  them  again.  '^  The  exercises  on 
the  different  rules  of  grammar,  as  corrected  by  themselves,  are  read  from 
their  exercise  books,  every  exercise  being  written  before  a  les.son  is  consid- 
ered as  past,  and  a  record  of  it  is  then  made  in  their  journals.  During  the 
whole  of  this  time  the  tutor  is  with  them,  occasionally  asking  questions  on 
the  lesson  under  consideration,  pointing  out  to  the  class  the  errors  of  the 
questioner  and  their  own.  At  the  close  of  each  lesson  tlie  students  are 
required  to  mention  anything  which  to  them  may  seem  objectionable  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  questions  are  put,  or  in  errors  of  pronunciation,  or 
any  other  which  they  may  have  observed ;  and  yet  further  to  show  how 
they  would  have  proceeded  under  the  same  circumstances.  This  plan  of 
friendly  but  searching  criticism  is  carried  on  with  every  lesson  superin- 
tended by  one  of  the  students.  The  geographical  lesson  is  given  by  one  of 
the  students,  previously  appointed,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sim- 
ultaneous or  gallery  lessons  are  given  in  the  model  school — that  is,  he 
furnishes  them  with  information  on  the  particular  country  or  countries 
beyond  what  they  may  already  possess ;  having  ascertained  the  latter  by 
questions  at  the  commencement  of  the  lesson.  About  half  an  hour  is 
occupied  in  this  manner,  and  then  another  half  hour  by  another  of  the 
students  in  interrogation  on  the  same  subject ;  thus  it  is  speedily  asccr- 
tamed  if  the  information  has  been  received  by  them,  and  also  whether 
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their  notions  are  clear  and  distinct.  In  physics  the  same  course  is  pnrsuedi 
and,  -virhen  requisite  and  practicable,  experiments  are  introduced,  drawings 
and  diagrams  used,  and  objects  exhibited." 

The  evening  of  Tuesday  is  occupied  for  the  first  hour  in  writing  in  copy- 
hooks,  each  copy  being  submitted  to  the  tutor ;  the  errors  are  pointed  out, 
and  a  line  written  by  him  with  special  reference  to  thpse  errors  ]  the  stu- 
dent is  thus  furnished  with  a  copy  precisely  adapted  to  his  wants.  The 
next  hour  is  devoted  to  drawing.  In  this,  as  in  writing,  the  measure  of 
success  depends  mainly  on  individual  practice,  and  therefore  the  teaching 
is  individual  rather  than  simultaneous.  Very  few  have  practiced  even 
drawing  from  copies  before  they  came  to  the  institution.  Those  who  have, 
possess  the  facility  of  hand  and  eye  which  the  preliminary  exercises  in  this 
class  are  chiefly  designed  to  convey.  But  the  greater  number  require  very 
careful  introduction  to  the  first  notions  and  habits  of  representing  forms  on 
a  plane  surface,  or  even  of  drawing  straight  lines,  and  measuring  them 
into  relative  lengths,  without  w^hich  they  are  quite  unprepared  to  use  the 
models  which  are  introduced  in  the  senior  drawing  classes.  They  make 
these  first  sketches  in  charcoal,  so  as  to  admit  of  correction,  chiefly  from 
simple  geometrical  flgures  in  the  published  books  of  the  Government 
School  of  Design,  or  from  enlarged  copies  of  those  contained  in  Francccur's 
*'  Linear  Drawing,*'  prepared  for  the  schools  of  France,  organized  on  the 
Lancasterian  system.  This  ho]ir  is  the  only  one  in  the  week  devoted  to 
drawing  by  those  who  are  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Saunders ;  but  it 
suffices  to  give  a  habit  of  using  the  eye  and  the  crayon.  Mental  Arithme- 
tic occupies  the  next  half  hour ;  and  as  mental  calculations  depend  so 
much  on  the  ability  to  combine  numbers  rapidly  and  to  detect  their  rela- 
tions, much  of  the  time  devoted  to  them  is  occupied  by  tables  and  analyses 
of  numbers,  forming  a  firm  basis  on  which  to  build  up  rapid  and  correct 
calculations. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  first  hour  and  the  last  half  hour  are  occupied 
in  the  same  manner  as  on  Monday,  but  the  hour  from  7  to  8  is  devoted  to 
the  History  of  England ;  the  lesson  being  treated  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  geography. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  first  hour  is  devoted  to  Elocution.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  class  standing  in  a  circle  iri  the  School  of  Design,  the  tutor 
reads  about  a  page  in  the  style  and  spirit  which  he  wishes  should  charac- 
terize their  reading.  The  students  then  read  in  turn :  at  the  close  of  the 
reading  of  each,  observations  pn  the  excellences  or  defects  of  the  reader 
are  elicited  from  his  companions ;  the  teacher  makes  his  own  remarks  on 
these  observations  and  on  the  reading  itself;  and  the  pupil  who  sits  next 
in  rotation  resumes  the  text.  The  next  hour  is  devoted  to  Practical  Geo- 
metry, for  their  exercises  in  which  the  students  occupy  seats  at  the  desks 
in  the  School  of  Design,  and  each  is  furnished  with  a  slate,  compasses, 
triangle,  and  ruler.  The  problem  to  be  executed  is  then  distinctly  enun- 
ciated by  the  tutor ;  the  first  step  in  its  performance  is  explained  and  exhi- 
bited on  a  large  black  board,  each  copying  it  on  his  slate  by  means  of 
ii^struments ;  the  second  step  is  then  explained  and  illustrated  in  like  man- 
ner. When  completed,  the  question  occurs,  '  What  have  you  done  ?'  And 
if  the  answer  does  not  agree  with  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  the  dis- 
crepancy is  pointed  out  and  corrected.  If  the  performance  is  correct  and 
the  reply  satisfactory,  the  figure  de^ribed  is  obliterated  from  the  board  and 
the  slates,  and  the  problem  has  to  be  executed  again  without  any  direction 
whatever.  If  this  can  be  done,  the  next  is  proceeded  with,  and  so  on.  As 
most  of  the  students  on  entering  are  altogether  ignorant  of  geometry,  no 
very  great  amount  of  progress  can  be  made  :  but  a  good  foundation  may  be 
laid  for  future  improvement.    The  text-book  used  is  one  well  adapted  to 
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the  age  of  the  students,  combined  with  their  want  of  early  practiee.  It  ir 
Pasley's  "  Complete  Coarse  of  Practical  Geometry  and  Plan  Drawing." 
It  is  employed  to  illustrate  their  practice  in  drawing  from  copies  of  geo- 
metrical figures,  and  simple  problems  in  mensuration  are  pertinently  intro- 
duced. The  remaining  half  hour  of  Thursday  evening  is  devoted  to  writ- 
ten arithmetic,  or,. in  the  conventional  phrase  of  the  schools,  to  ^' slate 
arithmetic."  It  is  applied  to  the  development  of  principles,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  them  to  practice,  as  may  be  required.  In  either  case  the  students 
Hiemselves  are  called  upon  to  explain  to  their  fellows  the  lesson  received 
from  the  tutor,  and  to  exhibit  illustrations  of  it  on  the  black  board. 

The  first  hour  of  Friday^  as  of  Tuesday,  evening,  is  devoted  to  Writing. 
The  second  hour  to  Elocution  or  Reading,  in  like  manner  as  the  first  houz 
of  the  preceding  evening :  and  the  concluding  half  hour  is  employed  in  s 
lesson  in  Physics,  as  on  Monday  and  Wednesday. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  first  hour  is  devoted  to  Modem  History  and 
Geography ;  the  second  to  examinations  in  Arithmetic,  especially  in  prin- 
ciples ;  the  third  to  examinations  in  Grammar  and  Etymology,  particularly 
Greek  and  Latin  roots  ]  and  the  fourth  to  Scripture  Geography  and  History ; 
all  of  them  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lessons  already  described. 

'^  It  should  be  observed  that  one  of  the  lessons  for  each  evening  is  given 
by  the  tutor  as  a  model  for  imitation  by  the  students,  all  the  subjects  being 
taken  by  him  in  turn,  and  attention  particularly  directed  to  the  points  of 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  students,  and  the  errors  into  which  they  are  most 
likely  to  fall.  It  might  perhaps  be  supposed  that,  from  remarks  being 
freely  made  on  each  other's  performances,  some  exhibitions  of  ill-feeling 
might  be  produced,  but  I  believe  myself  fully  justified  in  saying  that  no 
one  instance  of  the  kind  has  occurred.  One  advantage  gained  by  those 
friendly  criticisms  is,  that  in  very  many  instances  the  fault  which  passes 
unnoticed  when  committed  by  the  student  himself  is  apparent  to  him  in 
another ;  and  hence  his  correction  is  applied  to  his  companion  and  himself 
at  the  same  time. 

'•  The  number  of  exercises  which  they  are  required  to  write  gives  them 
much  practice  in  orthography ;  but,  besides  this,  an  hour  of  one  morning 
in  each  week  is  devoted  exclusively  to  writing  from  dictation ;  the  exer- 
cises being  examined  afterwards  by  two  students  appointed  to  that  office  by 
the  tutor,  who  also  afterwards  examines  them  again  himself.  In  addition 
to  this,  each  one  in  the  class  is  required  to  write  a  letter  once  a  week  to 
the  tutor,  the  writer  being  allowed  to  select  his  own  subject :  this  exercise 
is  of  great  service,  as  displaying  the  mental  peculiarities  of  the  writer,  and 
affording  a  medium  of  private  and  confidential  communication.  In  the 
examination  of  these  letters  attention  is  devoted  to  the  most  minute  points, 
such  as  the  mode  of  address,  manner  of  folding,  &c. 

The  members  of  this  junior  class  also  attend,  with  those  of  the  senior 
class,  the  coarse  of  60  lectures  on  teaching,  &c.,  delivered  by  the  Principal 
and  Vice- Principal  of  the  normal  school ;  making  rough  notes  while  the 
lecture  is  being  given,  and  writing  out  afterwards  a  fair  abstract  of  it  in  a 
book  furnished  to  them  for  that  purpose ;  thei^e  abstracts  also  are  examined 
and  corrected  by  the  tutor.  During  four  hours  and  a  half  (from  9  till  12, 
and  from  2  till  half-past  3)  of  every  day,  the  students  are  engaged  in 
teaching  classes  of  boys  in  the  model  school  '^  under  the  close  observation 
of  the  tutors,  one  of  whom  is  always  present,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing 
and  pointing  out  to  them  their  defects,  and  the  mode  of  supplying  them ; 
thus  the  lessons  learned  in  the  normal  school  are  carried  into  practice  in 
the  model  school,  and  the  application  of  theory  to  practice  conducted  under 
strict  supervision."  Such  is  the  course  contemplated  ;  but  there  appeared 
to  me  to  be  great  room  for  improvement  in  the  practical  employment  of 
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this  yaluable  portion  of  time ;  improvement  connected  with  an  economy 
of  opportunities  in  other  departments  of  the  training  in  this  institution,  in 
describing  which  it  will  be  convenient  again  to  revert  to  the  labors  of  the 
model  school. 

During  the  past  year  an  additional  Bible  class  to  the  one  mentioned  in 
the  Time  Table  has  been  established  at  the  request  of  the  students,  the 
time  of  meeting  being  from  9  to  10  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  though 
their  being  present  is  perfectly  voluntary,  almost  every  one  of  them  has 
been  regular  and  constant  in  attendance ;  and  the  anxiety  of  many  who 
have  left  the  institution  to  have  copies  of  the  notes  of  the  subjects  taken 
up  in  the  class,  since  their  removal,  affords  an  evidence  of  the  value  they 
set  on  the  instruction  communicated. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  three  months  of  their  stay,  the  members  of  this 
class  are  put  through  another  general  examination  by  the  Vice-Principal, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Committee ;  and  from  among  them  the  numbers  in 
the  upper  class  are  then  filled  up,  so  as  to  leave  behind  only  the  few  who 
are  yet  unprepared  to  proceed  with  the  rest  to  any  profitable  result. 

Upper  Class  in  Normal  School, 

'*  The  upper  class,"  states  the  Principal  of  the  normal  school,  ^'  consists 
of  students  of  not  less  than  three  months'  standing.  Their  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  following  subjects : — ^the  English  Language,  Mathe- 
matics, Natural  Philosophy,  and  Natural  History.  These  studies  have 
been  pursued  with  me  from  6  till  half-past  8  during  three  evenings  in  the 
week.*  The  course,  as  to  method,  has  been  uniform,  the  instruction 
having  been  given  in  the  form  of  conversational  lectures, 'based,  as  far  as 
possible,  upon  the  lesson-books  of  the  Society  as  text-books.  As  much 
information  has  been  thus  afforded  as  the  students  have  been  supposed  to 
bo  able  to  master  by  study  in  the  early  morning  of  the  following  day,  either 
privately  or  in  class ;  and  the  consciousness  that  the  next  time  the  subject 
should  be  taken  up  it  would  be  commenced  by  a  searching  interrogation  as 
to  what  is  known  of  the  last  given  lesson,  has  acted  as  a  sufficient  stimulus 
to  persevering  industry. 

"  The  English  Language. — This  has  been  treated  under  three  distinct 
heads.  First,  that  which  is  ordinarily  called  Grammar^  viz.,  the  distinc- 
tions in  the  nature  of  words,  the  inflectional  changes  they  undergo,  their 
relations  to  each  other,  and  the  influence  they  exert  in  consequence  of  those 
relations.  In  short,  syntax  and  etymology,  exclusive  of  derivation.  The 
aim  has  been  never  to  give  any  terra,  definition,  or  rule,  except  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  an  idea, — to  supply  the  notion  before  the  words  that  express 
it.  The  general  principles  of  language  have  been  given,  too,  as  far  as  they 
could  be  understood  by  those  not  having  the  power  of  comparison  from  the 
want  of  acquaintance  with  two  languages.  Thus  the  universal  fact  has 
been  taught,  that  languages  have  a  tendency  to  get  rid  of  their  inflectional 
forms,  and  to  express  their  relations  by  particles  and  position ;  and  hence 
has  the  reason  been  shown  why  the  rules  of  position  are  so  much  more 
important  in  a  language  in  its  recent  than  in  its  earlier  condition.  English 
and  Anglo-Saxon  have,  perhaps,  been  instanced. 

"  The  second  direct  study  of  English  has  been  the  Formation  and  Deri- 
vation  of  Words.  These  have  been  taught  from  lists  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
Latin,  and  Greek  primitives  found  in  the  grammar.  Etymologies  have 
been  explained,  too,  incidentally  in  connexion  with  the  reading,  and  the 
various  scientific  terms  from  time  to  time  occurring.  In  this  study  extreme 
accuracy  has  been  insisted  on,  as  it  has  been  felt  that  persons  not  unfre- 

*  Two  vrhole  erening^  in  each  week  ure  devoted  to  Drawing  aod  Ma«io,  under  the  iMchtr  of 
tkoM  branches. 
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qnently  render  themselyee  ridicalons,  by  dabbling  in  a  foreign  language 
with  which  they  have  not  a  correct  acquaintance  as  far  as  it  goes* 

^^  Composition  is  the  third  means  that  has  been  employed  for  teaching 
the  English  language.  It  has  been  felt  to  be  important  that  a  teacher 
should  be  able  to  express  his  thoughts  in  suitable  language  and  in  a  proper 
order.  In  the  exercises,  importance  has  been  attached  to  neatness  of  wri- 
ting and  unaffectedness  of  style.  Considerable  advantages  have  attended 
this  employment.  It  has  been  so  pursued  as  to  form  a  new  study  of  Eng- 
lish, showing  the  structure  of  the  language  and  not  of  the  words,  logical 
and  not  grammatical  relations.  Truer,  because  more  extensive  views  of 
the  nature  of  their  mother-tongue  have  thus  been  obtained,  than  coiiJd 
have  been  secured  had  the  same  time  been  devoted  to  the  mere  study  of 
grammar.  I  regret  to  say  that  in  a  few  instances,  too  (especially  in  the 
teachers  selected  by  local  committees),  it  has  not  been  without  its  advan- 
tages even  in  regard  to  orthography. 

^^  We  have  not  yet  found  time  for  a  systematic  course  on  English  Liter' 
ature.  It  has  not,  however,  been  entirely  neglected,  but  has  been  taken  up 
incidentally  in  connexion  with  the  composition.  For  as  the  exercises  fouud 
in  the  text-book  are  for  the  most  part  selections  from  our  best  classic 
authors,  fitting  opportunities  have  been  afforded,  as  each  came  under  obser- 
vation, for  giving  a  slight  biographical  notice,  the  characteristics  of  his 
style,  his  principal  works,  and  the  recommendation  of  those  deemed  most 
valuable. 

"  Geography. — A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  geography. 
It  is  attempted  to  make  this  an  inductive  study  ;  certain  conditions  are 
given,  from  whush  certain  consequences  are  to  be  inferred.  Thus  the  stu- 
dents are  expected  to  discover  that  the  currents  of  the  rivers  of  Eastern 
Europe  are  slow,  and  of  Western  Europe  rapid ;  after  having  been  told 
that  the  former  have  their  rise  at  a  slight  elevation  and  have  a  lengthened 
course,  and  the  latter  originate  in  the  high  land  of  Central  Europe,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  sea.  Political  and  social  geography  are  thus 
shown  to  be  in  a  great  degree  dependent  on  physical  geography ;  the  reason 
is  seen  why  one  nation  is  agricultural  and  another  commercial ;  why  a 
certain  manufacture  should  be  carried  on  in  a  particular  locality  in  prefer- 
ence to  every  other ;  and  why  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  manufacture 
should  involve  a  change  in  its  seat.  Thus  that  Holland  is  agricultural 
and  England  manufacturing;  that  our  cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on  in 
South  Lancashire  and  the  edges  of  the  neighboring  counties,  and  not  in 
Lincolnshire ;  that  our  manufactures  generally  are  travelling  north  and 
west;  and  that  iron,  which  was  once  largely  manufactured  in  Kent  aud 
Sussex,  is  now  only  smelted  on  the  great  coalfield:),  are  not  merely  so  many 
facts,  but  highly  interesting  facts ;  interesting,  because  regarded  as  effects, 
the  causes  of  which  are  perceived,  and  have  probably  been  discovered,  by 
the  student  himself. 

"  The  Etymology  of  geogrophical  names  forms  an  important  feature  in 
this  branch  of  knowledge.  The  name  of  a  place  often  tells  its  condition 
or  history ;  and  the  explanation  of  the  same  by  calling  into  exercise  the 
power  of  association,  increases  the  probability  of  its  being  roniombered. 
Thus  the  name  Buenos  Ayres,  still  shows  the  salubrity  of  the  air  of  that 
town  :  Sierra^  the  Spanish  name  for  a  range  of  hills,  the  saw-like  appear- 
ance which  it  presents  ;  New  York  tells  us  that  it'  was  once  a  colony  of 
England,  and  those  who  know  that  it  was  first  called  New  Amsterdam^ 
know,  too,  that  it  was  founded  by  the  DuXch  ;  Virginia,  shows  that  it  was 
colonized  in  the  reign  of  our  virgin  queen,  Elizabeth ;  Carolina,  during 
that  of  Charles  (Carolus).  The  term  fell,  applied  to  mountains  in  the 
north  of  England,  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  noith 
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and  west,  shows  that  these  parts  of  the  country  were  occupied  by  some 
tribe  or  tribes  of  Scandinavian  origin ;  while  ben  or  pen  found  in  the  most 
mountainous  regions^  conArms  the  facts  of  history,  that  these  high  grounds 
were  unconquered  by  the  northern  invaders,  and  continued  in  the  possession 
of  the  original  Celtic  inhabitants.  In  thus  finding  out  the  cause  of  the 
fact,  and  the  cause  of  the  name,  the  reason  has  been  exercised  and  the 
study  rendered  highly  philosophical ;  and  a  science  which  has  often  been 
thought  to  consist  only  of  lists  of  hard  unmeaning  words,  has  been  made 
attractive  in  a  more  than  usual  degree. 

"  History. — ^This  study  has  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  few 
great  prominent  events  which  have  distinguished  the  history  of  any  coun- 
try. These  have  been  a  good  deal  amplified ^-traced  to  their  causes,  and 
pursued  to  their  consequences.  Shortness  of  time  necessitates  such  a 
method.  But  irrespective  of  this,  it  is  considered  the  best  for  a  first  course ; 
for,  as  these  salient  events  are  only  the  visible  development  of  principles, 
an  acquaintance  with  these  affords  a  key,  as  it  were,  to  most  of  the  subor- 
dinate intermediate  occurrences.  The  events  of  English  history  receive 
by  far  the  most  attention,  as  do  also  those  nearer  our  own  times,  compared 
with  the  more  remote.  In  considering  the  events  of  other  countries,  con- 
stant reference  is  made  to  what  was  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  thus  frequently  seen,  that  the  same  principle  is  developing  itself 
at  different  places  at  the  same  time :  e,  g,  the  struggle  between  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  kingly  power  in  France  and  Germany,  at  the  time  of  our  Henry  II. 
and  his  Archbishop  Becket. 

^^Mathematics. — A  full  and  systematic  explanation  of  i\L^ 'principles  of 
Arithmetic  has  formed  a  part  of  this  study,  and  has  been  productive  of 
great  advantage  to  the  teachers.  Some  who  have  entered  the  institution 
as  good  mathematicians,  have  been  found  to  be  unable  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  mode  of  performing  the  elementary  parts  of  arithmetic.  An  acquaint- 
ance with  rules  by  no  means  includes  a  knowledge  of  principles ;  but  he ' 
who  understands  principles  can  make  rules  for  himself.  A  strong  interest 
has  been  excited,  as  the  principles  involved  in  the  most  ordinary  opera- 
tions have  been  evolved,  and  the  effect  of  this  has  shown  itself  remarkably 
in  the  different  manner  of  teaching  a  class  of  boys  in  the  model  school 
before  and  after  such  explanation  ;  dulness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  has 
been  succeeded  by  spirit,  and  lassitude  on  that  of  the  boys  by  the  most 
lively  attention. 

"  Demonstrative  Geometry  has  been  pursued,  but  for  the  most  part  by 
each  student  independently,  such  being,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  way  in 
which  the  advantages  attendant  on  its  pursuit  are  to  be  realized  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  acquirements  have,  eonsequently,  been  very  various, 
from  only  a  few  propositions  to  several  books,  according  to  ability  and  pre- 
vious attainments.  In  all  cases,  however,  though  not  equally,  the  great 
object  has  been  secured— ntfnto/  drilling. 

^'Only  the  elements  of  Algebra  and  jTrtgOTiom^fri/have  been  taught,  and 
these  not  systematically.  The  first  has  been  introduced  in  connexion  with 
the  explanation  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  the  algebraic  formulas  being 
given  as  the  representatives  of  general  truths.  Trigonometry  has  been 
required  for  the  explanation  of  certain  facts  of  natural  philosophy,  espe- 
cially those  of  astronomy,  and  has  been  then  introduced. 

"  Natural  Philosophy. — It  has  been  attempted  to  teach  this  branch  of 
knowledge  so  as  to  combine  the  popular  with  the  scientific.  It  has  been 
madepopu/ar  by  drawing  the  illustrations  from  those  phenomena  which  are 
every  day  before  our  eyes ;  and,  fortunately,  the  great  truths  of  physics  are 
almost  always  capable  of  such  illustration.  But  the  merely  popular  has 
been  avoided,  by  directing  attention,  not  only  to  results,  But  to  the  methods 
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bj  which  such  results  have  been  obtained.  There  are  some  truths,  of 
course,  only  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  higher  mathematics.  These  are 
quite  beyond  our  reach,  and  are  either  entirely  omitted  or  explained  by  the 
nearest  analogical  approximation.  But  in  numerous  instances,  perhaps 
most,  the  principle  of  a  method  admits  of  illustration  by  means  of  very 
elementary  mathematical  knowledge.  Thus  the  students  learn,  not  only 
that  the  sun  and  planets  are  at  such  a  distance,  but  the  manner  in  which 
such  results  are  obtained  is  given,  and  shown  to  involve  only  the  same 
principles  as  are  employed  in  the  simplest  land  surveying. 

^'  Natural  History. — Up  to  the  present  time  only  zoology  has  been  con- 
sidered. Subsequent  to  the  lectures  on  this  subject,  visits  have  been  made, 
with  great  advantage,  to  the  Regent's  Park  Zoological  Gardens  and  t.he 
rooms  of  the  British  Museum  containing  the  specimens  of  natural  history. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  few  students  who  remain  with  us  more  than  six 
months,  the  afternoons  of  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  from  2  to  half-  • 
past  3,  are  devoted  to  the  further  study  of  mathematics,  original  composi- 
tion,  and  Latin.  As  regards  the  latter  subject,  the  progress  made  is  small 
indeed.  It  amounts  to  little  more  than  removing  some  of  the  initiatory 
difficulties  attendant  on  the  study  of  a  new  language,  and  showing  the 
student  how  he  may  hereafter  pursue  it  with  the  best  prospect  of  success. 
Yet  slight  as  is  the  amount  of  knowledge  obtained,  it  has  not  been  without 
its  value  as  affording  a  glimpse  into  the  nature  of  language  in  general, 
which  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  individual  who  has  no  acquaintance 
with  any  but  his  own." 

Drawing  and  Music. — ^Two  whole  evenings  in  every  week,  those  of 
Monday  and  Wednesday,  are  devoted  by  the  senior  class  to  drawing ;  and 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  is  given  at  the  close  of  every  day  to  singing 
The  course  adopted  in  the  scheme  of  drawing  lessons  is.  in  the  first  instance, 
to  convey  to  the  students,  in  a  series  of  familiar  explanations,  such  princi- 
ples of  perspective  as  may  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  delineate  cor- 
rectly simple  lines  in  various  positions.  This  is  done  on  the  black  board 
with  chalk ;  and  when  the  class  has  evinced  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  such 
exercises,  our  next  step  is  to  introduce  solid  forms,  involving  a  further  ac- 
quaintance with  principles  which  are  then  progressively  laid  down.  As 
soon  as  practicable,  the  mere  outlines  on  board  are  superseded  by  the  use 
of  paper,  which  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  course.  The  models  in  use 
in  the  classes  are  the  series  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education ;  and  we  have  also,  as  time  and  the  skill  of  the 
student  would  permit,  introduced  many  simple  objects  for  exercise,  such  as 
articles  of  furniture. 

The  time  devoted  to  vocal  music  is  necessarily  limited }  and  the  lessons 
are  given  at  the  close  of  the  day,  to  prevent  interference  with  any  of  the 
more  important  studies.  The  elementary  lessons  are  based  on  Wilhem's 
system,  as  improved  by  Mr.  Hullah ;  but  one  lesson  in  each  week  is  devo- 
ted to  the  practice  of  simple  school-pieces,  published  in  ^^  The  Singing  Mas- 
ter" of  Mr.  W.  £.  Hickson,  which  is  found  to  be  of  considerable  use  in 
creating  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  and  relieving  the  more  serious  exercises. 

Art  of  Teaching  and  Governing  in  a  School, 

The  theory  of  teaching  and  governing,  is  given  in  a  series  of  lectures  on 
pedagogy,  which  are  delivered  every  day  in  the  theatre  of  the  institution, 
the  course  ruiming  through  three  months.  Of  these  lectures  the  students 
are  required  to  make  abstracts.  Among  these,  is  a  series  on  mental  phi- 
losophy 'j  it  being  deemed  of  importance,  that  those  who  have  to  influence 
mmd,  through  the  agency  of  mind,  should  know  something  of  its  opera- 
tions. Through  these  lectures  the  science  of  education  is  generally  under* 
stood. 
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iBut  education  is  an  art  as  well  as  a  science,  and  as  in  every  other  art,  per- 
fection is  to  be  obtained  only  by  practice.  This  practice  is  se  ured  by  tho 
attendance  of  all  the  students  in  the  model  school  for  four  hours  and  a  half  du- 
ring each  day.  Theypass,  step  by  step,  through  all  the  parts  of  tho  school, 
commencing  with  the  lowest  draft  of  boys,  and  ending  with  the  charge  of  the 
whole.  During  this  time,  they  are  always  under  observation ;  and  when 
any  one  manifests  a  want  of  skill  in  teaching  or  government,  he  is  requested 
to  leave  the  draft,  his  error  is  privately  pointed  out  to  him,  and  such  di- 
rections are  given  as  are  considered  proper  to  obviate  it.  Should  the  error 
be  of  a  kind  likely  to  characterize  more  than  the  individual,  it  is  noted 
down  and  made  the  subject  of  observation  to  all  the  students  when  together 
in  the  theatre.  ^ 

The  second  method  of  improving  the  practice  is,  to  assemble  all  the  stu- 
dents intone  of  the  gallery  class-rooms,  and  then  to  require  one  of  them, 
who  has  been  previously  appointed  and  furnished  with  a  subject,  to  give  a 
collective  lesson  to  about  a  hundred  boys.  Every  one  is  then  engaged  in 
noting  down  what  he  considers  the  defects  or  merits  of  tho  lesson,  embra- 
mg  points  of  grammar,  manner,  knowledge,  government,  &c.  At  tho 
conclusion  of  the  lesson,  all  the  teachers  adjourn  to  the  theatre  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  in  turns  give  their  opinions  of  the  lesson.  When  all  havo 
finished,  observations  are  made  by  myself,  first  on  the  criticisms  of  the  ob- 
servers and  then  on  the  general  points  of  excellence  or  defect  which  havA 
characterized  the  lesson. 

The  third  mode  of  improving  the  practice  is  by  means  of  lessons  given 
by  the  students  in  turn  to  all  the  rest.  Tho  chief  difference  between  this 
method  and  the  last  is,  that  errors  are  checked  as  they  arise.  There  is  no 
noting  down  deficiencies ;  but  as  soon  as  one  is  observed,  the  teacher  is 
stopped,  the  defect  pointed  out,  and  he  is  at  once  required  to  rectify  it. 
Before  boys,  this  method  would  be  obviously  improper,  as  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  the  teachers  would  be  destroyed  by  it.  But,  among  themselves, 
it  is  found  to  work  very  amicably.  Indeed,  it  has  been  gratifying  to  me  to 
witness  the  good  temper  with  which  the  criticisms  havo  been  all  but  uni- 
versally given  and  received.  On  the  entrance  of  some  students,  the  ob- 
servations have  been  rather  intended  to  show  the  acuteness  of  the  speaker 
than  to  benefit  tho  teacher  who  has  given  the  lesson.  But  this  has  soon 
righted  itself,  and  almost  always  without  the  necessity  of  intervention  ou 
my  part. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Conversational  Readings  to  the  whole  of 
tho  students  on  the  art  of  teaching  and  governing  in  a  school,  which  form 
the  quarter's  course  ,*  five  being  delivered  on  five  several  days  in  each  of 
twelve  weeks,  three  by  the  Principal,  and  two  by  tho  Vice-principal.  The 
first  36  form  the  course  given  by  the  Principal,  and  the  remaining  24,  that 
by  the  Vice-principal.  At  the  commencement  of  each  quarter  these  courses 
are  begun  again. 

1.  On  the  objects  which  a  teacher  should  hare  in  view  in  adopting  his  profession. 
3.  On  the  cireunutanoes  which  make  a  teacher  happy  in  a  school. 

3.  On  some  of  the  essential  moral  qualiAcations  of  a  teaeher 

4.  On  the  essential  intellectual  qualifications  of  a  teacher. 

5.  On  the  establishment  of  authority. 

G   On  fining  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  children. 

7.  On  combination  and  arrangement. 

8.  On  roatines  of  instruction  and  formation  of  plans. 
0.  On  the  monitorial  system^-iu  use  and  abuse. 

lU.  On  the  selection  of  monitoia. 

11.  On  the  training  of  monitors. 

I'i-  On  the  collective  or  simultaneous  system. 

13.  On  the  art  of  teaching  the  elements  of  reading  to  rrrj  roang  ckildna. 

14.  Illustrations  of  the  mode  of  using  the  First  lesson  Book. 

15.  On  Tarions  methods  of  teaching  spelling. 

10.  On  the  mode  of  using  the  Second  Lesson  Book. 
17.  Oa  objcot-lesaons  for  young  children. 

29 
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19.  On  the  inteireganTe  •y»t«m,  with  illa«tf»tiofti.  * 

19.  On  analytical  taaching  generally,  with  illustrations  from  me  Third  Laiion  Book. 

20.  On  synthetical  teaching ;  illustrations  from  the  Third  Lesson  Book. 

21.  On  the  art  of  reading  with  animation  and  expre«iion.  ^  ^      #  .      i.-      •• 

22.  On  Scripture  questioning,  generally ;  on  Scripture  geography,  and  methods  of  Uaohinc  A 
ai.  On  leaching  writing. 

24.  On  the  use  and  nature  of  nombert. 
2.).  On  teaching  arithmetio. 

2f{.  On  the  mocfo  of  using  the  Fourth  Lesson  Book. 
27.  On  teaching  geography. 

25.  On  teaching  grammar. 
20.  On  teaching  drawing. 

30.  On  teaching  ▼ocal  music.  . 

31.  On  the  philosophy  of  th^human  mind  as  appueable  to  edneation. 
Si.  On  attention  and  memory 

3^).  On  association. 

34.  On  conception. 

35.  On  imagination. 

36.  On  the  principal  writers  on  education. 

37.  On  rewards  and  punishments.  • 
3S.  On  emulation. 

39.  On  common  errors  relating  to  punishments,  and  on  corporeal  punishments. 

40.  On  moral  and  religious  inSuence  generally. 

41.  On  the  promotion  of  a  love  of  truth,  honesty^  benerolenoe,  and  other  Wrtaee,  among  chiJdraB. 
4*2.  On  cleanliness  and  neatness,  kindness  to  animals,  and  gentleness. 

43  On  promoting  obedienoe  to  parenU,  respectful  demeanor  to  elders,  and  general  suhmiauon  !» 
authority. 

44.  On  the  private  studies  of  a  teacher. 

45.  On  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  organizing  a  new  school. 
40.  On  keeping  the  various  register*  of  attendance  and  progress. 
47.  On  the  ventilation  of  school-rooms  anddweiliiip. 

4S.  On  school  furniture  generally. 

49.  On  some  of  the  circumstances  which  alTect  the  condition  of  the  laboring  elaeses. 

50.  On  the  elements  of  political  economy. 

51.  On  machinery  and  its  results. 

5'2   On  cotlAfje  economy  and  savings'  banks. 

5:).  On  the  duties  of  the  teacher  to  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  to  the  Committee. 

54.  On  the  formation  of  museums  aud  collections  of  apparatus,  and  the  manageoaent  of  acfaottt 
libraries. 

55.  On  keeping  np  a  connexion  with  old  scholars. 

5'3.  On  the  ordtr  in  which  a  teacher  should  attempt  t«  acoomplish  the  various  objects  he  has  in 
vie*". 

57.  On  school  examinations  generally. 

5*).  On  r.vixing  and  filling  a  school,  and  on  the  circumstances  which  make  a  school  popular. 

59.  On  the  various  ways  in  which  a  teacher  may  co-operate  with  other  benevolent  eilorte,  such 
as  'emp^raiice  societies  and  Sabbath  schooU. 

G).  Brief  summary  of  the  teacher's  duties  in  k^ooI,  out  o/ school,  and  in  relation  to  the  chiU 
dran.  their  parents,  the  Committee,  acd  to  society  at  large. 

The  4^  hours  devoted  to  daily  practice  by  the  students  in  the  moni- 
torial labors  of  the  model  school,  with  an  occasional  gallery  lesson,  has 
already  been  described  ;  and  several  times  a  week  the  Principal  casts  a 
careful  glance  around  their  drafts,  and  makes  notes  of  the  defects  observa- 
ble in  them,  to  form  the  subject  of  observations  in  the  conversational  lec 
turc  of  the  evening.  If  the  students  were  staying,  as  they  ought  to  stay, 
for  two  years,  instead  of  six  months,  this  amount  of  time  spent  in  the 
mo(icl  school  would  be  in  excess ;  and  the  actual  amount  of  valuable  time 
devoted  to  its  labors,  is  a  sacrifice  which  challenges  a  vigilant  superin- 
tcu.Ience  and  an  amount  of  ambulatory  instruction  which  shall  turn  it  to 
the  best  account.  The  practice  in  gallery  teaching  is  necessarily  unfre- 
quent,  where  there  are  only  three  classes  placed  under  it  every  morning  ; 
but  over  this,  also,  the  same  eye  is  extended  at  like  intervals  :  and  every 
afternoon,  at  half-past  three  o'clock,  occurs  the  gallery  lesson,  by  a  student 
teacher,  in  the  presence  of  the  Principal  or  the  Vice-principal  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  students,  expressly  to  form  the  subject  of  mutual  criticism, 
and  of  a  final  critique  by  Mr.  Comwell,  on  adjourning  to  the  theatre  at  4.  In 
the  theatre,  after  taking  the  criticisms  of  the  students  on  the  lesson  just  de- 
livered, which  seem  generally  to  be  limited  to  the  superficial  defects  of 
grammar,  pronunciation,  or  want  of  order  in  the  gallery,  the  Principal  or 
Vice-principal  makes  a  far  more  searching  exposure  of  its  essential  defects, 
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which  are  carofully  analyzed ;  and  concludes  by  throwing  in  the  remarks 
required  by  his  miscellaneous  notes  on  the  class  and  gallery  teaching  of 
the  day.  He  then  proceeds  with  the  conversational  lecture  for  the  day, 
into  each  of  which  the  student's  limited  period  of  residence  compels  him 
to  throw  a  large  amount  of  instruction,  so  tersely  expressed,  and  yet  so  con- 
densed, as  to  require  all  the  earnestness  of  the  young  men  at  once  to  seize  and 
assimilate  it.  No  one,  however,  can  be  present  at  one  of  these  conversa- 
tional lectures  without  being  struck  by  the  weightiness  of  the  matter  which  it 
contains,  and  the  aphoristic  vigor  with  which  it  is  endeavored,  not  merely 
to  lay  it  before,  but  to  engrave  it  into  the  minds  of  the  hearers. 

The  tenor  of  the  course  may  be  gathered  from  the  results  contemplated 
in  the  following  set  of  queries,  drawn  up  by  the  Principal,  and  contained 
in  the  Society's  ^^  Manual :" 

QuestioTis  to  test  a  School. 

The  following  questions  have  been  drawn  up  for  the  use  alike  of  Com 
mittees  and  teacliers.     They  indicate  the  points  to  which  a  teacher  should 
direct  his  attention,  and  the  course  a  Committee  should  take  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  a  school.     The  questions  are  supposed  to  be  put 
to  the  teacher : 

Reading : 

Do  you  define  and  limit  the  portion  to  be  read  ?  Is  the  portion  assigned  of  snoh  moderatg 
length  as  to  allow  of  its  being  read  three  otdour  times  ? 

Do  your  monitors  c^ucfliioii  readily  on  the  lessons  that  have  been  read  ? 

Have  you  the  speennena^  models j  or  diagrams^  that  are  necessary  to  illustrate  saoh  lesson? 

Do  you  rest  satisfied  if  one  boy  is  reading  in  the  draft,  or  do  you  see  that  every  ehiiU  itatUntivt 
while  one  is  reading  .'  Do  you  also  forbid  the  monitors  approaching  the  boy  who  is  reading,  and 
reouire  him  always  to  stand  wliere  he  has  a  view  of  tho  whole  draft  ? 

Do  you  pay  attention  to  the  style ol  reading,  particularly  with  the  elder  boys  ? 

Do  you  correct  a  bad  style  by  having  yory  familiar  sentences  read  ? 

By  requiring  the  boys  to  tell  you  something,  to  write  it  down,  and  then  to  read  it  from  their 
OtOH  writing? 

Do  you  teach  the  meanings  of  words  in  connexion  with  the  reading,  as  found  in  etntenees, 
rather  than  with  the  spelling  in  which  the  arrangements  must  be  arbitrary  ? 

Do  you  point  out  on  the  map  all  tho  places  occurring  in  the  lesson  road  ! 

Do  the  boys  exhibit  seriousness  of  manner  while  reading  the  Bible  ? 

Spelling: 

Do  yon  sometimes  teach  and  test  spelling  by  the  dictation  of  sentences  to  be  written  ? 

Do  the  elder  boys  soniettmes  copy  pieces  of  poetry  and  the  exercises  in  grammar,  with  a  riew 
to  improvement  m  »pellin^? 

Do  you  have  the  more  ditHcult  words  that  oocor  in  your  collective  Insons  spelt  ? 

Interrogation : 

Do  yon  or  your  monitors,  question  on  erery  subject  tanght  ? 

Do  yon  occanionally  re<^uiro  mutual  questioning  on  tho  part  of  the  elder  boys  ? 

Vovi  your  questioning  include  the  three  different  stages?  1.  During  reading,  the  explanation 
of  such  words  or  allusions  as  are  necessary  to  uvderstanding  the  lesson  ?  2.  After  the  booics  are 
closed,  with  a  view  to  impressing  the  facts  of  the  lesson  on  the  memory  ?  3.  The  explanation  of 
the  etymologies  of  words  and  the  imparting  auch  incidental  information  as  is  naturally  associ- 
atM  with  it? 

Do  yon  avoid  indefinite  questions,  and  suoh  as  by  admitting  of  only  "Yes!"  or  "No!"  en* 
Murage  guessiug  ? 

Writing  : 

Are  the  books  kept  cl*»an,  free  from  blots,  and  without  the  comers  being  tnmed  down  ?  * 

Do  you  furnish  th^s  boys  with  ^ood  copies,  avoiding  those  which  have  improper  contraction!  ? 

Have  you  a  black  boxrd  on  which  you  write  in  ohalk  a  copy  for  the  lower  boys  who  are  unable 
to  write  ? 

Arithmetic : 

Do  yon  teach  arithmetic  by  the  black  board  T    Have  yon  one  in  each  draft  ? 

Do  you  in  teaching  arithmetic  commence  with  and  constantly  refer  to  sensible  oljeetsl 

Are  the  numbers  in  your  /oi0<;r  classes  always  those  of  little  value  ? 

Do  you  invariably  insist  on  every  number  being  read  to  ascertain  whether  its  value  is  under- 
stood  ? 

Do  your  monitors  qufstion  at  every  step  in  the  process  of  a  sum  ?  e.  g.  Why  do  yon  oaxrj 
only  one  when  you  borrow  ten  ? 

Are  the  terms  and  marks  explained  ?  e.  g.  What  do  £.  s.  d.  mean  7  Why  is  the  rule  oaLcd 
•ouipo  and  subtraction  ?    What  are  these   '*  marks"  used  for? 


The  book!  Bay  be  kept  snooth  by  tyiiif  theai  up  betweta  two  pieces  of  bosi^ 
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Bo  7oneomiect  tka  book  IroowledgQ  of  the  mora  aaTUcad  horm  with  the  objeexs  around  than  ?  «.  #. 
What  is  the  quantity  of  timber  in  the  trank  of  a  tree  vhoae  height  and  girth,  both  at  the  root  and 
part  where  it  branches  off,  have  been  measured  hj  themselves  ?  The  number  of  gaHons  th* 
school  water-butt  will  holid?  The  contents  of  a  field,  whose  ahape  and  sides  thej  have  aaoer- 
tained? 


Do  yon  explain  ererr  definition,  rule,  Jte..  before  aUowing  the  boys  to  commit  them  to  memory? 

Do  you  make  your  boys  understand  that  language  determines  grammar,  and  not  grammar  Ian- 
guage  ?    That  the  rules  of  grammar  are  only  the  recognized  usages  of  language  ? 

In  explaining  the  etymologies  of  words  are  you  extremely  careful  to  give  the  right  quautitiee 
and  terwunatiims  of  the  roou  i 

Oeogrofkf: 

Do  you  teaoh  the  vkf steal  features  of  any  district  first  ? 

Do  Tou  make  the  boys  acqoainted  with  their  own  neighborhood  and  eountrf  before  attending  to 
more  distant  parts  ? 
Have  you  a  map  of  the  neighborhood  in  the  aofaool  ? 


wei 

Wliea  bublin\aa  been  pointed  out  on  the  map,  do  yon  say,  ^ow  point  to  DiMin  iteetfJ 

Drawing: 

Do  yon  oommenoe  with  e\alk  drawing  on  the  black  board  ? 

Axe  your  monitors  so  proficient  as  to  be  able  to  aketch  og  any  object  illustrative  of  their  Imwo? 

Calleetive  TeadUng: 

Do  yon  abstain  from  teaching  collectively  those  subjects  which  depend  for  their  improremMit 
on  the  amount  of  individual  practice,  as  reading,  spelling,  jcc? 

Do  you  test  the  efficiency  of  your  collective  teaching  by  individual  queatione  1 

Do  yon  sometimes  require  the  elder  boys  to  make  a  writ  tea  abstract  of  their  lesson  ?  Is  this 
looked  over  wiih  a  view  to  the  spelling  among  other  l^gs  ? 

Do  yon  make  nse  of  ellipses  ?  the  number  varying  inversely  as  the  age  of  the  child? 

Are  your  collective  lessons  to  the  whole  school  especially  devoted  to  subjects  oonneoted  with 
vuMnerSf  morals  and  religion  ?  Do  those  to  the  founger  boys  relate  to  the  various  familiar  ob- 
jects, utensilH,  and  operations  about  them  ?  Are  those  to  the  elder  boys  given  systematieoUjf  1 
t.  e.  Is  eadi  lesson  part  of  a  system  of  knowledge  ? 

Is  your  collective  teaching  especially  characterized  by  shnplteit^f  both  of  language  and  illustra- 
tion, and  by  anitaation^  * 

In  using  numbers  do  you  make  them  intelligible  by  referring  them  to  knoum  standards  t  e.g. 
If  you  were  stating  that  some  treen  are  near  300  feet  high,  would  you  say  that  they  were  twioo, 
three  or  four  times,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  high  as  some  well-known  object? 

Monitors  : 

Do  yon  devote  an  hour  a  day  specially  to  the  training  of  your  monitors  ? 

Is  it  your  prime  object  in  this  training  to  pve  your  monitors  the  art  of  teadiingi  and  do  you 
make  the  impartation  of  knowledge  subeerviont  to  this  ? 

Do  you  train  every  monitor  in  the  very  lessons  he  has  to  teach  ? 

Is  the  mass  of  your  school  employed  m  some  quiet  exercise,  as  writing,  while  you  are  engaged 
with  the  monitors  ? 

Have  you  a  good  general  monitor  to  whom  you  can  intrust  the  mass  of  the  school  during  your 
training  of  the  monitors  ? 

Do  you  require  the  same  monitor  to  teadi  the  same  lesson  that  he  may  be  thoroughly  competent 
to  that  lesson  ? 

Have  you  a  double  set  of  monitors,  that  while  one  set  is  teaching  the  other  is  learning  ? 

Do  yon  from  time  to  time,  add  to  your  monitor^s  class,  to  act  as  auxiliaries^  in  the  abeenoe  of 
the  regular  monitors,  such  boys  as  you  deem  Likely  to  be  suited  to  the  office  ? 

Do  you  associate  with  the  office  of  monitor  as  many  pleasing  circumstances  as  you  can  ? 

Do  you  jMiy  them  ?  Have  they  as  such  the  use  of  the  school  library  ?  Do  yon  treat  them  with 
marked  consideration  ?     Do  you  occasionally  accompany  them  in  little  excursions,  to  places  in 

I  our  neighborhood  distinguished  in  history,  or  for  beautiful  scenery,  or  to  museums,  gardeaa, 

Do  yon  impress  on  your  monitors  that  they  should  oorrset  no  mistake  till  they  have  aacertaiaod 
that  none  of  the  boys  in  their  dnft  can  ?    Do  you  exemplify  this  in  your  own  teaching  ? 

Disciplins  : 

Is  order  the  habit  of  your  school  ? 

Have  you  perfect  ouietness  during  writing? 

Do  joudnll  your  boys  occasionally,  with  a  view  to  seonring  habits  of  prompt  obedtenoe  ? 

Do  you  liave  the  movements  to  and  from  the  desks  made  in  an  orderly  way  f  Do  you  eeneraSly 
have  tile  tables  repeated  or  sung  simultaneously  at  this  time  ?  Do  you  sometimes  have  tho 
movements  made  with  ]>erfect  quietness,  as  a  means  of  discipline  ?  Are  all  the  exerciset  con- 
duoted  as  auietly  as  is  consistent  with  the  full  development  of  Uie  powers  of  tiie  children  ? 

Do  you  have  ail  those  subjects  which  depend  for  their  improvement  upon  practice^  such  at  read- 
ing, spelling,  &c.,  taught  indioiduallf  t 

Is  every  exercise  conducted  under  obssrvatiomj  that  the  boys  may  feel  that  any  inattention  or 
disorder  is  certain  of  detection  ? 

*  Many  of  (he  points  mfrccted  hrre  ate  ss  important  in  eonncvion  with  other  kinda  of  tcaehini;  as  In  eo11ee> 
tivc :  but  M  the  evils  of  DeeleetioK  ihem  would  be  iaereaaed  in  |*roportioa  to  Ibc  number  isuj{hl,  it  has  bees 
teemed  siivisaUc  to  throw  loem  under  thie  head. 
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Hne  all  tJU  ekUdrtn  at  alt  time*  aometing  to  do,  and  a  motive  for  doing  it  ? 
So  joa  abstain  from  giving  a  second  command  till  the  first  )xz»  been  obeyed  ? 
Do  yoa  abstain  from  coiling'  out^  except  on  puite  neees«ary  occasions  ? 

In  stopping  or  directing  tbe  -whole  school,  do  joa  givs  your  oomrnands  so  lond  as  to  be  hawd  Vf 
all,  and  no  louder  t 
Are  yoa  etrict,  vithout  being  severe  f 

If  yon  find  the  general  discipline  becoming  at  all  lax,  do  you  have  those  exercises  which  are 
most  faulty,  gene  tkrougti  as  you  wish  them,  after  the  regular  eeAooi  kowe  J 

HaUte  ^f  the  School : 

Is  your  room  clean  7 

Do  yon  have  it  well  eweptt  and  dusted  every  day  ? 

Do  you  see  all  the  school  furniture  pnt  in  its  proper  place,  before  you  leave  the  school-room  T 

Is  your  room  well  ventilated  t 

Do  the  boys  exhibit  eubdued  andgmtle  mannere  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  ? 

Are  the  boys  generally  clean  in  their  |»«r«0«tf  and  drese  t 

Do  YOU  carefully  prevent  idling  about  the  school,  or  in  or  near  the  gates,  &c.,  or  in  the  play* 
ground  ? 

Are  year  boys  orderly  and  respeetfnl  to  their  superiors  ? 

Do  you  discourage  tale-tellingy  except  in  referenoe  to  very  serious  fanlts  ? 

Do  you  keep  your  drafts  of  about  a  uniform  sise,  not  less  than  nine,  nor  more  than  twelve  ? 

Do  yott  take  care  that  boys  of  thM  same  class  are  of  about  the  same  attainments^  and  in  a  col- 
lective lesson  of  the  same  mental  canaeit^l 

Have  you  the/orm  of  the  drafts  distinctly  marked  on  the  floor,  by  cutting  into  it,  painting  it, 
or  letting  a  wire  into  it  ? 

ExammaUons : 

Have  you  stated  periods  of  sxoaitfiaCsMi,  in  order  to  the  removal  of  the  competent  to  higher 
classes? 

Do  the  children  know  these  periods^  that  they  may  work  with  a  view  to  them  ? 

Are  the  intervals  between  these  periods  of  sneh  moderate  length  in  a  child's  eetimatioUf  as  to 
iiitluence  his  exertions  ? 

Have  the  parents  any  means  of  knowing  when  their  children  are  advanced  ? 

Have  you  an  evening  examinaticn,  at  least  once  a  year,  for  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  chil- 
dren? 

Cfeneral: 

Do  yon  require  every  error  to  be  corrected  by  the  boy  making  it,  aAer  it  has  been  corrected  by 
another  ? 

Is  every  matter  explained  h^ere  it  ia  coaunitted  to  memory  ? 

Do  you  keep  up  vour  connexion  with  the  old  scholars^  by  occasional  meetings,  or  in  any  other 
way  ?    Are  they  allowed  the  use  of  the  school  library  ? 

Do  your  children  love  you  ?  Have  you  a  strong  sfmpathif  for  children,  and  pleasure  in  their 
company  ? 

Is  your  teaching  intelleetual  f  Do  the  children  really  underetand  what  they  are  learning  ?  Do 
yon  make  every  subject  taught  a  means  of  intellectual  development  t 

Do  your  children  come  to  school  regularlf  and  in  time  ? 

Do  yon  give  time  and  attention  to  subjects  according  to  their  relative  importance  t  e.  g.  Rea- 
ding above  every  thing,  the  history  and  circumstances  of  your  own  town  or  locality  in  prefer- 
ence to  more  distant  parts  ? 

Do  you  rather  aim  at  [giving  the  boys  a.  good  acquaintance  with  tkfew  subjects,  than  a  very  su- 
perficial acquaintance  with  many  ? 

Are  your  exercises  generally  characterized  b^ /tttfs  rMMOtiiif  and  muekqueetioningf 

Do  you  keep  a  rrg-itter  of  the  attendajtees  of  the  children,  and  of  their  school  payments  7 

Do  you  rest  satisfied  if  yon  obtain  an  an«ioer  to  a  question /rom  one,  or  do  you  repeat  and  re- 
mode!  the  question  till  the  matter  is  underetood  kjf  allt  Do  you  impra&s  this  maxim  upon  your 
monitors,  that  all  teadiing  is  for  the  whole  does  1 

Model  School. 

The  ''  Boys'  School "  connected  with  this  establishment  probably  stands 
unrivalled  in  England,  as  a  model  of  order  and  discipline,  and  of  the  col- 
lective instruction  of  a  large  number  of  children  on  the  monitorial  system. 
It  is  composed  of  760  boys,  from  the  a^e  of  six  to  twelve  or  thirteen 
years.  The  register  is  always  full,  and  the  attendance  is  regular  and 
punctual,  (averaging  daily  700.)  although  the  children  arc  gathered  from 
one  of  the  poorest  neighborhoods  of  the  city.  The  school  is  not  free,  (ex- 
cept when  there  arc  more  than  two  from  the  sanite  family,)  and  yet  being 
goody  there  is  no  difficulty  in  collecting  in  advance  the  fee  of  2d.  per  week. 
On  account  of  the  large  number  of  classes  into  which  the  school  is  divided 
the  normal  pupils  enjoy  unrivalled  opportunities,  belli  of  observation  and 
practice  of  the  niolhod  of  instruction  pursued,  which  are  not  exclusively 
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monitorial,  but  a  mixed  system  of  the  monit-orial  and  simultaneous,  in 
which,  however,  the  monitorial  is  the  ground- work  of  the  whole. 

Female  Department  of  the  Normal  School. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  admission,  conditions,  organization  and  instruc- 
tion of  this  department  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  in  the  male  depart- 
ment. The  immediate  class  instruction  and  practice  are  conducted  under  fe- 
male teachers,  while  the  pupils  of  this  department  attend  daily  in  the  theatre, 
or  lecture  hall  on  the  lectures  on  the  art  of  teachmg  given  to  the  young  men. 
In  addition  to,  or  modification  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  young  men, 
the  female  Normal  pupils  are  instructed  in  the  art  of  teaching  needle- 
work; in  the  best  method  of  training  girls  to  household  duties;  and  espe- 
cially in  those  methods  of  communicating  religious  knowledge,  which, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  are  most  likely  not  only  to  make  the  young 
acquainted  with,  and  interested  in  Holy  Scripture,  but  to  bring  them 
practically  under  the  influence  of  its  sacred  truths. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  in  his  Report  describes  a  peculiar  practice  of  the  Model 
Girls'  School  :— 

Nor  must  I  omit  from  express  notice  the  perfect  system  of  industrial 
instruction  in  needlework,  and  the  economy  of  clothing,  through  which 
the  whole  school  is  passed.  The  outline  of  it  given  in  the  Society's 
''  Manual  of  the  System  of  Teaching  in  the  Model  Girls'  School,"  is  no 
paper  theory,  but  a  simple  description  of  a  well-ordered  and  vigorous  set 
of  classes,  embracing  the  whole  school,  for  an  hour  and  a  half  every 
morning.  '^  When  at  needlework  the  children  are  seated  at  desks,  arranged 
in  classes,  according  to  their  proficiency.  The  first  or  lowest  class  is 
seated  further  from  the  platform,  and  the  others,  in  numerical  order,  in 
front  of  it.  The  number  of  classes  depends  on  the  difiereut  kinds  of  work 
taught  in  the  school,  each  kind  occupying  a  separate  class.  The  number 
in  general  use  is  1 1.  From  the  higher  classes  the  best  workers  are  selected 
for  monitors;  two  are  appointed  for  each  class.  One  instructs  for  one  week, 
whilst  the  other  is  at  work  under  the  direction  of  her  monitor ;  consequently 
each  superintends  the  class  and  works  alternately ;  and  each  monitor  contin- 
ues at  the  same  desk  until  she  is  appointed  monitor  to  a  higher  class.  Every 
girl  continues  to  sit  at  the  same  desk  while  she  remains  in  the  class. 
There  are  also  two  platform  monitors,  who  alternately  superintend  and 
work  one  week.  Bnt  all  the  monitors  of  classes,  and  the  girls  under  their 
care,  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  general  monitor.  Every  Friday 
morning  the  girls  are  allowed  to  bring  their  own  work. 

The  children  in  the  higher  classes  are  provided  with  lap-bags,  made  of 
brown  holland.  These  are  marked  1,2,  3,  &o.,  for  as  many  as  the  desk 
contains.  The  number  of  the  desk  is  also  marked  upon  them ;  thus  i  sig- 
nifies that  the  bag  belongs  to  the  fifth  girl  in  the  eighth  desk.  Before  tlie 
children  take  their  seats,  the  bags  are  placed  by  the  platform  monitor  on 
the  class  monitor's  desks,  and  by  them  given  to  their  girls.  The  class  work 
and  all  garments  in  hand,  are  collected  by  the  class  monitors,  and  placed 
on  the  ends  of  the  desks  ready  for  the  platform  monitor  to  deliver  to  the 
mistress.  The  monitor  of  each  desk  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
thread-paper,  needle-case,  and  a  bag  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  imple- 
ments that  belong  to  her  desk.  They  are  also  supplied  with  a  few  thimbles 
and  needles,  for  which  they  are  responsible  to  the  platform  monitor.  The 
children  in  the  lower  cla.sses  use  colored  cotton  for  the  class  work,  as  it 
renders  the  stitches  more  conspicu6us,  and  consequently  facilitates  general 
inspection.  It  also  excites  an  interest,  as  the  promise  of  a  choice  of  some 
pretty  color  is  a  strong  inducement  to  a  child  to  perform  her  work  neatly. 

At  the  time  assigned  for  closing  the  labor  of  the  morning  reading  drafts, 
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VIZ.,  at  a  quarter  past  10  o'clock,  the  general  monitor  rings  the  bell  as  a 
signal  for  the  business  of  the  drafts  to  cease ;  and,  after  a  pause,  the  com- 
mand is  given  for  the  girls  to  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  as  the  order 
may  be.  The  order  is  then  given,  and  the  whole  of  the  children  walk  in 
a  line  along  the  passage  round  the  school,  and  each  girl,  as  she  comes  to 
the  end  of  it,  steps  in  behind  the  desk  to  which  she  belongs,  and  goes  to 
her  proper  place  at  the  desk.  Each  monitor  does  the  same,  taking  her 
place  at  the  head  of  the  desk.  Each  child  being  now  opposite  to  her  own 
slate,  a  command  is  given  to  take  their  seats,  which  they  do  instantly. 

A  signal  is  now  given  for  the  monitors  to  distribute  the  bags,  after 
which  they  return  to  their  seats,  and  another  signal  is  given  for  each  girl  to  tie 
her  own  bag  to  the  desk  before  her.  A  signal  is  again  given  for  the  moiii- 
tors  to  examine  their  girls'  hands  to  see  if  they  are  clean,  and  that  each  is 
provided  with  a  needle  and  thimble.  The  platform  monitor  now  supplies 
the  class  monitors  with  any  additional  work  they  may  require  for  tlicic 
girls,  whidi  the  class  monitors  give  out;  also  a  needleful  of  cotton  to  each 
child,  and  then  return  4o  their  seats.  A  command  is  now  given  for  the 
whole  school  to  show  work,  that  is,  to  hold  it  up  in  their  left  hand  to  see 
that  each  is  furnished  with  work.  The  bell  is  then  rung,  each  child 
holds  down  her  work  and  immediately  begins ;  and  the  monitors  pass  down 
the  desks  to  instruct  them.  When  a  child  wants  work  she  holds  up  her 
left  hand  as  an  intimation  to  her  monitor,  who  st«ps  forward  and  supplies 
her.  If  a  monitor  wants  a  fresh  supply  she  makes  a  like  signal  to  the 
platform  monitor.  When  a  girl  wants  thread  she  holds  up' her  right  hand, 
and  her  monitor  suppl  ies  her.  If  a  monitor  wants  a  fresh  supply  she  makes  a 
like  signal  to  the  platform  monitor.  At  half  past  1 1  o'clock  the  mistress 
examines  the  work  of  each  child ;  those  who  merit  rewards  have  a  ticket, 
and  those  who  have  been  careless  and  inattentive  forfeit  one,  or  are 
confined  after  school. 

At  a  quarter  before  12  the  bell  rings  for  the  girls  to  show  work,  and 
the  monitors  t«  pass  down  the  desks  and  collect  the  needles  and  thimbles 
An  order  is  then  given  for  the  children  to  put  the  class  work  into  the  bags, 
and  the  monitors  to  collect  all  articles  in  hand,  and  deliver  them  to  tlie 
platform  monitor,  who  takes  them  to  the  platform.  The  monitors  then 
take  their  seats.  The  order  is  now  given  to  untie  bags,  when  each 
child  unties  her  owq;  a  second  order  is  given  to  take  them  off ;  and  a 
third,  to  fold  them  up.  Each  child  folds  her  own  neatly,  with  the  number 
in  view,  places  it  on  the  desk  before  her,  and  puts  her  hands  behind  her. 
Tlie  bell  then  rings  for  the  monitors  to  collect  bags,  which  they  do.  placi»g 
them  one  on  the  other  in  or^er;  they  then  put  them  neatly  into  the  bag 
belonging  to  their  desk;  also  their  scissors,  thread -papers,  needles  and 
thimbles.  The  monitors  are  then  ordered  to  the  platform  with  their  bags, 
where  they  deliver  them  to  the  platform  monitor.  They  then  return  to 
their  seats,  and  the  report  of  the  good  and  inattentive  girls  is  read  alond 
by  the  monitor-general;  the  good  receive  tickets,  and  the  negligent  mnst 
either  forfeit  tickets  or  stay  in  after  school  hours.  As  soon  as  (he  reports 
are  taken,  all  the  children  are  exercised  out  of  their  seats,  to  stand  each 
opposite  to  her  own  slate,  with  her  hands  behind  her.  A  signal  is  given 
for  the  girls  to  turn,  when  they  are  dismissed  in  order,  one  class  following 
the  other  in  a  line  along  the  sides  of  the  school." 

For  the  details  of  the  instruction  in  each  class,  I  must  refer  you  to  the 
"  Manual."  The  first  class  is  for  hemming,  in  two  divisions,  one  composed 
of  those  who  have  not  learned  to  fix  a  hem,  and  who  are  taught  on  waste 
paper,  as  being  less  expensive  than  linen  or  cotton,  and  answering  the 
purpose  just  as  well ;  and  a  second,  in  which  they  practice  hemming  on 
small  pieces  of  calico.     The  second  class,  also  in  two  divisions,  is  for 
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sewing  and  felling,  and  running  and  felling ;  first  division  learning  to  fix 
their  work  in  paper,  and  the  second  to  execute  it.  The  third  class  is  for 
drawing  threads  and  stitching;  the  fourth  for  gathering  and  fixing  gathers; 
the  fifth,  for  button-holes ;  the  sixth,  for  making  buttons  and  sewing  thorn 
on;  the  seventh,  for  herring-bone  stitching;  the  eighth,  for  darning;  the 
ninth,  for  making  tucks,  and  whipping ;  and  the  tenth,  for  marking.  The 
eleventh  is  the  finishing  class.  There  is  at  present  no  knitting  or  netting 
class ;  and  fancy  work  is  expressly  excluded  and  discouraged. 

''As  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  children,  as  soon  as  they  have  learned 
to  work,  should  be  employed  in  something  useful,  this  class  comprises  the 
girls  who  have  passed  through  the  preceding,  and  are  here  engaged  in 
making  and  completing  garments.  The  children  in  this  class  are  taught 
economy  in  purchasing,  cutting  out,  and  repairing  various  articles  of  wear- 
ing apparel ;  they  are  made  acquainted  with  the  waste  occasioned  by  the 
want  of  proper  consideration  and  exactness  in  domestic  arrangements,  and 
the  miseries  frequently  produced  by  mismanagement  and  inattention.  In 
order  U>  impress  upon  their  minds  this  useful  branch  of  female  instruction, 
they  are  interrogated,  in  various  ways,  on  the  common  concerns  of  life. 
Wlieu  the  teacher  proposes  a  question,  she  waits  until  each  child  in  the 
dass  has  had  an  opportunity  of  returning  an  answer,  according  to  the 
knowledge  she  possesses.  She  then  comments  upon  each  of  these  answers 
in  a  way  that  will  enable  the  children  to  decide  which  is  the  most  suitable 
course.  To  assist  the  teachers  in  these  exercises,  they  are  furnished  with 
a  few  examples  of  questions  and  answers,  which  they  may  carry  out  to  a 
much  greater  extent.''  These  also  will  be  found  in  the  ^^  Manual,'' 
together  with  engraved  patterns  for  cutting  out  the  commonest  garments. 
Tiie  highest  industrial  section  of  the  school  forms  in  fact  a  class  for  collec- 
tive teaching  of  the  most  practical  and  improving  kind,  including  as  many 
ideas  on  household  management  generally  as  can  be  conveyed.  Specimens 
of  needlework,  made  up  in  portfolios  for  the  use  of  teachers,  and  arranged 
in  the  order  of  the  above  classes,  are  sold  at  the  Society's  Depository ;  and 
tlie  beautiful  patterns  of  every  variety  of  garment,  made  up  in  tissue 
paper  by  the  finishing  class  against  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting,  are 
quite  little  works  of  art. 

The  propriety  and  industry  exhibited  throughout  these  industrial  classes 
is  as  perfect  as  their  system ;  and  a  student  teacher  in  each  class  has  the 
advantage  of  co-operating  in,  and  doing  as  much  as  she  can  of,  the  work 
of  superintending  each  successive  class,  from  the  lowest  upwards;  the 
sewing  classes,  in  this  respect,  presenting  no  peculiarity  distinguishing  them 
from  those  devoted  to  other  exercises.  The  'discipline  and  moral  tone  of 
this  school  present  throughout  a  standard  well  worthy  of  its  exemplar 
character.  It  has  a  library  of  above  250  carefully  selected  volumes, 
besides  a  small  library  of  reference  for  its  monitors.  Great  advantage,  too, 
must  arise  from  a  certain  small  proportion  of  the  children  being  retained 
in  connexion  with  the  institution  until  a  riper  age,  and  even  then  not  giving 
up  their  intercourse  with  it.  In  fact,  the  whole  department  is  a  family  as 
much  as  a  school ;  and  no  higher  praise  can  possibly  be  bestowed  upon  it. 

Art  of  Teaching  and  Governing  a  School. 
Three  hours  and  a  half  each  day  are  devoted  by  the  female  students  to 
practice  in  monitorial  or  gallery  teaching  in  the  Girls'  Model  School ;  and 
in  alternate  weeks  another  hour  and  a  half  is  given  daily,  by  each  of  the 
two  classes,  to  the  practical  labors  of  the  needlework  drafts.  At  the  close 
of  the  afternoon's  gallery  lesson,  they  all  adjourn  to  the  theatre,  on  the 
back  scats  of  which  they  take  their  places,  to  hear  the  criticism  on  the 
gallery  lesson  which  has  been  given  by  one  of  the  young  men,  followed  by 
the  lecture  on  ^^  pedagogy"  for  the  day,  in  the  course  already  described. 
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A  like  criticiBm  of  the  afternoon's  gallery  teaching,  and  of  the  draft  teach- 
ing for  the  day,  in  the  model  girls'  school,  is  taken  on  the  opening 
of  the  evening  classes.  It  is  conducted  with  some  spirit,  and  the 
concluding  remarks  of  the  normal  school  teacher.  Miss  Drew,  are  exceed- 
ingly acute  and  judicious.  A  weekly  conversational  lecture  occupies 
two  hours  of  every  Saturday  morning,  and  is  given  by  the  experienced  super- 
intendent, Mrs.  Mac  Rae,  to  the  whole  of  the  female  student  teachers, 
seated  at  their  needlework  in  the  gallery.  The  following  are  the  heads  of 
her  course : — 

t .  On  the  varioas  motives  for  entering  on  the  profession  of  &  teacher. 

2.  On  soma  of  the  essential  moral  qnaiiflcations  of  a  teacher. 

3.  On  the  selection  of  monitors. 

4.  On  organizing  a  new  school. 

5.  On  training  monitors. 

G.  On  teaching  the  elements  of  reading,  with  illastratioui  of  the  method  of  nsing  the  First 
Lesson  Book. 

7.  On  the  rarions  methods  of  teaching  spelling,  with  illustrations. 

8.  On  training  suitable  monitors  to  assist  in  teaching  needlework. 

0.  On  teaching  arithmetic. 

10.  On  domestic  economy  and  orderly  habits. 

11.  On  school  furniture,  and  the  order  of  a  school-room. 

12.  On  the  cleanliness  of  a  school-room,  and  ventilation. 

13.  On  the  duties  of  monitors. 

14.  On  the  rarious  offices  in  the  schooL 

15.  On  improving  an  old  school. 

IG.  On  the  judicious  treatment  of  the  monitors. 

17.  On  the  duties  of  a  teacher  to  the  committee,  and  to  the  parents  of  the  children. 

18.  On  a  week's  occnpation  in  the  model  aohooi,  and  the  advantages  of  cultivating  a  spirit  of 
inquiry. 

These  lessons  of  the  superintendent,  applying  all  which  the  students  are 
learning  in  the  normal  school,  to  the  circumstances  into  which  they  are 
ahout  to  bo  introduced,  are  highly  interesting,  vividly  instructive,  and  im- 
bued with  a  truly  Christian  spirit.  Drawing  from  the  experiences  of  a 
quick  and  refined  perception,  they  embody  indeed  practical  lessons  of  adhe- 
rence, to  unfailing  truth  and  untiring  patience,  from  which  others  than 
teachers  might  profit.  The  following  is  the  Examination  Paper  on  the  Art 
of  Teaching  and  Governing  in  a  School,  answered  by  Ann  Inglefield,  25th 
March,  1837 : — 

1.  How  will  a  teacher  best  establish  her  authority  in  a  school  ?— By  firmness,  joined  with  kind- 
ness of  manner  and  impartiality  in  all  her  conduct ;  giving  her  commands  clearly  and  definitely; 
expecting  prompt  and  cheerful  obedienoe  ;  let  the  children  see  that  principle  (roverns  her  conduce: 
this,  with  good  information  and  a  pleasing  manner  of  communicating,  are  not  likely  tufail  of  suc- 
cess in  establi^thing  the  authority  of  a  teacher  in  her  school. 

*i.  What  will  especially  demand  your  vigilance  in  giving  a  collective  lesson  ? — That  the  atten- 
tion of  the  children  be  kept  alive  by  the  interesting  information  and  manner  of  the  teacher ;  that 
the  supervision  be  oonstant,  and  the  order  preserved. 

3.  How  will  you  endeavor  to  have  ^ood  monitors? — By  efficient  training  and  interesting  them 
in  the  work,  imparting  to  them  superior  information,  and  reposing  confidence  in  them  when  found 
worthy. 

4.  State  some  of  the  uses  of  the  monitorial  system,  and  of  the  defects  which  may  be  indulged 
under  it  ?— A  greater  member  of  children  can  be  instructed  at  one  time  than  by  one  individual. 

The  monitors  acquire  the  art  of  communicating  the  information  they  gain ;  they  must  be  ex- 
amples to  their  dnLics ;  and  by  these  means  they  &re  likely  to  prove,  as  they  grow  up,  mora  nsefol 
members  of  society. 

The  defect  would  arise  from  the  mistress  indulging  self-ease  and  neglecting  her  monitors,  or 
leaving  too  much  of  the  school  duties  to  them. 

5.  How  will  you  endeavor  to  get  good  reading  in  a  school?— By  attending  to  the  punctuation, 
emphasis,  ritsingand  falling  inflection,  aspirates  and  non-aspirates,  and  tones  of  the  voice. 

0.  What  will  demand  especial  attention  in  the  arithmetic  classes  ?•— That  the  children  perfectly 
understand  the  rules  and  their  uses. 

7.  How  will  you  convey  to  children  the  first  notions  of  geography  ? — ^By  illustration,  as  descri- 
bing the  earth  by  an  orange. 

S.  What  powers  of  the  mind  should  an  object  lesson  be  directed  to  cultivate  ? — Observation, 
attention,  reflection. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  combination  of  advantages  greater  than  that 
enjoyed  by  the  student  teachers  in  the  female  department  of  this  institution, 
including,  as  it  does,  the  animated  and  faithful  instruction  of  the  principal 
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teacher  of  the  normal  school  and  the  vioe-principal  of  the  companion 
department,  the  lectures  on  teaching  and  governing  in  a  school,  delivered 
to  the  students  in  hoth  departments  by  the  principal  and  vice-principal  of 
the  normal  school  for  young  men,  an  admirable  model  school,  and  the 
faithful  counsels  conveyed  by  the  superintendent  in  her  daily  management 
and  weekly  addresses.  The  effect  of  this  combination  is  indeed  very 
marked,  if  the  superior  activity  and  orderliness  of  mind  shown  by  the 
senior  over  the  junior  section,  during  my  presence  in  the  school,  afford  any 
fair  measure  of  its  amount.  Considering  however,  that  the  female  students, 
though  as  much  instructed  as  the*  male  students,  and  possessed  of  superior 
manners,  are  yet  not  generally  equal  to  them  in  physical  resources,  and  in ' 
the  enthusiastic  energy  which  brings  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  latter 
into  the  field  of  instruction,  it  is  not  less  to  be  regretted  in  their  case  than 
in  the  male  department,  that  the  young  teachers  have  not  the  advanta- 
ges of  a  longer  stay  to  strengthen  their  acquirements,  their  capacities  of 
teaching,  and,  I  might  even  add,  their  general  character,  before  they  enter 
upon  the  arduous  duties  of  their  very  responsible  situations.  The  time  of 
their  stay  is  far  too  short  to  accomplish  all  that  is  desirable  in  these 
respects ;  although  the  means  provided  are,  I  sincerely  believe,  sufficient, 
with  God's  blessing,  to  render  them  able,  modest,  and  Christian  teachers. 
Among  the  circumstances  incidentally  conducive  to  this  result,  I  would 
recall  especial  attention  to  the  fair  proportion  of  pupil  teachers  to  be  found 
in  the  model  school,  at  the  head  of  the  monitor's  class,  giving  a  moral 
firmness,  as  well  as  intellectual  strength,  to  its  organization,  eminently 
beneficial  to  the  student  teachers,  at  the  same  time  that  they  enjoy  the 
further  advantage  of  the  head  teachers  of  the  normal  and  model  schools 
themselves  daily  superintending,  correcting,  and  teaching  in  the  classes. 

It  is  a  leading  object  in  the  management  of  this  institution  to  train  up  a 
race  of  teachers  who  shall  not  only  elevate  the  office  by  the  respectability 
of  their  attainments,  but  adorn  it  by  the  fervor  of  their  poetry.  Each 
candidate  is  presented,  on  admission^  with  a  copy  of  the  following  hints, 
accompanying  the  regulations  to  which  he  will  be  expected  to  attend  : 

I.  Let  your  mind  frequently  and  seriously  revert  to  ths  OBJXcn  which  are  to  be  obtained 
by  your  residence  in  the  Soeiety*s  Houu. — Yoa  hare  at  onoa  to  acqaire  and  to  communicate, 
to  i«arn  and  to  teach,  to  govern  and  to  saboiit  to  goremment ;  and  you  have  to  do  this,  not  in  re- 
lation to  one  mind  only,  bat  to  many  minds,— of  different  quality,  under  varying  circnmstanoes, 
—as  an  exemplar,  and  as  subordinate  to  others.    You  have  acucH  to  do.    Therefore— 

II.  Redeem  your  Time. — Do  not  think  it  sufficient  to  attend  regularly  and  diligently  to  ap- 
pointed studies,  but  improve  the  intervala  of  time  which  vrill  necessarily  elapse  between  these  stated 
employments.  Secure  the  minutes,  for  minutes  compose  hours.  Ten  minutes,  diligently  im- 
proved every  day,  will  amount 'to  an  hour  in  the  course  of  a  week;  and  an  hour  thus  redeemed 
every  day^  will  be  equal  in  value  to  no  small  portion  of  a  year. 

III.  Cultivate  Habits  of  Order. — Avoid  negligence  in  personal  appearance.  Be  always  neat 
and  clean  in  your  apparel.  Let  those  pursuits  which  are  most  important  in  reference  to  your  ex- 
pected engagements  receive  the  greatest  share  of  your  attention ;  and  never  suffer  these  to  be  in* 
terrnptod  or  superseded  by  others  of  a  more  general  nature.  J)o  not  allow  levity  and  trifling  to 
usurp  the  place  of  rational  cheerfulness.  ^' Avoid  the  very  appearance  of  evil."  Attend  to  all 
established  regulations.  He  who  wilfully  breaks  rules  which  are  calculated  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  to  which  he  belonga,  is  the  common  enemy  of  all. 

IV.  Cherish  a  kind  and  friendly  disposition  towards  your  Associates. -~-het  this  be  shown  by 
a  general  spirit  of  courtesy, — a  willingness  to  assist  where  help  may  be  needed,  and  erpeoiallv  by 
the  oonununication  to  others  of  any  knowledge  you  may  exclusively  possess.  Manifest  a  decided 
disapprobation  of  unbecoming  oondact  wherever  you  observe  it ;  and,  jealous  for  the  honor  of  the 
body  to  which  you  belong,  endeavor  to  stimulate  every  pupil  to  diligence  and  zeal  in  the  pursnit 
of  those  great  objecU  for  the  attainment  of  which  all  are  alike  receiving  the  countenanoe  and  aid 
of  the  Society. 

V.  Exercise  a  constant  Spirit  of  "  Watchfulness  unto  Prayer.— Remembering  that  you 
are  responsible  to  God  for  the  right  miprovement  of  the  advantages  you  enjoy,  the  talenU  yoo 
possess,  and  the  time  plaoed  at  your  disposal ;  seek  daily  for  "  the  wisdom  which  cometh  from 
above,"  and  "  the  grace  which  bnngeth  salvation."  Be  yourself  a  diligent  and  devotional  stu- 
dent of  that  book  you  are  emphatically  to  teach  j  and  never  forget  that  *'  all  Scripture  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
ri^^hteonsness ;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  good  works."    (3 

Periodical  examinations  of  the  student  teachers  take  place  in  the  pre 
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sence  of  tho  Committee,  and  upon  the  results  of  these  examinations  its 
members  appear  to  base  their  assertion,  |hat  by  the  efforts  of  the  Society, 
restricted  as  those  efforts  may  ever  have  been  by  external  obstacles  and  inter- 
nal want  of  resources,  ^' more  elevated  views  of  the  teacher's  office  and  duty 
have  been  promulgated ;  a  greater  moral  power  has  been  given  to  popular 
instruction;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  school-master  has  been 
in  some  measure  raised  in  public  estimation,  though  not  by  any  means  so 
much  as  the  importance  of  the  office  deserves.  Letters  from  all  parts  of 
tho  country  have  borne  testimony  to  tho  patience,  diligence,  and  piety  of 
many  of  the  laborers  whom  the  Society  have  sent  forth.  The  best  evi- 
dence,  however,  of  the  general^  satisfaction  which  has  been  given,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  increasing  applications  for  teachers,  which  pour  in  from  all 
quarters ;  a  demand  largely  exceeding  the  ability  of  the  Committee  to 
supply." 

If  by  any  means  its  resources  could  be  so  augmented,  and  its  duties  so 
shared  with  supplemental  institutions,  that  it  could  retain  its  student 
teachers  on  terms  consistent  with  their  interests  and  those  of  the  schools 
to  be  supplied,  for  quadruple  the  time  of  their  present  stay, — ^for  two  years 
instead  of  six  months, — such  an  arrangement  alone  would  ultimately  be 
productive  of  incalculable  advantage  to  that  great  branch  of  the  popular 
education  of  England  which  comes  under  its  influence. 

The  teachers  trained  in  the  institution,  resident  in  and  near  the  metro- 
polis, enjoy  the  advantage  of  periodical  meetings  in  the  theatre  of  tho 
institution  for  professional  discussions;  as  likewise  of  attendance  at  a 
course  of  lectures  provided  by  the  Society  each  winter  since  1837,  for  their 
gratification  and  instruction.  During  the  summer  vacation  a  number  of 
male  teachers  of  British  schools,  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  known 
to  the  Committee  through  their  inspectors,  as  persons  who  would  really 
profit  by  such  an  opportunity  for  supplemental  study,  are  invited  to  a  rapid 
course  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  governing  in  a  school,  and 
to  take  up  their  residence  in  the  Society's  house  during  its  continuance. 
This  opportunity  of  revising  and  improving  upon  their  actual  methods  is 
of  great  value;  and  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  it  are 
warm  in  aclmowledging  them.  Indeed,  the  British  school  teachers 
throughout  the  kingdom  generally,  maintain  relations  with  the  parent 
Society,  because  it  is  the  centre  of  all  applications  for  new  teachers,  and« 
therefore,  the  principal  source  of  promotion* 
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Mutual  help  is  a  necessity  in  the  human  family,  and  the  employ- 
ment, more  or  less  systematic,  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  in  the  over- 
sight, care,  and  instruction  of  the  younger,  has  been  practiced,  probably, 
in  every  household  since  God  first  put  the  solitary  in  society. 

The  recognition  of  this  principle  and  practice  of  family  discipline 
in  the  organization  and  instruction  of  children,  when  brought  together 
in  large  numbers  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  can  be  readily  seen 
from  age  to  age  in  different  countries  whenever  and  wherever  we  are 
admitted  into  the  details  of  school  management.  Fietro  della  Valle 
finds  it  in  the  schools  of  the  Turks  and  Hindoos  in  1060,  and  his 
published  travels  made  the  fact  known  in  the  French,  Italian,  German, 
and  English  languages.  John  Sturm,  the  leading  educator  and  teacher 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  employed  one  for  every  ten  scholars  to  per- 
form certain  duties  in  the  work  of  the  school -room.  Trotzendorf,  in 
his  famous  school  at  Goldberg,  in  1565,  associated  the  more  advanced 
pupils  in  the  government  and  instruction  of  his  numerous  scholars. 
He  had  his  monitors  of  order,  attendance,  and  recitations,  selected 
from  his  first  class,  which  he  taught  himself — and  to  whom,  under  the 
name  of  oeconomi^  epkori,  quaestors,  <Sfc.,  he'  delegated  a  portion  of  his 
authority  and  duty,  because  his  resources  were  too  slender  to  admit 
of  his  hiring  an  adequate  body  of  sub-teachers,  and  because  these 
pupil-teachers  also  learned  much  by  teaching.  Rev.  John  Barnard  of 
Marblehead,  in  his  autobiography,  mentions  incidentally  that,  when 
he  had  little  passed  his  sixth  year,  his  schoolmistress  made  him  a 
sort  of  usher,  appointing  him  to  teach  some  children  that  were  older 
than  himself,  as  well  as  smaller  ones — and  this  was  in  1686,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, one  hundred  years  before  Dr.  Bell  saw  the  Malabar  boy 
teaching  a  class  of  boys  younger  than  himself  to  draw  letters  in  the 
sand,  or  Joseph  Lanca.ster  had  gathered  hundreds  of  the  children  of 
his  poor  neighbors  into  his  school-room  in  the  Borough  Road,  Lon- 
don, whom  he  managed  after  a  fashion  of  his  own,  without  any  adult 
assistants.  We  do  not  propose  to  trace  the  history  of  this  system, 
but  to  contribute  a  few  materials  toward  such  a  history,  before  we  ex- 
press our  views  as  to  the  value  of  the  principle  and  the  modes 
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and  extent  to  which  it  should  be  introduced  into  our  American 

schools. 

Mr.  Keenan,  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  National  Schools,  Ireland, 

makes   the  following  remarks  on  the  origin   and  spread   of  the 
system : — 

In  the  year  1680,  the  Abb4  de  la  Salle,  then  a  canon  in  the  Cathredral  Chnrch 
of  Rhcima  after  eatablishing  the  Brothers  of  the  Chrifitian  Doctrine,  originated 
the  first  great  remedy  (for  the  evib  of  large  schools,)  the  B}'8tem  of  simultaneous 
instruction,  by  which  a  large  class,  or  sometimes  the  whole  school,  could  be  in- 
structed by  the  same  person.  The  edacation  of  a  large  number  now  seemed 
practicable ;  the  system  spread  in  France ;  it  was  tried  in  Germany,  and 
finally,  Pestalozzi  made  it  the  ground- work  of  his  plan  of  school  organization,  and 
improved  upon  it  very  considerably.  The  simultaneous  system  had  its  defects ;  it 
was  deficient  in  exactness  from  operating  upon  heterogeneous  materials,  an  equal 
classification  being  out  of  the  question,  but  it  was  the  first  great  reform  in  the 
economy  of  teaching  which  was  tried  and  pursued  to  any  extent. 

Some  twenty  years  before  the  opening  of  De  la  Sailers  fii'st  school  at  Rheims, 
were  published  the  last  of  the  writings  of  Pietro  della  Yalle  (11  Pellegrino,)  the 
celebrated  traveler  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  Persia,  India,  &c.,  an  English  translation  of 
part  of  which  appeared  in  1665  ;  French,  German,  and  Dutch  translations  having 
also  been  at  various  times  published.  Delta  Valle  describes  the  habits  and  man- 
ners of  the  people  of  the  countries  in  which  he  sojourned,  with  ability  and  ac- 
curacy, and  amongst  customs  wliich  he  notices  as  being  of  ancient  origin  in  the 
East,  is  an  educational  one,  according  to  which  children  teach  one  another,  that 
is,  practice  ^^  mutual  instruction.^*  Delia  Valle  told  the  remarkable  circumstance 
with  no  purpose,  and  although  it  circulated  in  print  in  many  languages,  it  appears 
to  have  excited  nothing  like  attention — a  circumstance  which,  considering  the 
time  of  ita  publication,  does  not  strike  a  person  as  at  all  remarkable. 

In  1780,  according  to  Count  Laborde,  in  his  ^^Plan  de  *  Education  povr  let 
enfant  pauvree^''*  the  mutual  instruction  system  was,  to  some  extent,  tried  by  the 
Chevalier  Paulet  in  France. 

Dr.  Andrew  Bell  went  to  Madras  in  the  year  1789.  The  Military  Orphan 
Asylum  at  that  place  afibrded  his  benevolent  disposition  a  favorable  field  for  its 
exercise,  and  whether  he  had  ever  hoard  or  read  of  tlie  mutual  instruction  princi- 
ple or  not,  he  at  all  events  struck  upon  the  plan  which  solved  the  difiiculty  as  to 
limited  teaching  power  applied  to  large  numbers  of  pupils.  One  day  observing  a 
young  Malabar  boy,  who  belonged  to  the  Orphanage,  writing  on  sand,  and  think- 
ing the  plan  a  good  one  for  the  teaching  of  writing,  he  requested  the  usher  of  the 
school  to  try  it.  The  usher  refused  to  adopt  the  strange  system.  Dr.  Bell  then 
got  one  of  the  senior  boys  to  try  it,  and  the  experiment  of  a  boy  teaching  boys 
was  so  successful,  that  he  extended  the  system  until  he  had  the  school  regularly 
conducted  on  an  organization  based  upon  monitorial  assistance.  This  was  in  the 
year  171)].  The  Madras  government,  impressed  with  the  utility  of  the  scheme, 
patronized  it  warmly,  and  no  experiment  was  ever  tried  under  more  favorable  au- 
spices or  with  more  immediate  success.  Dr.  Bell  returned  to  England  in  1797, 
published  an  account  of  his  S3*stem  and  even  organized  a  school  in  London,  and 
another  aft^^rwards  at  Swanage,  upon  the  monitorial  plan. 

In  the  year  1798,  Joseph  Lancaster  opened  the  Borough  road  school  for  the 
instruction  of  poor  children ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  established  his 
school  with  the  view  of  carr}'ing  out  any  precise  educational  reform,  unless  the 
cheapness  of  the  tuition  be  called  a  reform,  for  he  says  in  his  own  account  of  the 
school : — ^'  I  knew  of  no  modes  of  tuition  but  those  usually  in  praetioo  and  I  had 
a  practical  knowledge  of  them."  In  another  place  he  says : — '*  Though  a  system 
of  order  was  easily  established,  a  now  system  of  tnition  was  another  thing,  and  to 
this  I  found  myself  most  unexpectedly  and  gradually  advancing."  In  the  same 
account  he  says  : — "  Many  such  experimeuts  have  been  made,  which  proved  quite 
useless,  and  such  as  I  should  never  attempt  again.  In  other  oases,  I  have  gone 
the  wrong  way  to  work,  and  accidentally  stumbled  on  the  very  object  I  was  in 
qu(>st  of.  The  result  has  been  a  new  and  efiicient  system  of  education ;  the 
principle  of  which  is  not  only  adapted  to  large  manufacturing  districts,  but,  with 
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little  variation  in  the  mode  of  applying  it,  to  all  the  poor  of  the  country,  and  to 
village  schools."  Lancaster  soon  hecaine  an  enthusiast  about  the  monitorial  sys- 
tem ;  he  looked  upon  it  as  his  own  of&pring,  and  fought  a  hard  battle  afterwards 
for  the  credit  of  hi&wng  originated  it.  lie  certainly  was  not  before  Bell,  no  more 
than  Bell  was  before  the  Orientals,  amongst  whom  an  accident  had  suggested  the 
scheme  to  him,  or  before  Paulet  the  Frenchman ;  but  Lancaster  was  the  first  to 
lead  people  to  believe  that  multitudes  could  be  as  easily  taught  as  individuals,  and 
that  a  school  to  work  well  required  only  a  superintendent  to  start  it  into  motion  at 
first,  and  afterwards  to  watch  its  progress. 

In  the  National  Scliools  of  Ireland,  the  system  of  monitorial  or- 
ganization and  instruction  was  early  introduced,  and  received  some 
modifications  deserving  the  attention  of  all  educators.  Mr.  Keeuan 
thus  speaks  of  the  system  in  his  Report  for  1856: — 

The  Ck>mmi8sionei's  of  National  Education  have  always  encouraged  monitorial 
teaching  ]  they  have  seen  that  a  child  who  is  employed,  at  stated  times,  in  the 
teaching  of  a  class  of  his  fellow  pupils,  is  rendering  most  valuable  assistance  to 
the  master,  is  improving  himself  in  knowledge,  and  is  obtaining  a  taste,  aud  un- 
dergoing the  best  possible  training  for  becoming  a  teacher.  They  approached 
the  consideration  of  the  question  with  the  greatest  care.  They  never  contemplated 
conducting  a  large  school  solely  by  monitorial  assistance ;  nor  did  they  ever  per- 
mit their  monitors  to  forget  that  they  are  pupils.  The  first  regular  monitors  in 
the  service  of  the  Board,  were  those  in  the  Model  Schools,  Dublin,  so  far  back  na 
March,  1833.  Some  were  paid,  and  others  acted  gratuitously.  One  of  the 
greatest  prizes  and  highest  distinctions  in  the  school  was  to  attain  to  a  monitor- 
ship.  At  one  time  during  school  hours  the  monitors  taught  some  of  the  classes, 
and  at  another  time  they  were  themselves  instructed  ;  and,  before  school  houra, 
there  was  a  special  course  of  instruction  always  given  them. 

The  Commissioners,  in  their  Report  for  1837,  refer  to  a  new  system  of  re- 
munerating this  class  of  young  persons,  in  the  Model  Schools  they  were  intend- 
ing to  establish  throughout  the  country,  which  shows  the  permanency  of  the  moni- 
torial system  at  that  early  period  in  the  histor}'  of  the  Board,  lliey  say,  *'  that 
the  money,  so  paid  (in  school  fees)  shall  constitute  a  school  fund,  and  that  it  shall 
be  divided  into  such  proportions,  as  we  may  determine,  between  tlie  head  master, 
his  assistant,  and  the  most  advanced  of  the  monitors  whom  he  may  employ.'' 
The  system  was  always  worked  with  moderation  ;  it  was  free  from  the  wild  pre- 
tensions of  the  plans  of  Bell  and  Lancaster;  and  the  pupilary  and  the  monitorial 
functions  were  happily  coalesced.  It  was  the  first  rational  trial,  in  my  mind, 
which  was  given  to  monitorial  teaching  in  these  countries.  In  their  Report  for 
1846,  the  Commissioners  refer  to  the  fruits  of  the  system  ;  they  develop  its  or- 
ganization, and  they  announce  their  determination  to  extend  it  to  the  Ordinary 
National  Schools  throughout  the  country.  Each  monitor  was  to  servo  fur  a  period 
of  four  yeara  ;  at  the  end  of  each  year  there  was  a  silling  examination  as  to  his 
proficii'oey  ;  his  teacher  was  required  to  employ  him  moderately  as  a  monitor,  aud 
freely  as  a  pupil;  anc^his  income  increased  each  year  up  to  the  last  of  his  service. 

The  system  received  a  fuilher  development  by  the  institution  of  a  small  staff 
of  pupil- teachers  in  each  of  the  Model  Schools,  who,  in  most  cases,  were  the  elite 
of  those  monitors  who  had  completed  their  fourth  year  of  service.  It  should  be 
remembered,  that  the  functions  of  the  pupil-teacher  and  the  monitor  arc  very  dif- 
ferent ;  the  fi[)rmer  is  more  of  a  teacher  than  a  pupil ;  the  latter  more  of  a  pupil 
than  a  teacher. 

In  1855  the  monitorial  system  received  a  still  further  extension  of  its  useful- 
ness, by  the  appointment  of  a  number  of  junior  paid  monitors,  commencing  at 
eleven  years  of  age,  and  serving  for  three  years ;  to  receive  £2  for  the  first  year, 
£3  the  second,  and  £4  the  third.  If  the  conduct  and  attainments  of  a  junior 
paid  monitor  be  satisfactory  at  the  end  of  his  period  of  service,  he  is  then  drafted 
into  the  ranks  of  the  senior  paid  monitors,  to  serve  for  four  years  more,  and  re- 
ceiving respectively  each  year,  £5,  £6,  £8,  aud  £10.  The  paid  monitor  is  now 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  should  he  persevere  in  his  intention  to  become  a  teacher, 
and  exhibit  the  necessary  qualification,  he  may  then  be  appointed  to  a  pupil 
teachership  in  a  District  Model  School,  in  which  he  remains  for  twelve  months  or 
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two  years.  In  this  last  stage,  his  professional  education  is  carried  to  such  a  de- 
gree, as  to  qualify  him  in  the  most  superior  way  for  the  ofKcos  of  teaching ;  suid 
at  the  expiration  of  his  stay  in  the  Model  School,  he  is  very  likely  at  ouee 
nominated  to  the  charge  of  an  Ordinary  National  School.  After  serving  a  year 
or  two  as  teacher  of  a  school,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  tlie  difficulties  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  position,  he  is  then  brought  up  to  Dublin  to  receive  a 
final  course  of  training  in  the  Central  Institution,  Marlborough  street. 

Elaborate  and  well-designed  as  each  step  in  this  gradation  of  monitorial  train- 
ing really  is,  and  superior  as  have  been  the  results  flowing  from  it,  there  yet  re- 
mained a  gap  in  it,  the  want  of  a  regular  scheme  of  unpaid  monitors,  which  has 
been  filled  up  by  the  system  of  organization,  and  which  has  tended  tu  make  our 
monitorial  system  still  more  comprehensive  and  perfect     When  a  school  is  being 
organized,  the  organizer  selects  a  class  which  is  called  **  the  monitors'  class,''  from 
amongst  the  mo^t  deserving  and  intelligent  children  of  the  school ;  he  admits  as 
many  as  possible  into  the  class,  in  order  that  the  duties  may  bo  distrbuted  amongst 
them  and  be  light  upon  each  ;  he  impresses  upon  tlieni  the  importance  of  their 
new  position  and  the  extent  of  the  distinction  which  is  conferred  upon  them  ;  and 
he  then  arranges  that  in  lieu  of  the  hour  a  day  during  which,  on  the  average, 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  teach,  they  shall  receive  an  hour's  extra  special  in- 
struction before  or  afler  the  regular  school  business.     Wherever  practicable,  it  is 
better  that  the  instruction  should  be  given  before  school  hours,  as  the  minds  of  the 
children  are  fresh  and  the  teacher  himself  is  vigorous.    The  subjects  which  are 
specially  taught  during  the  time  for  extra  instruction,  are  those  which  bear  most 
upon  the  duties  of  the  monitor,  the  preparation  of  notes  of  the  lessons,  and  tha 
art  of  teaching  •,  and  care  is  taken  that  this  instruction  supplementalizes  and  com- 
pletes the  course  of  business  of  the  day.     In  order  to  encourage  the  teachers  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  instruction  of  their  monitors,  and  as  a  recompense  for  the 
additional  duty  imposed  upon  them,  the  Commissioners  grant  an  annual  gratuity 
of  £1  for  each  paid  monitor  of  the  first  year,  £1  I0«.  for  each  paid  monitor  of  the 
second  year,  £3  for  each  paid  monitor  of  the  third  or  fourth  year,  and  £4,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  for  the  careful  instruction  of  an  unpaid  monitor's  class  in  any 
school  which  is  organized.     Every  school  that  is  organized  will  thus  have  its  staff 
of  unpaid  monitors.     Some  of  them,  in  the  course  of  time,  will  be  placed  on 
the  list  of  junior  monitors,  be  again  drafted  into  the  class  of  senior  monitors,  and 
bo  finally  appointed  as  pupil-teachers  in  a  District  Model  School.     During  each 
stage  they  are  pupils  one  hour,  monitors  the  next ;  blending  the  didactic  with  the 
studious  ;  rising  in  powers  of  thought  and  expression  with  their  daily  experience 
in  teaching  and  feeling  the  counterpoising  and  disciplinal  influences  of  submission 
and  authority. 

The  earliest  mention  we  have  seen  made  of  the  use  of  monitors, 
either  in  discipline  or  instruction,  in  the  schools  of  France,  was  by  M. 
HerbauR,  in  174*7,  at  the  Hospital  de  la  Pitie,  in  Paris,  and  subse- 
quently by  Chevalier  Paulet,  in  a  school  for  the  poor  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Paris,  in  1785 — both  of  them  prior  to  either  Lancaster  or 
Bell's  experiments.  Of  Paulet's  system.  Count  De  Lasteyrie,  in  his 
^'•Nouveau  Systhne  iTEducation  and  d' Enseignemeni^^''  has  the  follow- 
ing remarks : — 

Tlis  system  was  based  upon  four  principles : — 

1.  To  present  to  the  pupils  various  objects  of  study  and  labor,  and  to  allow  tho 
greatest  latitude  to  their  tastes. 

2.  To  employ  them  reciprocally  in  instructing  each  other,  by  ofTering  to  tho 
disciple  the  honor  of  becoming  in  his  turn  a  master,  as  the  highest  reward  of  his 
progress. 

3.  To  confide  to  them  the  whole  domestic  service,  in  order  to  unite  the  double 
advantage  of  instruction  and  economy. 

4.  To  govern  them,  in  a  manner  by  themselves,  by  placing  each  one  under 
the  inspection  of  another  more  steady  and  skillful,  so  as  to  render  them  securities 
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for  each  other.  Every  tbing  in  this  establishroeht  exhibited  the  appearance  of 
freedom  and  vivacity.  Hiere  were  no  other  penalties  than  a  compulsory  idleness, 
and  a  change  of  dress.  The  panishments  were  the  minor  idleness  (la  petite  ois- 
ivete)  and  the  major  idleness  (la  grande  oisivete.)  To  these  were  given  the  name 
of  vice. 

The  first  principle  of  Panlet  oould  not  of  course  receive  so  great  an  extension 
in  the  two  systems  practiced  in  England,  the  object  not  being  the  same.  But  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  on  the  new  systems  may  be  taught  besides  writing,  read- 
ing, and  calculation,  many  other  kinds  of  knowledge,  the  first  elements  of  which 
it  is  desirable  that  the  people  should  receive  according  to  their  wants,  such  as 
drawing,  music,  natural  philosophy,  mechanics,  and  natural  history. 

The  instruction  which,  by  the  second  principle  of  Paulet,  is  communicated  by 
means  of  a  well-taught  scholar,  to  one  who  is  unlearned,  was  practiced,  not  only  ' 
by  him,  but  in  a  school  directed  by  M.  Herbault,  in  1747,  in  Paris,  at  the  Hospital 
de  la  PitiS,  Faubourg  Saint- Victor. 

It  may  also  be  considered  as  an  application  of  the  division  of  labor  to  the  intelleo- 
taal  faculties  of  man,  which  by  such  means  may  be  decupled ; — an  invention, 
which,  though  it  may  at  first  appear  whimsical,  is  not  less  grand  and  useful  than 
many  others  which  dazzle  and  astonish  us. 

The  creation  of  a  jury,  by  which  the  scholars  themselves  inflict  the  penalties 
for  offences,  was  put  into  operation  in  the  school  of  Paulet,  as  well  as  in  many 
others  in  France  and  Germany,  a  long  time  before  that  excellent  institution  was 
employed  in  those  of  England. 

The  institution  of  the  Chevalier  Paulet,  was  as  much  extolled  throughout 
Europe,  as  admired  by  the  French.  Louis  XVI.  honored  it  not  only  by  his  pro* 
tection,  but  he  granted  to  its  founder  the  sum  of  thirty-two  thousand  francs,  to 
support  and  extend  it;  thus  evincing  his  beneficent  and  paternal  solicitude  for  the 
indigent  classes.  « 

The  French  educators  are  divided  in  their  estimate  of  the  system — 
Baron  de  Gerando  thus  speaks  of  it  in  his  ^^Cours  Normal  dea  /n- 
stituteurs  Primaires  "  ; — 

The  mutual  method  was  practiced  long  ago  among  the  ancients,  was  recom- 
mended in  France  by  the  sage  RoUin,  practiced  in  Paris  since  the  last  century  by 
Herbault,  by  the  Chevalier  Paulet,  and  by  Abb6  Gaultier,  who  discovered  anew 
in  England  the  principle  upon  which  this  method  is  founded.  Bell  and  Lancaster 
organized  this  system  under  two  difierent  forms,  and  developed  it  upon  a  vast 
scale.  It  was  studied  in  England  by  certain  French  philanthropists,  who  intro- 
duced it  again  among  us.  In  short,  in  1 81 5,  it  was  naturalized  in  France  with  dif- 
ferent modifications  by  my  friends  MM.  Jomard,  Bailly,  Francoeur,  Delaborde, 
PAbb6  Gaultier,  &c. :  and  since  that  time  it  has  gradually  attained  that  degree  of 
perfection  of  which  our  schools  in  Paris  at  the  present  day  present  a  model. 

The  mutual  method  possesses  a  great  degree  of  simplicity,  and  greatly  econo- 
mises the  means.  A  single  master  is  able  to  superintend  all  the  divisions  of  the 
school,  and  we  have  seen  almost  five  hundred  children  assembled  under  one  mas- 
ter, without  the  least  oonfnsion  or  disorder,  and  without  in  tlie  least  preventing 
each  other  from  being  heard  and  understood.  The  mutual  method,  by  the  classi- 
fication which  it  introduces  among  the  pupils,  admits  of  their  being  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  precise  amount  of  their  actual  attainments.  The  mutual  method 
unites  with  its  simplicity  of  superintendence  and  general  oversight  a  real  individ- 
uality of  effort  on  the  part  of  each  pupil.  Each  child  observes  his  equals,  and  is 
observed  by  them,  and  constantly  exerts  his  best  efforts ;  he  ascends,  descends,  and 
reascends  constantly  till  he  finds  bis  own  level.  The  mutual  method  therefore 
anites,  at  the  same  time,  the  advantages  of  the  simultaneous  method  with  those 
of  the  individual  method.  It  borrows  from  the  one  the  simplicity  of  its  arrange- 
ments, and  fVom  the  other  its  energy  of  action.  It  possesses  this  eminent  merit, 
that  it  constantly  requires  each  child  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability. 

In  the  two  former  methods  [the  individual  and  simultaneous]  the  teacher  pre- 
serves a  more  direct  and  continuous  relation  with  his  pupils,  and  can,  therefore, 
exercise  a  greater  amount  of  influence  over  them.  If,  in  the  mutual  method,  bis 
personal  i^uence  is  leas  immediate,  ho  operatss  by  means  of,  his  monitors,  he 
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multiplies  himself  by  them,  and  through  them  his  ioflnenoe  is  diiFused ;  for  it  b 
he  wha  forms  them  and  directs  them,  in  their  entire  conduct. 

The  pupil,  in  the  capacity  of  monitor,  goes  over  again  that  which  he  has  him- 
self learned,  and  by  thus  turning  it  to  account  confirms  and  perfects  his  own 
knowledge  of  it.  The  changes  which  take  place  among  the  pupils  increase  the 
efibrts  of  each.  The  instruction  too  is  rendered  more  level  to  the  capacity  of  the 
pupils  in  each  class,  by  being  imparted  to  them  by  their  comrades. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  mutual  method  can  only  be  ap- 
plied with  eminent  success  in  those  schools  which  ore  sufficiently  numerous  to 
admit  of  all  the  sub-divisions  which  it  introduces,  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  allow  the 
cldsses  to  be  large  enough  to  secure  in  them  a  sufficient  amount  of  animation. 
With  a  smaller  number  than  eighty  its  utility  is  less  obvious ;  the  simultaneous 
method  then  becomes  preferable. 

It  must  also  be  confessed,  that  the  mutual  method,  by  precluding  the  inter- 
course of  the  master  with  his  pupils,  and  by  preventing  the  interchange  of  thought 
between  them,  loses  its  advantages  in  those  studies  which  exercise  especially  the 
understanding,  and  which  have  for  their  object  the  development  of  the  ideas. 

Mr.  Willm,  in  his  ^Education  of  the  People,^^  approves  .of  the  sys- 
tem as  modified  in  Denmark.    He  says : — 

The  necessity  of  collecting  a  very  large  number  of  children  in  the  same  place, 
and  at  the  same  time,  has  given  rise  to  the  method  of  mutual  teaching,  foreseen 
by  Quintilian,  long  before  it  was  organized  by  Bell  and  Lancaster. 

This  method  also,  mechanical  though  it  is,  presents  advantages  which  it  wonld 
be  difficult  to  obtain  by  any  other  process.  It  accustoms  the  children  wonderfully 
to  order  and  discipline ;  it  gives  the  school  an  animated  appearance — dramatic,  if 
I  may  so  speak ;  keeps  up  motion  without  confusion  ;  and  allows  of  a  greater 
number  of  divisions  and  of  more  pupils  under  the  same  direction.  Tlie  best  gen- 
eral method  of  instruction  for  a  pretty  large  school,  will  be  neither  the  mode  of 
individual  instruction,  which  is  impossible,  nor  the  simultaneous  mode,  which 
takes  no  account  of  the  individuality  of  the  pupils,  nor  mutual  teaching,  which,  by 
excluding  all  direct  communication  between  the  master  and  the  pupils,  all  con- 
nected and  systematic  action  from  first  to  last,  renders  all  education  nearly  im- 
possible, and  admits  only  of  discipline  and  mechanical  order,  which  can  not  take 
the  place  of  education,  properly  so  called — the  best  method,  I  say,  will  be  that 
which  unites  the  advantages  of  all  the  three. 

All  intelligent  minds,  however  little  they  may  be  acquiunted  with  the  art  of 
teaching,  agree  that  the  Lancasterian  system  is  only  allowable,  in  its  purity,  where 
a  very  large  number  of  poor  children  must  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  one 
master,  with  the  view  of  receiving  only  the  most  elemeiitar-y  instruction.  £ven 
whf>re  the  principle  of  the  system  has  been  adopted,  it  has  been  modified  and 
combined  with  direct  and  simultaneous  teaching.  This  lias  been  principally  at- 
tempted in  Denmark,  in  the  Normal  school  of  Eekernforde,  a  small  town  in  the 
duchy  of  Sieswick.  The  system  taught,  and  which  may  justly  be  styled  the 
Danish  system,  is  not  mutual,  in  the  same  sense  as  that  of  Bell  and  Lancaster. 
Its  aim  is  to  employ  the  pupils,  and  to  combine  the  employment  of  the  pupils  by 
monitors,  with  the  immediate  instruction  and  the  direct  and  constant  influence  of 
the  teacher.  There  is  no  instruction  properly  of  children  by  children,  but  only 
the  direction  of  the  leas  advanced  by  those  who  are  more  so.  The  pupils  watch 
over  and  direct,  and  are  watched  over  and  directed  by  turns.  All  the  subjects  of 
teaching  are  exactly  indicated,  and  divided  jnto  many  parts.  The  master  alone 
really  teaches,  gcnng  successively  from  one  division  to  another ;  but  all  the  pupils 
of  a  lower  division  are  exercised  in  repeating  the  task  they  have  learned,  by  moni- 
tors, who  are  themselves  pupils  of  a  considerably  higher  division. 

This  system  rf:quires,  in  each  branch  of  instruction,  a  larsje  number  of  divisions 
or  groups,  a  minute  gradation  of  subject,  and  exercises  expressly  designed  for 
repetition.  It  is  the  master  only  who  teaches,  and  the  monitors  have  only  to  hear 
the  lessons  repeated.  Monitoi*s  of  order  are  appointed  for  the  preservation  of 
n'ence,  for  the  observance  of  the  regulations,  and  are  themselves  placed  under  a 
head  monitor. 

We  shall  continue  this  subject  in  a  subsequent  number. 
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VIII.  ANDREW  BELL  AND  THE  MADRAS  SYSTEM 

OF  MUTUAL  DTSTBUCTION* 
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Andrew  Bell,  the  son  of  Alexander  and  Margaret  Bell,  was  bom 
in  the  city  of  St.  Andrews,  March  27,  1753.  His  father  was  a  bar- 
ber, but  a  man  of  extraordinary  abilities  and  good  education.  After 
trimming  -one  professor  he  would  sit  down  and  breakfast  with  him, 
and  then  away  to  trim  and  breakfast  with  another.  He  was  at  one 
time  bailie  of  the  city ;  and  once,  by  his  personal  influence,  after  all 
other  means  had  failed,  he  quelled  a  public  disturbance.  Bailie  Bell 
had  eight  children,  of  whom  Andrew  was  the  second  son. 

It  is  related  of  his  early  childhood,  that  when  some  one  gave  him 
a  penny,  so  desirous  was  he  of  commencing  school  boy,  that  he  set 
off  to  school,  taking  one  of  his  brother's  books,  and  oflfered  the  penny 
as  his  quarter's  pay.  From  that  time  he  attended  regularly ;  but  if 
he  went  first  as  a  volunteer,  it  was  not  with  any  good  will  that  he 
continued  there.  He  never  spoke  of  the  discipline,  or  rather  tyranny, 
which  he  witnessed  and  endured  in  those  days  of  his  life,  without  in- 
dignation. "  Oh  !  it  was  terrible  T'  he  said,  "  the  remains  of  feudal 
severity  !  I  never  went  to  school  without  trembling.  I  could  not  tell 
whether  I  should  be  flogged  or  nof  His  father,  he  used  to  say,  had 
been  driven  from  the  grammar  school  by  cruelties  that  would  now 
hardly  be  believed  ;  yet  neither  his  father  nor  he  were  wanting  in  ca- 
pacity or  diligence.  He  made  good  progress  in  Latin  whilst  at 
school ;  but  Greek  being  seldom  or  never  taught  at  that  time  in  such 
schools,  he  began  it  when  he  went  to  the  university.  His  inclination 
to  scientific  studies  was  manifested  at  this  time  in  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  applied  himself  to  arithmetic.  Dissatisfied  with  the  book 
of  arithmetic  which  was  used  in  the  school,  he  set  about  composing 
one  for  his  own  improvement. 

The  name  of  Andraeus  Bell  is  found  in  the  matriculation  list  of  the 
united  college  of  St.  Andrews  in  the  year  1769.  He  was  the  young- 
est pupil  in  the  mathematical  class,  and  obtained  the  prize  in  that 
class  when  still  yonng  enough  to  be  called  little  Andrew.     He  eked 

*  Compiled  from  Memoir  in  '*  English  Journal  of  Education^"  Vol.  IL,  and  Southey's 
«  Lift  of  Andrew  BeU." 
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out  his  scanty  resources  by  private  teaching ;  having  for  pupus  some 
who  were  in  the  same  class  with  himself,  and  considerably  his  seniors 
in  age.  He  has  often  said  that  he  never  refused  to  teach  any  thing  ; 
for  he  could  always,  by  nightly  study,  prepare  himself  for  giving  the 
next  day's  lesson,  and  thus  what  he  had  to  teach  he  acquired  as  he 
went  along.  He  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  usual  course  of 
studies,  but  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  were  those  to  which 
he  was  roost  inclined.  The  professor,  Dr.  Wilkie,  particularly  noticed 
him.  "  Mind  what  I  say,  Andrew,"  Wilkie  would  say  to  him,  laying 
his  hand  on  his  head  and  stroking  it ;  '^  pursue  your  studies,  and  they 
will  make  your  fortune.  I  never  knew  a  man  fail  of  success  in  the 
world,  if  he  excelled  in  one  thing.  Mind  what  I  say,  Andrew ;  per- 
severe in  your  scientiBc  studies ;  mind  this  one  thing,  and  you  will 
be  a  great  man."  This  advice — to  mind  one  thing,  and  persevere  in 
it — was  what  Dr.  Bell  impressed  upon  others  in  his  course  through 
life. 

When  Andrew  Bell  had  gone  through  the  ordinary  course  at  St 
Andrews  with  more  than  ordinary  diligence  and  success,  having  re- 
ceived some  offers  from  Virginia  which  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
accept,  he  embarked  for  America  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age.  Of  the 
first  fivB  years  of  his  residence  in  America  little  is  known,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  engaged  in  tuition  for  the  most,  if  not  the  whole  of 
that  time.  In  1779  he  engaged  as  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Garter  Braxton,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  West  Point,  Virginia,  where 
he  continued  about  two  years,  and  then,  in  consequence  of  the  politi- 
cal state  of  the  province,  he  thought  proper  to  return  to  his  own 
country;  and  Mr.  Braxton  sent  his  two  younger  sons  under  his  care 
to  Europe.  Mr.  Bell  superintended  their  studies  at  St  Andrews,  and 
attended  the  classes  with  them,  being  thus  at  once  their  tutor  and 
their  fellow  student  He  made  himself  their  companion  and  their 
friend,  and  obtained  their  confidence  in  the  highest  degree.  After 
their  studies  had  been  persevered  in  little  more  than  two  years,  Mr. 
Bell  had  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  to  the  father,  that  his  sons 
had  obtained  prizes  for  essays  for  more  than  ordinary  merit. 

During  this  period  Mr.  Bell  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  George 
Berkeley,  Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  son  of  the  celebrated  Bishop 
Berkeley.  He  had  resided  about  three  years  in  St  AndreWs  for  the 
education  of  his  son,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  ofiiciating  to  a  congre- 
gation of  Episcopalians  in  his  own  house,  of  which  Mr.  Bell  seems  to 
have  been  a  member.  This  Dr.  Berkeley  encouraged  Mr.  Bell  to 
take  orders  in  the  English  church,  and  promised  to  render  him  all 
the  good  offices  in  his  power.     Accordingly  he  was  ordained  deacon 
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in  1784,  and  priest  in  August,  1785.  He  was  engaged  for  some  time 
as  minister  of  the  Episcopal  chapel,  Leith,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
him  that  he  should  go  to  India,  where  there  was  every  probabilty 
that  he  might  turn  his  talents  and  acquirements  to  good  account  as  a 
philosophical  lecturer,  and  in  the  way  of  tuition.  A  friend  named 
t)empeter,  who  was  under  considerable  obligations  to  his  father, 
Bailie  Bell,  offered  him  a  passage  to  Bengal,  and  promised  him  in- 
troduction to  persons  in  authority  there.  This  opportunity  of  ad- 
vancing himself  Mr.  Bell  thankfully  took,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
currence of  all  his  friends.  Mr.  Dempster,  omitting  nothing  that 
could  contribute  to  Mr.  Bell's  success  in  India,  thought  it  fitting  that 
he  should  be  dignified  with  a  doctor's  degree,  and  applied  for  one  to 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  Not  apprehending  difficulty  of  any 
kind  upon  such  an  occasion,  the  degree  for  which  he  asked  was  that 
of  doctor  of  laws ;  but  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  and  to  Mr.  Bell's 
disappointment,  he  received  that  of  doctor  of  medicine.  It  was  found 
upon  inquiry,  that  by  the  regulations  of  that  university,  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  was  the  one  they  always  give  to  men  eminent  for  their  lite- 
erary  qualifications  without  following  any  professional  line,  and  that 
they  reserve  that  of  LL.D.  for  men  in  the  highest  rank,  who  have 
been  eminently  serviceable  to  their  country  or  to  the  university.  He 
left  Scotland  in  November,  1786. 

Dr.  Bell  arrived  at  Madras  in  June,  and  whilst  there,  he  received  a 
proposal  which  induced  him  to  continue  where  he  was,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  Calcutta.  Measures  had  recently  been  set  on  foot  at 
this  presidency,  for  establishing  a  Military  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  for 
the  relief  of  orphans  and  other  distressed  male  children  of  the  mili- 
tary on  the  coast  of  Coromandel ;  and  the  committee  for  carrying 
this  purpose  into  effect,  looking  upon  Dr.  Bell  to  be  **  a  person  emi- 
nently qualified  to  superintend  the  education  of  children,"  proposed 
to  the  government  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  remain  at  Madras. 
He  soon  afler  obtained  the  deputy-chaplainships  of  several  European 
regiments,  and  delivered,  during  the  following  year,  two  courses  of 
philosophical  lectures  at  Madras,  for  which  he  had  brought  out  the 
requisite  apparatus.  He  then  repeated  the  same  course  at  Calcutta, 
and  returned  to  Madras,  where  he  obtained  other  clerical  appoint- 
ments. In  April,  1780,  his  friends  obtained  from  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors his  nomination  to  be  one  of  the  chaplains  under  the  presidency 
of  Madras. 

When  Dr.  Bell  took  upon  himself  the  superintendency  of  the  Asy- 
lum, he  found  one  master  and  two  ushers  employed  in  teaching  less 
than  20  buys.     These  boys  were  not  all  arranged  in  classes,  and  of 
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those  who  were,  he  was  told  that  it  was  impossible  to  teach  them  to 
take  places.  One  lesson  a  day  was  as  much  as  could  usually  be  ex- 
acted from  them,  and  sometimes  only  one  in  two  or  three  days.  In- 
deed, the  teachers  themselves  had  every  thing  to  learn  relating  to 
the  management  of  a  school.  They  were  men  who  had  never  been 
'  trained  in  tuition,  but  were  taken  ffom  very  different  occupations ;  he  . 
found  it,  he  says,  beyond  measure  difficult  to  bring  them  into  his  own 
views,  and  convince  them  how  impossible  it  was  that  the  school  could 
be  properly  conducted,  or  the  boys  improve  as  they  ought,  without  | 

order  and  inflexible,  but  mild  discipline.     It  was  not  less  difficult  to  ^ 

impress  them  with  the  necessity  of  an  earnest  and  constant  attention 
to  the  behavior  of  the  boys,  and  the  importance  of  inculcating  upon 
them  on  all  occasions  a  sense  of  their  moral  duties,  as  the  only  means 
of  correcting  the  miserable  maxims  and  habits  in  which  most  of  them 
bad  hitherto  been  bred  up.  He  found  also,  that  whenever  he  had 
succeeded  in  qualifying  a  man  for  performing  his  business  as  an  usher 
in  the  school,  he  had  qualified  him  for  situations  in  which  a  much 
higher  salary  might  be  obtained  with  far  less  pains.  These  men, 
therefore,  were  either  discontented  with  their  situation  because  they  ^ 

werB  unfit  for  it,  or,  having  been  made  fit,  become  discontented  with 
an  appointment  which  was  then  below  their  deserts.  It  was,  how- 
ever, mainly  with  their  incapacity,  and  the  obstinacy  which  always 
accompanied  it,  that  Dr.  3^11  had  to  contend  at  first.  He  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  want  of  discipline,  and  the  imperfect  instruction  in 
every  part  of  the  school ;  but  more  particularly  with  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  the  younger  boys,  and  the  unreasonable  length  of  time  con- 
sumed in  teaching  them  their  letters.  They  were  never  able  to  pro- 
ceed without  the  constant  aid  of  an  usher,  and,  with  that  aid,  months 
were  wasted  before  the  difficulties  of  the  alphabet  were  got  over. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when,  happening  in  a  morning  ride  to 
pass  by  a  Malabar  school,  he  observed  the  children  seated  on  the 
ground,  and  writing  with  their  fingers  in  sand,  which  had,  for  that 
purpose,  been  strewn  before  them.  He  hastened  home,  repeating  to 
himself  as  he  went,  eup>]xa,  "  I  have  discovered  it ;"  and  gave  imme- 
diate orders  to  the  usher  of  the  lowest  classes  to  teach  the  alphabet 
in  the  same  manner,  with  this  difference  only  from  the  Malabar  mode, 
that  the  sand  was  strewn  upon  a  board.  These  orders  were  either  disre- 
garded, or  so  carelessly  executed,  as  if  they  were  thought  not  worth 
regarding ;  and  after  frequent  admonitions  and  repeated  trials  made 
without  either  expectation  or  wish  of  succeeding,  the  usher  at  last  de- 
clared it  was  impossible  to  teach  the  boys  in  that  way.  If  he  had 
acted  on  this  occasion  in  good  will,  and  with  merely  common  ability, 
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Dr.  Bell  might  never  have  cried,  "  I  have  discovered  it,"  a  second 
time.  But  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose  by  the 
obstinacy  of  others,  nor  to  be  baffled  in  it  by  their  incapacity ;  baffled, 
however,  he  was  now  sensible  that  he  must  be,  if  he  depended  for  the 
execution  of  his  plans  on  the  will  and  ability  of  those  over  whose 
minds  he  had  no  command.  He  bethought  himself  of  employing  a 
*  boy,  on  whose  obedience,  disposition,  and  cleverness  he  could  rely, 
and  giving  him  charge  of  the  alphabet  class.  The  lad's  name  was 
John  Frisken ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  private  soldier,  had  learned  his 
letters  in  the  asylum,  and  was  then  about  eight  years  old.  Dr.  Bell 
laid  the  strongest  injunctions  upon  him  to  follow  his  instructions; 
saying,  he  should  look  to  him  for  the  success  of  the  simple  and  easy 
method  which  was  to  be  pursued,  and  hold  him  responsible  for  it 
What  the  usher  had  pronounced  to  be  impossible,  this  lad  succeeded 
in  effecting  without  any  difficulty.  The  alphabet  was  now  as  much 
better  taught,  as  till  then  it  had  been  worse  than  any  other  part  of 
the  boys'  studies ;  and  Frisken,  in  consequence,  was  appointed  per- 
manent teacher  of  that  class. 

Though  Dr.  Bell  did  not  immediately  perceive  the  whole  import- 
ance of  this  successful  experiment,  he  proceeded  in  the  coui^e  into 
which  he  had  been,  as  it  were,  compelled.  What  Frisken  had  ac- 
cx>mplished  with  the  alphabet  class,  might,  in  like  manner,  be  done 
with  those  next  in  order  by  boys  selected,  as  he  had  been,  for  their 
aptitude  to  learn  and  to  teach.  Accordingly,  he  appointed  boys  as 
assistant  teachers  to  some  of  the  lower  classes,  giving,  however,  to 
Frisken,  the  charge  of  superintending  both  the  assistants  and  their 
classes,  because  of  his  experience  and  the  readiness  with  which  he 
apprehended  and  executed  whatever  was  required  from  him.  This 
talent,  indeed,  the  lad  possessed  in  such  perfection,  that  Dr.  Bell  did 
not  hesitate  to  throw  upon  him  the  entire  responsibility  of  this  part 
of  the  school.  The  same  improvement  was  now  manifested  in  those 
classes  as  had  taken  place  in  teaching  the  alphabet.  This  he  attribu- 
ted to  the  diligence  and  fidelity  with  which  his  little  friends,  as  he 
used  to  call  them,  performed  his  orders.  To  them  a  smile  of  appro- 
bation was  no  mean  reward,  and  a  look  of  displeasure  sufficient  pun- 
ishment. Even  in  this  stage  he  felt  confident,  that  nothing  more  was 
wanting  to  bring  the  school  into  such  a  state  as  he  had  always  pro- 
pof^ed  to  himself,  than  to  carry  through  the  whole  of  the  plan  upon 
which  he  was  now  proceeding.  And  this,  accordingly,  was  done. 
The  experiment  which,  from  necessity,  had  been  tried  at  first  with 
one  class,  was  systematically  extended  to  all  the  others  in  progres- 
sion; and,  what  is   most  important  with  scholastic  improvement, 
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moral  improvement,  not  less,  in  consequence  of  the  syBtem,  is  said  to 
have  kept  pace.  For  the  assistant  teachers,  being  invested  with  au- 
thority, not  because  of  their  standing  in  the  school,  retained  their 
influence  at  all  times,  and  it  was  their  business  to  interpose  whenever 
their  interferencie  was  necessary ;  such  interference  prevented  all  that 
tyranny  and  ill  usage  from  which  so  much  of  the  evil  connected  with 
boarding  schools  arises ;  and  all  that  mischief  in  which  some  boys  are 
engaged  by  a  mischievous  disposition,  more  by  mere  wantonness,  and 
a  still  greater  number  by  the  example  of  their  companions.  The  boys 
were  thus  rendered  inoffensive  toward  others,  and  among  themselves ; 
and  this  gentle  preventive  discipline  made  them,  in  its  sure  oonse* 
quences,  contented  and  happy.  A  boy  was  appointed  over  each  class 
to  marshal  them  when  they  went  to  church  or  walked  out,  and  to  see 
that  they  duly  performed  the  operations  of  combing  and  washing 
themselves.  Ten  boys  were  appointed  daily  to  dean  the  school* 
rooms,  and  wait  upon  the  others  at  their  meals.  Twice  a  week  during 
the  hot  season,  and  once  a  week  during  the  monsoon  season,  they 
were  marched  by  an  usher  to  the  tank,  and  there  they  bathed  by 
classes.  As  to  any  purposes  of  instruction,  the  master  and  ushers 
were  ftow  virtually  superseded. 

The  precise  date  of  that  experiment  which  led  to  the  general  intro- 
duction of  boy  teachers  can  not  be  ascertained ;  but  that  these  teach- 
ers had  been  introduced  in  1791,  or  early  in  the  following  year,  is 
certain.  In  private  letters,  written  to  his  friends  in  Europe,  Dr.  Bell 
relates  the  progress  of  his  improvements  step  by  step,  and  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  his  own  mind  by  the  complete  success  of  his 
exertions  in  a  favorite  pursuit  These  letters  show  also  how  soon  he 
became  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  system  which  he  was  develop- 
ing and  bringing  to  maturity.  The  school  was  opened  in  1789. 
During  the  next  two  years  the  great  interest  which  he  took  in  what- 
ever concerned  it  appears  in  his  correspondence ;  but  nothing  is  said 
of  any  new  or  specific  method  of  instruction.  This  is  first  mentioned 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Adamson  of  St.  Andrews,  dated  May  26,  1792,  in 
which  he  says : — **  In  the  course  of  two  years  I  have  had  boys  taught 
to  speak,  and  write,  and  spell  English,  and  to  advance  in  arithmetic. 
Many  of  them  write  beautifully.  But  the  great  lesson  is,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  maxims  and  breeding  of  the  country,  to  speak  truth,  and 
to  leave  off  deceit.  The  conduct  of  the  school,  which  is  entirely  in 
my  own  hands,  is  particular.  Every  boy  is  either  a  master  or  a 
scholar,  and  generally  both.  He  teaches  one  boy,  while  another 
teaches  him.  The  success  has  been  rapid.  Native  mothers,  who, 
when  they  first  brought  their  sons,  went  through   the  ceremony 
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of  mourning  for  them,  ply  us  now  with  every  species  of  importunity 
to  have  their  younger  children  admitted.  A  temporary  provision  is 
made  f6r  the  admission  of  the  sons  of  living  officers  as  boarders ;  the 
institution  is  so  popular,  that  we  have  already  more  than  30  boys, 
'white  and  blue,  of  this  description,  though  they  are  subjected  to  the 
very  same  treatment,  dress,  discipline,  and  diet,  as  the  poor  orphans. 
And  this  I  consider  as  the  best  commendation  of  the  asylum."  The 
more  his  method  was  brought  into  operation,  the  more  sensible  he 
now  became  of  its  importance.  **  The  school,''  he  says,  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Rudd,  *^  is  conducted  on  principles  which  it  has  cost  me  great 
trouble  to  establish,  and  to  inculcate  upon  the  schoolmaster  and  ush- 
ers. I  have  already  seen  its  happy  eflfects,  and  feel  a  pleasing  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  what  has  seldom  been  done — reared  a  work 
in  some  respects  new,  and  differing  from  all  institutions  of  the  kind  I 
know  of — and  having  done  this  by  means  of  such  agents  as  are  always 
at  command.  The  progress  of  my  pupils  is  beyond  what  you  would 
believe  in  Europe.  I  have  bound  out  a  boy,  a  clerk  in  a  most  re- 
spectable department,  and  for  five  years  only,  who,  in  little  more  than 
twelve  months  after  he  began  to  learn  his  A,  B,  C,  wrote,  read,  and 
ciphered  well.  You  would  be  astonished  at  the  sight  of  my  ]%ung- 
sters,  of  six,  seven,  and  eight  years  old ;  and  yet,  I  have  only  accom- 
plished three-fourths  of  the  task  I  had  prescribed  to  myself  with 
regard  to  this  school.  When  the  other  part  is  once  done,  I  shall 
think  I  liave  finished  a  great  work,  and  have  a  right  to  enjoy  another 
climate." 

About  this  period  circumstances  connected  with  the  economy  of 
the  institution,  which  had,  for  some  time,  been  a  cause  of  much  un- 
easiness to  Dr.  Bell,  deprived  him  of  their  consequences  of  these 
directors,  and  brought  the  principle  of  what  has  since  been  called  the 
Madras  system  so  fully  into  action,  that  the  whole  business  of  instruc- 
tion was,  for  a  time,  carried  on  exclusively  by  the  boys  themselves. 
The  master  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted,  and  he  was 
succeeded  pro  tempore  by  the  usher,  who  was  the  only  teacher  there 
at  that  time,  except  the  boys  themselves,  and  who  was  required  also 
to  take  charge  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  school.  In  an  official 
letter  upon  this  subject  from  Dr.  Bell  to  the  acting  secretary,  he  says, 
^  Let  me  add,  that  having  had  the  charge  of  this  school  almost  six 
years,  from  its  infancy,  and  feeling  all  that  interest  in  its  welfare 
which  arises  from  my  situation,  from  the  years  I  have  spent,  and  the 
toil  I  have  bestowed  upon  this  favorite  object,  I  can  not  conceal  my 
joy  and  satisfaction  in  observing  that  since  the  late  dereliction  of  our 
masters,  the  school  has  improved  bevond  what  it  had  ever  before 
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done  in  the  same  period,  t^os  verifying  to  me  more  and  more  what 
its  state  will  be  when  the  masters  and  ushers  enter  heartily  into  the 
interests  ^nd  right  tuition  of  our  young  family.  A  new  teacher  from 
among  the  boys,  whom  I  had  trained  for  the  purpose,  bad  been  in- 
troduced ;  and  the  more  the  boys  teach  themselves  and  one  another, 
the  greater  I  have  always  found  their  improvement ;  nor  has  their 
comfort  in  every  other  point  of  view  been  less  promoted."  The  letter 
then  proceeded  to  commend  certain  of  the  boys  for  the  ability  and 
alacrity  with  which  they  performed  their  part  as  teachers,  particularly 
Frisken,  who,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  was  teaching  all  the  younger 
classes,  upwards  of  fifty  boys,  amounting  to  a  third  of  the  whole 
school. 

Dr.  Bell,  having  resigned  his  charge  as  Superintendent  of  the  Mili- 
tary Male  Orphan  Asylum  at  Madras  to  his  successor  Mr.  Kerr,  sailed 
in  August,  1796,  for  England,  where  he  arrived  in  February  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Before  he  quitted  India  he  drew  up  a  compendium 
of  the  annual  reports  of  the  asylum,  with  a  summary  of  his  new  mode 
of  instruction  and  discipline.  This,  with  considerable  additions,  he 
published  in  England  toward  the  end  of  1*797,  under  the  title  ^^  An 
Expefiment  in  Education^  made  at  the  Male  Asylum  at  Madras^  sug- 
gesting a  system  by  which  a  School  or  Family  may  teach  itself^  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Master  or  Parent^  **  What  he  meant  by 
the  system,"  says  Dr.  Sou  they,  in  a  small  volume  published  in  1812, 
and  entitled  "  The  Origin,  Nature,  and  Object  of  the  New  *  System 
of  jEducation"  *'  is  apparent  both  from  the  title  and  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  pamphlet — not  writing  in  sand,  nor  syllabic  reading,  nor  any 
of  the  improvements  in  detail,  but  the  main  principle  and  main  spring 
of  the  whole — the  new  mode  of  conducting  a  school  by  the  medium 
of  the  scholars  themselves.  Had  Dr.  Bell  done  no  more  than  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  this  system,  and  publish*  it  to  the  world,  he  would 
have  done  enough." 

The  publication  of  Dr.  BeiPs  pamphlet,  of  which  he  sent  copies  to 
most  of  the  influential  persons  in  the  kingdom,  led  to  the  first  ado{>- 
tion  of  his  system  in  England,  in  1798,  by  Samuel  Nichols,  master  of 
St.  Botolph's,  Aldgate,  the  oldest  Protestant  parochial  school  in  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Nichols  received  the  tract,  March  12th,  1798,  and  only 
waited  the  consent  of  the  committee,  which  assembled  on  the  2nd 
of  April  following,  when  he  instantly  commenced  teaching  in  sand, 
classing,  and  other  methods  pointed  out  in  it ;  and  in  1811  uud  1812, 
writing  to  a  trustee  of  the  school,  the  gentleman  who  had  originally 

*  An  account  of  just  ihis  system  appeared  in  (he  English  language  in  1656,  in  a  translation 
of  Delia  Valla's  ^'TraveU  in  India." 
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presented  bim  with  a  copy  of  the  Madras  Report,  he  says,  "  I  became 
an  admirer  of  Dr.  Bell's  plan  the  moment  you  honored  me  with  its 
perusal,  and  have  considered  it  ever  since  a  most  delightful  and  en- 
couraging method  of  instruction,  *  *  *  This  school  has  been 
literally  upon  the  Madras  system  from  the  time  you  first  delivered 
Dr.  Bell's  book  into  my  hands  in  1798.*' 

The  second  practical  experiment  of  the  system  was  in  1*799,  in  the 
schools  at  Kendal,  by  Dr.  Briggs,  an  eminent  physician  and  mayor 
of  that  town.  In  these  schools  the  elder  girls  were  instructed  in  sew- 
ing, knitting,  spinning,  and  household  work,  and  the  boys  in  different 
trades,  and  the  scholastic  department  was  conducted  by  a  master 
aged  18,  and  an  usher  of  14,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  more 
intelligent  boys  as  monitors,  was  found  fully  adequate  to  the  task. 
The  experiment  of  giving  occasional  lessons  in  geography  was  also 
made  here ;  and  **  many  peraons,"  observes  a  visitor,  "  may  doubt,  as 
I  did,  the  propriety  of  making  this  a  part  of  the  education  of  poor 
children ;  but  I  found  that  those  who  answered  best  at  this  examina- 
tion were  the  same  who  carried  off  the  prizes  of  industry,  and  I  had 
reason  to  believe  that,  from  the  information  and  pleasure  they  re- 
ceived in  this  instance,  they  transferred  a  spirit  and  energy  to  all 
their  occupations." 

In  1801,  Dr.  Bell  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Swanage,  a  vil- 
lage in  Dorsetshire,  famous  for  its  quarries  of  Purbeck  stone,  situate 
close  to  the  sea,  with  a  population  of  about  1400.  He  constantly 
attended  the  Sunday  school,  but  seems  at  first  to  have  satisfied  him- 
self with  going  from  class  to  class,  hearing  them  their  lessons,  and 
asking  them  questions  or  explaining  passages,  and  to  have  waited  till 
a  favorable  opportunity  occurred  for  introducing  his  own  system. 
This  he  effected  nearly  a  year  after,  in  1802,  when  he  divided  the 
school  into  two — one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls — and  bestowed 
much  time  and  attention  on  their  organization,  although  he  still  pro- 
ceeded cautiously.  He  first  appointed  monitors  to  some  of  the  classes, 
and  introduced  by  degrees  the  simpler  practices,  until  in  courso 
of  time  he  had  established  the  system  as  far  as  he  then  found  it  prac- 
ticable, which,  however,  was  not  done  without  much  trouble.  He 
organized  also  a  school  of  industry  for  the  manufacture  of  straw  plait, 
on  the  Madras  system,  arranging  the  scholars  according  to  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  their  work,  and  appointed  monitors  to  each  class. 
The  fii'st  part  of  each  day  was  devoted  to  instructing  the  children  in 
reading,  writing,  &c.,  and  the  remainder  to  the  primary  object  of  the 
school.  These  attempts  to  establish  that  manufacture  at  Swanage 
proved  eventually  so  successful,  that  it  is  said  that  from  4,000  to 
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5,000  bonnets  have  been  annually  sold,  and  plait  sufficient  for  from 
8,000  to  10,000  more. 

In  1804,  whilst  thus  eng^aged  in  the  introduction  of  his  new  system 
at  Swanage,  Dr.  Bell  received  a  letter  from  Joseph  Lancaster,  expres- 
sive of  his  desire  to  have  some  personal  communication  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  education.  Lancaster's  first  commencement  as  school- 
master had  been  at  his  father's  house  in  London,  in  1798,  when  eigh- 
teen years  of  age.  His  scholars  soon  amounted  to  eighty,  which 
number  for  several  years  increased  or  diminished,  according  to  the 
parents'  ability  to  pay  the  weekly  sum  of  4d.  for  each  child.  Of  this, 
his  first  establishment,  he  says  that  he  had  for  several  years  essayed 
to  introduce  into  it  a  better  system  of  tuition,  and  every  attempt  had 
failed.  In  1801,  he  opened  a  large  free  school  in  the  Borough,  and 
he  seems  to  have  lost  no  time  in  availing  himself  of  the  "  Madras  Re- 
port." In  1802,  he  says: — *^ Tuition  in  this  school  is  conducted 
solely  by  the  senior  boys  employed  as  teachers ;  the  master  treating 
them  with  peculiar  attention,  and  not  sparing  suitable  encouragement 
when  merited."  And  he  states  that,  owing  to  these  advantages,  he 
has  no  more  labor  with  250  children  than  he  had  formerly  with  80, 
and  can  do  them  superior  justice  in  tuition.  Hitherto  he  had  made 
no  reference  to  the  source  whence  his  improvements  were  derived ; 
but  in  1803,  he  acknowledged  in  a  pamphlet  that  he  had  adopted 
several  useful  hints  from  a  tract  published  by  Dr.  Bell  in  1797,  add- 
ing, "  I  much  regret  that  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the  beauty  of  his 
sjrstem  till  somewhat  advanced  in  my  plan ;  if  I  had  known  it,  it 
would  have  saved  me  much  trouble,  and  some  retrograde  movements. 
As  a  confirmation  of  the  goodness  of  Dr.  BelFs  plan,  I  have  succeeded 
with  one  nearly  similar  in  a  school  attended  by  almost  300  boys." 
In  his  above  mentioned  letter  to  Dr.  Bell,  in  1804,  he  writes: — ^'I 
was  formerly  assistant  at  two  schools,  one  a  boarding,  the  other  a  day 
school.  Of  course  I  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  defects  attend- 
ant on  the  old  system  of  tuition  in  both  kinds  of  schools.  I  began  a 
day  school  in  1798.  The  methods  I  pursued  soon  became  popular, 
and  people  sent  their  children  in  crowds.  This  plunged  me  into  a 
dilemma  ;  the  common  modes  of  tuition  did  not  apply ;  and  in  puz- 
zling myself  what  to  do,  I  stumbled  upon  a  plan  similar  to  thine ; 
not,  however,  meeting  thy  book  till  1800."  It  may  be  observed, 
that  these  and  other  public  acknowledgments,  though  perhaps  some- 
what tardy,  are  sufficiently  explicit,  except  where  he  says  ^he  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  beauty  of  Dr.  Bell's  system,  till  somewhat 
advanced  in  his  own  ;"  whereas  it  has  been  shown  that  he  only  com- 
menced teaching  in  1798 ;  that  he  had  essayed,  during  several  years, 
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to  introdaoe  a  better  system  of  tuition  into  his  school,  and  failed ; 
and  that,  in  1800,  a  copy  of  the  Madras  report  fell  in  his  way. 
Granting,  however,  that  he  might  possibly  have  stumbled  upon  a 
plan  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  BelPs  before  he  had  seen  the  Madras 
report,  this  can  not  affect  the  doctor's  prior  claim ;  for  his  system  was 
discovered  and  matured  at  Madras  between  1789  and  1796,  and  the 
report  of  it  published  in  London  in  1797,  the  year  before  Lancaster 
opened  a  school  of  any  kind. 

In  consequence  of  Dr.  BelPs  reply  to  the  letter  above  alluded  to, 
Lancaster  visited  him  at  the  end  of  1804,  and  it  is  related  that,  on 
his  arrival  at  Swanage,  he  eagerly  inquired  of  the  first  person  he 
met  if  Dr.  Bell  was  at  home,  saying,  **  He  would  go  to  Madras  to  see 
him."  He  remained  there  several  days,  and  had  much  conversation 
with  the  doctor,  who,  in  a  letter  written  about  a  year  later,  says : 
"Mr.  L.  interrogated  me  also  about  my  mode  of  training  teachers, 
and  seemed  not  disposed  on  this  point  to  copy,  as  he  did  in  every 
other.  My  teachers  were  trained  as  every  other  boy  in  the  school 
was,  and  selected  according  to  their  abilities.  Every  child  in  the 
school  witnessed  every  process  in  the  mode^^f  conducting  matters,  and 
understood  it  well.  But  this  did  not  answer  his  purpose  of  raising 
money  by  a  new  and  additional  subscription.  Nothing  was  ever  so 
burlesque  as  his  forming  his  teachers  by  lectures  on  the  passions.  Let 
his  teachers,  created  by  his  Promethean  fire  in  one  year,  enter  upon 
their  task — what  can  they  do,  or  what  would  my  liftle  teachers  have 
done,  without  a  man  of  age,  authority,  influence,  and  ascendency,  to 
direct  their  operations,  and  to  keep  them  steady  to  their  purpose  ? 
It  is  by  attending  the  school,  seeing  what  is  going  on  there,  and  tak- 
ing a  share  in  the  office  of  tuition,  that  teachers  are  to  be  formed, 
and  not  by  lectures  and  abstract  instruction.  Even  in  the  plainest 
practical  points,  yon  can  not  expect  to  be  understood  but  by  the  most 
minute  details."  In  another  letter  Dr.  B.  observes : — **  That,  though 
Mr.  L.  does  not  and  can  not  claim  the  palm  of  originality  for  his  sys- 
tem of  tuition,  yet  he  has  displayed  much  originality,  both  in  its  ap- 
plication and  his  individual  improvements,  and  much  contrivance  in 
adapting  it  to  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  youth  under  his 
charge."  Lancaster  undoubtedly  contributed  much  toward  bringing 
the  system  forward  into  general  notice  sooner  than  might  otherwise 
have  happened,  but  his  merit  chiefly  consisted  in  being  the  first  to 
exhibit  it  in  this  country  on  the  scale  for  which  it  was  fitted,  and 
where  alone  its  peculiar  powers  could  be  brought  into  full  acUon. 
His  zeal,  ingenuity,  and  perseverance,  deserved  high  praise,  and  this 
they  obtained.    He  seems,  however,  not  only  to  have  confounded  the 
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principle  of  tuition  by  the  scholars  themselves  with  the  minor  prac- 
tices, but  to  have  conceived  that  it  was  to  his  fertility  of  invention  in 
these  matters  that  his  success  was  chiefly  owing.  He  had  so  overlaid 
the  system  with  minor  practices,  new  modes  of  punishment  (many  of 
them  whimsical  in  the  extreme,  and  some  of  them  of  the  most  degra- 
ding character,)  orders  of  merit,  medals,  badges,  &c.,  that  the  grand 
principle  was  hardly  to  be  discovered.  But  these  are  nothing  more 
than  '^individual  inventions  or  contrivances,  which  may  be  multiplied 
and  diversified  at  plea^re,  and  even  set  aside,  without  essentially  i 

affecting  the  character  of  the  system,  which  is  entirely  independent  | 

of  them."  ' 

Early  in  1805,  Dr.  Bell  published  a  second  edition  of  his  pamphlet 
of  1797,  containing  an  explanation  of  the  Madras  system,  with  addi- 
tions, and  shortly  afterwards,  being  in  London,  he  visited  Lancaster's 
school  in  the  Borough.  In  September  a  correspondence  commenced 
between  him  and  Mrs.  Trimmer,  to^whom,  in  a  great  measure,  it  was 
owing,  that  he  was  eventually  induced  to  leave  his  retirement  at 
Swanage.  In  consequence  of  the  information  obtained  from  her,  he 
b<^an  to  feel  anxious  to  assist  personally,  in  the  dissemination  of  his 
system,  and  to  remain  no  longer  a  mere  passive  spex;tator  of  what  was 
going  forward. 

In  1806,  he  received  an  application  from  the  trustees  of  a  charity 
school  in  Whitechapel,  who  were  desirous  of  information,  to  assist 
them  in  introducing  his  system  into  that  parish,  and  in  August 
of  that  year  he  went  to  London,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  school.  The  exhibition  of  the  powers  of  the  system  at 
Whitechapel  had  so  powerful  an  effect  upon  Mr.  Davis,  of  Ley  ton- 
stone,  one  of  the  trustees,  that  he  determined,  with  some  assistance, 
to  found  and  endow  a  school  at  Gower's  Walk,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  advantage  of  uniting  industry  with  the  ordinary  ele- 
ments of  education  given  to  tne  laboring  classes,  and  also  of  affording 
Dr.  Bell  a  place  where  he  might  be  independently  supported  in  the 
practice  of  his  admirable  invention.  The  foundation  of  the  school 
was  laid  in  June,  1807,  and  the  whole  expense,  amounting  to  £5,000, 
was  borne  by  Mr.  Davis,  with  the  exception  of  £661  ;  and  he  also 
endowed  it  with  £2,000.  As  it  was  intended  to  be  a  school  of  indus- 
try, shoemaking  was  first  tried,  which,  however,  did  not  succeed  well, 
owing,,  perhaps,  to  its  being  of  so  sedentary  a  nature.  Printing  was 
then  introduced,  the  master  having  been  engaged  previously  in  that 
business;  and  the  result  is  thus  spoken  of  in  1809  : — "  The  printing 
is  very  profitable  ;  but  what  is  more  important,  it  trains  up  the  boys 
in  active  and  useful  habits,  and  at  the  same  time  facilit^ites  all  the 
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other  objects  of  the  institution,  by  being  a  great  instrument  of  disci- 
])!ine.  The  boys  consider  the  work  as  highly  amusing,  as  well  as 
being  the  means  of  obtaining  rewards;  and  therefore  a  boy  roust 
have  a  very  good  character  for  diligence,  attention,  and  proficiency 
in  school,  and  for  orderly  and  moral  conduct  out  of  school,  before 
he  is  allowed  to  be  on  the  list  of  workers."  The  introduction  of 
printing  after  some  time  proved  so  profitable,  that  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  institution  were  defrayed  by  it,  as  well  as  a  fund  laid 
by  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  other  trades  into  the  school. 
Various  other  schools  were  meantime  springing  up  under  the  Madras 
system. 

A  charity  school  was  commenced  at  Lambeth,  under  the  auspices 
of  Archbishop  Sutton,  which  was  organized  by  Dr.  Bell,  who  in  May, 

■ 

1807,  obtained  a  license  to  be  absent  from  Swanage  for  two  years. 
The  archbishop  took  much  interest  in  the  diffusion  of  the  system,  and 
about  this  time  accepted  from  Dr.  Bell  2,000  copies  of  his  "  Analyisis 
of  his  Experiment  in  Education^^  for  the  purpose  of  distribution 
Hmong  his  clergy.  In  August,  1807,  he  was  engaged  in  modeling 
tiie  schools  at  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea,  upon  his  own  sys- 
tem. They  contained  at  this  time  1,000  children,  and  afterwards 
1,250;  and  being  under  the  especial  patronage  of  the  crown,  and 
government  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Dr.  B. 
was  employing  his  services  under  the  highest  sanction  in  the  state,  as 
at  Lambeth  under  the  highest  in  the  church. 

While  the  Madras  system  was  progressing  in  and  near  London,  it 
was  also  adopted  in  more  distant  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in 
Ireland  and  the  West  Indies.  It  was  introduced  at  Winchester 
through  the  Rev.  F.  Iremonger,  in  Shropshire  and  in  Staffordshire. 
The  first  application  to  Dr.  Bell  from  Ireland  was  made  by  Mr.  R.  L. 
Edgeworth  in  October,  1806,  who  stated  that  he  had  been  appointed 
one  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  probable  means  of  extending 
the  benefits  of  education  among  the  people  in  Ireland,  and  requested 
some  hints  on  the  subject  He  wrote  at  great  length  in  reply,  but 
the  substance  of  his  letter  is  contained  in  the  following  abridgment : 
*^  There  is  only  one  book  which  I  have  studied,  and  which  I  take  the 
liberty  to  recommend  to  you.  It  is  a  book  in  which  I  have  learned 
all  I  have  taught,  and  in  which  you  will  find  infinitely  more.  It  is 
open  to  all,  and  only  requires  time,  patience,  and  perseverance,  with 
a  dash  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  the  perusal.  In  reading  this  book, 
my  way  is  to  submit  every  hint  which  it  suggests  to  the  test  of  ex- 
perience. I  was  lately  occupied  in  new  modeling  the  charity  schools 
of  Whitechapel  on  the  simple  principle  of  the  Madras  Asylum.     When 
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I  entered  the  school,  I  said  before  all  present,  diat  at  the  saroe  time 
I  was  going  to  assist  the  scholars  in  educating  themselves,  I  was  also 
to  seek  instruction  at  their  hands.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  I  had  oc- 
casion to  mark  two  boys,  who  fell  upon  improvements  of  my  prac- 
tices in  the  asylum.  It  is  thus,  if  I  were  allowed  to  follow  the  bent 
of  my  own  inclination  in  the  superintendence  of  a  large  seminary,  I 
would  seek  to  fill  up  the  outlines  of  my  plan  with  subsidiary  practices. 
Our  Saviour  tells  us,  that  if  we  would  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  we  must  become  as  little  children.  It  is  thus  that  among  chil- 
dren, and  from  them,  and  by  becoming  as  one  of  them,  we  are  to  learn 
Uiose  simple  doctrines  of  nature  and  truth,  innate  in  them,  or  which 
readily  occur  to  their  minds,  as  yet  unbiased  by  authority,  prejudice, 
or  custom.  It  is  in  this  school  of  nature  and  truth,  pointed  out  by 
th^  Son  of  God,  himself  God,  that  I  seek  for  knowledge.  It  is  among 
the  children  and  youth  of  the  school,  not  among  their  masters,  some- 
times as  prejudiced,  bigoted,  and  perverse,  as  their  scholars  are  ingen- 
uous, ingenious,  and  teachable.  It  is  in  this  book,  I  have  said,  that 
I  have  acquired  what  I  know ;  and  it  is  in  this  book  I  have  recom* 
mended  you  to  study — a  school  full  of  children.'*^ 

Dr.  Bell  commenced  his  labors  in  the  county  of  Durham  in  1 808, 
This  led  to  his  introduction  to  the  bishop  of  that  diocese,  and  was  the 
primary  step  to  his  appointment  to  the  mastership  of  Sherburn  Hos- 
pital, to  which,  upon  his  resigning  Swanage,  he  was  collated  in  May, 
1809.  The  process  of  his  system,  though  at  first  slow  and  gradual, 
had  now  rapidly  quickened,  and  numberless  coadjutors  and  advocates 
were  continually  springing  up.  Still  something  was  wanting  to  ren- 
der its  diffusion  universal  Individual  exertion  could  not  accomplish 
this ;  and  its  most  active  supporters  were  becoming  awakened  to  the 
necessity  of  union.  Applications  for  schoolmasters  were  made  almost 
daily ;  and  though  Swanage  had  supplied  some,  and  the  various  in- 
stitutions into  which  the  system  had  been  introduced,  were  sending 
out  others,  still  the  supply  was  far  from  adequate  to  the  demand. 
This  Dr.  Bell  had  foreseen,  and  in  all  his  publications  had  more  or 
less  alluded  to.  So  early  as  1805  he  recommended  that  a  board 
of  education,  on  a  similar  footing  to  the  board  of  agriculture,  should 
be  established.  In  1808  he  published  a  ^  Sketch  of  a  National  In- 
stitution for  Training  up  the  Children  of  the  Poor  in  Moral  and 
Religious  Principles^  and  in  Habits  of  Useful  Industry  /'  wherein 
he  enters  at  great  length  into  the  object  and  nature  of  such  an  insti- 
tution. In  the  same  year  he  drew  up,  when  at  Durham,  a  plan  of  an 
institution  for  training  masters,  upon  which,  in  fiict,  the  "  Barrington 
SchooP'  was  established.     A  train  had  thus,  in  some  measure,  been 
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laid  for  the  National  Society ;  but  some  time  elapsed  before  these 
plans  were  realized. 

In  September,  1811,  it  was  agreed  at  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  of  Darham,  to  form  **  A  Society  for  the  Education  of  the 
Children  of  the  Poor,  according  to  the  System  invented  by  Dr.  Bell, 
and  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Parochial  Clergy.'^  About  the 
same  time  a  like  society  was  founded  in  Devonshire,  chiefly  through 
the  exertions  of  Sir  T.  Acland,  who  had  visited  the  Whitechapel 
schools,  and  sent  for  a  boy  from  thence  to  organize  a  new  school  near 
his  own  residence.  Another  diocesan  society  was  constituted  before 
the  close  of  the  year  in  Hampshire.  An  able  sermon,  preached  at 
St.  Paul's,  by  Dr.  Herbert  Marsh,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Petierbo- 
rough,)  at  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  charity  children  educated  in  and 
about-  London  and  Westminster,  and  published  with  an  appendix, 
containing  an  account  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge, was  the  means  of  drawing  the  attention  of  many  to  the  subject 
of  national  education.  In  this  discourse,  Dr.  Marsh  showed  that  the 
reformers  of  the  English  church  had  themselves  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  system  of  religious  education,  to  be  conducted  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  parochial  clergy ;  that  the  plan  of  conducting  a 
Church  of  England  education  is  very  clearly  prescribed,  and  pre- 
scribed also  by  authority ;  that  the  liturgy,  the  chief  of  this  authority, 
is  conflrmed  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  is  the  repository  of  the  relig- 
ion by  law  established ;  that  the  religion  by  la^  established  must 
always  be  considered  as  the  national  religion ;  that  in  every  country 
the  national  education  must  be  conducted  on  the  principles  of  the  na- 
tional religion,  since  a  violation  of  this  rule  would  involve  not  only  an 
absurdity,  but  a  principle  of  self-destruction,  and  would  counteract  by 
authority  what  it  enjoins  by  authority ;  and  that  no  education  in  this 
country  can  be  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  national  where  the  lit- 
urgy is  discarded,  or  where  the  children  attend  not  the  services  of 
the  Established  Church.  He  noticed  Mr.  Lancaster's  claim  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  and  then,  with  reference 
to  Mr.  Lancaster's  organized  plans  to  educate  the  whole  body  of  the 
common  people,  without  any  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  nation,  (the 
danger  of  which  had  been  already  pointed  out  in  several  publications 
by  Mrs.  Trimmer,)  he  proceeded  to  argue  that  the  effect  of  education 
can  not  be  neutral — that  it  is  hostility  to  the  Church  to  deprive  our 
children  of  that  early  attachment  to  it  which  an  education  in  the 
Church  can  not  fail  to  inspire ;  and  that,  if  educated  in  unflxed  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  they  will  probably  not  choose  any,  or  if  they  do,  it 

will  be  by  accident  they  choose  the  right  one.    He  spoke  of  the  dif- 
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ferent  institutions  into  which  the  system  had  been  introdaced  by  Dr. 
Bell,  and  asked  why  the  Church  should  adopt  this  mode  of  education 
in  a  dissenting  form,  when  offered  to  them  in  an  orthodox  one  ;  and 
be  concluded  by  recommending  a  union  of  churchmen  with  church- 
men for  mutual  defence,  and  to  retain  the  strength  of  the  establish- 
ment in  its  own  channel  for  its  own  preservation. 

The  publication  of  this  sermon,  together  with  a  paper  from  the  pen 
of  Lord  Radstock,  in  the  **  Morning  Post^  caused  Mr.  Lancaster  to 
address  a  series  of  letters  to  ^  the  British  Public,"  in  which  he  claimed 
to  himself  the  sole  merit  of  discovering  the  new  system.  Dr.  Marsh 
and  others  took  part  in  the  discussions  which  followed,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  now,  and  had  been  previously  noticed  by  several  Reviews — 
by  the  ""  Edinburgh;*  for  Nov.  1810,  against  Dr.  Bell ;  by  the  «  j&W/- 
ish  Review^  in  March,  1811 ;  and  by  Dr.  Southey,  in  the  "  Quarterly^ 
for  Oct  1811;  which  article  he  much  enlarged  and  published  in 
1812,  under  the  title  of  *'  Origin^  Nature^  and  Obfect  of  the  New  Sys- 
tem of  JSdticationy  While  this  controversy  was  going  on,  a  **  School- 
master's Society  "  was  in  progress  of  formation,  to  be  composed  only 
of  schoolmasters  who  taught  on  the  Madras  system,  and  was  chiefly 
intended  as  a  sort  of  benefit  club  for  the  support  of  the  members 
when  sick  or  superannuated,  and  for  the  relief  of  their  wives  and 
children. 

Meantime,  those  friends  of  the  cause  who  were  desirous  of  estab- 
lishing a  "  National  Institution  ^  had  not  relaxed  their  efforts.     On 
the  27th  of  July,  1811,  a  meeting  was  held,  at  which  a  prospectus  for 
a  new  society  was  agreed  to,  which  it  was  resolved  should  be  called 
the  Metropolitan  Society,  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in 
the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church,  according  to  the  System  in- 
vented and  practiced  by  Dr.  Bell.     Objections  to  this  resolution  hav- 
ing been  subsequently  made,  especially  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  who  recom- 
mended the  establishment,  not  of  a  metropolitan,  but  of  a  national 
society  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  it  was  proposed  at  a  general 
meeting  on  the  16th  of  October,  that  the  title  should  be  **The  So- 
ciety for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  throughout  England 
and  Wales  in  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church."     The  special 
Committee  appointed  by  this  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  framing  res- 
olutions, determined  on  the  following  (among  other  resolutions  which 
were  all  confirmed  at  a  general  meeting  held  shortly  afterwards  at 
Bow  Church) : — "That  the  title  of  the  society  now  constituted  be — 
The  National  Society  for  promoting,  &c ;  that  the  sole  object  of  this 
society  shall  be  to  instruct  and  educate  the  poor  in  suitable  learning, 
works  of  industry,  and  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  Established  Charch.*^  The  committee  having  been  formed^ 
and  other  preliminaries  settled,  the  next  thing  was  the  establishment 
of  a  central  school.  It  was  now  arranged  that  a  spacious  building  in 
Baldwin's  Garden's,  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  should  be  taken,  to  be  formed 
into  two  school-rooms,  for  600  bojs,  and  400  girls,  with  a  good 
dwelling  house  attached.  Until  such  central  school  could  be  provi- 
ded, the  sub-committee  considered  it  desirable,  for  the  immediate 
purpose  of  training  masters,  to  obtain  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  the  trustees  and  managers  of  the  several  schools  of  Lambeth, 
Marj-le-bone,  and  Gower's  Walk,  Whitechapel ;  and  at  a  committee 
meeting,  with  the  archbishop  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  respecting  these  schools  be  com- 
municated to  Dr.  Bell,  and  that  this  society,  wishing  at  all  times  to 
avail  themselves  of  his  important  services,  at  present  request  them  in 
furtherance  of  the  objects  of  that  recommendation.  Subsequently  at 
a  general  meeting  on  the  22nd  January,  it  was  resolved  that  Dr.  Bell 
be  requested  to  act,  under  the  direction  of  this  society,  as  superin- 
tendent in  the  formation  and  conduct  of  the  central- and  other  schools, 
with  power  to  engage  adequate  persons  as  masters  and  mistresses, 
and  to  retain,  suspend,  or  dismiss  them ;  and  that  he  be  empowered 
to  engage  persons  to  be  trained  as  masters  and  mistresses.  In  June, 
1813,  Dr.  Bell  was  unanimously, elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
general  committee,  whereby  a  permanent  appointment  in  that  body 
was  given  him,  and  a  position  different  from  that  of  every  other  mem- 
ber of  it ;  and  this  distinction  he  enjoyed  during  his  life. 

The  central  school  of  the  National  Society  engaged  the  almost  con- 
tinual attention  of  Dr.  Bell,  whether  absent  or  present,  from  its  foun- 
dation until  the  time  of  his  decease,  in  1832.  The  records  of  the 
National  Society  show  how  well  the  school  under  the  charge  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Johnson,  answered  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed 
of  it.  In  the  second  report  it  is  said,  that  the  school  was  opened 
June  15,  1812,  consisting  then  of  100  boys,  that  other  admissions 
took  place  gradually,  making  the  whole  amount  710  boys,  and  28S 
girls,  by  Oct.  9,  1812,  independently  of  the  100  boys  brought  from 
the  school  in  Holbom.  It  is  further  stated,  that,  owing  to  the  exer- 
tions of  the  master  jointly  with  those  of  Dr.  Bell,  the  progress  in 
learning  has  been  rapid  and  accurate,  and  that  every  distinguishing 
character  of  the  system  had  been  fully  exemplified ;  such  as  the  hap- 
piness and  cheerfulness  of  the  children,  the  delight  they  find  in  their 
learning,  and  the  interest  they  take  in  each  other — productive,  taken 
together,  both  of  solid  improvement  and  good  dispositions ;  that  in 
their  reading,  the  mode  of  teaching  has  been  found  even  to  correct 
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habitual  stammering ;  that  the  whole  has  been  so  easily  condoctedy 
as  not  to  want  any  invention  of  new  punishments,  or  application  of 
the  old  by  way  of  correction  ;  and  that  a  few  rewards  skillfully  distri- 
buted, and  marks  of  disgrace  judiciously  applied,  are  found  suf&cient 
to  keep  the  machine  in  order. 

Of  Dr.  Bell's  exertions  in  visiting  the  schools  in  connection  with 
the  National  Society,  some  notion  may  be  formed  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  thja  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  November,  1813,  con- 
taining a  summary  of  his  travels,  and  his  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools.  In  this  letter  he  mentions,  that  by  his  servant^s 
account  he  had  traveled  1,282  miles  in  1812,  and  1,228  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1813;  and  that  the  result  of  the  experience  thus  obtained 
was  to  rivet  his  old  opinions.  ''Thi-ee  things,"  he  says,  ^^I  would 
write  in  letters  of  gold : — 1st  Let  the  interest  of  the  schoolmaster  be 
intimately  blended  with,  and  dependent  on,  the  £giithful  discharge 
of  his  duty,  and  he  will  study  to  qualify  himself  and  perform  his 
functions  well.  2nd.  Let  there  be  an  able  and  earnest  superintendent 
or  visitor  to  watch  over  his  conduct.  3d.  Let  there  be  a  prototype 
of  the  national  system  of  education,  to  which  all  can  appeal,  and  let 
masters  of  character  be  duly  trained.'^ 

In  August,  1814,  Dr.  Bell  went  to  Ireland,  where  the  Madras  sys- 
tem was  introduced  into  the  Foundling  Hospital  School,  in  Dublin, 
containing  nearly  1,000  children,  and  a  person,  recommended  by  Dr. 
Bell,  was  appointed  to  the  mastership :  as  also  was  the  case  at  Wil- 
son's Hospital,  in  the  county  of  Meath.  Of  this  last  Dr.  Bell  writes 
thus  : — **  There  is  every  thing  here  to  strike  the  mind  and  touch  the 
heart  The  magnificence  of  the  building,  the  commanding  situation, 
the  lough  under  the  eye,  with  the  mountains  terminating  the  prospect 
The  union  of  the  aged  and  the  young — the  refuge  of  the  infirmities 
and  misfortunes  of  life — and  the  provision  to  guard,  as  far  as  human 
wisdom  can  guard,  against  the  vices  and  wants  which  arise  from  bad 
education.  Add  to  these  the  greatness  of  the  revenue,  and,  above 
all,  the  immensity  and  the  importance  of  the  object  to  which  the 
funds  are  now  to  be  directed." 

During  the  latter  parts  of  1815,  a  number  of  letters  passed  between 
Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  the  central  school,  concerning  some  of 
the  minor  practices  of  the  system.  From  the  first  discovery  of  the 
Madras  system  of  education,  its  principle  and  general  laws  had  been 
fixed.  This,  however,  was  hr  from  being  the  case  with  its  subordin- 
ate practices,  which,  though  bound  together  by  the  principle  of  self- 
tuition,  under  which  they  were  carried  into  effect,  were  continually 
being  altered  and  diversified. 
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There  was  no  part  of  the  system  which  had  cost  him  so  much  time, 
lahor,  and  contrivance,  as  the  first  stages  of  tuition — the  alphabetical 
and  elementary  lessons ;  and  it  was  concerning  alterations  in  the 
mode  of  teaching  these,  that  the  correspondence  referred  to  took 
place.  As  early  as  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Dr.  Briggs  had  ar- 
ranged the  letters  of  the  alphabet  according  to  the  simplicity  of  their 
form ;  and  the  printed  letters  had  first  been  learned,  and  the  written 
ones,  by  tracing  them  in  sand.  Afterwards  the  slate  was  substita- 
ted,  and  the  initiatory  lessons  written  upon  it  This  process  went  by 
the  name  of  ilto,  because  these  letters,  on  account  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  characters,  composed  of  straight  lines  and  a  curve,  which  com- 
prise the  elementry  forms  of  most  of  the  alphabet,  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  cards.  This  practice  of  writing  every  spelling  and  syllabic  les- 
son on  the  slate  throughout  the  elementary  part  of  the  scholar's 
course,  was  introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  National  Society  in 
1814,  or  early  in  1815.  It  was  considered  by  Dr.  Bell,  that  if  the 
cards  were  written  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  art  of  writing  would  be 
taught  ''  in  less  than  no  time ;"  that  is,  they  would  be  sooner  and 
better  learned  than  when  not  written ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
writing  of  them  would  suffice  for  instruction  in  that  art,  till  they  had 
at  least  finished  monosyllables.  The  result  was,  that  simultaneous 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  became  a  permanent  practice  of 
primary  importance  in  the  national  schools. 

Another  subject  which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  was — 
"How  far  instruction,  by  books  composed  in  given  questions  and 
answers,  should  be  carried  ?''  Dr.  Bell's  opinion  was,  that  it  should 
not  be  extended  beyond  a  few  elementary  tracts,  such  as  the  Church 
Catechism  broken  into  short  questions,  and  the  chief  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  reasoning  on  the  subject  was  to  tliis  effect, 
^  The  rehearsal  of  answers  from  book  by  rote  contributes  little  to  the 
stock  of  knowledge,  when,  as  often  happens,  it  is  no  more  than  a 
memory  of  words,  without  understanding  the  sense.  By  reading  his- 
tory, for  example,  in  this  manner,  the  interest  and  chain  of  informa- 
tion are  interrupted ;  words  are  pronounced,  not  things  learnt.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  examining  the  scholar  in  the  course  of  his  studies^ 
in  every  sentence,  and  much  more  if  they  examine  one  another  by 
questions,  put  in  every  way,  as  they  go  along,  you  will  certainly  dis- 
cover whether  they  understand  what  they  read,  and  can  instruct  them 
wheresoever  they  are  deficient.  The  questions  are  varied  with  the 
progress  and  attainments  of  the  class,  and  frequently  rise  out  of  the 
answers  which  are  made."  This  was  what  he  uniformly  recom- 
mended, and  this  course  was  generally  followed. 
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The  subject  of  corporal  punishment  also  was  often  brought  forward. 
It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  its  peculiar  and  most  striking  proper- 
ties of  his  system,  to  substitute  discipline  for  punishment,  (things  too 
often  confounded,)  and  bj  checking  every  evil  in  tlie  bud,  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  violent  measures.  On  this  point  Dr.  BelFs  opinions 
had  always  been  most  decided,  and  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing them.  In  all  his  publications  he  shows  that  the  new  sys- 
tem, when  properly  acted  upon,  has  been  found  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  corporal  punishment  In  his  manual  of  1816,  he  thus 
reiterates  his  former  opinion,  now  confirmed  by  long  experience — "*  I 
am  persuaded  that  no  other  punishment,  or  even  rewards,  are  abso- 
lutely necessary,  than  those  which  the  emulation  of  the  new  school, 
the  principle  of  imitation,  of  honor,  and  of  shame,  keep  in  perpetual 
action.  At  any  rate,  in  the  central  school,  and  other  schools  formed 
on  that  model,  no  corporal  or  other  punishment,  even  from  the  be- 
ginning, was  admitted,  except  confinement,  with  a  task,  at  extra 
hours.  Indeed,  so  much  is  done,  in  the  Madras  school,  by  inspection 
and  vigilance,  emulation  and  perpetual  occupation,  to  prevent  ofiences 
and  idleness,  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  led  for  punishment  to  do. 
It  is  by  rules,  and  not  by  scolding,  that  all  must  be  done;  and 
nothing  can  ever  fully  succeed  but  the  utmost  kindness  of  expression 
and  manner,  and  the  utmost  firmness  in  action.  *  *  *  Let  them 
see  that  you  love  them,  and  they  will  lov^you,  and  do  from  love  what 
fear  can  never  effect 

The  application  of  Dr.  Bell's  system  to  the  education  of  the  higher 
orders  of  society,  and  the  steps  taken  to  effect  that  object,  must  now 
be  noticed.  The  first  classical  institution  that  adopted  it,  was  the 
preparatory  school  of  Christ's  Hospital ;  the  treasurer  of  which  had 
visited  Whitechapel  school  early  in  ISOY,  and  was  convinced  of  the 
utility  and  excellence  of  the  plan,  which  he  said  he  would  endeavor  to 
adopt,  if  difficulties  peculiar  to  the  ancient  regime  did  not  prevent  it. 
The  system  was  some  time  afterwards  introduced  ;  and  Mr.  Davis,  in 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Bell,  dated  October,  1810,  gives  an  account  of  a  visit 
to  Hertford,  where  he  found  it  practiced  in  the  lower  school,  and  "  an 
intelligent,  well  disposed,  unobtrusive  master ;  able,  active,  diligent, 
correct,  cheerful  teachers,  happy  boys,  all  employed — the  hum  of  in- 
dustry, marked  books,  registers,  <&c.,  beautifully  kept ;  reading  and 
ciphering  after  your  own  heart — all  bespoke  the  carefulness  and 
attention  which  had  been  paid  to  the  directions  given." 

As  to  the  applicability  of  this  mode  of  instruction  to  classical  edu- 
cation in  public  schools.  Dr.  Russell  gives  the  following  testimony  in 
1818  : — "  It  is  now  about  five  years  since  the  Madras  system  was  firet 
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introdaoed  into  the  Charter  House  school.  The  difficulties  which  we 
encountered  at  first  have  gradually  decreased,  and  I  have  no  hesita* 
tion  in  declaring,  after  the  experience  of  five  years,  that  the  system  is 
as  well  adapted  for  the  communication  of  classical  instruction,  as  it  is 
for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  first  elements ;  and  I  think  I  ob- 
serve that  the  interest  and  attention  of  the  scholars  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  their  advancement  in  learning."  Another  classical  school 
was  commenced  on  the  Madras  system  by  Dr.  Bond'  at  Hanwell,  to 
which  Dr.  Bell  paid  much  earnest  and  personal  attention,  and  which 
seems  to  have  fully  realized  his  expectations.  "  Our  success,"  Dr. 
Bond  writes  some  time  after  to  Dr.  Bell,  ""  has  completely  verified 
your  predictions,  and  exceeded  my  utmost  hopes.  We  have  already 
52  as  fine  well  disposed  little  fellows  as  ever  herded  in  a  school-room." 
This  school,  indeed,  continued  to  succeed  admirably  until  the  death 
of  Dr.  Bond,  which  took  place  a  few  years  afterwards. 

In  1809  Dr.  Bell  commenced  another  work,  with  the  view  of  pub- 
lishing hints  on  the  application  of  the  Madras  system  to  classical  edu- 
cation, which  he  finally  prepared  for  the  press  in  1815.  It  appeared 
under  the  title  of  "  EUmenU  of  Tuition^  Part  III,  Ludus  Litera- 
rius.  The  Classical  and  Grammar  School ;  or^  an  Exposition  of  an 
Experiment  made  at  Madras  in  the  years  1789-96,  with  a  view  to 
its  introduction  into  schools  for  the  higher  orders' of  children^  and 
unih  particular  suggestions  for  its  application  to  a  Grammar  SchoolJ" 

Having  ended  the  composition  of  three  volumes  on  the  elements 
of  tuition.  Dr.  Bell  determined  to  carry  into  execution,  in  1816,  his 
long  contemplated  tour  on  the  continent  This  he  made  through 
France  and  Switzerland,  returning  home  by  the  Rhine.  In  his  cir- 
cuit he  visited  the  schools  of  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  (old  and  new 
schools,)  the  institutions  of  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg.  ^  Pestalozzi,'' 
he  writes  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Kenyon,  ^  is  a  man  of  genius,  benevo- 
lence, and  enthusiasm.  Little  acquainted,  as  he  tells  me,  with  phi- 
losophy, literature,  and  science,  he  depends  much  on  his  numerous 
masters  for  the  execution  of  that  plan  of  education  of  which  he  points 
out  the  outline.  Fellenberg  is  man  of  much  ingenuity ;  and  may  le 
called  a  disciple  of  Pestalozzi,  having  at  one  time,  as  he  tells  me,  su- 
perintended his  school.  Pestalozzi  has  15,  or  rather  20  masters, 
including  5  who  were  formerly  his  scholars,  for  100  students;  Fel- 
lenberg, 13  for  54  pensioners.  His  school  for  the  poor  consists  of  32 
boys,  who  work  about  ten  hours  a  day,  and  study  two.  They  are 
chiefly  employed  in  agricultural  labor;  sometimes  in  mechanical 
work.  They  learn  to  read,  write,  cipher,  draw,  music,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry.    Music  and  drawing  (designing,)  are  in  great 
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request  in  their  schools,  and  also  geometry.  The  new  school  has  but 
one  master  (Verhli,)  of  distinguished  merit  The  excellency  of  both 
institutions,  and  their  superiority,  about  which,  Fellenberg's  particu- 
larly, an  immensity  of  pamphlets  and  philosophical  disquisitions  have 
been  published,  consists  in  both  of  a  single  point,  which  is  not  much 
noticed.  Every  class,  and  every  scholar,  has  his  master  always  at  his 
side,  whether  at  study,  work,  or  play." 

In  1818,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  presented  Dr.  Bell  to  a 
stall  in  Hereford  cathedral,  as  a  testimony  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 
held  his  public  services.  This  he  was  enabled  to  exchange  for  one  at 
Westminster  Abbey  in  1819.  In  1827  he  purchased  a  house  at 
Cheltenham,  called  Lindsay  Cottage,  of  which  he  took  possession  in 
January  of  the  year  following. 

Through  life  he  had  been  anxious  to  accumulate  wealth,  and  had 
succeeded  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  It  was  not,  however,  from 
purely  selfish  motives  he  bad  done  this — ^his  life  had  been  spent  in 
promoting  one  object ;  and  now  his  chief  anxiety  was,  that  his  prop- 
erty should  go  to  aid  the  same  great  purpose,  great  it  undoubtedly 
was.  He  had  never  been  without  a  will,  and  on  the  11th  of  May, 
1830,  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one  else,  he  wrote  to  his  bankers 
for  two  powers  of  attorney,  by  which  the  transfer  of  £120,000  was 
made  into  the  j6int  names  of  the  provost,  and  three  other  members 
of  the  university  of  St  Andrews,  North  Britain.  He  then  wrote  to 
the  trustees  to  apprize  them  of  what  he  had  done,  stating  that  he  im- 
plicitly trusted -that  they  would  apply  the  funds  according  to  his 
intentions  in  putting  them  into  their  hands.  He  also  desired  that 
some  lands  adjoining  the  grammar  school  which  he  had  lately  pur- 
chased there,  should  be  immediately  conveyed  to  them.  In  June  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  trustees,  in  which  he  directed  that  provision 
should  be  made  by  the  trust  for  the  following  uses : — ^That  the  amount 
o£  the  funds,  after  deducting  expenses,  be  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  and  that  five  parts  be  applied  to  the  establishment  or  mainte- 
nance of  the  Madras  college,  or  seminary  of  education,  upon  the 
grounds  which  he  had  lately  purchased  for  this  purpose ;  the  college 
to  be  conducted  on  the  Madras  system,  conformably  to  the  principles 
and  practices  laid  down  in  Dr.  Bell's  " Elements  of  TuiiwHy'*  parts 
1st,  2nd,  and  dd  ;  in  his  ^^  Manuals  of  Mutual  Instruction  and  Moral 
Discipline ;^*  in  his  "  Vindication  of  Children;^*  and  in  his  letters  to 
Sir  John  Sinclair — so  as  to  form  a  model  of  that  system.  Next,  that 
one  part  be  given  to  the  provost,  magistrates,  and  town-council,  for 
the  time  being,  of  each  of  the  towns  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aber- 
deen (including  Old  and  New),  and  Inverness,  on  the  same  conditions, 
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and  for  the  same  purposes  as  above ;  and  that  another  share  niaj  be 
given  to  the  provost^  magistrates,  and  town-council  of  St.  Andrews 
for  the  time  being,  for  moral  and  religious  purposes,  and  for  useful 
and  permanent  works  for  the  improvement  and  benefit  of  the  town. 
K  any  of  these  corporations  decline  the  acceptance,  the  share  or  shares 
to  be  given  to  the  Clergy  Orphan  School,  St  John^s  Wood,  a  recent 
institution  on  the  Madras  system.  As  to  the  two  twelfth  parts  unap- 
propriated, one  was  afterwards  given  to  the  Royal  Naval  school,  pro- 
posed to  be  established  near  London ;  the  other,  to  the  town  of  Leith. 
Dr.  Bell  also  founded  a  lecture  in  the  city  of  Edinbuigh,  to  be  called 
**  The  Bell  Lecture  on  the  Principles  of  Education."  It  was  attached 
to' the  theological  institution  of  the  episcopal  communion  in  Scotland, 
and  ten  lectures  were  to  be  given  annually  in  the  lecture  room  of  the 
institution,  on  the  principles  of  education  generally,  and  on  those  of 
the  Madras  system  in  particular ;  and  also  prizes  were  provided  for 
the  best  essays  on  the  system,  written  by  students  attending  these 
lectures.  For  these  purposes  it  was  endowed  with  the  sum  of  £2,000. 
He  also  made  over  to  trustees  his  estate  of  Egmor  in  Galloway,  pro- 
ducing a  yearly  rental  of  about  £400,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
and  encouraging  the  education  of  youth  in  Cupar,  the  metropolis  of 
his  native  county  of  Fife,  and,  more  especially,  of  exhibiting  therein  a 
model  and  exemplar  of  the  Madras  system  of  education. 

Much  discussion  took  place  during  the  last  months  of  Dr.  BelFs 
life  between  himself  and  the  trustees  of  St  Andrews ;  but  his  last 
wishes  were  expressed  in  a  paper  drawn  up  at  different  intervals  very 
shortly  before  his  death,  in  which  he  requests  ^  the  trustees  and  ex- 
ecutors of  his  will  and  codicil,  to  take  the  best  opinions  as  to  carry- 
ing into  effect  hb  late  deeds  and  indentures,  and  to  act  accordingly." 
^  But,'*  he  adds,  **  I  warn  against  uncertain,  tedious,  and  expensive 
lawsuits.'*  Mr.  Southey,  in  his  preface  to  Dr.  Bell's  life,  concludes 
by  saying,  ^^I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  upon  the  best 
authority,  what  will  be  most  satisfactory  to  all  the  friends  of  Dr.  Bell, 
as  well  as  gratifying  to  every  reader  to  know — that  the  Madras  Col- 
lege at  St.  Andrews,  concerning  which  so  much  correspondence  and 
controversy  appear  in  the  condading  part  of  this  work,  has  proved 
fully  equal  to  Dr.  Bell's  wishes  and  intentions ;  that  it  has  attracted 
to  it  youths  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom-;  that  it  is  annually 
attended  by  upwards  of  800  children ;  that  teachers  are  sent  to  it 
from  all  parts  of  Scotland,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  system  of 
mutual  tuition ;  and  that  it  is  in  all  respects  a  fitting  monument  to 
its  benevolent  and  munificent  founder,  a  credit  to  the  trustees  whom 
he  has  appointed,  and  a  blessing  to  his  nativ^  city." 
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Dr.  Bell  died  on  the  2lih  January,  1832,  aged  79  jearB,  and  was 
interred  according  to  his  expressed  wish  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
the  nave  or  great  aisle,  about  half-way  up  from  the  west  door.  When 
his  funeral  left  Cheltenham  it  was  numerously  attended  by  the  clergy- 
men of  the  place,  the  gentlemen  comprising  the  Ck)mmittee  of  the 
national  schools,  and  also  all  the  children,  who  in  him  indeed  lost  a 
father;  and,  with  great  truth,  he  might  emphatically  foe  called  the 
children's  fnend.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  many  others  followed  him  as  mourners  to  the  grave,  and  all 
evinced  the  deep  interest  they  took  in  the  solemn  scene.  By  his  own 
request  the  inscription  placed  on  his  tombstone  is  simply — **The 
author  of  the  Madras  system  of  education." 


NOTE. 


Of  the  £120,000  conveyed  by  deed,  dated  May,  1830,  60,000/. 
was  allotted  to  St.  Andrews,  10,000/.  to  Edinburgh,  10,000/.  to 
Glasgow,  10,000/.  to  Leith,  10,000/.  to  Aberdeen,  10,000/.  to  Inver- 
ness, and  10,000/.  to  a  Naval  school  in  London.  As  an  equivalent  to 
10,000/.,  the  estate  of  Elgmor,  valued  at  400/.  a  year,  was  left  to  Cupar 
of  Fife  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Another  deed  conveyed  the  residue  of  his  estate,  with  special  and 
general  directions,  to  other  trustees,  of  whom  Lord  Leven  and  Mr. 
Cook,  W.  S.,  are  now  the  acting  parties.  This  yielded  at  the  time 
about  25,000/.,  which  has  been  considerably  increased  by  accumula- 
tions from  interest  The  personal  legacies  were  not  many,  nor  of 
large  amount  1,500/.,  in  addition  to  1,000/.  formerly  given,  was 
paid  over  for  the  endowment  of  a  lectureship  on  the  principles  of 
education  in  connection  with  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Edinburgh ; 
700/.  to  Episcopal  Chapels  in  Edinbuigh,  St  Andrews,  and  Cupar, 
also  for  educational  purposes ;  and  5,000/.  to  the  Education  Commit- 
tee of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  3,000/.  was  set  apart  for  schools  in 
Fife,  from  which  twelve  schools  have  been  aided,  while  700/.  remains 
for  distribution ;  and  8,900/.  for  schools  in  England,  of  which  2,600/. 
remains  for  distribution ;  with  the  accumulations,  there  will  remain 
11,000/.  or  12,000/.  tivailable  for  educational  purposes  generally. — 
Dr,  Woodfard*s  Report,  1855. 

We  add  a  brief  account  of  the  Madras  College,  St  Andrews,  from 
the  Report  of  Dr.  Woodford,  one  of  the  Governmental  Inspectors  of 
schools  for  Scotland,  in  1855. 
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This  institution  is  denominated  College  in  acoordance  with  the  wish  of  the 
founder,  probably  because  it  was  in  St.  Andrews,  his  native  citj,  where  also 
he  had  in  view  £b  leave  his  fortune  as  an  endowment  to  the  old  or  united  col- 
\eg%  on  condition  that  the  Madras  system  should  be  carried  out  in  all  the 
classes,  as,  in  his  opinion,  equally  applicable  to  the  studies  in  University  classes, 
and  to  the  training  of  children  in  elementary  knowledge.  Th»  authorities  of 
the  University,  however,  did  not  feel  themselves  warranted  to  come  under  tlie 
absolute  obligations  which  must  accompany  the  endowment  The  University 
scheme  was,  therefore^  abandoned,  and,  after  a  variety  of  views  and  plans  that 
of  planting  schools  in  large  towns  throughout  the  country,  with  one  great 
school  in  8t  Andrews,  was  substituted.  This  St  Andrew's  sdiool  might  be 
prospectively  viewed  as  a  college  with  respect  to  the  rest,  as,  from  the  vastly 
greater  sum  allowed  to  it,  it  was  not  unlikely  to  become  the  model  in  main- 
taining and  propagating  the  system. 

It  was  stipulated,  as  a  condition  of  the  grant  of  60,0002.  to  St  Andrews, 
that  the  grammar  school,  and  the  Burgh  or  English  school  (of  both  of  which 
the  buildings  were  g^reatly  dilapidated,)  should  be  merged  in  the  new  institution, 
and  that  the  salaries  payable  by  the  town  to  the  masters  should  continue  to  be 
paid  to  their  representatives  in  the  Madras  College^  namely,  50L  to  tlie  classical 
master,  and  2bl.  to  the  English  master.  In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the 
founder,  an  area  of  about  four  acres  was  secured,  enclosing  the  ruin  of  Black- 
friar's  Chapel,  which  he  particularly  desired  to  have  preserved.  The  purchase 
of  this  ground,  the  erection  of  the  college,  and  of  commodious  residences  for 
the  two  masters,  enabling  them  to  keep  boarders,  with  a  house  for  the  janitor, 
and  any  necessary  outlay  for  preserving  the  ruin  were  not  to  exceed  one  half 
of  the  legacy,  or  30,0001 

The  college  is  a  handsome  quadrangle,  near  the  center  of  the  enclosed  area* 
It  contains  five  large  school-rooms,  and  several  smaller  rooms.  The  quadran- 
gle is  surrounded  internally  with  a  piazza,  or  corridors,  which  serve  as  a  cov- 
ered walk,  connecting  all  the  class-room  doors,  and  all  the  mner  court  is  paved. 
There  are  two  play-grounds ;  the  smaller  one  in  front  is  covered  with  gravel, 
and  the  larger  one  behind  is  kept  in  grass,  with  erections  for  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, and  this  is  the  fiivorite  resort  As  the  houses  of  the  masters  occupy  the 
two  front  comers  of  the  area,  they  have  necessarily  been  built  in  style  of  archi- 
tecture corresponding  to  that  of  the  college,  and  at  considerable  cost  for  tlie 
accommodation  which  they  afford.  They  have,  in  tact,  more  the  appearance 
of  ornamental  lodges  than  of  ordinary  dwelling  houses. 

The  present  provost  of  St  Andrews,  whose  improyements  in  the  ancient 
city  are  proverbial,  has  had  an  opportunity,  as  one  of  the  trustees,  of  exer- 
cising his  taste  in  planting  trees  and  shrubbery  within  the  grounds,  as 
well  as  otherwise  adding  both  to  the  useAil  and  the  ornamental  in  the 
premises  generally. 

This  institution  was  first  opened  m  October  ]  833,  under  two  masters,  repre- 
sentmg  those  of  the  two  schools  that  were  merged  in  it,  and  who  were  to 
receive  annually,  in  addition  to  the  old  salaries  from  the  town,  and  the  school- 
fees,  a  sum  from  the  Bell  Fund  of  not  less  than  602.  each,  provided  that  the 
results  of  the  quarterly  examinations  to  be  made  by  the  trustees,  and  recorded. 
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in  a  book  for  the  pnrpoee,  were  found  on  le&renoe  to  be  satu&ctoiy  over  the 
year. 

The  school  rapidly  filled  up,  and  the  English  department,  including,  as  it  then 
did,  writing  and  arithmetic,  soon  became  too  extensiTO  to  be  advantageously 
conducted  by  one  master,  even  with  any  amount  of  aid  from  ordinary  mooiton; 
and  a  third  master  was  appointed,  to  relieve  him  of  the  writing  and  arithmetic. 
Subseqnently  the  arithmetic  was  separated  from  the  writing,  under  another 
master;  and  next,  mathematics  from  the  arithmetic  in  the  same  manner.  The 
writing-mast^  of  the  time  happened  to  be  qualified  to  teach  pen-drawing,  and 
from  this  originated,  as  the  numbers  increased,  a  separate  department  for  draw- 
mg,  under  a  professional  master.  In  the  meantime  the  two  primary  masters 
required  yet  fiirther  asastance.  From  the  classics  was  separated  a  department 
for  modem  languages,  likewise  under  an  independently  competent  master, 
while  a  classical  assistant  was  still  required.  In  the  English  department  there 
were  required,  besides  a  principal  assistant  or  second  master,  three  or  four 
junior  assistants.  The  present  staff  of  teachers  amounts  to  seven  head-mas- 
ters of  departments,  two  principal  assistants,  and  four  junior  assistants,  besides 
pupil-teachers,  and  monitors  on  the  Madras  principle.  A  singing-master  also 
attends  in  the  English  department  at  stated  hours  weekly. 

In  consequence  of  tliis  extenaon  of  the  staff  of  teachers,  the  oonti.naance 
of  some  annuities  on  the  fond,  and  further  outlay  on  the  building  and  ground, 
the  Latin  and  English  masters  are  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  502.  a  year,  con- 
ditionally payable  to  them  by  Dr.  Bell's  deed;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  their 
income  from  fees  is  considerably  greater  than  had  been  anticipated. 

The  ordinary  attendance  is  now  upwards  of  1000.  Of  these  more  than  600 
attend  primarily  in  the  ordinary  or  public  English  department,  and  fi:om  this 
they  go  at  certain  hours  to  the  masters  in  arithmetic  and  writing,  paying  for 
the  whole  course  little  more  than  25.  6d!,  a  quarter,  the  fee  originally  payable, 
when  the  three  branches  were  taught  by  one  master.  These  *' public"  English 
classes  are  subdivided  into  those  who  pay  the  full  fee,  and  who  are  taught 
together  in  one  of  tiie  English  rooms  (the  east,)  getting  also  their  writing  and 
arithmetic  at  hours  for  themselves,  uid  tiioee  for  whom  the  trustees  pay  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  who  are  taught  in  the  other  English  room  (the  west,)  and  go 
to  writing  and  arithmetic  at  other  hours.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  portion 
of  the  college,  or  that  which  represents  the  old  burgh  school  enlarged,  that 
I  recommended  the  appointment  of  pupil-teachers. 

The  rest  are  primarily  students  in  classics  (the  old  grammar  school,)  or  m 
mathematics,  modem  languages,  or  drawing.  As  a  whole  they  are  considerably 
older  than  those  in  the  other  great  division,  consisting  as  they  do  in  part  of 
scholars  who  have  come  up  from  it,  but,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  of  families 
who  go  to  reside  in  St  Andrews,  or  of  individuals  sent  to  board  there  at  this 
stage  of  their  education.  They  are  for  the  most  part  also  in  comparatively 
better  circumstances,  and  the  fees  exacted  firom  them  are  considerably  higher, 
though  still  low  for  the  education  which  is  afforded.  Those  of  this  division 
who  wish  to  attend  classes  in  English,  writing,  or  aritiimetic,  go  at  certain 
hours  set  apart  for  them,  which,  on  this  account,  are  called  "private"  hours  in 
those  departments ;  and,  as  thus  attending,  they  are  ^^ private "  students,*  and 

*Thi8  appetlation  has  been  locally  extended,  so  as  to  occasion  confusion,  as  if  the  classical 
and  all  other  departments,  except  the  ordinary  English  or  Burgh  school  were  prirate. 
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pay  much  higher  fees,  as  maybe  seen  by  the  sabjoined  table,  than  the  children 
attending  the  "  public"  or  ordinary  English  classes.  These  higher  fees  go  to 
make  up  what  would  otherwise  be  a  very  limited  income  to  the  masters  of 
writing  and  arithmetic  in  particular.  It  is  apparently  with  this  view  also  that 
a  charge  disproportionately  high  is  made  for  book-keeping,  especially  as  it  does 
not  include  arithmetic,  which  those  in  book-keeping  have  to  attend  at  the  same 
time.  Thus,  also^  the  mathematical  master  is  appointed  to  teach,  at  a  compar- 
atively high  fee,  not  merely  mathematical  and  physical  geography,  which  would 
not  be  foreign  to  his  department,  but  also  topographical  and  political  geography, 
which  should  clearly  accompany  instruction  in  English  reading  and  history. 
These  points  have  always  appeared  to  me  as  objectionable,  but  to  remedy  them 
would  require  an  allowance  in  the  way  of  salary  which  the  trustees  may  not 
at  present  have  it  in  their  power  to  give. 

As  a  whole,  many  circumstances  conspire  to  render  this  tlie  most  numerously 
attended,  and  the  best  appointed  seminary  of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  The  situa- 
tion of  St,  Andrews,  unfitting  it  to  be  a  thoroughfare;  the  absence  of  any 
extensive  manufacture,  and  of  general  commerce  or  trade  of  any  kind,  beyond 
supplymg  the  inhabitants  with  articles  of  ordinary  consumption;  its  quiet,' 
therefore,  and  comparative  freedom  from  scenes  of  open  disorder ;  its  healthi- 
ness and  cheapness  as  a  place  of  residence ;  the  long  existence  of  the  Univer- 
sity, rendering  education  the  staple  commodity ;  its  members  and  their  families 
for  so  many  generations  constituting  a  considerable  proportion  of  a  small  com- 
munity, and  exercising  a  beneficial  influence  over  the  rest,  have  attracted, 
among  others,  many  families  of  moderate  mdependence ;  while  the  cheap  eda- 
cation,  not  only  in  the  elementary,  but  in  the  more  advanced  branches,  made  it 
particularly  attractive  to  parents  having  laige  fiunilies  to  educate  from  a  limited 
income.  Thus  a  fine  field  was  opened  for  the  exertions  of  zealous  and  ener- 
getic teachers,  with  the  prospect^  fh>m  the  numbers,  of  encouraging  remunera- 
tion as  compared  with  school  incomes  generally.  The  trustees,  therefore,  in 
gradually  extending  their  staff,  as  has  been  mentioned,  or  in  supplying  vacan- 
cies as  they  occurred,  have  generally  had  a  choice  of  first-class  men,  so  that 
the  first  impression  has  been  substcmtially  maintained.  A  series  of  the  annual 
lists  of  University  honors  in  SL  Andrew^s  shows  that  a  large  proportion  of 
them  have  gone  to  students  firom  the  Kladras  College,  but  especially  to  those 
in  mathematics  and  physical  science.* 

In  the  elementary  departments,  with  which  the  pupil-teachers  are  connected, 
there  is  altogether,  «.&  including  the  masters  for  writing  and  aritlmietic,  a  fuller 
staff  of  competent  teachers,  than  in  any  school  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
I  had  not  the  Normal  schools  in  view  in  making  the  remark,  but  I  should  hesi- 
tate to  except  even  them.  Indeed,  if  it  were  proposed,  to  establish  another 
male  trainmg  school,  and  if  I  were  asked  what  place  it  would  be  best  to  select, 
I  should,  at  ODce  name  the  St  Andrews'  Madras  College,  as  already  possessing 
almost  every  requisite,  and  much  more  convenience  in  several  respects,  than 
any  of  those  in  Scotland  yet  possess. 

Tlie  monitorial  system,  or  some  modification  of  it  is  pursued  more  or  less  in 
all  the  Madras  schools,  in  some  thoroughly  and  in  others  so  as  barely  to  comply 

-^ ■ -*" ■ -  r  ¥  —  "• 

*  Oo  one  occasfoo  tb«  Madru  College  eaodidatee  for  borsariea  or  scholarships  at  the  Uni* 
verrit/,  awarded  by  a  eomparatlTe  trial  in  Latin,  amouDted  to  one-third  of  the  whole  eompet- 
tton^  and  they  carried  all  the  boraariei  except  the  second. 
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with  the  injunction.  If  it  has  not  proved  the  unireraBl  talisman  which  the 
inventor  tondij  believed  that  it  would  become,  it  has  yet  been  prodadive  of  a 
vast  amount  of  good,  especially  in  laige  and  very  elementary  schools,  in  which 
a  sufficient  staff  of  teachers  could  not  be  otherwise  maintained  for  want  of 
means.  There  is  no  comparison,  for  instance,  between  keeping  the  classes  thus 
generally  engaged,  and  having  them  sitting,  as  formerly,  in  their  seats  often 
worse  than  idle,  and  incurring  punishment  for  the  impofnibility  of  remaining 
still  the  whole  of  a  forenoon  or  an  afternoon,  except  the  limited  portion  of  it 
which  the  master  could  give  to  eadi  class  in  rotation.  In  some  species  of  ex- 
ercise, monitors  may  be  made  to  do  the  work  as  well  as  need  be,  but  to  others 
they  are  wholly  incompetent  In  many  of  these  schools,  the  advanced  dass 
are  dispersed  at  certain  hours  as  monitors.  Tlie  disadvantage  of  this  is,  that 
by  the  time  that  they  begin  to  be  really  effective  as  teachers,  their  last  year  is 
out  and  they  leave  the  school  In  this  respect,  the  system  bears  no  comparison 
with  that  of  the  Government  pupil-teachers,  either  for  inmiediate  service  or 
prospectively  for  supplying  the  profession. 


The  following  table  of  fees,  authorized  by  the  trustees  of  Madras  €k>Iloge, 
will  illustrate  some  of  the  foregoing  remarks: — 


English  :^ 
•  East  Room: 


Per  Qoftfter. 


Enf  lish  eloM, 

Eof  lish,  with  grammar, 

Englisb  private  class, , 

West  Room: 

English  olass, 

English,  with  graroroar, 

GeogrDphj  clan,  taught  by  the 

ond  English  master, 

Writing  :— 

Prirate  class,  with  pen  and  ink,... 

East  room,  with  pen  and  ink^. . . . 

West  room,  with  pen  and  ink,.... 
Arithmetic : — 

Book-keepjog, 

PriTate  arithmetic, 

East  room, 

West  room, 

Classics  :— 

Latin  and  Greek,  with  aocieot  ge- 
ography, history,  Ju, 


0  8  0 
0  8  6 
0    3    0 


0    1 
0    1 


0  9    6 

0  3    0 

0  10 

0  0    0 

0  7    6 

0  3    0 

0  10 

0  0    6 


0  10    6 


FterQoaiter. 
£    *.  d. 


Modem  Languages, .............. 

Mathematics : — 

Theoretical  roathematica    geome 
try  and  algebra, 

Geometry  alone,. .      

Algebra  alone 

Practioai  mathematics,  trigonom- 
etry, Sttnreyiog,  navigation, 
4cc., 

Natural  philosophy, 

Private  geography, 

Drawing  :— 

Landscape, 

Painting  in  water  colors, 

Oil  painting, 

Macnanical    and   Militory   draw- 

io« 

Gym  nasties, 

Sacred  mnie, 


0    7    6 


0  10  6 
0  7  6 
0    S    0 


0  6  7 
0  7  6 
0    5    0 

0  7  6 
0  10  6 
110 

0  10  6 
0  7  6 
0    10 
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THE  If  ADBAS  SYSTEM  01*  IK8TBUCTI0K. 

Dr.  Bellas  system  of  school  organization  and  instruction,  will  be  found  in  the 
following  publications : — 

The  Life  of  t6e  Bey.  Andrew  Bell,  D.  D.  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Ac.— compris- 
ing the  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  System  of  Mutual  Tuition.  3 
vola  Volume  I.  by  Robert  Southey.  Volume  IL  and  IIL  by  Rev.  Charles 
Cuthbert  Southey. 

The  Report  of  the  Militabt  Orphah  Astluk  at  Madras—"  An  Ezperi* 
ment  in  Education."    By  Rev.  Andrew  Bell.    London,  1*787. 

Eleicexts  of  Tuitiok,  Vol  L— The  Madras  School;  or  the  Report  of  the 
Military  Male  Orphan  Asylum  at  Madras,  with  its  original  Proo&  and  Vouch* 
ers;  as  transmitted  from  Lidia  in  1796,  and  published  in  London,  1797,  under 
the  title  of  "  An  Experiment  in  Education,  made  at  the  Male  Asylum  of  Ma- 
dras,** suggesting  a  system  by  which  a  School  or  Family  may  teach  itself  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Master  or  Parent    Murray,  1813. 

Elements  of  Tuition,  Vol  IL— vThe  English  School;  or,  the  History,  Ana- 
lysis, and  Application  of  the  Madras  System  of  Education  to  English  Schools. 
1814. 

Elements  of  Tuition,  Vol  IIL— Ludus  Literarius :  the  Classical  and  Gram- 
mar School ;  or,  an  Exposition  of  an  Experiment  in  Education  made  at  Madras, 
in  the  years  1789 — 1796;  with  a  yiew  to  its  introduction  into  Schools  for  the 
higher  orders  of  children,  and  with  particular  suggestions  for  its  application  to  a 
Grammar  School    1815. 

Bell's  Manual  of  Public  and  Phiyate  Eduoation. — 12ma  pp.  60.  Riv- 
ingtons. 

The  following  extracts  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  Madras  system  of 
instruction : — 

Organizatiion. — In  the  original  organization,  and  even  now  in  many  schools, 
the  entire  school  was  divided  into  large  classes,  containing  fW>m  twen^-flre  to 
forty  children  in  each,  and  officered  by  a  Teacher  and  an  Assistant,  both  of 
them  selected  from  the  school  The  business  of  the  former  was  to  teach  and 
hear  lessons;  of  the  latter,  principally  the  preservation  of  order.  The  classes 
were,  probably  from  the  military  ideas  of  the  doctor,  arranged  in  hollow  squares, 
one  side  being  occupied  by  the  two  officers.  Position  was  marked  out  by  the 
forms;  thus,  as  most  of  the  instruction  was  done  in  class,  the  children  could 
either  ait  or  stand,  without  changing  places ;  the  only  change  of  place  was  that 
made  to  occupy  the  desks  for  writing.  These  desks  were  single,  and  placed 
round  the  walls  of  the  room.  Of  the  cUunficaUon  the  Doctor  thus  speaks: 
"  The  first  and  grand  law  is,  that  every  scholar  finds  for  himself  his  level,  and 
unceasingly  rises  and  falls  in  his  place  in  the  form,  and  in  the  ranks  of  the 
school,  according  to  his  relative  performance. 

"  For  the  equalization  of  the  chisses  in  point  of  proficiency,  the  scholar  who 
has  held  a  high  place  in  his  class  for  some  time  is  promoted  to  the  class  above, 
and  is  placed  at  the  bottom ;  but  if|  on  trial,  he  proves  unequal  to  his  new  chiss- 
fellows,  he  must  revert  to  his  former  dass;  and  the  boy  who  iails  for  some  time 
in  saying  his  daily  lessons  is  degraded  to  the  ckss  below,  and  is  placed  at  the 
head;  but  if  he  proves  superior  to  his  new  associates,  he  then  resumes  his 
former  dass  on  a  new  trial    The  best  method,  however,  of  maintaining  equal- 
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ized  (in  progrefls)  classes,  is  bj  oontiniuillj  feeding  the  higher  from  the  lower, 
whereby  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  degrading  the  scholars  inferior  in  genius  or 
progress  may,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  be  dispensed  with. 

"This  law  of  Classification  prevents  what  is  fonnd  in  some  schools— one  or 
two  boys  may  be  ojasters  of  the  lesson,  others  partially  acquainted  with  it,  and 
othera  wholly  ignorant  of  it  Nay,  a  majority  of  the  scholars  may  pass  tbnragh 
the  fonns  of  the  school,  and  yet  acquire  little  or  notiiing  of  what  is  there  taught. 
This  is  the  case  when  the  lessons  prescribed  are  beyond  their  reach,  and  they 
are  unable  to  overtake  their  daOy  tasks;  or  when  they  have  the  option  to  prefer 
idleness  or  play,  and  the  risk  of  being  flogged,  to  the  exercise  of  mind,  and  the 
acquisition  of  letters." 

IhUies  o/ihe  MasUr. — "It  is  the  master's  unceasing  duty  to  direct  guide,  and 
control  the  uniform  and  impartial  execution  of  these  laws,  in  all  the  departments 
of  the  school,  so  as  to  render  them  effectual  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
framed.  These  are  to  maintain  quiet  and  order,  to  give  full  scope  to  the  love  of 
imitation,  and  spirit  of  emulation,  so  as  to  promote  diligence  and  delight — advance 
the  genera]  progress — ^imbue  the  in&nt  mind  with  the  first  principles  of  morality 
and  religion — end  unplant  in  the  tender  heart,  habits  of  method,  order,  and  piety. 

"The  master  who  performs  his  duty  faithfully,  gains  the  hearts  of  his  schol- 
ars, and  can  direct  their  energies  as  he  sees  fit  From  his  pupils  his  influence 
extends  to  t&cir  parents,  who  ore  completely  won,  by  their  being  made  sensible 
of  the  liappiness  and  improvement  of  their  children.  The  careless  and  unequal 
master  has  no  weight  either  with  his  pupils  or  with  their  parents,  who  are  alike 
aware  of  his  insufficiency  or  misgovemment  He  is  sure  to  betray  himself  by 
his  constant  complaining  of  the  badness  of  his  teachers,  and  of  his  scholars,  and 
of  the  troublesomencss  of  their  parents,  and  can  not  be  made  sensible  that  the 
fieiult  lies  solely  with  himself  and  that,  were  his  school  in  able  hands,  the  re- 
verse of  all  this  would  be  the  case ;  and  that  the  children,  who  were  pointed 
out  as  the  most  reflectory  and  troublesome,  will  often,  under  better  manage- 
ment, become  the  most  orderly  and  exemplary. 

"It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  without  warning  preceptors  of  a  rock  on 
which  they  are  liable  to  split  It  is  not  unusual  for  masters,  after  having  exhib- 
ited in  every  department  of  their  school  no  bad  specimen  of  the  Madras  System 
of  Education,  when  they  observe  that  visitors  are  in  general  satisfied  with  the 
inspection  or  examination  of  the  upper  forms,  to  content  themselves  also  with 
the  exhibition  of  the  higher  classes,  to  the  neglect  of  the  lower  classes,  where 
the  task  of  teaching  is  less  pleasant,  and  requires  their  minute  inspection  and 
superintendence.  Hence  the  teachers  of  the  lower  classes  become  dissatisfied 
and  supine,  and  fall  ofi',  in  proportion  to  the  inattention  which  they  experience. 
Tlieir  classes,  in  rising  to  the  superior  forms,  prove  greatly  inferior  to  their  pre- 
decessors in  habits  and  attainments;  and  the  whole  school  undergoes  a  revolu- 
tion, and  forfeits  its  character,  and  in  no  small  degree  its  usefulness." 

Beading. — "  These  lessons  (easy  readmg)  are  taught  by  writing,  by  spelling 
on  and  off  books,  by  reading,  by  pauses  and  clauses,  and  by  an  examination  on 
the  meaning  of  what  is  read. 

"  An  observation  <^  Quintilian  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  use  of  pauses. 
'The  difficulty  (he  says)  of  learning  to  read  is,  that,  while  with  the  voice  we  are 
pronouncing  one  part  of  a  sentence,  with  our  eyes  we  are  looking  forward  to 
another.'  To  this  may  be  added,  tliat,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  gathering  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  sentence  in  our  mind. 
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"  Now  in  the  National  Schoola,  atx  attempt  has  been  made  with  good  success, 
to  obviate  this  difficoltj;  and  as  has  been  said  before,  to  fix  the  eye,  Vie  voice, 
and  the  mind,  on  a  single  object  in  succession,  by  the  sub-division  of  the  lesson 
into  pauses,  which  not  only  conduces  greatly  to  correct  reading,  but  also  to  the 
understandmg  of  what  is  read.  The  combining  of  two  or  more  ideas,  puzzles 
and  perplexes  diildren ;  for  which  the  best  remedy  is,  to  accustom  them  to  dis- 
tinguish, by  an  intermission  in  reading,  and  to  dwell  upon  each  of  the  minutest 
sub-divisions  in  the  sense. 

"  Another  advantage  of  pause  reading  in  the  initiatory  and  short  lessons  is, 
that  by  the  quick  succession,  it  distributes  a  minute  portion  of  the  lesson  to 
each  member  of  the  class,  without  reading  it  over  oftener  than  is  necessary  to 
learn  it.    Besides  which  it  is  the  best  introduction  to  reading  by  classes." 

On  the  formation  of  siyk  in  reading  tlie  Br.  remarks: — '*In  the  daily  repeti- 
tion by  heart,  let  every  scholar  be  taught  to  rehearse  prayers,  graces,  catechism, 
Jtc,  in  the  style  and  tone  of  a  good  reader,  which  all  will  soon  be  able  to  do, 
while  their  organs  are  pliant,  by  imitation,  as  they  unceasingly  repeat  them 
with  their  instructors  and  fellows;  and  if  the  same  rule  be  observed,  in  regard 
to  the  first  paragraph  and  section,  in  beginning  to  read,  a  better  manner  may 
be  acquired  in  a  few  lessons,  Uian  is  often  attained  while  at  school,  under  a 
vicious  or  faulty  tone. 

"The  advantage  of  perfect  instruction  will  be  understood,  by  remarking  how 
much  of  this  difficulty  of  learning  to  read  is  gradually  done  away,  by  removing 
every  obstacle  on  its  first  occurrence ;  of  which  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the 
stops  and  points  which  occur  in  every  sentence,  and  in  those  words  of  most 
frequent  use,  of  which  it  is  said  three  or  four  score,  counted  every  time  they 
occur,  amount  to  one  half  the  number  of  words  in  any  book.  The  same  ob- 
servation applies  to  the  construction  and  analysis  of  sentences,  owing  to  the 
similarity  among  them.  One  lesson  perfectly  learned,  the  next  is  in  part 
known,  and  a  habit  of  attention  and  accuracy,  which  is  of  no  smaU  importance, 
is  acquired. 

"  As  in  many  scliools  there  is  much  waste  of  time,  occasioned  by  passing 
sUghtly  over  what  is  most  important,  and  unknown;  so  is  there  in  others,  by 
repeating  and  dwelling  on  what  is  less  material,  and  already  well  known.  Tlie 
true  art  of  tuition  consists  in  tasking  the  abilities  of  tlie  scholars  sufficiently  to 
obtain  a  perpetual  interest,  and  call  forth  a  moderate  exercise  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  which  is  no  less  grateful  than  the  moderate  stretch  of  the  muscles 
of  the  body;  and  by  not  imposing  on  them  burdens  beyond  what  they  are 
readily  able  to  bear.  Perfect  instruction  in  a  progressive  course  of  study,  by 
the  love  of  knowledge  natural  to  man,  and  of  novelty  (the  great  parent  of  pleas- 
ure, especially  to  children)  renders  a  school  a  perpetual  source  of  enjoyment  to 
the  infant  mind."  * 

Interrogation, — "By  examining  the  scholar,  in  the  course  of  his  studie^s  in 
every  sentence,  and  much  more,  if  they  examine  one  another  by  questions,  put 
in  every  way,  as  they  go  along,  you  will  certainly  discover  whether  they  under- 
stand what  they  read,  and  can  instruct  them  wheresoever  they  are  deficient 
The  questions  are  varied  with  the  progress  and  attainments  of  the  class,  and  fre- 
quently rise  out  of  the  answers  that  are  made.  By  never  analyzing  a  sentence, 
or  attending  to  its  meaning,  scarcely  a  sentence  in  the  whole  book  is  under- 
stood ;  whereas,  by  analyzing  a  sentence,  and  doing  it  well,  a  great  progress  is 

made  in  understanding  another." 

32 
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Value  of  Repetition. — "  The  former  leasons  being  repeated  erery  day  prerioasly 
to  entering  on  the  subsequent  one,  the  lessons  will  gvaduallj  lengthen  as  the 
scholars  advance,  and  their  minds  are  more  and  more  opened,  for  the  reception 
of  progressive  instruction,  and  as  the  memory  improves  by  exercise.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  much  a  very  small  portion  learnt  perfectly  by  heart,  eveiy  morning 
and  evening,  will  amount  to^  before  the  scholar  is  yet  fully  instructed  in  the  art 
of  reading  with  the  acquisition  of  which,  however,  their  viva  voce  reptitions  off 
book,  must  not  materially  interfere;  for  it  is  by  his  daily  lessons  in  reading, 
tliat  religious  knowledge  is  most  readily  and  effectually  attained ;  therefore  the 
utmost  pains  must  be  taken  from  the  beginning,  to  forward  him  in  this  art»  by 
which  he  may  the  sooner  be  qualified  to  read  and  loam  for  himself  on 
book,  the  memoriter  lessons,  as  well  in  exercises  at  school,  as  in  tasks  at  home, 
and  with  better  understanding,  and  consequently  with  greater  profit^  than  from 
the  mouth  of  anotlier.  Nor  are  the  primary  rehearsals,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
teacher,  idle  in  this  respect ;  they  serve  to  form  a  just  enunciation,  and  a  dis- 
tinct manner  in  reading,  as  well  as  in  repeating.  Here,  as  everywh««,  the 
main  point  to  be  attended  to  is,  that  every  lesson,  however  short,  may  be  per- 
fi^tly  learned,  and  the  preceding  portions  repeated  before  entering  on  the 
next." 

Begisiraiion. — Of  the  Registers  named  in  the  Manual  we  shall  notice  but  one. 
*^  TJie  Paidometer  shews  each  child's  monthly  progress,  from  his  admission  into 
the  school,  to  leaving  it^  in  twelve  triple  columns,  in  which,  on  the  last  day  of 
every  month,  are  entered  the  book,  page,  and  stage  of  the  course  at  which  the 
scholar  is  arrived  in  his  reading,  ciphering,  and  religious  rehearsals.  A  smgle 
line  on  a  foho  slieet,  comprehends  the  progress  of  each  child  for  a  year.  The 
Paidometer  will  form  a  record  of  fisicts  of  no  less  value  in  the  intellectual,  than 
the  barometer,  thermometer,  ike.,  in  the  physical  world. 

^'Its  importance  needs  no  illustrations ;  it  furnishes  immediate  and  indelible 
information,  relative  to  the  progress  of  every  chQd,  throughout  his  literary 
career,  and  is  eminently  fitted  to  stunulate  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  master, 
and  to  enable  the  visitors  to  chedc,  correct^  and  regulate,  the  progress  of  the 
scholars.  The  scholastic  world  will  be  put  in  possession  of  a  mass  of  materials, 
the  basis  of  a  new  science ;  and  in  course  of  time,  a  criterion  will  be  obtained, 
by  which  visitors  may  judge  of  the  comparative  progress  of  their  school,  with 
tliat  of  other  schools,  and  an  average  standard  established,  by  which  the  master 
may  ascertain  his  own  success,  by  the  success  of  others,  and  be  stimulated  to 
exertion.  But  the  strictest  provision  must  be  made,  that  no  book  be  passed 
without  perfect  instruction.  The  visitors,  therefore,  should  ascertain,  by  actual 
examination,  whether  the  report  be  6Buthfully  made,  the  entry  literally  correct, 
and  the  scholar  intimately  acquainted  with  all  that  goes  before  the  stages,  at 
which  he  is  stated  to  have  arrived."  * 
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THE  NATIOKAL  BOCDETT. 

"Trb  NAnoNAL  Society  fob  PBOKoriNa  the  Education  of  the  Poor 
IN  THE  Principles  of  the  Established  Chubch,"  which  grew  up  out  of  the 
controyersy  as  to  the  priority  and  superiority  of  the  Lancaster  and  Bell  sys- 
tem of  Instruction  was  instituted  in  1811,  and  incorporated  by  Royal  Cliarter 
in  1817.  It  is  now  the  principal  agency  by  which  the  Church  of  England  as 
established  by  law,  with  its  Diocesan  and  Parochial  afiSliations,  maintains  a 
direct  control  and  influence  oyer  tlie  education  of  the  people.  By  its  constitu- 
tion it  includes  amoug  the  members  of  its  committee,  in  whom  the  direction  of 
its  affairs  is  placed,  all  the  higher  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  kingdom,  to- 
gether with  ten  temporal  peers  or  priyy-councilors,  and  sixteen  other  elected 
members,  lay  and  clerical.  All  subscribers  of  one  guinea  annually,  or  of  ten 
guineas  in  one  sum,  are  members  of  the  society,  and  entitled  to  yote  at  the 
annual  general  meeting. 

Connected  with  the  Central  Institution  in  Westminster,  yarious  boards  of 
education  tliroughout  tlie  country  haye  been  established  in  furtherance  of  the 
same  objects;  differing,  indeed,  slightly  in  their  internal  arrangements,  bat  not 
so  as  to  impede,  in  any  instance,  the  harmonious  action  of  the  entire  body. 
Dioceses  are  yariously  organized  for  educational  purposes ;  but  eyery  Diocesan 
board  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  rest  and  to  the  Central  Institution.  Each 
board  is  formed  and  presided  oyer  by  its  own  bishop. 

By  means  of  this  organization,  all  who  desire  the  promotion  of  sound  popu- 
lar education  are  enabled  to  meet  together  for  the  adyancement  of  a  great  com- 
mon object,  on  the  broad  and  comprehensiye  ground  that  they  are  members  of 
the  National  Church. 

The  great  end  proposed  to  be  attained  by  means  of  this  eztensiye  machinery 
is,  to  aid  in  providing  for  eyery  part  of  the  country  d^ly  instruction  (to  use 
the  words  of  the  Society*s  Charter)  "  in  suitable  learning,  works  of  industry, 
and  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  according  to  the  Established 
Churdi ;"  such  as  shall  fit  her  sons  and  daughters  for  the  discharge  of  eyery 
duty  to  God  and  their  neighbor  in  after-life. 

For  this  purpose  the  labors  of  the  society  may  be  classed  under  two  heads: — 

I.  The  increase  of  the  means  of  educaUon;  by  increasing  the  number  of  schools. 

II.  The  promotion  of  a  good  system  of  education ;  by  training  teachora,  inspect- 
ing and  organizing  schools,  supplying  the  best  school  books  and  materials,  and 
diffusing  information  on  the  subject  of  school-keeping. 

L  It  adyances  the  first  object)  yiz.,  the  increase  of  the  means  of  education^  by 
pecuniary  assistance  from  its  own  funds.  The  money  formerly  collected  in 
churches  under  the  authority  of  Koyal  or  Episcopal  Letters  has  been  returned 
to  the  country  in  grants  in  aid  of  building,  enlarging,  and  improving  schools. 
The  committee  take  into  consideration  aU  applications  for  assistance  toward 
these  objects,  provided  such  applications  be  signed  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese and  the  Incumbent  of  the  parish. 

The  grants  made  by  the  society  for  the  above  purpose  out  of  its  own  fluids 
up  to  Christmas  1859,  amount  altogether  to  369,0081.  The  advanoe  of  this 
money,  which  is  granted  on  condition  of  a  certain  amount  of  private  oontribu- 
tion  in  each  case,  has  drawn  forth  an  expenditure  of  at  least  three  times  the 
amount  ($5,500,000)  in  building  alone,  besides  the  annual  exnense  of  keeping 
up  the  schools  when  built 
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Schools  are  admitted  into  union  with  the  National  Society  on  the  subscrip- 
tion of  certain  terms  of  union  by  tlieir  managers  or  patrons,  which  are  mainly 
these:  that  the  children  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the 
Liturgy  and  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  En^and:  and  that  they  are  to  be 
brought  as  much  as  possible  to  the  parish-church  on  the  Lord's  day. 

The  total  number  of  schools  which  were  formally  in  union  with  the  National 
Society  up  to  Christmas  1859,  was  11,479,  with  1,070,503  scholars. 

The  total  number  of  schools  more  or  less  iflider  the  direction  of  the  Clergy, 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  including  the  above,  was,  according  to  returns 
obtained  recently  by  the  society:  schools,  24,704;  with  scholars,  1,672,445; 
of  whom  431,192  receive  Sunday  instruction  only. 

The  above  return  was  made  up  to  Christmas  1857.  Between  that  date  and 
Christmas  1 859,  there  have  been  completed,  by  aid  from  the  society,  456  more 
schools,  affording  accommodation  for  45,651  scholars.  The  total  number  of 
Church  schools  known  to  exist  up  to  Christmas,  1859,  is  25,160,  with  scholars 
1,718,096. 

II.  The  committee  of  the  National  Society  have  had  under  their  own  imme- 
diate management  five  Normal  Institutions,  viz.,  three  for  schoolmasters,  and  two 
for  schoolmistresses,  which  at  the  dose  of  1859,  had  trained  over  3,757  teachers. 

These  results  are  independent  of  the  number  of  masters  and  mistresses  sent 
out  from  the  several  Diocesan  Training  Institutions,  almost  all  of  which  have 
received  aid  from  the  National  Society* 

The  work  of  inspection  of  schools  is  carried  on  by  means  of  Inspectors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Bishops  of  the  several  Dioceses,  to  whom  the  reports  of  tlie 
work  of  inspection  are  addressed.  The  committee  of  the  society  have  com- 
piled, and  provide  gratuitously,  the  forms  necessary  for  these  reports,  and  have 
also  issued  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  Diocesan  Inspectors.  The  society 
retains  also  in,  its  service  teachers  who,  in  the  capacity  of  oi^nizing  masters, 
are  employed  to  remodel  schools  where  the  managers  desire  to  have  improve- 
ments not  merely  hinted  and  pointed  out,  but  carried  into  immediate  operation. 
To  quote  from  the  Society's  Annual  Report  of  1849 :  "  In  the  great  majority 
of  parishes  the  services  of  a  person  whose  eye  is  able  to  detect  faults  of  ar- 
rangement in  a  school-room,  who  is  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  books 
.and  school-materials  used  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  and  who,  from  his 
experience,  can  impart  many  usefhl  practical  hints  to  teachers,  must  bo  of  the 
highest  importance."  I^e  terms  on  which  an  organizing  master  is  supplied 
are,  that  the  society  pays  half  his  salary,  the  other  hal^  together  with  all  trav- 
eling expenses,  being  defrayed  by  those  who  employ  him. 

The  Depository  for  school-books,  apparatus,  and  other  material  aids  of  in- 
struction, has  now  been  in  existence  for  thirteen  years.  The  receipts,  which 
in  1846  amounted  to  little  more  than  30002.,  in  the  year  1869  reached  19.632iL 
38,  The  society  cooperates  with  the  Diocesan  Boards  of  Education  in  allot- 
ting a  sum  of  money,  to  be  distributed  by  the  boards,  to  assist  school-managers 
in  the  purchase  of  books  and  mateirala. 

Besides  offering  advice  on  school-management,  to  all  who  may  apply  for  it, 
the  committee  publish  a  Monthly  Paper,  which  has  a  circulation  of  upwards 
of  7,500  copies,  and  contains  not  only  a  record  of  the  actual  proceedings  of  the 
society,  and  the  Diocesan  and  other  District  boards,  but  also  all  information 
connected  generally  with  education  which  is  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  the  pro- 
moters, managers,  or  teachers  of  Church  schools. 
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L    SCHOOL  eBOANIZATION. 


School  organization,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  includes  every  thing 
which  has  reference  both  to  the  construction  of  a  building  suitable  for  educa- 
tional purposes  and  to  the  internal  arrangements  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
business  of  instruction. 

L  School  Buildings. — Convenience  ought  never  to  be  sacrificed  to  external 
appearance.  School  buildings  should  be  constructed  according  to  those  plana 
which  are  found  best  adapted  for  the  methods  of  instruction  which  are  to  be 
pursued.  But,  whatever  the  shape  or  size  of  the  building  may  be,  particular 
care  should  be  taken  to  afford  the  best  possible  means  of  ventilation.  A  play- 
ground should  be  attached  to  the  schools,  in  which  the  children  may  amuse 
themselves  at  stated  times  in  the  day  with  games  and  gymnastic  exercises. 

The  situation  of  the  school  premises  should  be  cheerful,  and  as  far  as  possible 
removed  firom  any  noisy  and  unhealthy  neighborhood.  Class-rooms,  closets, 
and  all  other  necessary  offices  should  be  liberally  provided. 

If  the  room  be  built  to  accommodate  a  mixed  assemblage  of  boys  and  girls, 
arrangements  must  be  made  whereby  it  may  be  divided  when  requiate.  A 
framed  partition  may  be  put  up  for  this  purpose,  either  removable  altogether,  or 
made  to  slide  in  a  groove  to  the  side  of  the  room.  The  superficial  are»  or  space 
allowed  for  each  child  of  the  gross  total  number  on  the  register  should,  on  no 
account^  be  less  tlian  geven  aquarefeeL 

II.  On  the  Internal  OrganiMOiion  of  Ndiional  Schods. — Much  of  the  success  of 
a  teacher's  labors  will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  school-room  is 
furnished  with  forms,  desks,  books,  and  the  otlier  appliances  necessaiy  for  facil- 
itating the  instruction  of  the  children. 

I.  DeakSy  Ibrms^  dtc — ^The  old  plan  of  fixing  desks  round  the  school-room,  so 
tnat  the  boys  might  sit  with  their  So/oes  to  the  walls,  is  now  very  properly  giv- 
ing place  to  the  more  convenient  arrangement  of  grouping  them  in  parallel 
lines  on  raised  planes,  each  successive  desk  rising  a  few  inches  above  the 
preceding. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  by  many  practical  educationists  of  the  present 
day  that  the  children  should  be  seated  at  such  groups  of  parallel  desks  to  re- 
ceive all  their  lessons,  instead  of  being  occasionally  arranged  in  squares  or  semi- 
circles on  the  floor.  This  organization,  however,  appears  to  possess  some 
disadvantages.     For  although  most  subjects  may  be  taught  with  advantage  in 


*  Abridged  from  ^'Manual  of  School  Method  for  the  U»c  of  Teachern  in  Blementory 
8chool$,"  by  W.  F.  Richants,  late  Headmaster  of  the  National  Society's  Central  School, 
Westminster.    Third  Edition. 
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desks,  tiiere  are  also  many  which  may  be  taught  to  greater  advantage  out  of 
them;  aod  as  change  of  position  daring  three  hours*  school-time  is  almost  nec- 
essary for  children,  it  seems  undesu^le  to  confine  them  in  one  place  and 
posture.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  plan  allows  tiiem  "  breathing  space, 
elbow-room,  independence  of  attitude,"  Ac. ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  sacrifices 
variety  of  position,  already  referred  to^  the  emulation  of  takmg  places,  and  other 
advantages. 

In  many  lessons,  as,  for  example,  readingy  it  seems  desirable  that  what  is 
read  by  each  boy  should  be  distinctly  heard  by  the  whole  class ;  but  this  can 
scarcely  be  attained  if  the  boys  are  seated  in  parallel  desks.  The  back  row  will 
find  it  difficult  to  hear  wliat  is  read  in  the  fh>nt,  and  vice  versOj  unless  the  boys 
be  encouraged  to  speak  in  a  louder  tone  of  voice  than  may  be  found  convenient 
for  adjoining  classes. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  it  would  require  a  teacher  of  more  than  ordinary 
tact  and  skill  to  prevent  a  system  which  allows  so  much  freedom  from  restraint 
from  degenerating  into  one  of  listlessness  and  inattention.  Undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, the  children  may  with  great  advantage  receive  a  large  portion  of  tlieir 
lessons  in  parallel  desks,  and  the  particular  subjects  which  are  recommended  for 
such  instruction  are  the  following: — 


Writing  on  paper  or  slates. 

Drawing. 

Dictation. 

Lectures  on  familiar  suhjeots. 


Ejcplanotlon  of  the  principles  of  arith- 
metic. 
Vocal  Miuic 


Glass  squares  and  semicircle^  appear  best  adapted  to  those  lessons  which  re- 
quire that  the  children  should  oome  out  individually  to  have  their  work 
inspected  by  the  teacher,  as  in  the  practice  of  arithmetic,  or  to  point  out  places 
in  maps,  globes,  &c. 

2.  Books, — ^The  books  necessary  for  a  school  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
first,  those  for  the  special  and  ezdusive  use  of  the  teacher ;  second,  those  whidi 
are  to  be  used  by  the  children. 

The  following  list  of  books,  selected  chiefiy  firom  the  National  Society's  cata- 
logue, may,  however,  assist  teachers  in  the  selection  of  suitable  manuals  of 
National  School  instruction. 

Teachers'  books  for  religious  instruction: — 

Catechetical  Scries.  Trower's   (Bp.)    Similitudes    used 

Questions  on  the  Order  for  Mominff 
and  Evening  Prayer  (stitched  ana 
interleaved.) 

Questions  on  Patriarchal  Histoir. 

NicholPs  Help  to  Reading  the  ffible. 

Burton's  Hist,  of  llie  Christian  Church. 

Trower's  (Bp.)  Expos,  of  the  Epistles. 

Trower*8  (Bp.)  Exposition  of  tne  Gos- 
pels. 


Trower's   (Bp.)    »miuitudes    used   m 

Scripture. 
Welchman  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
Nelson  on  the  FcRtivals  of  the  Church. 
Bailey  on  the  Liturgy  compared  with 

the  Bible. 
James's  Commentary  on  the  Collects. 
Historical  Accompaniment  to  the  Holy 

Scriptures. 


Teachers'  books  for  secular  instruction  and  private  readmg : — 


Hunter's  Arithmetic. 

Colenso's  Ali?ebra. 

Tate's  First  Principles  of  Arithmetic. 

Grifiin's  Mensuration. 

Fowler's  Statics. 

Hind's  Trigonometry. 

Pott's  Euclid. 

Hunter's  Grammar. 


Hunter's  Derivation. 

Huffhes's  British  Geography. 
°*         European  Geographj, 
"        Geography  of  Palestine. 

Historical  Senes— England,  Borne,  &c 

Manual  of  School  Method. 

IluUah's  Manual  of  Singing. 


*  Su  plane  on  page  649. 
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3.  Class-Books  for  Children. — In  selecting  books  for  the  use  of  the  classes, 
care  must  be  taken  to  provide  such  as  will  best  suit  theyarious  capacities  of  die 
children.  Many  valuable  series  of  books  have  been  compiled  on  the  subjects 
taught  in  National  Schools.  Reading-books  have  of  course  received  the  great- 
est share  of  attention,  because  most  other  siAjects  are,  to  a  great  extent,  taught 
orally  by  the  master.  A  graduated  series  of  reading-books  may  be  found  on 
the  lists  of  the  National  Society,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge, and  the  Irish  Board  of  Education ;  and  various  publishers  have  put  for- 
ward reading-books  which  more  or  less  deserve  the  attention  of  school-managers. 

4.  School  ApparaJLus. — Every  class  in  the  school  should  be  provided  with  a 
box,  fitted  with  lock  and  key,  in  which  sliould  be  kept  the  books,  slates,  itc, 
used  by  the  cliildren  in  that  class. 

Blackboards  or  large  framed  slates  are  now  very  generally  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  demonstration.  Easels,  maps,  and  other  apparatus  comprised  in  the 
following  list,  are  also  considered  necessary  for  the  proper  working  of  a  school. 

lAel  of  Apparatus^  &c^  for  Gtneral  Use. 


Map  of  the  World. 

*^       Europe. 

"        England. 

"       Palestine. 

"       Travels  of  St.  Paul, 
liarge  fVaiued  slates  or  blackboards,  in 

stands  or  with  easels. 
Slate  pencils. 

Pen-holders  and  pencil-holders. 
Terrestrial  globe. 


Earthenware  inkwells. 
String  for  slates. 
Prepared  chalk. 
Admi8s«ion-book. 
Class  regiHter-books. 
Attendance  and  absence  register. 
Framed  rcgisiter  slates. 
Suspension  tickets. 
Visitors'  book,  <&o.,  &e. 


In  the  lists  given  above,  only  those  books  and  apparatus  have  been  set  down 
which  appear  to  be  abs(dately  essential  for  carrying  out  the  best  systems  of 
instruction. 

III.  On  oOur  points  of  Organizaiion, — ^Besides  the  articles  of  furniture,  as 
desks,  forms,  Ac,  and  the  books,  apparatus,  &a,  already  enumerated,  the  master 
will  require  monitors,  either  apprenticed  or  selected  from  among  the  most  ad- 
vanced scholars,  to  assist  him  in  the  management  and  teaching  of  the  children. 
Every  school  should  have,  a  set  of  rules  for  the  admission  and  attendance  of  the 
children,  and  for  the  guidance  of  parents.  There  should  also  be  a  system  of 
classification  in  regard  to  attainments,  and  time-tables  to  reguhite  the  duration 
of  lessons. 

1.  On  MonUors. — ^The  monitorial  system,  since  its  introduction  by  Dr.  Bell, 
although  confessedly  one  without  which  no  single  master,  unassisted  by  paid 
teacliers,  could  possibly  superintend  the  mstruction  of  a  large  number  of  chil* 
dren,  has  met  witli  considerable  opposition.  Objections  have  been  made  to  it, 
and  certainly  not  without  reason,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  create  noise  and 
confusion  in  the  school-room ;  to  encourage  a  superficial  and  inaccurate  standard 
of  attauiments  among  the  scholars ;  to  prevent  the  master  from  coming  into 
individual  contact  with  his  pupils;  and  to  bring  into  use  a  class  of  teachers 
who,  from  the  temporary  and  unremunerative  nature  of  their  office,  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  feel  much  interest  in  the  progress  of  those  intrusted  to  their 
care. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Government  scheme  of  pupil-teachera  and  stipen- 
diary monitors,  the  defects  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  objections  have,  to  a 
great  extent^  been  remedied.    But  as  there  yet  remain  a  considerable  number 
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of  flchoob,  in  which,  from  various  circaxnstanoea,  it  is  found  neoeasarj  to  adhere 
to  the  old  monitorial  system  in  its  main  features,  it  is  presumed  that  a  few  hints 
on  the  selection  and  management  of  monitors  may  not  be  unaooeptable  to  those 
masters  who  still  stand  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  such  offioers. 

It  will  always  of  course  be  desirable  to  choose  monitors  from  among  the  most 
advanced  boys,  although  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  those  whose  attain- 
ments are  highest  make  the  best  teachers.  There  is  a  certain  aptitude  for 
teaching  which  is  a  qualification  as  important  in  the  youthful  monitor  as  in  the 
adult  instructor.  "Due  pains,"  says  an  eminent  writer  on  school  matters, 
"  must  be  taken  in  determining  the  dass  to  which  each  monitor  respectively  is 
to  be  placed.  One  monitor  will  do  much  better  for  one  class,  and  another  for 
another.  It  will  by  no  means  do  to  assig^n  the  lowest  dass  to  the  least  intel- 
lectual monitor,  and  so  progressively.  In  truth  the  younger  classes  generally 
require  more  patience,  more  perseverance,  and,  in  a  word,  more  teaching  quali- 
fications on  the  part  of  the  monitors,  than  most  of  the  others.  The  master,  it  is 
therefore  obvious,  ought  carefully  to  avoid  laying  down,  or  at  least  divulging, 
any  general  rules  on  the  subject  either  of  the  nomination  or  the  appointment  of 
his  monitors.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  through  the  sdiool  that  in 
every  such  nomination  cUl  circimistances  must  be  taken  into  account — that  one 
may  be  rejected  or  removed  from  being  a  mtmiior,  merely  on  account  of  his  not 
possessing  a  turn  for  teaching,  without  calling  in  question  either  his  own  other 
attainments  or  his  diligence,  and  that,  among  the  monitors  themselves,  the  post 
of  honor  depends,  not  on  the  numerical  order  of  the  dass  intrusted  to  them,  but 
entirely  upon  its  state  of  disdpline  and  improvement." 

At  first  the  monitor  should  be  employed,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the  mechan- 
ical parts  of  instruction  only;  as  the  hearing  of  tasks  previously  prepared,  such 
as  spelling,  dictation,  Ac  Each  monitor  should,  if  possible,  be  provided  with 
an  assistant,  to  whom  should  be  assigned  the  charge  of  the  books,  slates,  &a, 
belonging  to  the  class,  and  the  duty  of  superintending  the  order  and  attention 
of  the  children,  while  the  monitor  himself  is  engaged  in  teaching.  He  might 
also  be  required  to  make  up  the  registers  of  attendance  of  his  own  particular 
class.  One  monitor  must  be  selected  for  the  office  of  usJteTj  whose  duties  will 
be  explained  in  a  succeeding  chapter  under  the  head  of  "Disdpline." 

Considerable  prejudice  generally  exists  in  the  mmds  of  parents  in  reference 
to  the  monitorial  system.  They  imagine  that  while  their  children  are  employed 
in  teaching  their  school-fellows  they  can  not  possibly  be  acquiring  any  new  in- 
formation for  themselves.  To  counteract  as  much  as  possible  the  unpopularity 
to  which  the  system  is  thus  subject,  the  master  might  select  two  sets  of  moni- 
tors, and  employ  them  alternately,  so  that  each  set  might  at  stated  times  be 
receiving  the  ordinary  instnictlon  of  the  schooL  Beades  this,  he  ought  to  de- 
vote an  hour  beyond  the  usual  school-hours  to  their  instruction,  and  also  set 
them  special  lessons  for  preparation  at  home.  If  the  funds  of  the  school  are 
sufficient,  a  small  pecuniary  reward  should  be  allowed  to  those  monitors  who 
have  performed  their  duties  efficiently,  and  in  all  cases  the  ordinary  sdiool  fee 
should  not  be  charged. 

2.  FvpU-teachers,  d:c. — The  Committee  of  Council  have  endeavored  to  remedy 
the  defects  of  the  monitorial  system  by  calling  into  use  a  new  dass  of  officers 
under  the  name  of  pupil-teachers. 

This  has  been  done  by  a  system  of  apprenticeship,  by  which  boys  and  girls 
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are  bound  to  senre  under  a  Certificated  or  Registered  teacher  for  the  space  of 
five  years,  after  which  they  are  eligible  for  admission  into  some  accredited 
training-institution. 

Provision  is  made  for  one  hour  and  a  halt's  instruction  per  day,  by  the  mas- 
ter, during  the  five  school-days  of  the  week. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  pupil-teachers.  They  should 
not  be  chosen  merely  for  their  superior  intelligence  and  quickness,  though  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  child  of  slow  intellect  is  not  likely  to  prove  tt  suc- 
cessful teacher.  Those  children  will  make  the  best  return  for  the  time  and 
labor  bestowed  on  them  who  have  had  the  blessing  of  religious  parents^  and  a 
well-ordered  home,  where  the  effbrts  of  the  teacher  to  impress  on  them  the  im- 
portance of  their  fiiture  calling  will  be  duly  seconded — ^who  have  good,  sound 
abilities,  rather  than  precocious  sharpness,  and  who  have  shown  from  their 
earliest  years  a  love  of  teaching,  and  an  orderly,  methodical  firameof  mind.  As 
the  pupil  teacher  advances  in  his  apprenticeship,  it  will  be  the  especial  duty  of 
those  set  over  him  to  check  the  very  first  symptoms  of  self-sufficiency  and  con- 
ceit— ^&ults  not  unlikely  to  be  fostpred  by  the  position  in  which  he  is  placed^ 
and  to  make  him  feel  that  his  stock  of  knowledge  must  be  at  pie  best  but  lim- 
ited and  superficial 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  pupil-teacher  system  has  contribu- 
ted in  a  great  degree  to  the  efficiency  of  National  schools,  and  its  universal 
application  is  a  matter  much  to  be  desired.  ' 

3.  On  ClassiJiccUion  and  THme  Ibbles, — On  the  subject  of  ClassificcUion  some 
difference  of  opinion  exists.  The  followers  of  Dr.  Bell  contend  for  large  classes, 
containing  not  fewer  than  36  children.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disciples  of 
Lancaster  maintain  that  the  number  in  one  class  should  never  exceed  9.  Be- 
tween these  opinions  a  middle  line  may  be  drawn,  and  it  is  therefore  recom* 
mended  that  an  ordinaiy  class  should  contain  fix>m  16  to  20  children. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  if  a  distinct  classification  could  be  made  ui  each 
branch  of  study:  that  there  were,  for  example,  a  particular  set  of  classes  for 
reading^  another  for  arUhTneiic^  another  for  geography^  &a  But  this  is  generally 
found  difficult  to  accomplish. 

Closely  allied  to  the  subject  of  Classification  is  that  of  TimeF^idMes.  A  class 
having  been  formed,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  some  scheme  should  be 
drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  as  to  the  order  and  duration  of  his 
lessons.  Tlie  drawing  up  of  such  a  scheme  in  a  tabulated  form  is  called  **  con- 
structing a  Time-table;  and  the  successfiil  working  of  a  school  will  very  much 
depend  upon  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the  subjects  of  instruction,  and  the 
punctuality  with  which  the  plans  laid  down  are  carried  out.  In  large  schools  it 
is  particularly  important  that  some  classes  should  bIwbjb  be  engaged  in  lessons 
which  can  be  performed  in  comparative  silence,  to  prevent  undue  noise  and  con- 
fusion in  the  room.  It  is  also  advisable  that  the  length  of  any  lesson  sliould  not 
be  such  as  to  weary  those  who  ore  engaged  in  it,  and  due  regard  ought  to  be  paid 
to  the  comfort  of  the  children  by  allowing  them  every  variety  of  posture  which 
is  consistent  with  the  general  disciphne  of  the  school.  The  daily  scheme  of  in- 
struction sliould  also  provide  for  specific  lessons,  especially  in  religious  instruc- 
tion, beinp:  given  by  the  master  himself.  It  was  formerly  a  common  fault  in 
schools  for  the  master  to  think  his  only  duty  was  that  of  general  auperiniendence  ; 
and  beyond  a  few  minutes'  occasional  teaching  as  he  passed  from  class  to  dass, 
his  own  personal  instruction  was  often  considered  almost  unnecessary.    The 
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order  of  the  school  should  be  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  a  well-trained  pupil-teacher 
or  monitor,  allowing  the  master  to  devote  most  of  his  time  to  actual  teaching. 
No  day  should  pass  without  his  giving  at  least  fiot  entire  lessons,  chiefly  to  the 
upper  classes. 

In  constructing  time-tables  for  mixed  schools,  care  should  be  taken  to  arranjce 
the  subjects  in  such  a  manner  that  the  girls,  who  are  supposed  to  be  taught 
with  the  boys  in  iht  morning  only,  may  receive  a  tolerably  complete  course  of 
instruction.  In  order  to  compensate  ns  much  as  possible  to  the  girls  for  the 
additional  progress  which  the  boys  may  be  expected  to  make  in  the  afternoon, 
certain  lessons  may  be  given  to  the  girls  in  a  separate  division  of  the  class.  For 
secular  reading  for  the  mixed  classes  during  the  morning,  it  is  advisable  to  use 
a  book  containing  detached  pieces:  while  in  the  afternoon  the  boys  may  read 
some  continuous  narrative — ^for  instance,  English  History.  It  is  presumed  that 
in  most  mixed  schools  the  girls'  sewing  can  be  taught  in  a  separate  apart- 
ment; but,  where  this  is  not  practicable,  the  girls  may  be  allowed  to  occupy 
the  squares  and  the  boys  the  desks.  A  curtain  may  also  be  used,  or  a  framed 
partition.* 

Each  class  should  have  its  part  of  the  general  time-table  written  out  and 
pasted  inside  the  cover  of  the  class-box,  and  the  teacher  or  monitor  should  be 
required  to  act  in  strict  accordance  with  its  directions. 

Besides  a  time-table  setting  forth  the  subjects  of  instruction  and  the  duration 
of  the  lessons,  every  school  should  have  a  graduated  course  of  study  laid  down, 
defining  how  &r  each  class  may  proceed  in  the  difibrent  subjects  taught  in  it ; 
and  the  master  will  do  well  to  observe  tiiat  his  monitors,  or  assistants,  confine 
themselves  strictiy  to  the  prescribed  limits. 

The  following  graduated  scheme  of  instruction  for  a  school  of  six  classes 
may  be  of  some  assistance  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  follow  the  plan  hero 
recommended : 

Graduaied  Scheme  of  Ingtruction  for  a  School  of  Six  (Jlaseee. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Road  Old  and  New  Testament. 

Catechism,  with  Analysis  and  Scripture  Proofs. 

Questions  on  the  Order  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer.  (Archdeacon  Sin- 
clair.) 

Arithmetic,  including  Proportion,  as  far  as  Vulgar  and  Dedmal  Fractions, 
inclusive. 

Secular  reading ;  English  History. 

Parsing  simple  sentences ;  Easy  Composition. 

Grammar  and  the  derivation  of  words. 

Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Political  Geography. 

Vocal  Music ;  Linear  Drawing. 

SBCOND  CLASS. 

Bead  Patriarchal  History  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

Catechism,  with  Analysis  and  Scripture  Proo&,  and  Litui^gy. 

Arithmetic,  as  far  as  Proportion. 

Secular  reading,  with  Dictation. 

Parsing  simple  sentences ;  Definitions  of  Grammar. 

Geography  of  Europe,  England  and  Wales,  and  Palestine. 

Linear  Drawing ;  Vocal  Music. 

*  See  page  6S1. 
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THIRD  OLASa.  « 

Read  the  Gospel  of  St.  Lake. 

Catechism,  with  Scripture  Proofe,  as  far  as  the  Lord's  Prayer.    (Sinclair.) 

Easy  Scripture  History ;  Lives  of  the  Patriarchs. 

Arithmetic,  indnding  the  Compound  Bules. 

Secalar  reading,  with  Dictation. 

Definitions  of  the  leading  Parts  of  Speech. 

Geography  of  England. 

Linear  Drawing ;  Vocal  Music. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Read  "  Miracles  and  Discourses  of  our  Blessed  Saviour.*' 
Catechism,  as  far  as  the  Decalogue,  with  Scripture  Proofs. 
Arithmetic,  four  first  rules  and  Reduction. 

Easy  definitions  of  Geography— Land,  Water,  «Sfcc.,  illustrated  by  an  Outline 
Map. 
Secular  Reading,  with  Spelling. 

FnrTH  CLASS. 

Read '« Parables." 

Catechism,  as  far  as  the  Creed. 

Arithmetic-'Addition,  Subtraction, 

Secular  Reading,  with  Spelling  from  the  Reading  Lesson. 

SIXTH  CLASS. 

Brelcen  Catechism. 

Reading,  with  Spelling. 

Arithmetic — Notation,  Numeration,  and  Addition. 

n.    SCHOOL  DI8CIPLIKB. 

Under  the  term  discipline  may  be  induded  all  that  has  reference  to  the  moral 
government  of  the  school  • 

"All  the  means  of  discipline,"  says  a  French  writer,  "  may  be  reduced  to  two 
heads;  those  which  are  designed  tomainlain  order,  which  include  silence,  obedi- 
ence, cleanliness,  a  becoming  carriage,  politeness,  and  general  good  behavior;  and 
others  whose  aim  is  to  accustom  the  pupils  to  application,  which  again  sup- 
poses attention,  eagerness  to  repair  to  school,  and  zeal  in  the  performance  of 
duty." 

L  The  points  of  discipline  to  which  a  master  should  pay  strict  attention, 
included  under  the  first  head,  are  such  as  the  following: — 

1.  lb  be  very  jxirtiadar  in  securing  RegtUar  and  Punctual  Attendance. — Tlie 
fault  of  bad  attendance  is,  without  doubt,  to  be  attributed  more  frequently  to 
the  parent  than  to  the  child.  The  teacher  should  therefore  impress  upon  pa- 
rents, as  oft^n  as  he  can,  their  duty  in  this  respect.  The  printed  rules  of  the 
school,  which  are  generally  given  out  on  the  admismon  of  children,  should  set 
forth  in  a  prominent  manner,  the  consequences  of  irregular  attendance.  In  the 
case  of  any  child  being  absent  toiOunU  leave,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  send  a 
ticket  of  suspension  to  the  parent;  and  in  the  event  of  the  notice  being  disre- 
garded, nothing  remains  but  to  ezdude  the  child  from  the  advantages  of  the 
school.  Painful  though  it  must  be  to  dismiss  a  child  for  the  fault  of  its  parent^ 
such  a  step  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sake  of  general  good  discipline. 

2.  The  master  should  use  every  effort  to  obtain  good  order  in  his  school,  by 
suppressing  all  unnecessary  noise,  especially  talking,  loud  reading,  Ac.,  and  by 
establishing  such  plans  for  the  mechanical  working  of  tlie  classes  as  are  least 
liable  to  cause  confusion  in  the  room. 
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A  systeiDrof  drilling,  Bimilar  to  that  practiced  among  Boldiena,  will  oondooe 
rery-  much  to  good  order,  and  will  likewise  teach  the  children  the  dnty  of  ready 
obedience  to  their  teacher's  commands.  The  ezercisee  must  however  be  rapidly 
and  promptly  performed.  Bad  drilling  isworee  than  none,  and  will  be  likely  to 
produce  the  very  opposite  of  the  desired  result.  When  it  is  necessary  to  stop 
the  school  for  drill  or  for  any  other  purpose,  a  signal  may  be  g^ven,  either  by 
sounding  a  small  whistle,  or  by  pronouncing  the  word  '^stop,"  in  a  sharp  and 
decided  tone  of  Toice.  Before  a  teacher  commences  any  lesson  in  a  class,  h€ 
should  drill  the  children  into  good  order,  taking  care,  among  other  things,  that 
they  stand  back  to  the  form  with  their  feet  placed  firmly  and  closely  together  on 
the  floor;  that  they  do  not  crowd  together,  and  that  they  sit  at  equal  distances; 
that  the  same  number  of  children  occupy  the  side  forms,  &c.,  tc  When  the 
lesson  is  being  read,  the  books  should  be  held  so  as  to  rest  on  the  palm  of  the 
left  hand,  the  right  hand  being  placed  behind  the  back,  and  only  used  when  a 
leaf  requires  to  be  turned.  The  orders  for  drilling  are  generally  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: "Stand,"  "Sit,"  "Hands up,"  "Down,"  "Behind,"  "Shoulders,"  "Right 
hand  up,"  "Left,"  Ac.,  "Turn,"  "Front,"  " Collect  pencils,"  "Slates,"  Ac. 

When  there  is  a  play-ground,  the  children  may  with  much  advantage  be 
drilled  occasionally  in  easy  military  evolutions,  as  slow  and  quick  mardiing  in 
lines,  wheeling,  Ac.,  Ac. 

3.  The  greatest  reverence  and  attention  ought  to  be  observed  during  all  the 
religious  exercises  of  the  school 

4.  The  master  sliould  by  every  means  in  his  power,  direct  and  indirect,  en- 
courage among  his  pupils  a  hatred  of  all  those  actions  which  openly  offend 
morality,  such  as  &Isehood,  equivocation,  dishonesty,  premeditated  revenge^ 
petty  quarrels,  Aa,  and  should  constantly  and  earnestly  impress  upon  them  the 
opposite  duties. 

6.  The  children  should  be  taught  to  pay  proper  deference  to  those  who  are 
placed  over  them  in  the  school,  whether  the  clergy,  the  other  school-managers, 
or  their  ordinary  teachers.  Tliey  should  never  be  allowed  to  pass  any  of  them, 
either  in  or  out  of  school,  without  making  some  customary  obeisance.  They 
should  also  be  taught  to  render  due  Irespect  to  the  place  in  which  they  are 
instructed.  Neither  boisterous  mirth  in  the  school-room,  nor  running  over 
desks  and  forms  out  of  school  hours,  should  be  permitted.  When  any  child 
wishes  to  address  a  remark  to  the  teacher,  or  to  ask  a  question,  he  should 
in  the  first  instance  show,  by  holding  up  bis  hand,  that  he  desu'es  leave  to 
speak. 

6.  Among  the  other  points  of  discipline  to  be  observed,  are  those  which  refer 
to  personal  cleanliness  and  neatness,  and  to  the  due  preservation  of  the  property 
belonging  to  the  school  No  child  should  be  allowed  to  attend  school  with  un- 
washed face  or  hands,  uncombed  hair,  or  dirty  and  ragged  clothing.  All  books 
and  school  materials  should  be  used  with  proper  care  and  returned  to  their 
places  after  use.  The  room  should  always  present  a  neat  and  tidy  appearance, 
and,  in  short,  those  arrangements  which  affect  the  discipline  of  the  school  should 
fulfill  the  Apostle's  precept,  "Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order." 

II.  The  means  of  discipline  comprised  under  the  second  head  are  those  whose 
aim  is  to  accustom  children  to  application  and  zeal  in  the  performance  of  their 
various  school  duties.  They  include  emulation  and  the  taking  of  places,  re^ 
wards,  punishments,  Ac. 

1.  BmukUion. — Emulation,  although  objected  to  by  some  persons  on  moral 
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grounds,  and  as  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  is,  more  or  lees, 
almost  universally  practiced  in  schools.  One  plan  pursued  is  the  following : 
When  any  child  in  a  class  has  committed  a  blunder,  be  who  stands  next  to  him 
(having  first  signified  to  his  teacher  by  holding  out  his  hand  that  he  wishes  to 
speak)  is  allowed  to  answer,  and  if  right  to  take  the  higher  place.  If  fie  should 
give  a  wrong  answer  also,  those  below  are  allowed  to  try,  according  to  their 
turns,  and  the  boy  who  gives  the  correct  answer  takes  precedence  of  all  those 
who  have  failed. 

Another  mode  of  causing  emulation  among  children  is  by  giving  rewards  or 
prizes.  This  plan  is,  however,  iar  less  common  now  than  formerly.  The  neces- 
sity which  once  existed  for  such  extraneous  inducements,  intended  as  th^ 
were  to  soften  the  rigor  of  an  imperfect  and  unnatural  system,  is  now  happily 
passing  away.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  time  is  at  hand  when  children  will  not 
look  upon  going  to  school  as  the  greatest  hardship  of  their  existence.  The 
inattention  which  is  so  often  complained  of  is  more  frequently  tlie  fault  of  the 
teacher  than  that  of  the  child.  Let  the  teacher  make  his  lessons  interesting  to 
his  pupils;  let  him  awaken  in  them  a  natural  curiosity  and  a  desire  for  new 
information ;  and  he  will  soon  find  that  there  is  but  little  necessity  for  artificial 
means  of  emulation,  such  as  prizes,  medals,  and  otlier  rewards. 

In  those  schools  in  which  it  is  still  thought  requisite  to  give  rewards,  they 
should  mark  something  more  than  mere  progress  in  learning.  Great  idleness 
and  carelessness,  combined  with  natural  talent,  will  often  rise  above  the  most 
unwearying  perseverance  joined  with  inferior  parts ;  it  would  therefore  be  mani- 
festly unjust  to  reward  the  chUd  who,  notwithstanding  his  general  inattention 
and  indisposition  to  study,  has  been  enabled  merely  by  natural  superiority  to 
excel  his  more  hard-working  companion.  Good  behavior,  diligence,  and  appli- 
cation to  learning,  are  the  qualifications  which  appear  most  to  deserve  any  ex- 
traordinary advantages  which  a  school  may  have  to  bestow.  It  is,  however, 
very  difficult  to  arrange  any  system  of  rewards  without  exciting  feelings  of  envy 
in  the  unsuccessful  pupils,  and  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  those  parents 
whoso  children  have  not  obtained  distinction.  Upon  the  whole,  masters  will  do 
well  to  dispense  with  rewards,  by  striving  to  make  the  instruction  given  in  the 
school  so  attractive  as  not  to  require  their  use. 

Funishinents. — In  this  place  it  appears  necessary  that  a  few  words  should  be 
said  in  reference  to  punishments.  Under  the  most  judicious  master,  and  in  the 
best  organized  school,  instances  will  occasionally  be  found  of  willful  misconduct 
and  disobedience,  determined  and  repeated  inattention  to  studies,  and  utter  dis- 
regard of  admonition  and  advice.  When  any  such  instance  occurs,  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  the  master  should  have  at  his  command  such  means  of  cor- 
rection as  shall  at  least  prevent  a  speedy  repetition  of  the  offense.  It  seems 
almost  needless  to  remark  timt  the  punishment  should  always  be  proportionate, 
and  of  tlie  kind  best  adapted  to  the  &ult  whicli  has  been  committed;  and  that 
no  vindictive  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  should  accompany  its  infliction. 
Some  persons  thmk  that  a  considerable  interval  should  elapse  before  the  punisli- 
ment  is  applied,  while  others  hold  that  no  tune  should  be  lost  in  canying  out 
such  measures  as  will  be  likely  to  bring  the  refbactory  pupil  to  a  better  state  of 
mind.  The  teacher  will  be  able  to  judge  for  hunsel^  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  any  particular  case  and  his  own  disposition  to  sudden  excitement, 
which  of  these  two  plans  may  be  adopted  with  the  beet  hope  of  producing  the 
desired  reformation. 
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In  connection  with  the  use  of  corporeal  ponishment,  it  will  be  well  to  obaenre 
the  following  cautions : — 

1.  Never  to  punish  with  the  hand,  but  alwa}^  with  a  thin,  flexible  cane. 

2.  Never  to  use  the  cane  as  a  pointer,  or  for  any  puipofle  except  that  for  which 
it  is  designed. 

S.  Never  to  punish  on  any  part  of  the  body  which  may  be  likely  to  receive 
permanent  injury  from  the  application  of  the  cana  The  palm  of  the  hand  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  appropriate.  Leaving  a  mark  upon  any  part  of  the  body 
should  be  carefully  avoided. 

4.  Never  to  allow  the  monitors  or  the  subordinate  teachers  the  use  of  the 
caw. 

5.  Never  to  torture  children  by  making  tliem  keep  the  body  in  any  inconven- 
ient position  for  a  long  period  of  time,  as  by  holding  up  the  hands  over  the  head, 
Ac,  &c    Kneeling  as  a  punishment  is  also  highly  objectionable. 

The  plan  of  setting  iasks^  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  imponUons,  which 
involves  confinement  in  school  after  the  ordinary  hours  of  study,  if  used  as  a 
discipline,  is  generally  considered  objectionable  on  account  of  its  tendency  to 
associate  the  very  attendance  at  school  with  the  notion  of  punishment  There 
are,  however,  other  secondaiy  modes  of  discipline,  such  as  making  the  offender 
lose  his  place  in  the  class,  or  degrading  him  to  a  lower  division  of  the  school, 
which  may  be  resorted  to  before  the  actual  infliction  of  bodily  pain. 

The  following  remarks  by  Bishop  Short,  on  the  subject  of  secondary  punish- 
ments, are  well  deserving  of  attention : — 

*'By  the  term  secondaiy  punishment  we  mean  such  punisbments  as  derive 
their  whole  force  from  being  inflicted  as  punishments.  One  child  may  feel  a 
beating  more  acutely  than  another,  but  the  blow  is  in  itself  a  punishment 
Whereas  the  being  placed  on  a  bench,  and  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  other 
children,  may  be  regarded  as  a  punishment  or  a  reward,  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  done.  There  must  be  punishments  as  well  as  some  species  of 
reward ;  and  as  the  fl^nent  use  of  actual  punishments  will  generally  injure 
those  on  whom  they  are  inflicted,  and  will  gradually  destroy  their  force,  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  a  scale  of  secondary  punishments,  which,  by  being  judi- 
ciously varied,  shall  continue  to  be  esteemed  punishments  without  being  inju- 
rious to  those  on  whom  they  are  imposed.  The  least  severe  class  of  punishments 
are  those  which  only  arrest  the  attention  of  the  offender,  and  are  immediately 
discontinued.  While  these  continue  to  be  effectual,  we  shall  have  no  need  of 
proceeding  to  any  further  severity.  While  the  eye  of  the  master,  or  of  the 
monitor,  will  command  respect,  it  is  not  necessary  even  to  speak.  Whil&  the 
voice  is  obeyed,  we  need  not  resort  to  any  secondary  punishments.  While 
small  secondary  punishments  are  effective,  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  severe 
ones.  If  severe  punishments  of  a  secondary  sort  do  not  produce  their  effect, 
we  must  change  them ;  and  when  our  resources  are  exhausted,  we  must  ulti- 
mately betake  ourselves  to  actual  inflictions ;  for  disciplme  must  be  preserved 
at  any  expense.'' 

To  assist  in  carrying  out  the  mechanical  points  of  discipline  in  large  schools, 
It  is  usual  to  appoint  one  of  the'^senior  pupil-teachers  or  monitors  to  the  ofiice 
of  usher. 

Among  his  duties  may  be  mentioned  the  following : — 

1.  To  see  tliat  the  children  assemble  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  without 
noise  and  confusion. 
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2^.  To  drill  the  daaaes  ooUectiyely  before  prayers,  and  at  other  times  in  the 
day  when  it  may  appear  necessary. 

3.  To  make  up  the  attendance  and  abaeoce  registers  of  the  whole  schooL 

4.  To  watch  the  change  of  classes  from  desks  to  squares,  &a,  &c. 

5.  To  look  after  the  oovering  of  books,  and  to  see  that  the  boxes  are  kept 
tidy.  To  pay  attention  also  to  the  general  order  and  neatness  of  the  school- 
room. 

6.  To  dismiss  the  schooL 

'Wlien  not  engaged  in  any  of  the  foregoing  duties,  the  usher  should  assist  in 
teaching  a  class,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  master. 

m.  QUALincATioirs  and  dutibs  or  the  teacbxb. 

The  requisite  qualifications  for  a  teacher  may  best  be  estimated  by  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  what  he  has  to  teach. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "  To  what  end  do  we  seek  to  educate  the  poor  man's 
child  ?"  Mr.  Coleridge  remarks :  "  Is  it  not  to  give  him  just  views  of  his  moral  and 
religious  obligations,  his  true  interests  for  time  and  eternity,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  prepare  him  fJbr  the  successful  discharge  of  his  civil  duties— duties  for  which, 
however  humble,  there  is  surely  some  appropriate  instruction?  Is  it  not  to 
cultivate  good  habits  in  a  ground  of  self-respect — ^habits  of  regular  industry  and 
self-control ;  of  kindness  and  forbearance ;  of  personal  and  domestic  cleanliness ; 
of  decency  and  order  ?  Is  it  not  to  awaken  in  him  the  faculties  of  attention  and 
memory,  of  reflection  and  judgment — ^not  merely  to  instill  knowledge  or  supply 
the  materials  of  tliought,  but  to  elicit  and  to  exercise  the  powers  of  thinking? 
Is  it  not  to  train  him  in  the  use  of  language,  the  organ  of  reason  and  the  sym- 
bol of  his  humanity  ?  And  while  we  thus  place  the  child  in  a  condition  to  look 
onward  and  upward — while  we  teach  him  his  relationship  to  the  eternal  and 
the  heavenly,  and  encourage  him  to  live  by  his  faith-— do  we  not  also  hope  to 
place  him  on  a  vantage-ground  with  regard  to  his  earthly  calling  ? — to  give  to 
labor  the  interest  of  intelligence  and  the  elevation  of  duty,  and  to  disarm  those 
temptations  by  which  the  poor  man's  leisure  is  so  fearfully  beset,  and  to  which 
mental  vacuity  offers  no  resistance?" 

To  qualify  a  person  for  the  adequate  performance  of  such  high  and  responsi- 
ble duties  as  those  which  have  been  mentioned,  it  has  for  some  time  been  ob- 
vious to  tliose  who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  that  a  course  of 
previous  training  is,  in  ordinary  cases,  absolutely  necessary. 

He  must,  first  and  above  aU  things,  possess  sound  moral  and  religious  princi- 
ples; he  must  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  teaching,  and  a  fondness  for  children; 
he  must  be  rtady  to  exercise  patience  and  forbearance,  and  to  sympathize  with 
the  peculiarities  of  childhood.  He  should  not  be  deficient  in  bodily  vigor  and 
activity;  and  should  ever  be  on  the  look-out  to  extend  the  knowledge,  both 
intellectual  and  mechanical,  which  he  has  acquired  during  his  course  of  training. 
And,  to  descend  somewhat  more  into  particulars,  he  ought  ever  to  have  before 
him  tliis  solemn  truth,  "  that  it  is  his  business  to  teach  the  children  under  his 
care  their  duties  toward  God  and  man;  to  instill  into  their  minds  oorrect  princi- 
ples; to  train  them  in  habits  of  cleanliness,  order,  and  punctuality;  and  to 
inspire  them  with  a  love  for  what  is  good  and  amiable,  and  a  corresponding 
hatred  for  those  things  which  degrade  human  nature."  In  doing  all  this,  how- 
ever, he  must  depend  chiefly  on  the  force  of  his  own  example — ^more  than  on  his 
positive  teaching.    He  should,  therefore,  be  regular  and  punctual  in  his  attend- 
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ance  on  public  worship,  and  in  all  other  religious  obeerranoes.  He  ought  to  be 
reverent  in  his  use  of  the  Sacred  volume,  and  in  conducting  the  devotions  of  tlie 
school,  if  he  wishes  to  see  his  pupils  evince  a  reverence  for  holy  tilings ;  and  in 
the  same  way  his  own  conduct  should  be  the  pattern  by  which  the  children  are 
instructed  in  the  due  regulation  of  the  affections  and  the  performance  of  their 
social  duties.  His  own  habits  ought  to  correspond  with  those  which  he  wislies 
to  teach.  Does  he  wish  to  make  his  pupils  regular  and  punctual?  He  must 
himself  practice  regularity  and  punctuality.  He  should  be  in  the  school  some 
minutes  before  the  time  fixed  for  prayers.  All  his  arrangements  in  the  school- 
room, from  the  most  important  down  to  the  minutest  particular,  must  be,  as  it 
were,  so  many  silent  models  for  imitation,  if  he  desires  to  make  his  pupils 
orderly  in  their  habits.  To  induce  his  pupils  to  be  dean  and  tidy  in  their  per- 
sons, he  should  pay  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  his  own  appearance,  avoid- 
ing all  extravagant  display,  and  endeavoring  to  place  before  them  in  this,  as 
well  as  ib  all  other  respects,  a  pattern  whicli  shall  be  worthy  of  their  closest 
imitation. 

To  these  remarks  it  may  be  added,  that  he  should  strive  to  preserve,  as  far  as 
he  can,  a  perfect  command  over  his  temper;  never  to  exliibH  petulance  or  ill 
humor  if  his  pupils  do  not  appear  to  realize  that  benefit  from  his  teaching  which 
he  considers  they  ought  to  have  reoeivQd.  An  unfortunate  child  has  often  been 
punished  for  alleged  inattention  or  stupidity,  when  the  real  &ult  has  been  in  the 
teacher;  because  either  his  manner  has  been  listless  and  wearisome,  or  his  ex- 
planations have  failed  to  reach  the  child's  comprehension. 

With  regard  to  the  aUaUnmenta  necessary  for  a  National  schoolmaster,  it  is 
impossiblo  to  fix  any  particular  limits.  No  amount  of  qualification  in  this 
respect,  uncombined  with  aptitude  m  ieaching,  can  make  a  good  master;  al- 
though it  is  most  certain  that  the  more  thoroughly  a  judicious^  and  intelligent 
teacher  is  acquainted  with  the  subjects  which  he  has  to  teach,  the  better  will  he 
be  likely  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  them  to  others.  In  addition  to  an  accurate 
and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  precise  branches  to  be  taught^  he  should 
possess  a  good  fund  of  general  i/irformajUont  that  he  may  be  ready  to  turn  to 
account  any  thing  which  may  occur  in  the  course  of  his  lessons,  either  from  the 
answei^  of  the  children,  or  from  any  collateral  knowledge  which  the  subject 
itself  may  suggest  He  should  constantly  endeavor  (no  matter  how  highly 
qualified  in  regard  to  acquirements  he  may  be  on  entering  bis  profession)  to 
increase  his  knowledge  by  private  study.  He  should  spend  some  time  daily, 
out  of  school  hours,  in  the  preparation  of  lessons,  and  should  ever  be  on  the 
watch  how  he  may  acquire  greater  readiness  in  conveying  usefhl  information  to 
his  pupils.  * 

rv.    TEACHIXO. 

The  different  forms  which  instruction  may  take,  both  with  respect  to  the 
teacher  and  the  scholar,  have  given  riite  to  the  term  "  Methods  of  Teaching.^* 
These  methods  are  often  referred  to  in  educational  works  by  such  titles  as  the 
following: — "individual,"  "mutual,"  "simultaneous,"  "synthetical,"  "analyti- 
cal," and  "  catechetical "  methods. 

[We  omU  aUogether  what  follows  under  this  head^  as  (he  explanation  of  these 
methods  vnU  be  found  in  the  chapters  given  from  Currie^  Morrison,  and  oOurs^ 

y.    BELIOIOnS  INSTRUOnOK. 

The  highest  department  of  religious  education  is^  of  course,  Holy  Scripture. 
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Some  portion  of  the  Bible  should  be  read  daily;  not,  however,  as  a  reading  les- 
son, but  as  an  exercise  intended  to  improve  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  chil- 
dren. It  is  not  meant  that  no  attention  need  be  paid  by  the  teacher  to  the 
actual  reading  of  the  sacred  text:  on  the  oontraiy,  the  strictest  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  children  read  it  with  intelligence,  proper  emphasis,  and  a  due 
reverence  for  the  importance  of  the  subject  AH  that  ia  intended  is  a  caution 
against  the  use,  too  often  made^  of  the  Bible  for  teaching  mere  reading  and 
spdUng^  and  its  consequent  degradation  to  the  level  of  an  ordinaiy  class-book. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture  should  be 
preceded  by  the  use  of  a  collect — that,  for  example,  for  the  Second  Sunday  in 
Advent  During  the  reading  of  any  chapter,  the  teacher  should  careftdly  notice 
every  thing  which  requires  explanation — such  as  names  of  persons,  places, 
(these  should  be  pointed  out  on  a  map,)  alluuons  to  previous  history.  Eastern 
customs,  prophecies,  types,  ftc.;  and  when  the  reading  is  finished,  he  should 
examine  the  class  in  order  to  ascertain  how  fiur  his  pupils  have  profited  by  the 
exercise  in  which  they  have  been  engaged. 

In  addition  to  this  method  of  teaching  the  truths  contained  in  the  Bible,  les- 
sons may  be  given  to  Individual  classes,  or  to  combined  sections,  in  a  catechetical 
form,  ivWwtd  previous  reading.  For  such  instruction  the  historical  parts  of 
Scripture,  the  lives  of  eminent  persons  recorded  in  Holy  Writ,  our  Saviour^s 
parables,  &c,  are  appropriate  subjects.  The  teacher  should  be  careful  in  these 
lessons  not  to  run  into  mere  matters  of  detail;  he  should,  as  he  passes  along, 
dear  up  difiScuIties,  deduce  principles,  and  give  to  the  whole,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, a  religious  and  moral  application.  It  must  be  remembered  that  "  names 
and  lacts  are  chiefly  usefiil  fix>m  their  connection  either  with  doctrines  or  moral 
rules ;  that  the  use  of  a  proper  name  is  to  designate  an  individual  of  whom 
certain  actions  and  characteristics  are  to  be  known  and  remembered;  and  that, 
if  no  actions  or  characteristics  are  suggested  by  the  name,  no  place  for  it  in  the 
memory  is  required." 

In  reference  to  the  other  subjects  of  religious  instruction  which  should  be 
taught  ui  National  Schools,  the  writer  is  glad  to  have  it  in  bis  power  to  quote 
the  language  of  one  who,  flrom  his  high  position  in  the  Church  and  his  dose 
acquaintance  with  educational  matters,  must  rank  as  very  high  authority  :* — 

"  Next  to  the  Bible  comes  our  authorized  commentary  upon  it,  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and,  In  particular,  the  Catechism,  which  contains  a  summary 
of  Christian  doctrine  specially  provided  for  the  young.  This  venerable  formu- 
lary must  of  course  be  thoroughly  committed  to  memory;  but,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  understood,  additional  questions  and  explanations  will  be  necessary. 
In  any  work  drawn  up  for  this  purpose,  the  general  arrangement  of  the  Cate- 
chism should  be  made  dear,  and  the  reasons  stated  for  the  order  in  which  the 
several  parts  or  sections  follow  one  another.  Opportunity  should  be  taken  for 
definhig  technical  terms,  such  as  grace,  faith,  absolution,  justification,  adoption ; 
till  these  terms  are  understood,  no  distinct  ideas  of  Christianity  can  be  conveyed. 
An  important  rule  to  be  observed  in  the  process  of  catechising  is  to  make  the 
children  answer,  as  much  as  possible,  in  their  own  words ;  for  this  purpose,  the 
subjects  treated  of  should  be  divided  into  a  great  number  of  questions,  so  that 
the  answer  to  eadi  may  be  given  in  a  sentence  consisting  of  a  single  clause, 
which  is  as  mudi  as  diildren  can  in  general  compose  extemporaneously.    That 

*  Letter  from  the  venenble  Arehdeecon  Sinclair,  when  Secretarj  of  the  National  Soeietyi 
to  a  School  Manaf  er.   Bee  Report  of  National  Boclet  j  for  the  year  1842L 
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every  member  of  the  Churdli  ahould  know  somethizig  of  its  constitutioa,  is 
among  the  dearest  of  axioms:  and  yet  this  truth  has  not  hitherto  been  prac- 
tically receired.  Even  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  men  of  useful  knowledge 
and  literary  eminence  are  to  be  found  who  have  no  idea  of  what  is  meant  by 
ecclesiastical  polity,  and  can  give  no  reason  for  the  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment and  rules  of  discipline  retained  in  the  Ghurdi  of  England.  It  can  not^ 
therefore,  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  among  the  lower  orders  a  definition  of 
the  word  Church,  as  meaning  a  spiritual  society,  with  peculiar  duties  and  privi- 
leges, and  with  duly  constituted  officers,  should,  in  many  cases,  be  rejected  or 
imperfectly  understood. 

The  whole  subject  is  too  extensive  to  be  included  in  elementary  instruction; 
but  young  persons  may  be  expected  to  understand  so  much  of  it  as  can  be 
directly  illustrated  £nom  Scripture.  They  may,  for  example,  sufficiently  com- 
prehend the  declaration  in  the  orig^inal — "It  is  evident  unto  all  men,  diligently 
reading  the  Holy  Scripture  and  andent  authors,  that  from  the  Apostles'  time 
there  have  been  these  orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's  Churdi — ^bishops,  priestB) 
and  deacons." 

Similar  in  effect  are  the  instructions  to  government  inspectors  on  the  subject 
of  religious  education  in  schools,  which  were  issued  with  the  sanction  of  the 
late  Archblsliop  of  Canterbuiy,  and  which  remain  still  in  force. 

The  inspectors  are  required  to  ascertain,  "  with  especial  care,  how  far  the 
doctrines  and  principles  of  the  Church  are  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  whether  the  Catechism  and  Liturgy  are  explained,  with  the  terms 
most  commonly  in  use  throughout  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures." 

Among  other  subjects  connected  with  the  religious  instruction  in  schools, 
may  be  mentioned prwaie  prayers  for  morning  and  evening;  prayers  to  be  said 
on  entering  and  leaving  church,  and  graces  to  be  repeated  before  and  after 
meals,  (all  of  which  should  be  regulariy  and  carefhlly  taught  as  home  lessons ;) 
texts  illustrating  the  Cliurch  Catechism,  the  Liturgy,  and  the  leading  articles  of 
religion,  and  easy  sacred  poetry. 

In  the  lower  classes  the  religious  teaching  mrist  be,  for  the  most  part,  oral 
It  should  be  adapted  to  tlie  capacities  of  the  cliildren  for  whom  it  is  intended, 
and  should,  as  much  as  possible,  have  reference  to  their  circumstanoes  in  life. 
For  those  who  are  very  young,  instruction  can  not  be  made  too  simple.  When 
the  child  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  commence  learning  the  Church  Catechism, 
the  most  copious  explanation,  and  every  available  mode  of  illustration  ocmsistent 
Yrith  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  should  be  employed.  The  exact  and  intelligent 
character  of  the  language  employed,  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and 
the  punctuation  of  sentences,  should  receive  particular  attention. 

The  following  scheme,  arranged  for  successive  dasses,  will  exhibit  the  order 
in  which  the  chief  points  connected  with  religious  subjects  may  be  taught  in 
National  Schools: — 

1.  Easy  questions  on  Divine  tntths— Who  God  is ;  His  all-seoing  nature ;  His 
love  and  oare  for  his  creatures ;  duty  of  praying  to  Him ;  2^  ZortPt  Ih*aytr. 
Appeals  to  the  child's  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  Simple  stories  firom  Scripture, 
illustrative  of  the  duties  of  children ;  our  Lord's  example  of  obedience  to  parents, 
&c ;  Samuel's  early  piety ;  the  judgment  upon  children  who  mocked  Elisha ; 
our  Lord's  consideration  for  children. 

2.  Easy,  lessons  on  matters  of  belief,  extracted  from  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
Meaning  of  the  word  Bible.  The  divisions  of  the  Bible,  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment   The  Gospel.    Seriptttre  IRstary.Some  account  of  the  Creation ;  our  first 
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parents ;  th«  fall ;  fint  promlBo  of  a  Savioar ;  lives  of  antedUavian  patriareha. 
Further  account  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  his  miraoles,  &e.  Easy  lessons  on  duty 
to  God  and  to  oiir  neighbor— illustrations  fh>m  our  Lord's  parables. 

8.  The  Apostles'  Creed  more  fhUy  explained,  with  the  question  flrom  the  Cat- 
echism, ^'  What  dost  thou  chiefly  learn  in  these  articles  of  thy  belief  ?"— mean- 
ing of  the  words  **  cieated,"  **  redeemed,"  **  aanotifled.''  Scripture  Mdory.—Th^ 
Deluge.  Patriarchal  History.  The  Exodus.  Giving  of  the  Law.  Further  lesson 
on  duty,  derived  from  the  Ten  Commandments.  Continuation  of  lesaons  on  the 
Gospels— names  of  the  Apostles,  &c.  History  of  our  Lord— His  parables,  Sm. 
Geography  of  Palestine,  with  some  aoooant  of  Jerusalem,  the  temple,  Jewish 
customs,  &c 

4.  Biq[>ti8m  explained  as  a  covenant.  What  is  your  name?  Scriptural  authority 
for  giving  names  at  baptism ;  godfathers  and  godmothers.  The  Ten  Command- 
ments farther  explained,  and  compared  with  the  paraphrases  in  the  Churdi  Cat- 
echism ;  revisal  of  parts  already  learned,  with  fbller  explanation  of  the  Creed. 
Scripture  ifM^t^y.— Revisal,  wiUi  history  of  the  Israelites  under  Joshua  and  the 
Judges.  Allusion  to  types  and  prophecies  respecting  our  Saviour,  and  their  ftd- 
Ailment  History  of  our  Lord  to  the  time  of  his  ascension ;  the  period  of  his  life 
on  earth  compared  with  cotemporaneous  ancient  history.  The  Boman  emperors* 
Political  divisions  of  Judea ;  government  of  Pilate.  Fulfillment  of  the  prophecy 
of  Jacob.    Genesis  xlix.  10.    Jewish  sects. 

6,  The  sacraments.  Baptism  as  a  sacrament.  The  sacrifice  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  how  typified.  The  fulfillment  of  the  Jewish  law  in  the  coming  of  Christ. 
Feasts  of  the  Jews.  Scripture  JMory, — ^The  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
nnited  and  separated,  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  the  history  of  the 
early  Church,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  God's  judgments  on  the 
Jews— the  destruction  of  their  city  and  their  dinpersion  compared  with  prophecy. 
The  constitQtion  of  the  Christian  Church— bishops,  priests,  deacons.  First  per- 
secutions ;  St.  Paul ;  his  history ;  apostolical  journeys,  and  the  foundation  of- 
churches ;  the  Epistles,  their  authors,  to  whom  written,  and  why. 

6.  The  Church  Catechism  complete,  with  ftdl  analysis  and  Scripture  prooft. 
General  Scripture  history,  with  some  account  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  after  the 
capti\aty.  The  connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Epitome  of  early 
Church  history ;  names  of  the  prindpal  Churches,  and  by  whom  founded ;  early 
fiithers  whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us.  Apostolical  fiithers.  Continua- 
tion of  Church  history — ^introduction  of  Christianity  into  our  own  islsnd ;  early 
British  Church ;  the  Seformation,  &o.  The  histoiy  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer ;  explanation  of  its  contents,  with  Scripture  proofs. 

'  The  foregoing  scheme  contains  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  those  points 
connected  with  religions  instruction  with  which  young  persons  should  be  ac* 
quaintod  before  they  leave  schooL  It  has  been  drawn  up  rather  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  the  order,  than  of  giving  even  an  approximation  to  a  complete 
list  of  .religious  suljects. 

The  following  lesson  will  afford  fbrther  lUtistrations  of  the  remarks  which 
have  been  made  on  religious  teaching: — 

Lesson  an  one  of  our  LordPs  Parables. 

IMTaOSVOTOBT. 

What  is  ths  msamng  tf  thsword  Pababub t 

The  word  firom  whioli  parable  is  derived,  means,  to  place  side  by  side,  and  thus 
to  compare, 

A  parable  is  a  narrative  of  what  has  happened,  or  might  have  happened,  in  this 
world,  told  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  some  religious  or  moral  lesson.  **  An 
earthly  story  with  a  heavenly  meaning."    The  method  of  teaching  by  parables 
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was  Ytrj  oommon  in  andent  times.    Refer  to  instances  in  the  Old  Testament,  as 
th&t  of  Nathiui  to  David ;   and  to  heathen  writers,  .^sop's  ^^Fablet.^*    If  the 
narrative  be  not  literally  tme,  there  is  no  ^  in  telling  it,  because  the  teacher 
does  not  tell  it  with  any  intention  to  deceit. 
The  design  of  teaching  by  parables  was-* 

1.  To  convey  truth  in  a  manner  interesting  to  the  mind,  and  to  teach  by  appeals 

to  the  9MMS. 

2.  To  convey  some  penonal  rebnke,  in  snoh  a  way  as  to  bring  it  home  to  the 
consdenoe  without  giving  offense,  at  IfMan  did  to  David, 

8.  To  conceal  ftom.  one  part  of  the  audience  what  it  was  intended  the  other 
part  should  understand,  as  was  the  manner  of  our  Lord  with  his  disciples  in  the 
presence  of  the  Jews,  by  parables  which  the  latter  could  not  underetand.— St. 
Mark  iv.  83  ;  St.  Matt.  xiu.  18-16. 

The  parables  of  our  Lord  are  remarkable  for  their  clearness  and  simplicity. 
They  are  generally  taken  from  the  affiura  of  oommon  life,  and  are  intelligible 
even  to  the  most  uneducated. 

• 

ParahU  of  the  Good  Samairiian,---4^t,  Luke  x.) 

Division  OP  THB  SVBJBOT.     NOTSS  AMD  MBTKOD  OF  BZPLAMATIOM. 

I.  ThfS  eircumsianeet  under  which  the  I^xrable  tiKu  delivered. 

A  certain  lawyer  had  proposed  a  question  to  our  Lord.  St.  Luke  x.  S5.  The 
lawyera  or  scribes  were  public  writers,  and  ezpounden  of  the  law.  (Oomp.  St. 
Matt.  xxii.  25,  with  St.  Mark  xii.  28.)  The  Uwyer*s  design  was  to  ^Uempt" 
Christ,  to  entangle  him  in  his  disooune.  See  also  St.  Matt  xxii.  15, 28 ;  St.  Lnke 
xi.  58,  54.  This  most  important  question  was  proposed  also  by  the  young  ruler, 
St.  Mark  x.  17 ;  by  our  Lord's  disciples,  St  John  vi.  28 ;  and  by  the  jailor  of 
Philippi,  Acts  xvi.  80.  Our  Lord  refera  the  lawyer  to  the  law  of  which  he  was  a 
teacher.  (Compare  St.  John  iii.  10 ;  Som.  ii  21.)  He  readily  replied  in  the 
words  of  Deut.  vi.  5 ;  Lev.  xix.  18.  The  former  passage  was  one  of  those  written 
on  the  phylacteries,  and  was  daily  read  in  the  Synagogues.  His  reply  gidned  our 
Lord's  approbation ;  as  also  on  another  occasion,  St.  Mark  xii.  84.  The  narrow 
notions  of  the  Jews  leading  them  to  despise  all  who  were  not  the  natural  de> 
scendants  of  Abraham,  (St  Matt.  v.  48,)  and  to  pride  themselves  on  this  subject, 
(St  John  viii.  88,  St.  Matt  iii.  9,)  prompted  the  question,  **But  who  is  my 
neighbor  f"  To  answer  this  question,  and  to  correct  these  selfish  principles,  was 
the  design  of  the  parable. 

n.  rA«  iforai;^.— St  Luke  X.  80-85.  (EUeit/rotn  the  ehildren  the  narroHioe  in 
their  own  words. ) 

The  scene  laid  with  gpreat  propriety  in  the  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho. 
(ib»n4  out  the  places  on  the  map.)  The  country  rocky  and  mountainous,  and  veiy 
much  infested  with  robbera.  Becently,  according  to  Josephus,  Herod  had  dis- 
missed about  40,000  men,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  buildings  of  the  temple, 
and  a  large  part  of  them  had  become  highwaymen. 

(Explfun  who  was  a  Prieet^  a  LevUe^  a  Saanariiany)  and  show  why  our  Saviour 
selected  each  of  these  charaotera.  Befer  to  the  state  of  feeling  which  existed 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans,  and  its  origin.  See  St  John  Iv.  9,  viii.  48 ; 
St.  Luke  ix.  51,  <&c.  Our  Saviour,  on  one  occasion,  commended  the  conduct  of  a 
Samaritan  in  the  presence  of  the  Jews,  St  Luke  xvii.  17, 18,  to  show  them  the 
unreasonableness  of  this  enmity,  and  doubtless  for  the  same  reason  introduced  a 
Samaritan  in  his  parable. 

III.  The  letean  our  Lord  intended  to  teaeh. 

Our  Lord's  question  after  the  parable,  and  the  lawyer's  answer,  will  suggest  the 
tnun  of  thought  best  calculated  to  deduce  the  moral  lessons  which  were  intended 
to  be  taught    We  may  learn— 

1.  That  the  law  must  bo  obeyed  in  Its  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter.    See  our 
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Lord's  Sennon  on  the  Mount,  St.  Mutt  y.,  Ao. ;  ActB  zviL  26.  Proximity  of 
abode  is  not  what  oonstitates  neighborhood  in  the  sense  of  the  precept,  '*  Thou 
shslt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thysel£"    Eveiy  humsn  creature  is  our  neighbor. 

2.  That  ve  must  praotioe  self-denial  in  order  to  do  good  to  others. 

8.  That  we  must  love  and  do  good  even  to  our  enemies ;  St  Matt.  v.  48, 44; 
Bom.  xiL  20,  21. 

4.  That  it  is  our  duty  to  perform  acts  of  mercy  for  all  men,  even  if  we  become 
acquainted  with  their  calamities  only  in  an  accidental  manner.  , 

6.  That  religious  differences  must  not  prevent  us  from  assistiDg  our  fellow- 
creatures  when  they  require  our  help.  The  Jew  and  the  Samaritan  were  violently 
opposed  to  each  other  in  matters  of  religion. 

YI.    BXADIKO,  SPKLLINO,  QRAlflfAB,  AND  ETTMOLOGT. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  acquainted  wiih  National  Schoolfl^ 
that  a  great  want  of  skill  prevails  with  regard  to  the  art  of  teaching  to  read, 
Among  the  defects,  the  following  may  be  mentioned: — 

I. — ^With  regard  to  the  prammciatum  of  fetters,  as — 

a.  The  vowel  sounds  imperfectly  or  incorrectly  made  long  where  they  ought 
to  be  short,  and  vice  versa. 

b.  One  vowel  sound  substituted  for  another,  as  that  of  e  for  a,  which  is  a  veiy 
common  error. 

c  The  interchange  of  v  for  io,  and  w  for  v. 

d.  The  omission  of  the  letter  h  where  it  ought  to  be  aspirated,  and  the  using 
it  where  it  either  does  not  exist,  or  ought  to  be  silent. 

e.  The  addition  of  r  at  the  end  of  words  ending  with  vowels ;  as  aawr  for  saw^ 
EUzar  for  Miza, 

f.  Changing  the  sound  of  j^  to  that  of  Ai^  as  aameOiink  for  something, 

g.  Changing  the  termination  en,  ain^  sign,  into  ing^  as  garding  for  garden; 
mounting  for  mountain;  severing  for  sovereign. 

II. — ^With  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  words^  as — 

0.  The  omission  of  small  words  altogether. 

b.  Imperfect  utterance  or  slurring  over  small  words. 

c.  The  accent  placed  on  the  wrong  syllables  of  words. 

d.  No  distinct  enunciation  of  the  last  syUahle  in  each  word. 
III. — With  regard  to  empJuuis^  as — 

Being  wrongly  placed.  Pronouns  and  prepositions  are  the  words  on  which 
generally  too  much  emphasis  is  laid:  such  words  never  require  to  be  strongly 
marked  unless  they  are  placed  in  opposition.  The  same  may  be  remarked  of 
words  which  are  sometimes  called  auxiliary  verbs. 

IT. — ^Too  rapid  utterance  of  words,  and  inattention  to  stops. 

T. — ^Wrong  expression. 

The  principal  methods  of  teaching  to  read  are — the  alphabetic  method,  the 
system  otJacotot^  ttiepTioniCj  and  the  phonetic  methods. 

1.  The  alphabetic  method  is  the  oldest  and  still  the  most  general  plan  of 
teaching  by  spelling.  This  method,  in  its  original  features,  was  purely  mO' 
cJianicai;  but  it  has  been  modified  of  late  years  to  a  g^eat  extent,  and  a  system 
has  been  based  upon  it  in  which  the  intellectual  element  receives  due  considera- 
tion. The  author  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Sessional  School  Book  "  was  one  of  the  first 
to  inti^uce  improvements  upon  the  old  mothod,  and  a  very  minute  account  of 
the  plans  which  he  adopted  is  to  be  found  in  his  work.  The  first  process  con- 
sists in  committing  to  memory  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet    Tliis 
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initiatory  step  is  by  some  oonsidered  mineceaaary ,  inasmuch  as  tlie  names  of  the 
letters  do  not  to  any  extent  correspond  with  their  sounds;  but  it  nevertheless 
does  appear  natural  that  the  symbols  of  which  written  language  is  composed 
should  be  learnt  at  the  outset,  if  only  to  increase  the  fiicilities  for  verbal  com* 
raunication  between  teacher  and  pupil.  Instead,  however,  of  making  chUdren 
blonder  over  the  alphabet  for  some  two  or  three  years,  in  almost  hopeless 
drudgery,  its  acquisition  under  the  modem  infant  school  system  is  made  to  par- 
take more  of  all  amusement  than  a  task.  The  plan  adopted  is  to  distribute  a 
number  of  loose  letters  upon  a  board  placed  horizontally  on  the  floor,  in  the 
presence  of  a  dass  of  children  who  are  seated  in  a  gallery.  A  printed  alphabeti 
with  letters  of  corresponding  appearance,  is  mounted  upon  an  easel  in  firont  of 
the  dass,  and  the  teacher  commences  by  pointing  to  one  of  the  letters  on  the 
mounted  alphabet,  and  asking,  "Who  can  find  me  a  letter  (ftt>m  among  the  de- 
tached letters  on  the  floor)  like  this?"  A  dozen  little  hands  are  Immediately 
thnist  out,  and  the  child  selected  by  the  teacher  comes  down  from  the  gallery, 
takes  up  the  letter,  and,  having  given  it  to  the  teacher,  returns  to  his  or  her 
place  in  the  gallery.  If  the  duld  has  made  a  mistake,  the  same  letter  is  again 
placed  upon  the  board,  and  another  child  is  allowed  to  try;  but  if  the  letter 
taken  up  by  the  child  be  correct,  the  teacher  holds  it  as  near  the  letter  originally 
pointed  at  as  he  can,  in  order  that  the  children  may  observe  the  resemblance. 
The  next  step  is  to  select  a  diild  to  name  the  letter;  and  when  this  has  been 
done,  it  is  named  by  the  whole  dass  mmultaneously,  and  the  letter  is  then 
restored  to  the  place  trom  wMch  it  was  taken.  During  this  exercise  the  teacher 
should  lead  the  children  to  a  correct  pronunciation  of  the  different  letters,  taking 
especial  care  with  the  vowel  sounds.  He  might  also  impart  additional  interest 
to  the  lesson  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  visible  forms  of  the 
letters,  and  comparing  them  with  shapes  that  are  &miliar  to  their  dght  A 
classification  of  the  letters  should  be  used,  as — 

a.  Letters  composed  of  right  lines; 

h.  Letters  composed  of  curved  lines; 

c  Letters  composed  of  right  and  curved  lines ; 

an  arbitrary  adherence  to  the  order  in  which  the  alphabet  is  usually  printed, 
being  by  no  means  either  essential  or  desirable. 

The  next  step,  after  teaching  the  alphabet,  is  to  instruct  in  the  reading  of 
VH/rds  of  two  letters.  At  this  point,  to  revert  to  the  old  plan,  children  were 
formerly  required  to  rhyme  over  every  possible  combination  of  two  letters,  first 
the  different  vowels  with  a  consonant  prefixed,  sia  ha^  be,  biy  bo,  Jm,  by ;  ca,  ce, 
df  cOf  cUf  cy,  Ac  ]  and  then  all  the  combinations  of  the  vowels  with  a  consonant 
subjoined,  as  ab,  eb,  ib,ob,vb;  ac,  ec,  ic,  oc,  uc,  kc  The  plan  now  adopted  is  to 
begin  with  simple  sentences,  the  words  being  composed  only  of  two  letters.  By 
degrees,  words  of  three  letters  in  easy  combinations  are  introduced,  until  the 
children  acquire  fadlity  in  reading  simple  monosyllabic  sentences.  For  these 
reading  lessons,  sheets  pasted  on  board  are  generally  used,  the  daas  being 
taught  collectively.  When  the  children  are  able  to  read  words  of  one  ^Uable, 
easy  reading  books  may  be  supplied  to  them  individually,  and  they  may  then  be 
expected  to  follow  each  other  in  class,  according  to  the  order  of  the  sentences, 
and  to  obey  the  instructions  of  the  teacher  without  having  either  the  words  or 
letters  specially  indicated  to  them  by  the  pointer. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  tlie  successive  steps  in  the  pupil's  progress 
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n^uflt  be  careftdly  gradnatecL  From  easy  words  he  most  proceed  to  those 
which  are  more  dUBcult^  not  necessarily  from  monosyllables  to  dissyllables, 
and  from  dissyllables  to  tri^Uables,  Ac.,  because  some  words  of  two  or  more 
syllables  are  less  complicated  in  their  form  than  others  of  one  syllable ;  but 
ftom  words  which  are  simple  in  their  oonstroction  to  those  which  are  irregular 
in  their  form  and  pronunciation.  In  the  selection  of  such  lessons  the  teacher 
need  not  trust  to  his  own  judgment;  good  reading-books  can  now  be  obtained 
at  every  school  depository. 

2.  In  the  ^stem  of  Jaootot,  Uie  pupil  is  at  once  instructed  in  reading  words 
at  sight,  without  reference  to  the  letters  of  which  they  are  composed.  The 
teacher  conmien^es  by  reading  slowly  from  an  easy  narrative,  making  the  learner 
repeat  each  word  after  him.  Thus  the  pupil  learns  to  recognize  words  by  bav* 
ing  them  constantly  presented  to  his  sense  of  sight,  and  so  by  degrees  he  be- 
comes able  to  pronounce  them  at  once  as  they  occur  in  his  reading  lessons.  In 
this  method,  which  is  not  however  in  much  use  in  tliis  country,  the  subject 
matter  of  the  sentences  is  rendered  ihe  more  interesting  from  the  use  of  fiimiliar 
illustratioas  and  drawings. 

3.  The  phonie  method  discards  the  names  of  the  letters  altogether,  and  sub- 
stitutes for  them  only  their  eounds.  It  consists  in  giving  each  letter,  taken  by 
itself  as  much  as  possible  the  sound  which  it  has  when  combined  with  other 
letterSb  This  plan,  which  is  much  practiced  in  continental  schools,  would  be 
very  much  simplified  if  the  different  letters  always  retained  the  same  sound; 
but,  as  is  well  known,  the  simple  sounds  of  our  language  are  nearly  double  the 
number  of  signs  or  letters  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  alphabet 

4.  To  obviate  the  difficulty  just  alluded  to,  the  phonetic  system  sets  before  the 
learner  a  new  alphabet,  including  a  separate  symbol  for  each  elementary  sound. 
But  experience  goes  far  to  show  that  none  of  the  advantages  claimed  by  the 
phonetic  method  will  counterbalance  the  oonfbsion  arising  from  the  use  of  two 
alphabets,  while  the  multiplication  of  symbols  must  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
pupil's  progress  in  correct  orthography. 

Whatever  plan  may  be  adopted,  it  is  certain  that,  if  we  wish  to  teach  children  to 
read  well  and  witii  proper  expression,  we  can  not  begin  too  early  to  make  them 
attentive  to  the  meaning  of  what  they  read,  and  with  this  object  in  view  they 
should  be  allowed  to  read  only  what  they  are  able  to  understand  by  the  help  of 
verbal  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  To  accustom  them  to  give  the 
proper  tone  and  emphasis  to  their  reading,  and  divide  the  sentences  according  to 
tiieir  meaning  and  punctuation,  they  should  from  the  first  be  required  U>  read  as 
they  speak;  and  for  this  purpose  should  read  the  sentences  over  and  over 
again,  until  they  understand  them  thoroughly,  and  can  read  them  intelli- 
gentiy.  The  teacher  may  easily  ascertain  whether  the  pupils  understand  their 
reading  lessons,  by  requiring  them  to  render  what  they  have  read  into  other 
language,  and  this  he  may  easily  make  them  do  by  a  process  of  catechizing. 
To  make  them  read  with  intelligence,  he  may  fiom  time  to  time  use  the  simul- 
taneous method,  reading  himself  first  a  whole  sentence,  or  a  clause  only,  and 
then  requiring  the  children  to  read  the  same  words  with  a  corresponding  tone, 
emphasis,  and  modulation  of  the  voice.  In  usmg  this  plan,  however,  it  is 
highly  essential  that  the  most  perfect  order  should  prevail  in  the  class.  Every 
eye  should  be  upon  the  sentence,  and  every  ear  should  be  ready  to  catch  the 
teacher's  manner  of  reading;  and  when  the  signal  has  been  given  for  the  class 
to  read  the  passage,  every  voice  should  commence  at  the  same  moment^  so  that 
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a  perfect  nniformity  of  ntteranoe  may  be  maintained.  The  Toioes  dioald  of 
course  be  as  much  subdued  as  possiblei  in  order  that  unnecoBoaiy  noise  may  be 
aroided.  Without  attention  to  these  particulars,  the  simultsneoos  method  will 
rarely  be  found  to  succeed.    The  plan  is  best  adapted  to  class-room  teadiing. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made  with  n^srd  to  the  eariy  reading  lessons 
will  apply  with  equal  force  to  more  adranoed  instruction  in  this  branch  of  edu- 
cation. It  is  necessary  in  reading  any  written  composition,  to  observe  but  one 
general  rvle^  yiz^,  to  require  such  an  expression  of  the  Tarious  words,  and  sudi 
attention  to  the  different  stops  and  pauses,  as  shall  best  represent  the  meaning 
which  the  author  intended  to  convey.  As  the  pupil  advances,  the  teacher 
should  require  him  to  analyze  his  reading  lessons  for  the  puipose  of  finding  out 
the  principal  thoughts  contained  in  them,  and  to  reproduce  them  either  by 
writing  or  recitation,  so  that,  he  may  acquire  some  experience  in  oompositioa 

To  secure  the  attention  of  the  children,  the  teacher  should  be  constantly 
offering  remarks  upon  the  different  words  and  phrases  as  the  leaaon  proceeds. 
The  primaiy  explanations  should  of  course  refer  to  the  matter  which  is  literally 
contained  in  the  lesson,  and  to  the  meanings  of  words;  but  it  is  not  at  all  de- 
sirable that  the  explanatory  process  should  stop  here.  The  passages  which  can 
actually  be  gone  over  in  school  must  necessarily  be  very  fow  and  limited,  and 
the  cUreci  information  contained  in  them  must  be  extremely  scanty.  There  are^ 
however,  few  lessons  in  which  a  considerable  stock  of  graeral  knowledge  may 
not  be  introduced,  the  greater  portion  of  which  would,  but  for  this  diannel, 
most  probably  be  altogether  lost  to  the  children. 

On  Spelling. — One  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  children  to  spell  is  to 
employ  the  reading  lesson,  and  to  go  through  all  the  words,  bo&  long  and 
short,  as  they  occur.  The  plan  of  giving  columns  of  spelling  to  be  learnt  by 
heart  is  now  generally  exploded;  as  is  also  that  <^  making  the  child  combine 
succeeding  syllables  with  those  which  went  before  in  the  same  word. 

The  next  essential  exercise  in  teaching  to  spell  is  didaUon.  The  teacher 
gives  out  a  sentence  to  be  written  by  each  of  the  children,  either  on  slates  or 
-books,  and  when  it  is  written,  takes  means  to  ascertain  how  &r  in  eadi  case  the 
words  have  been  correctly  spelled.  Pictation  should  be  begun  early,  that  is  to 
say,  as  soon  as  the  children  can  read  simple  sentences,  and  can  put  together 
letters  in  writing.  There  is  generally  a  great  mistake  in  the  mode  of  giving 
dictation  exercises.  Teachers  are  apt  to  think  that  the  object  is  to  make  chil- 
dren write  rapidly  more  than  to  spell  with  ease  and  correctness.  Great  cars 
should  therefore  be  taken  that  every  necessary  explanation  is  given  before  the 
chUdren  begin  to  write.  For  this  purpose  the  whole  sentence  should  first  be 
read,  that  the  children  may  understand  its  general  bearing:  then  the  teacher 
should  begin  the  sentence,  reading  every  word  slowly,  hul  never  more  ffian  onee^ 
until  the  whole  is  completed.  He  should  take  care  that  sufficient  time  is  given 
to  think  over  the  spelling  of  the  words,  though  occasionally  he  may  give  some 
little  encouragement  and  help  in  the  orthography  of  those  words  which  are  of- 
unusual  occurrence. 

In  correcting  dictation  exercises,  several  plans  may  be  employed.  If  there 
is  sufficient  time,  the  teacher  may  make  a  personal  inspection  of  every  boy's 
slate  or  book,  and  require  that  eveiy  misspelt  word  be  re-written  below  the 
original  exercise;  or  he  may  have  each  word  of  the  lesson  spelt  aloud  by  the 
boys  one  after  another,  hands  being  extended  to  show  whenever  a  mistake  has 
been  made.    To  prevent  concealment  of  errors,  the  children  may  be  required 
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to  ezohange  slates  with  each  other.  Other  plans  may  suggest  themselTes  to 
the  teacher;  hut  whatever  method  he  adopts,  he  is  advised  to  keep  the  proper 
object  of  dictation  lessons  in  view,  viz.,  ihe  teaching  of  orthography,  and  there- 
fore to  give  sufficient  time  for  the  correction  of  mistakes. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  matter  of  dictation  exercises,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  reading  lessons  will  serve  as  the  best  guide.  In  the  lower 
classes,  simple  sentences  containing  words  which  are  written  nearly  as  they  are 
pronounced  will  best  answer  the  purpose.  The  middle  classes  may  be  made  to 
write  more  difficult  words,  chiefly  those  whose  spelling  is  indicated  by  their 
derivation,  and  sentences  illustrating  the  rules  of  grammar.  In  the  upper 
classes  the  dictation  exercisee  may  take  a  wider  range,  and  may  inculcate  useful 
ideas  on  history,  geography,  &a 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  require  the  elder  children  to  copy  their  corrected  dictation 
exercises  into  a  manuscript  book:  by  this  means  they  will,  in  the  course  of  a 
little  time,  provide  themselves  with  a  stock  of  useful  knowledge  written  by 
themselves,  to  which  they  will  attach  some  importance,  as  being  their  own 
work. 

Another  method  of  teaching  orthography  conusts  in  using  a  text-book  con- 
taining, either  in  columns  or  in  sentences  formed  for  dictation,  all  the  words  in 
the  language  which  are  liable  to  be  misspelled,  such  as — 

1.  Words  similarly  pronounced,  but  differently  spelled. 

2.  Words  similarly  spelled,  but  differently  pronounced  and  applied. 

3.  Words  spelled  and  pronounced  alike^  but  di£forent  in  signification. 

4.  Words  liable  to  be  misspelled,  either  fit>m  the  silence  or  unusual  sound  of 
one  or  more  letters.  « 

5.  All  words  of  unsettled  orthography. 

6.  Practical  rules  for  spelling. 

Mr.  Sullivan  has  provided  a  text-book  entitled  "  Speiling-hook  Superseded," 
which  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  carrying  out  such  a  method  as  that  which  is 
above  recommended. 

On  Etymology. — From  the  epeUing  of  words  we  pass  veiy  naturally  to  their 
meaning.  The  plan  now  pursued  in  the  best  schools  is  thus  explained  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  National  Society,  in  the  Beport  for  1841 : — "  As  soon  as  the 
child  knows  the  alphabet,  as  soon  as  he  is  taught  to  put  two  letters  together,  he 
is  made  to  define,  either  by  an  example  or  a  synonyme^  or  by  pointing  to  the 
object,  every  term  which  these  letters  compose.  And  that  it  may  be  practicable 
for  him  to  do  so,  his  first  book  of  instruction  discards  even  those  monosyllables 
which  have  no  signification.  This  process  gives  interest  and  animation  to  study 
even  from  its  commencement,  and  enables  the  student  to  advance  more  rapidly 
both  in  the  mechanical  process  of  reading,  and  in  the  intellectual  process  of 
comprehending  what  is  read.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  this  elementary 
instruction  is  completed,  he  is  taught  to  divide  compound  words  (which  form 
the  greater  portion  of  our  language)  into  separate  roots  and  particles,  and  to 
give  synonymes  more  abundantly  than  before,  and  to  the  fiill  extent  of  which 
our  language  admits.  A  common  example  may  be  taken  from  the  word  unpre- 
cedented. An  ordiiiary  explanation  of  the  phrase  *  an  wyprecedenied  act '  would  be, 
that  it  meant  an  act  such  as  no  one  had  done  before.  The  child  of  course  would 
understand  this  definition  at  the  moment,  but  would  probably  foi^get  it  before 
he  met  with  the  word  again.  Let  his  attention,  however,  be  directed  to  the 
three  component  particles,  im,  pre,  and  cede;  let  him  be  asked  the  meaning  of 
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tm  In  oompoflition,  and  be  required  to  point  out  other  words,  such  aa  tmcommon, 
ondvi],  in  which  tm bears  the  same  signification,  'not;'  and  let  him  be  further 
asked  for  other  ^liables  which  as  prefixes  are  sTnonymea  with  im,  such  as  in, 
with  its  modifications  of  ^,  t^  im^  tr,  together  with  dia^  a,  and  non^  giving 
examples  of  each ;  namely,  i^orant,  tOiterate,  tmmortal,  trregular,  durjointed, 
atheist,  nonoonfonnist  Let  him  next  be  interrogated  as  to  the  force  of  the  syl- 
lable  pre  in  composition ;  and  let  examples  be  given,  such  aa  jprmous,  prema- 
ture, prelude,  ka.  Let  the  (pliable  cede  be  next  oousidered;  and  when  it  has 
been  shown  that  cede  signifies  in  general  lo  go^  let  the  signification  of  its  various 
compounds  be  required,  including  preoeefe^  to  go  htfore;  proceed^  to  go  fonoaard; 
succeed^  io  go  orfoiUow  afler;  aooedt^  to  go  toward;  recedCf  lo  go  back;  exceed^  to 
go  beyond;  aecede,  io  go  away;  intercede,  to  go  beUoeen,  ko,  Sjnonymes  for  each 
of  these  words  majr,  if  time  permits,  be  demanded,  and  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  English  vocabulaiy  be  acquired  at  a  small  expense  of  memory.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  this  process  instruction  and  entertainment  are  combined. 
While  the  attention  is  kept  alive,  the  understanding  is  exercised  and  improved. 
It  is  not  words  merely,  but  ideas,  that  are  gained,  and  gained  in  the  most  agree- 
able manner,  by  tracing  analogies,  an  employment  instinctively  delightful,  as 
well  as  profitable,  to  the  human  mind.'* 

On 'GVammor.— The  leading  principles  of  Grammar  are  now  generally  taught, 
like  spelling  and  etymology,  from  the  reeding  lesson.  The  parts  of  speech  with 
their  inflection,  and  the  rules  of  syntax,  are  allowed  to  receive  their  illustrations 
fiY)m  the  words  and  sentences  which  have  been  previously  read. 

The  following  lesson  may  afford  some  suggestions  aa  to  the  manner  in 
which  tjie  parsing  and  analysis  of  the  structure  of  a  sentence  may  be  carried 
out: — 

Lesdon  on  Grammar — Anaiyaie  of  a  Sentence, 

"  The  prince  who  thus  mounted  the  throne  of  England  was  one  of  the  great- 
est men  of  the  age." 

Is  the  sentenoe  eki^U  or  compound  f 
Why  oompoond  ? 

1.  The  prince  was  one  of  the  greatest  men,  Ac 

2.  He  mounted  the  throne  of  England. 
What  is  the  subject  in  the  first  elause ! 
What  the  verb,  or  copula? 

What  the  aUribuU,  or  predicate  ? 

In  the  second  clause  what  is  the  nature  of  the  verb!— Trsnsitive. 

What  generally  follows  a  tmnsitive  verb  ?— An  object. 

What  is  ths  object  in  the  present  instance  ? 

What  is  the  grammatieal  subject  to  the  verb  iBOi  f — The  wordpnn^tf 

What  is  the  logical  subject  ? — The  phrase,  ^^1%6  prince  who  tKue  mounted  the 
throne  of  England.'''* 

What  may  the  additional  words  be  called  with  regard  to  the  grammatical  sub- 
ject?— A^uncte. 

Point  out  the  adjuncts  in  the  predicate. 

Etymoiogicai  and  Syntacticcd  Parsing  of  (he  Sentence, 

[The]  The  definite  article  belonging  to  the  noun  prince. 

Examination, — What  is  an  article f  How  many  articles  are  there!  By  what 
names  are  they  colled  I  What  is  the  meaning  of  d^nite  f  indefinite  f  How  many 
ibrms  of  the  indefinite  article  are  there  ?    When  is  a  used,  and  when  an  f 
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[prinoel  Common  noun,  third  penon,  ftingalar  number,  mascaline  gender, 
nominative  case  to  the  verb  wot, 

Btan^ — ^Define  a  nonn.  What  is  a  proper  noun  f  What  a  wmmont  Why  iA 
"  prinoe  "  common  ?  Define  person.  Why  is  **  prince  "  the  third  person  ?  De- 
fine number.  Why  is  *  *  prinoe  "  singular  f  What  is  its  plnral  1  W  hat  is  the  rul^ 
for  forming  the  plural  ?  What  are  the  exceptions  ?  Define  ^Mii^r— masculine, 
feminine,  neuter.  What  is  the  feminine  to  "  prinoe"  ?  Define  case — nominative, 
possessive,  objective.  What  noons  are  nominative  f  How  is  the  possessive 
formed }    How  do  you  distinguish  objectives  ?    Why  do  you  refer  to  the  verb  ? 

[who]  Belative  pronoun,  third  person,  singular,  (to  agree  with  its  antecedent 
**  prince,"  according  to  rule  of  syntax,  which  says,  "  pronouns  must  always  agree 
with  their  antecedents,"}  nominative  case  to  the  verb  "  mounted." 

JE^m.—Define  a  prononn.    How  many  kinds  of  pronouns  are  there  ?    Why  is 

**  who  * '  rslaiiDe  f    When  is  teho  the  nominative  to  the  verb  ?    If  whom  were  used, 

what  would  occur  between  the  relative  and  the  verb  1    Qi ve  examples  of  the  uses 

of  iffho  and  fchomj — 

The  man  who  saw  me. 

The  man  whom  I  saw. 

[thus]  An  adverb  of  manner,  qualifying  the  verb  mounUd, 
jBEom.— Define  an  adverb.    What  are  the  piindpsl  classes  of  adverbs  f    Do 
adverbs  qualify  any  other  parts  of  speech  t    Give  instances. 

[mounted]  A  regular  verb,  transitive,  indicative  mood,  past  tense,  third  person, 
singular  number,  agreeing  with  it»  nominative  who, 

.£^m.— Define  a  verb.  When  is  a  verb  regular!  When  irregular  1  When 
transitive!  When  intransitive?  Deslne  mood.  How  many  moods  are  there! 
Name  them,  and  explain  the  meanings  of  their  name  by  their  use.  Why  is 
numnUd  the  indicative  ? 

Define  tense.  How  many  Untet  are  there  !  What  are  the  two  t  How  is  fUturo 
time  expressed !  Why  is  mownUd  thejxutf  How  do  you  know  the  number  and 
person  of  a  verb!  Conjugate  the  verb  to  mount  in  the  indicative  mood,  past 
tense. 

[the)  The  definite  article  belonging  to  the  noun  throne. 

[throne]  Common  noun,  third  person,  singular  number,  neuter  gender,  ob- 
jective case,  governed  by  the  transitive  verb  mounted, 

Bnam, — What  other  words  govern  the  objective  case  !  (For  farther  examina- 
tion, see  the  yrord prinoe,) 

[of]  PrepositioD. 

JBeom.— Define  a  preposition.  What  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  !  What 
are  prepositions  placed  hrforet 

[England]  Proper  noun,  third  person,  singular  number,  neuter  gender,  object- 
ive case,  governed  by  the  preposition  of, 

JSeom.— Why  is  it  a  proper  noun  I  Are  proper  nouns  ever  made  plural !  When 
they  are  made  plural,  what  do  they  become !  Give  an  instance,  designating  all 
persons  who  are  called  John  by  the  phrase  ^^The  Johne,^^  What  sort  of  noun  is 
John! 

[was]  Irregular  intransitive  verb,  indicative  mood,  past  tense,  third  person, 
singular,  agreeing  with  its  nominative  prince,  (See  eicamination  on  the  verb 
mounted,) 

[one]  A  numeral  adjective,  used  pronomioaUy, 

[of]  A  preposition. 

[the]  The  definite  article. 

[greatest]  An  adjective,  superlative  degree,  qualifying  the  noun  man, 
JB»Mk~Deflne  an  a4jective.    How  are  adjectives  inflected !    Are  they  changed 
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like  Dotuis  on  aooonnt  of  number?  Mention  an  adjective  pronoun  which  is  so 
changed.  What  are  the  rales  for  fonning  the  comparison  of  adjectives  1  What 
a4Jeotives  are  irregular  ?    What  is  the  positive  state  of  the  adjective  greaUd  f 

[men]  Common  noun,  third  person,  plural  number,  masculine  gender,  object- 
ive case,  governed  by  the  preposition  of. 
See  examination  on  former  nouns— Does  ima  form  its  plural  according  to  ralet 

[of]  A  preposition. 

[the]  The  definite  article. 

[age]  Common  noun,  third  person,  singular  number,  neuter  gender,  objective 
case,  governed  by  the  preposition  of. 

The  mechanical  plan  of  teaching  children  to  write  solely  by  imitation  has 
been  superseded  in  many  schools  by  a  more  rational  and  intellectual  system.^ 
The  method  newly  introduced  was  the  invention  of  M.  Mulhauser,  of  Geneva. 

*'The  method  of  Ifulhauser  consists  in  the  decomposition  of  the  written 
characters  into  their  elements,  so  that  they  may  be  presented  to  the  child  in  the 
order  of  their  simplicity,  and  that  it  may  copy  each  of  them  separately.  The 
synthesis,  or  recomposition  of  these  elements  into  letters  and  words,  is  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  child  learns  to  write.  The  method  enables  the  diild  to 
determine^  with  ease,  the  bight,  breadth,  and  inclination  of  every  letter." 

The  points  upon  which  oral  instruction  should  be  given  are  such  as  the 
following: — 

(a)  The  posture  of  the  body. 

(&)  The  position  of  the  book  or  slate. 

(c)  The  manner  of  holding  the  pen. 

(d)  The  rules  which  relate  to  the  distances,  form,  inclination,  and  bight  of 
letters  in  the  different  hands. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  necessary  rules: — 

1.  All  letters  to  be  equally  distant  fh>m  each  other. 

2.  All  letters  (capitals  and  compounds  excepted)  to  be  of  the  some  width. 

3.  All  downstrokes  to  be  uniform  in  thickness. 

4.  All  upstrokes  in  small  hand  to  be  carried  fh>m  the  bottom  of  the  preceding 
letter;  in  larger  hands,  from  the  middle  of  the  letter. 

5.  Loop  letters  to  be  of  the  same  bight  above  the  line  as  capitals. 

6.  Loop  letters  below  the  line  (as  Vi  9%  ^)  to  be  made  the  same  length  as 
capitals  and  loop  letters  above  the  line. 

7.  The  letter  d^  and  those  letters  wliich  are  sometimes  made  without  loops,  to 
be  one-third  lower  than  capitala 

8.  The  letters  t  and  j>  to  be  half  the  hight  of  capitala 

9.  At  least  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  be  left  between  words. 

10.  At  least  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  be  left  between  sentences. 

Ym.  ARiTHiania 

"Number,"  says  Dr.  Mayo,  "presents  a  most  important  field  in  which  to 
develop  and  strengthen  the  minds  of  children.  Its  obvious  connection  with  the 
circumstances  surrounding  them,  the  simplicity  of  its  data,  the  deamess  and 
certainty  of  its  processes,  the  neatness  and  indisputable  correctness  of  its  results, 
adapt  it,  in  an  eminent  deg^ree,  for  early  instruction.  Arithmetical  exercises 
tend  to  give  clearness,  activity,  and  tenadty  to  the  mind :  many  an  intellect  tiiat 
has  not  power  enough  for  geometry,  nor  refinement  enough  for  language,  finds 
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in  them  a  department  of  study  on  which  it  may  labor  with  the  invigorating  con* 
adousnesB  of  success." 

An  instrument  called  the  Arithmetioon  is  generally  employed  in  the  child's 
first  exercises  in  number,  which  consists  of  a  wooden  frame,  traversed  by  twelve 
wires,  on  each  of  which  are  twelve  sliding  balls.  Other  contrivances  are  some- 
times used,  as  collections  of  counters,  beans,  cubes,  Ac.,  but  the  Arithmeticon 
appears  to  be  upon  the  whole  most  convenient  for  the  teacher's  purpose,  although 
it  might  be  advisable  for  the  sake  of  variety  to  adopt  occasionally  other  modes 
of  illustration. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Arithmeticon  is  used  may  be  briefly  explained. 
The  teacher  moves  one  haU  to  some  distance  fh>m  the  others,  and  pointing  to  it 
says,  **<me  5(zfi;"  the  children  repeat  after  him,  "one  halV^  Then  he  moves  up 
another  to  its  side,  using  the  plirase,  "(uw  &a229,"  which  being  duly  repeated, 
another  is  added,  and  so  on  up  to  feTk  By  a  similar  process  he  is  made  to  count 
up  to  one  hundred,  which  is  sufficiently  high  for  the  comprehension  of  a  very 
young  child.  To  make  him  the  more  &miliar  with  the  different  numbers,  he  is 
firequenUy  called  upon  to  move  the  balls  for  himself  To  give  him  the  notion 
of  ordincU  as  well  as  cardinai  numbers,  he  is  required  to  change  the  phrase  oru 
hdUt  two  baUsj  Aa,  to  first  ball,  second  ball,  Ac. 

As  soon  as  the  child  can  count  up  to  ten  by  this  method,  he  is  ready  to  com* 
menoe  addition  and  subtraction.  Every  possible  combination  in  wliich  tlie 
result  will  not  exceed  ten  may  be  introduced  to  his  notice  by  means  of  the  balls, 
and  the  reverse  processes  of  subtraction  may  also  to  the  same  extent  be  solved 
before  his  eyes.  When  he  has  become  familiar  with  the  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion of  these  numbers,  he  may  proceed  gradually  to  higher  ones,  the  teacher 
being  careful  that  he  does  not  get  involved  in  calculations  which  are  above  his 
comprehension.  When  a  question  i&  addition  has  been  proposed,  the  corres- 
ponding question  in  subtraction  should  follow.  Thus  after  the  question,  How 
many  are  three  and  four?  should  follow  the  question.  If  three  be  taken  torn 
seven,  how  many  remain?  And  if  four  be  taken  fVom  seven,  how  many  remain? 
Other  combinations  besides  three  and  four,  which  make  seven,  may  also  be 
elicited,  and  other  subtractions  which  g^ive  similar  reminders. 

From  addition  and  subtraction,  the  child  may  proceed  to  multiplication  and 
division.  Two  balls  being  placed  on  one  wire  together,  and  two  otliers  on  the 
wire  below,  will  give  an  illustration  of  twice  two ;  two  more  on  the  next  wire 
below,  three  timea  two,  and  so  on.  Division  may  be  taught  by  separating  a  col- 
lection of  balls  into  twos^  threes,  fimrs,  fta  As,  for  instance,  having  placed  four 
balls  together,  separate  them  into  twos,  then  six  balls  into  twos,  then  eight,  and 
so  on. 

It  will  perhaps  be  better  if  the  child  can  form  his  figures  on  a  slate,  and  thus 
connect  the  use  of  the  Arithmeticon  with  a  written  exercise.  For  instance, 
besides  adding  together  two  baUs,  three  haUs^  and  four  baUSj  on  the  frame,  he  may 
also  represent  the  process  by  the  usual  83rmbols  on  his  slate,  as- 

2 
3 

4 

9 

Or  the  teacher  might  exhibit  the  operation  before  the  class  on  the  blackboard. 
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Wlien  the  teacher  finds  that  the  cfaQdien  are  perfect  hi  the  addition,  en  (heir 
diUeSy  of  numbers  which  do  not  involve  a  result  exceeding  nine^  he  may  cau- 
tiously b^n  to  show  them  what  expedients  are  adopted  for  expressing  hig^r 
numbers  than  fWM  without  additional  symbols  or  figures. 

The  following  are  some  exercises  upon  writing  down  numbers,  having  ruled 
the  blackboard  or  slate  with  columns  representing  units  (u),  tens  (tX  Ac. : — 

h    t     u 
2    2    2 


ExaminaUoii. — ^What  number  of  apples  may  be  etpreased  by  the  figure  in  the 
units  place?  Two,  What  number  by  the  figure  in  the  tens  placet  Two  tens 
or  iweniy.  What  number  by  the  figure  in  the  hundreds  place?  Two  hundred. 
What  number  bv  all  the  figures?  Ikoo  hundred^  twenty ^  and  two^  or  two  hundred 
and  iwen^'two. 


I « 


What  is  the  value  of  the  4  ?  Jbur  hundred.  Of  the  7  ?  Seoeniy,  Are  there 
any  units?    No.    Read  the  whole  numbers.    Four  hundred  and  eeventy. 

Change  places  with  the  7  and  0,  what  number  will  be  expressed?  fbtcr 
hundred  and  eeven. 

[WeamU  Ike  balance  of  (hie  chaptery  except  (he  foOowing  "ZeaNm;^^ — 

Lesson  on  the  Ride  of  Three, 
rtLmiamtAxr. 

Batio  is  the  relation  which  one  quantity  bean  to  another  qf  the  same  hind,  in 
respect  to  magnitude. 

We  can  speak,  for  instance,  of  the  ratio  or  relation  between  two  sums  of  money, 
as  6  shillings  and  50  ahillings,  6  miles  and  4  miles,  50  days  and  9  days.  But  we 
can  not  institute  a  comparison  between  tilings  of  a  different  kind,  and  tiierefore 
no  relation  or  ratio  can  be  said  to  exist  between  5  days  and  6  shillings,  or  9  yards 
and  15  pence. 

One  way  of  comparing  two  numbers,  or  of  discovering  their  ratio,  is  to  con- 
sider what  part  one  is  of  the  other :  thus,  What  part  is  4  shillings  of  5  shillings  ? 
The  part  may  be  expressed  by  the  fraction  },  and  this  fraction  tiierefore  expresses 
the  ratio  of  4  to  6. 

But  the  usual  method  of  expressing  ratio  is  by  the  sign  ( : )  placed  between  the 
numbers.    Thus,  4 :  5  is  the  ratio  of  4  to  5. 

What  do  you  undentand  by  the  term  proportion  I 
The  equality  of  ratios. 

The  ratio  of  4  to  5  was  expressed  by  the  firaotion  }.    Mention  another  ratio 
which  is  equal  to  it ;  or,  which  is  the  same  question,  name  a  finction  equal  to  |. 
Say  -f^.    What  ratio  does  -^  express  f 

How  might  the  equality  of  these  two  ratios  be  expressed  fractionally! 
1=^.    What  sign  here  expresses  the  equality  1 
Ans.  The  sign  =• 

Now,  what  is  the  usual  form  of  expression  t 

Ant.  4  :  5  :  :  8  :  10. 

Point  out  the  sign  which  expresses  the  equality. 

Am.  : : 

What  other  sign  is  this  equal  in  effect  tot 
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Ant.  = 

What  is  the  expresBion  (4 :  5  : :  8  :  10)  called  ? 

Afu,  A  proportioiL 

What  names  are  given  to  oertain  tenns  oomposing  a  proportion  f 

Am.  Extremes  and  mMiw,  rimilar  and  ddsrimilar, 

{Sqflain  tahich  are  wtremet  and  vihieh  meam.) 

What  relation  exists  between  these  extremes  and  means  1 

Ant. — The  prodnct  of  the  extremes  is  eqnal  to  the  product  of  tne  means. 

What  rale  are  we  able  to  deduce  from  knowing  the  equally  of  these  prodacts  t 

Am,  a  role  for  finding  one  term  which  may  happen  to  be  unknown. 

The  unknown  term  must  be  either  one  of  the  extremes  or  one  of  the  means; 
so  that  the  two  extremes  or  the  two  means  will  be  known.  Since  the  product  of 
the  two  which  are  known  must  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  two,  one  of  which 
onlj  is  known,  it  is  tolerably  evident  that  by  multiplying  together  the  two 
(^tremes  or  means)  which  are  known,  and  dividing  the  product  by  the  single 
term  remaining,  the  unknown  term  must  be  found.  This  will  perhaps  appear 
clearer  on  referring  to  the  above  proportion— 

4  :  5  : :  8  :  10. 

Here  suppose  the  first  term  to  be  unknown,  it  may  be  found  by  multiplying 
the  two  means  5  and  8,  and  dividing  by  the  one  extreme,  thus — 

5X8=40    40-M0=4. 
Or,   6X8 

10 

The  BuUof  Thru  is  so  called  because <Ar««  Uhm  are  usually  given  from  which 
the  fourth  term  of  the  proportion  has  to  be  deduced.  In  arranging  the  known 
terms  from  the  question,  it  is  customary  to  fill  up  the  first  three  places  of  the  pro- 
portion, and  to  find  the  fourth  term  according  to  the  prindples  above  enunciated, 
as  In  the  following  example : — 

If  a  Bervant*8  wages  for  one  year  amount  to  9Z.  lOt.,  what  ought  he  to  receive 
for  25  days? 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  servant's  wages  for  one  year  must  have  the  same 
ratio  to  his  wages  for  25  days  as  one  year  has  to  25  days.  The  equality  of  these 
ratios  may  be  thus  expressed— 

1  year  or  865  days  :  25  days  : :  9Z.  lOt.  :  the  unknown  wages. 

which  may  be  worked  out  as  in  the  previous  example. 

In  ordinary  practice  it  is  advisable,  when  stating  a  Rule  of  Three  sum,  to  con- 
sider first  which  of  the  given  terms  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  fourth  or  required ' 
quantity ;  and  to  place  this  term  at  once  in  the  term  which  the  third  quantity  is 
intended  to  occupy.  Thus,  in  the  above  example,  as  the  answer  to  be  obtained 
must  be  a  oertain  amount  of  money,  the  known  sum  of  money  must  occupy  the 
third  term ;  as  thus— 

:       : :  92. 109. 

Next,  consider  whether  the  answer  must  be  more  or  less  than  92. 10».  It  will 
oe  less,  because  the  servant's  wages  will  be  less  for  25  days  than  for  865  days. 
Put,  therefore,  the  smaller  number  in  the  second  term ;  thus— 

:  25  : :  92.  lOf.  ; 

and  the  remaining  term,  865  days,  will  occupy  the  place  of  the  first  term,  as  in 
the  statement  above  given. 

IX.    OBOeBAPHT. 

The  first  leflsons  given  to  children  in  geography  should  be  of  a  preparatory 
nature.    Instead  of  taking  the  whole  globe  at  first,  and  dividing  it  into  hemi- 
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gpberee,  oontinentB,  iaUnds,  peninsulas,  &c.,  according  to  the  plan  formerlj  pur- 
sued, let  the  child  become  aoquamted  with  the  geography,  or  rather  topography, 
of  the  immediate  neighborhood  in  which  he  liyes.  If  he  liye  in  a  town,  let  his 
attention  be  directed  to  the  streets,  squares,  and  public  edifices;  if  in  the 
country,  to  the  woods,  fields,  Ac.,  with  which  he  may  be  acquainted.  Next  let 
him  be  directed  to  observe  whether  the  neighborhood  is  hilly  or  level;  what 
trees  and  plants  are  peculiar  to  the  locality;  the  rivers,  streams,  and  ponds 
which  are  near;  and  what  are  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants.  He 
will  thus  acquire  correct  ideas  of  what  geography  is  intended  to  teach,  and  will 
be  the  better  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  comprehensive  stndy  of  the  subject  In 
connection  with  these  preliminary  exercises,  the  various  boundaries,  and  other 
points  which  admit  of  illustration,  should  be  sketched  with  chalk  upon  the 
blackboard,  as  an  introduction  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
uses  of  maps. 

In  arranging  the  notes  of  a  lesson  on  Geography,  the  following  method  has 
been  found  to  possess  advantages: — 

I.  Ancient  and  modem  names  of  the  oountry. 
11.  Position,  booudaries,  and  geographical  figure. 
IIL  Extent. 
IVg  Natural  featnreii,  as — 

1.  With  regard  to  the  water. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  land. 
8.  Climate. 

4.  SoU. 

5.  Productions,  as— 

a.  Animal,    h.  Vegetable,    c.  Mineral, 
v.  Political  and  ecclesiastical  divisions,  and  chief  towns. 
VI.  Statistics  of  the  oountry,  including  population,  religion,  language,  educa- 
tion, government,  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants  as  affected  by  the  position  (mari- 
time or  inland)  and  by  the  productions  of  the  country,  places  classified  according 
to  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  people. 

Applying  this  method  to  the  compilation  of  Notes  on  the  Geography  of  Eng- 
land, the  subjoined  result  has  been  obtained: — 

EugUmd. 

1.  Roman  name,  Britanma;  Saxon  and  modem,  England 

II.  K.  W.  of  Europe.  S.  £.  portion  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  Between 
the  49th  and  56th  parallels  of  K.  latitude,  and  between  the  2d  meridian  of  E.  and 
the  6th  meridian  of  W.  longitude.  Bounded  on  the  N.  by  Scotland,  E.  by  the 
German  Ocean,  S.  by  the  English  Channel,  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Bristol 
Channel,  Wales,  and  the  Irish  Sea.  Nearly  surrounded  by  water,  and  therefore 
a  peninsula. 

III.  Mean  length,  860  miles ;  average  breadth,  220.  Contains  87  millions  square 
miles. 

IV.  1.  Neighboring  seas,  gulfs,  bays,  estuaries,  stndts,  rivers,  lakes. 
All  thsM  to  be  named  in  the  order  tohich  has  been  suggested. 

2.  Mountains,  plains,  valleys,  headlands. 

8.  Temperate.  More  firee  from  extremes  than  that  of  any  large  oountry  in  the 
globe  within  the  temperate  zones. 

4.  Gknoral  character  of  the  soil  indifferent ;  the  original  forests  have,  however, 
nearly  disappeared,  and  three-fifths  at  least  of  the  surface  has  been  rendered  by 
the  labor  of  the  people  fairly  productive. 

5.  a.  Wild  animals,  of  which  many  kinds  (it  would  appear)  originally  inhab- 
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ited  the  country,  hAvo  now  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Name  domesticated 
animals,  birds,  lishes,  reptiles. 

h.  The  native  vegetation  of  the  comitry  is  not  extensive.  Most  of  the  fruits, 
trees,  shmbs,  roots,  &g.,  are  exotics,  which  by  a  long  coarse  of  coltnro  have 
become  naturalized. 

Mention  by  name  the  fruit-trees,  bread-corns,  vegetables,  roots,  timber-trees, 
ornamental  shrubs. 

e.  Coal,  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  salt,  zinc,  silver,  slate,  limestone. 

v.  It  is  divided  into  forty  counties'.  Classify  and  name  them  with  their  capi- 
tals and  chief  towns.  Circuits  for  the  administiation  of  justice.  .EeeleriaHiecU — 
Provinces,  dioceses,  archdeaconries,  deaneries,  parishes. 

YI.  Population,  nearly  17  millions.  Government,  a  limited  monarchy.  Relig- 
ion, a  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  protesting  against  the  pretended  claims  of 
tlie  Church  of  Bomc  to  supremacy.  Education,  voluntary  local  efforts,  aided  by 
religious  societies,  and  by  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  appointed  to  dis- 
pense the  sums  voted  by  Parliament. 

The  pursuits  of  the  people  are  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial. 
The  position  of  England  with  regard  to  the  other  land  on  the  globe,  the  length 
of  its  coast-line,  and  its  numerous  harbors,  adapt  it  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  com- 
mercial purposes. 

Name  the  chief  seats  of  the  different  manufactures. 

In  tho  foregoing  notes,  the  names  of  divisions,  places,  Ac,  both  physical  and 
political,  have  to  a  great  extent  been  omitted — ^it  bemg  supposed  that  a  teacher 
should  acquaint  himself  with  these  particulars  before  giving  his  lesson,  and 
without  the  aid  of  writing.  Many  points  have  been  inserted  in  the  notes  which 
it  would  be  unadvisable  to  give  in  connection  with  a  geographical  lesson  except 
to  the  most  advanced  classes. 

X    HISTORY,  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  DRAWING,  AND  VOCAL  MUSIC. 

History  should  be  taught  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  reading  lessons.  In 
the  absence  of  any  reading-boolc  upon  the  subject  of  Universal  History',  the 
teacher  may  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  chief  events  in  the  history  of  the  world 
as  a  supplement  to  his  lessons  on  Sacred  History.  For  this  purpose  a  division 
may  be  made  of  Universal  and  Sacred  History  into  ihree  great  periods,* all 
nearly  equaL 

Ist  period — ^From  Adam^  Abraham. 
2d  period — From  Abraham  to  Christ 
3d  period — ^From  Christ  to  the  present  time. 

In  Modem  History,  that  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  pupil  is 
the  history  of  his  own  country.  The  routine  of  most  schools  includes  the  reg- 
ular and  almost  daily  reading  of  English  History.  In  this,  however,  and  indeed 
in  all  departments  of  history,  the  teacher  must  dwell,  not  so  much  upon  names, 
dates,  genealogies,  and  the  &bles  of  a  remote  age,  as  upon  those  deeds  and 
events  which,  under  Divine  Providence,  have  led  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
world — ^the  discoveries  of  science,  and  those  other  points  in  constitution,  gov- 
ernment, Ac.y  which  form,  as  it  were,  the  great  landmarks  in  the  progress  of  the 
human  race. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  historical  notes  for  teadiing: — 

Lesson  on  (he  Reign  of  Qwen  Anne, 

Pareniage, — Second  daughter  of  James  II.  by  his  first  wife,  Anne  Hyde.  (State 
why  she  succeeded  to  the  throne  to  the  exclusion  of  male  issue  of  James  U.) 

34 
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Z4nea(f€.^LBat  of  the  Stnart  fkmily  of  soyereigiiB ;  suooeeded  William  and 
lilary,  1703,  in  her  88th  year. 

Greatest  political  evetU  of  ih«  rtign. — Union  of  the  GovenunentB  of  England 
and  Scotland,  under  the  title  of  Qreat  Britain,  A.  D.  1707. 

Other  important  events. — War  declared  in  reference  to  the  Spanish  anocesaion. 
(Mention  the  nature  of  the  diapute,  and  the  reaaons  for  England's  interference.) 

Military  /hmmanden.^Buke  of  Marlborough,  Prince  Eugene,  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough. 

Adval  Ocnnmanden.^SiT  George  Rooke,  Admiral  Benbow. 

Hemariable  battle*. — ^Blenheim,  Bamiliee,  Oudenarde,  Malplaquet,  gained  hy 
Marlborough.    Gibraltar  taken  by  Sir  George  Kooke. 

BesuUs  of  ike  different  6a^^.— {Mention  the  most  important.)  War  concluded 
1712.  Decided  that  Philip  should  mount  the.  Spanish  throne.  Notwithstanding 
Marlborough's  successes,  not  much  real  advantage  resulted  to  England  beyond 
t^e  acquisition  of  fame  and  military  glory.    Importance  of  the  capture  of  Gibraltar. 

Queen,  Annexe  efforts  in  favor  of  the  JPetablished  Church. — Queen  Anne's  Bounty. 
Building  of  churches. 

Intrigues  of  Whigs  and  Tories  in  the  latter  part  of  Queen  Anne's  reign. 

Celebrated  men.— T>T.  South,  (a divine) ;  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  (philosopher) ;  Pope, 
Addison,  Defoe,  (literary.) 

Queen  Anne  married  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  but  left  no  childreiL  She 
died  August  1, 1714,  having  reigned  12  years. 

Lessons  on  Natural  Philosophy  should  be  confined  to  those  phenomem^ 
which  are  frequently  passing  before  the  pupil's  view ;  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  rain^  thunder^  lightning,  dew,  snow,  had,  &c  Instruction  may  also  be 
given  upon  the  primary  and  secondary  properties  of  matter,  together  with  some 
of  the  leading  effects  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  and  electricity;  but  the 
teacher  should  avoid  the  use  of  technical  terms;  or  if  these  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  some  instances,  they  must  be  carefully  explained,  so  that  the  chil- 
dren thoroughly  understand  their  meaning. 

Of  late  the  attention  of  the  Government  has  been  directed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Drawing  Classes  in  connection  with  elementary  schools,  and  it  may  be 
prelumed  that  drawing,  especially  that  branch  of  it  called  lAnear^  will,  in  the 
course  of  time,  hold  amongst  educational  subjects  that  place  to  which,  from  its 
bearing  upon  the  industrial  pursuits  <^  the  people,  it  appears  entitled.  In  the 
meantime,  masters  who  are  desirous  to  obtain  information  upon  the  plans  and 
proposals  of  tlie  Government,  should  apply  to  the  Secretary  at  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  London,  where  classes  have  been  opened  for  the  special  instruc- 
tion of  school-teachers. 

Among  the  methods  of  musical  instruction  which  are  most  generally  practiced 
in  schools,  one  only  need  be  named  here.  The  method  referred  to  was  projected 
by  the  Committee  of  Councj]  on  Education  about  sixteen  years  ago,  and  is  now 
associated  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Hullah,*  because  to  that  gentleman  was  confided 
the  task  of  adapting  the  system  of  M.  WUhclm  (which  had  previously  been  used 
in  France)  to  the  state  of  instruction  in  our  elementary  schools.  In  this  system 
the  lessons  are  arranged  in  such  a  form  that  a  pupil-tead^er  of  ordinary  skill 
may,  with  the  sad  of  previous  instruction,  conduct  a  class  through  the  whole 
coutse. 

'  See  Hallah's  ''Manual,"  published  by  J.  W.  Parker. 
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'  IV.       .. 


The  following^  account  of  St.  Mark's  College  is  drawn  from  the  Annual 
Reports  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  from  1843  to  1846,  and  from 
publications  of  the  Principal,  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  National  Society : — 

The  principal  Normal  School,  or  training  establishment  for  masters  for 
schools  under  the  charge  of  the  National  Society,  is  located  in  the  parish  of 
Chelsea,  on  the  Fuiham  Road,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Hyde  Park 
Corner.  It  is  called  St.  Mark's  College,  and  the  place  is  frequently  designated 
as  Stanley  Grove. 

Site  and  Buildings. — The  site  of  the  institution  consists  of  eleven  acres 
of  land,  perfectly  healthy,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall ;  of  the  eleven  acres  of 
land,  about  three  acres  and  a  half  are  occupied  as  gardens  and  potato- 
ground,  three  acres  as  meadow-land,  two  acres  and  a  half  as  pleasure-ground 
and  shrubberies,  leaving  about  two  acres  for  the  farm  and  laundry  buOdings, 
the  college,  practicing  school,  and  chapel  The  whole  of  the  grounds, 
whether  laid  out  as  meadow-land,  garden-ground,  or  shrubberies,  may  be 
considered,  and  really  are,  practically  useful  for  the  industrial  purposes  of 
the  college.  Formerly  the  estate  belonged  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  whose  com- 
modious mansion  near  the  southern  side  of  the  property  affords,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  excellent  residence  for  the  principal,  a  committee-room,  a  spacious 
and  lofty  lecture-room,  having  an  area  of  1,070  feet,  the  walls  of  which  were 
fitted  by  the  late  owner  with  handsome  bookcases,  above  which  are  casts 
from  the  Elgin  marbles,  a  dining-hall  (area  450|  feet),  and  offices. 

Attached  to  this  has  been  erected,  in  one  of  the  Italian  styles,  a  chapel, 
&c.,  a  quadrangle,  in  which  are  situate  the  dormitories  of  the  pupils,  a  sep- 
arate bed-room  (area  62}  feet)  being  appropriated  to  each.  The  quad- 
rangles are  two  stories,  containing  each  22  small  sleeping-rooms,  together 
with  the  towers  at  the  two  outer  angles,  each  of  which  contains  a  sitting- 
room,  a  master's  bed-room,  and  three  smaller  chambers  for  boys,  thus  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  fifty  students  and  two  masters.  Underneath  are 
coal-chambers,  workshops  fitted  up  with  carpenters'  benches,  a  shoe  and 
knife  room,  &c.  The  laundry  is  a  separate  building;  one  end  of  this  ha^ 
been  fitted  up  as  an  infirmary,  and  in  the  center  are  store-rooms  for  potatoes 
and  apples,  and  other  products  of  the  farm  and  garden.* 

The  practicing  school  is  situate  near  the  chapel,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
grounds.  It  is  an  octagonal  building,  affording  accommodation  for  six 
classes,  in  addition  to  those  that  may  be  arranfired  on  the  gallery.  In  the 
center  is  the  fireplace,  and  over  this,  on  the  siaes  of  the  brick-work  form- 
ing the  ventilating  apparatus  and  the  chimneys,  have  been  fitted  black- 
boards and  conveniences  for  suspending  maps  and  musical  tablets,  so  aa 
that  ihey  may  be  seen  by  the  classes  opposite.  Independently  of  the  central 
square  area,  each  side  of  which  measures  20  feet,  the  recesses  provide 
accommodation  for  260  children.  A  cottage  on  the  premises,  situated  near 
the  practicing  school,  has  been  fitted  up  during  the  present  year  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  two  higher  classes,  in  separate  rooms,  the  area  of  each 
being  about  269  feet 

•  Report,  National  Bociotj,  1813,  p.  7S, 
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The  teachers  and  masters  of  the  training  establishment  consist  of  a  prin- 
cipal, a  vice-principal,  a  bead  master,  a  teacher  of  music,  a  teacher  of  draw- 
ing, and  an  indn stria]  master  or  steward.  The  principal  is  the  Rev.  Derwent 
Coleridge,  nephew  of  the  eminent  poet  and  metaphysician,  Samuel  T.  Cole- 
ridge, who  has  impressed  his  own  views  on  the  general  scope  and  details  of 
the  institution.    Of  him,  Mr.  Moseley,  one  of  the  Inspectors,  speaks  thus : — 

"  Thoee  persons  whose  privilege  it  is  to  be  acquainted  with  Mr.  Coleridge,  will 
appreciate  his  many  and  eminent  qualifications  as  an  iDstructor,  and  they  will 
readily  understand  the  ascendency  which  is  eiven  to  him  over  the  minds  of  the 
students,  not  less  by  that  kindly  and  persuasive  manner  which  is  peculiar  to  him, 
and  that  colloquial  eloquence  which  is  bis  patrimony,  than  by  the  generosity  of 
his  purposes  and  the  moral  elevation  of  bis  principles  of  action.  In  the  union  of 
qualities  such  as  these,  with  an  abiding  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  objects 
be  has  proposed  to  himself,  absolute  dedication  to  them,  and  entire  faith  in  the 
means  ne  lias  adopted  for  aocompliahing  them,  he  has  succeeded  in  creating 
around  him  an  institution  which  has  probably  outrun  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  its  earlier  friends,  not  less  in  the  scale  of  its  operations  tnan  in  the  character 
of  the  results  which  it  contemplates, — an  institution  which  claims,  at  an  humble 
distance,  to  take  its  place  among  the  collegiate  establishments  of  the  coimtry — 
which  has  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy  in  its  favor, 
and  contributed  not  a  little  to  raise  the  standard  affixed  by  public  opinion  to  the 
office  of  an  elementary  schoolmaster." 

The  general  scope  and  design  of  the  institution,  as  gathered  from  Mr. 
Coleridge^s  own  writings,  may  be  thus  summed  up  in  the  language  of  one 
of  the  inspectors : — 

"  Resting  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  the  duty,  and  by  consequence  the  riglft 
and  privilege  of  the  Church  to  be  the  teacher  of  the  nation,  Mr.  Coleridge'a 
efforts  have  been  mainly  'directed  to  form  the  character  of  his  pupils  in  accord- 
ance with  Church  principles — to  raise  up  a  body  of  teachers,  who  might  appro* 
date  the  Scnptunu  character  of  the  English  Church,  and  who  should  feel  tuem- 
arives  to  be  hving,  intelligent,  and  responsible  agent^  in  the  carrying  out  of  her 
system.  For  such  an  end,  they  must  prove  (so  far  as  such  a  result  can  be  secured 
by  any  system  of  training  within  the  reach  of  man)  capable  of  communicating 
that  entire  preparation  of  heart  and  mind  by  which,  with  the  help  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit,  the  due  reception  and  effectual  working  of  the  gospel  message  may  be 
aecured.  Accounting  it  to  be  the  peculiar  aim  of  Protestantism,  contemplated  aa 
an  awakened  energy  of  the  Chunui,  to  enable  each  man  for  himself,  according  to 
his  measure,  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  and  to  ground  that  faith 
on  Holy  Scripture.  Mr.  Coleridge  trusts  that  the  teachers  educated  in  this  in- 
stitution will  be  skilled  to  cultivate  the  best  firuits  of  the  English  Reformation, 
as  that  which  would  substitute  a  religion  of  light  for  the  darkness  of  super- 
stition. 

"  The  Church  being  regarded  as  the  teacher  of  the  nation,  she  can  have  no  end 
in  view  short  of^  or  wholly  apart  from,  the  training  of  the  young  in  the  principles 
of  true  religion.  At  her  hands  they  are  to  be  enabled,  as  far  as  human  instruc- 
tion might  avail,  to  profit  by  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture.  No  school  knowl- 
edge can  be  recognized  as  useful  which  may  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  contribute 
to  this  end.  To  bring  up  a  child  in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go,  and  to  fur- 
nish him  with  the  weatx>ns  of  his  heavenly  warfare — this  is  not  a  part  of  hia 
education,  rather  it  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole ;  for  whfitever  seoular 
knowledge  is  really  desirable  as  a  part  of  early  and  general  education,  is  either 
included  in  such  a  description,  or  may  with  facility  be  added  to  it— cannot  fitly 
be  taught  apart  from  it.  Language,  with  all  its  uses— bistory,  in  all  its  branches 
— science  itself,  considered  in  its  noblest  aspect,  as  an  orzan  of  reason  and  exer- 
cise of  the  mental  faculties — these  and  every  other  study,  not  merely  tedmical, 
attain  their  highest  value  when  connected  with  religious  truth,  and  degenerate 
into  falsehood  when  pursued  in  any  other  connection. 

"  Mr.  Coleridge  feels  strongly  that  no  number  of  attainments,  nor  any  facility 
in  oonununicating  tliem,  can  of  Uiemselves  qualify  a  schoolmaster  for  his  arduous 
office,  and  that  before  we  inquire  into  the  special  fitness  of  a  teacher,  there  is 
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needed,  aa  an  essential  prerequisite,  a  sound,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  cnl- 
tivated  understanding — a  certain  moral  power,  the  growth  of  religious  principles, 
but  developed  by  intellectual  culture.  And  as  the  parochial  schoolmaster  has  to 
supply  all  the  indirect  teaching  to  which  the  children  of  the  better-provided 
classes  owe  much,  and  perhaps  the  best,  of  what  they  know,  in  those  children  of 
the  poor  likely  to  be  intrusted  to  him,  he  will  have  to  cultivate  good  habits  in 
the  ground  of  self-respect — habits  of  regular  ipdustry  and  self-control,  of  kindness 
and  forbearance,  of  personal  and  domestic  cleanliness,  of  decency  and  order ;  he 
will  have  to  awaken  in  them  the  fiftculties  of  attention  and  memory,  of  reflection 
and  judgment ;  he  will  have  not  merely  to  instill  knowledge,  or  supply  the  ma- 
terials of  thought,  but  to  elicit  and  exercise  the  powers  of  thinking, — ^to  seek 
with  the  first  dawning  of  reason  to  awaken  a  faculty  by  which  truth  may  be  in- 
deed discerned — a  faculty  which  he  cannot  give,  but  which  he  will  assuredly  find, 
and  to  which,  by  continually  presenting  its  proper  coimtcrpart,  he  will  ground 
knowledge  upon  faith,  and  give  to  religious  truth  an  evidence  approaching  to 
intuition.  Wherefore  he  especially  needs  to  be  not  simply  a  seriously-minded 
Christian,  but  an  educated  man ;  and  while  to  teach  letters,  in  however  humble 
a  capacity,  is  not  a  mechanical  employment,  the  occupation  of  the  schoolmaster 
of  the  poor,  when  regarded  from  the  proper  point  of  view,  is  as  truly  liberal  as 
any  in  the  commonwealth." 

The  following  passages  are  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Coleridge : — 

**  The  truth  is,  that  the  education  given  in  our  schools  (I  speak  of  those  open 
to  the  poor  for  cheap  or  gratuitous  instruction,  but  the  remark  might  be  expanded 
much  more  widely)  is  too  often  little  more  than  nominal,  imparting,  it  may  be,  a 
little  knowledge — sometimes  hardly  this — ^but  leaving  the  mental  powers  wholly 
jindeveloped,  and  the  heart  even  less  affected  than  the  mind.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions  and  limitations  to  this  statement.  It  does  not  apply  to  every 
school,  and  is  less  true  of  some  districts  than  of  others ;  but  the  fact,  aa  a  whole, 
stands  upon  what  may  be  called  statistical  evidence.  Is  this  owing  to  an  acci- 
dental or  to  on  inherent  defect  f  Are  the  means  employed  inadequate  merely, 
or  essentially  unfit  f  If  the  former,  we  may  trust  to  time  and  gradual  improve- 
ment. We  may  proceed,  if  possible,  more  carefully,  but  in  the  old  way.  If  the 
latter,  a  diffierent  course  must  be  pursued ;  we  must  do  something  else.  I  ven- 
ture to  take  the  latter  position.  ' 

**  To  what  end  do  we  seek  to  educate  the  poor  man's  child  ?  Is  it  not  to  give 
him  just  views  of  his  moral  and  religious  obligations — his  true  interests  for  time 
and  for  eternity ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  prepare  him  for  the  successful 
discharge  of  his  civil  duties — duties  for  which,  however  humble,  there  is  surely 
some  appropriate  instruction  ?  Is  it  not  to  cultivate  good  habits  in  a  ground  of 
self-respect  f — ^habits  of  regular  industry  and  self-c-ontrol,  of  kindness  and  for- 
bearance, of  personal  and  domestic  cleanliness,  of  decency  and  order  ?  Is  it  not 
to  awaken  in  him  the  faculties  of  attention  and  memory,  of  reflection  and  judg- 
ment ! — ^not  merely  to  instill  knowledge,  or  supply  the  materials  of  thought,  but 
to  elicit  and  to  exercise  the  powers  of  thinking  ?  Is  it  not  to  train  him  in  the 
use  of  langucige,  the  organ  of  reason,  and  the  symbol  of  his  humanity  t  And 
while  we  thus  place  the  child  in  a  condition  to  look  onward  and  upward — while 
we  teach  liim  his  relationship  to  the  eternal  and  tlie  lieavenly,  and  encourage 
him  to  live  by  this  faith,  do  we  not  also  hope  to  place  him  on  a  vantage-ground 
with  respect  to  his  earthly  calling  ? — ^to  give  to  labor  the  interest  of  intelligence 
and  the  elevation  of  duty,  and  disarm  those  temptations  by  which  the  poor 
man's  leisure  is  so  fearfully  beset,  and  to  which  menUil  vacuity  offers  no  resistance  I 

•*  But  is  tliis  an  easy  task  ?  Can  we  hope  that  it  will  be  duly  performed  for 
less  than  laborers*  wages,  without  present  estimation  or  hope  of  preferment,  by 
the  first  rustic,  broken-down  tradesman,  or  artisan  out  of  employment,  whom  ne- 
cessity, or  perhaps  indolence,  brings  to  the  ofiice !  Not  to  put  an  aggravated 
case,  however  common,  can  any  half-educated  man  from  the  working  classes  (and 
the  majority  of  those  who  seek  to  be  schoolma«terH  are  all  but  uneducated)  be 
safely  intrusted  with  duties,  the  very  nature  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  him  understand  ?  Almost  umnstructcd,  and  utterly  untrained — with  little 
general  fittu^ss  for  his  calling,  and  no  special  npprenticu.Hhip — lie  may  teach  a 
little,  and  ihu  not  well,  but  he  cannot  educate  at  alL    But  will  not  a  little  prep- 
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aration  BufHce  f  May  he  not  be  taught  a  system  ?  He  may  indeed  be  taught  a 
BYstem,  but  surely  it  will  not  suffice.  He  wants  the  first  conditions  of  a  teacher. 
He  cannot  teach  what  he  does  not  know.  He  cannot  explain  wliat  he  does  not 
understand.  He  may  learn  a  particular  method,  but  not  how  to  apply  it.  The 
best  preparation  whioi  he  can  receive,  short  of  a  complete  course  of  training,  is 
superficial  and  formal  Ho  must  himself  be  educated  before  he  can  educate 
others.  Morally  and  religiously  ognsidered,  the  case  is  still  worse.  He  cannot 
suggest  motives,  or  inspire  feelings,  of  whicli  he  is  himself  unconscious.  If  be  be 
a  pious  man,  it  is  indeed  much  ;  yet  his  principles,  or  at  least  his  mode  of  ex- 
plaining them,  will  be  uncertain. 

*  Here,  then,  I  think  we  have  the  root  of  the  evil  The  object  on  which  so 
much  seal  and  ingenuity  have  been  bestowed,  has  been,  not  to  procure  proper 
masters,  but  to  do  without  thenu  The  attempt  has  be6n  to  educate  by  systems^ 
not  by  men.  School-rooms  have  been  built,  school-books  provided,  and  methods 
of  instruction  devised.  The  monitorial,  the  simultaneous,  the  circulating,  the 
interrogative,  the  suggestive  systems,  have  each  been  advocated,  separately  or 
in  combination.  Meanwhile,  the  great  need  of  all,  without  which  all  this  appa- 
ratus ia  useless,  and  in  comparison  with  whidi  it  is  unimportant^  has  been  all  but 
overlooked.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  machinery  of  education 
would  work  itself,  as  if  there  had  been  a  living  spirit  in  the  wheels.  The  guiding 
mind,  by  which  even  an  imperfect  mechanism  might  have  been  controlled  to  good 
effect,  was  to  be  superseded ;  nay,  the  conditions  under  which  alone  it  can  be 
provided — fidequate  support  and  just  estimation — ^have  been  regarded  as  not 
merely  unattamable,  but  as  positively  objectionable.  The  result  is  exactly  what 
might  have  been  anticipated.  Each  successive  system,  so  long  as  it  has  been 
carried  on  under  the  eye  of  the  author — ^that  is,  in  effect,  by  an  educated  man^ 
or  by  any  really  competent  teachers — ^has  been  more  or  leas  successful ;  and  in 
every  case  the  merit  of  the  workman  has  been  transferred  to  his  tools ;  and 
when,  in  other  hands,  these  prove  unserviceable,  or  even  mischievous,  the^  not 
merely  lose  a  credit  to  whidi  they  were  not  entitled,  but  are  charged  with  a 
fiiult  which  lies,  perhaps,  mainly  in  the  handling.  I  say  mischievous ;  for  in  edu- 
cation, as  in  other  arts,  the  most  effective  implements  may  chance  to  require  the 
most  dexterous  management  Let  me  not  be  thought  to  undervalue  even  the 
slightest  helps  by  which  the  communication  of  knowledge  may  be  facilitated. 
Tliere  is  an  art  as  well  as  a  science  of  education ;  and  every  art  has  its  methods, 
of  which  some  may  be  better  than  others.  But  method  itself  supposes  intelli- 
gence, adaptation,  choice ;  when  traveled  blindly,  it  is  a  mere  routine.  And  if 
this  be  true  in  the  domain  of  matter — ^if  no  method  can  exempt  the  ship-builder 
or  the  engineer  from  the  necessity  of  ever-varying  contrivance — ^nay,  if  some 
fiiculty  of  this  sort  be  required  to  enable  the  bird  to  construct  its  nest,  or  tlie 
bee  its  cells — ^how  shall  it  be  dispensed  with,  how  shall  we  hope  that  its  place 
can  be  supplied  by  forms,  and  practices,  and  rules,  when  that  upon  which  we 
have  to  work  is  the  mind  of  man  ?  Even  an  educated  teacher  who  trusts  to 
mechanical  arrangements,  must  expect  a  mechanical  result.  Phidias  himself 
could  not  have  produced  the  semblance  of  life,  "  the  image  of  a  man,  according 
to  the  beauty  of  a  man,"  had  he  employed  any  but  the  most  simple  tools.  The 
mental  statuary  must,  in  like  manner,  leave  upon  his  work  the  touches  of  his 
own  hand :  he  must  model  with  his  own  fingers.  Every  child  is  an  individual, 
thinking  and  feeling  for  himsel£  He  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  master  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  personal  Whatever  intermediate 
agency  is  employed  must  be,  for  the  same  reason,  intelligent ;  for  mind  can  only 
be  affected  by  mind,  tho  inferior  by  the  superior.  To  procure  this  without  extra 
cost ;  to  create  a  number  of  teachers  who  shall  continue  learners,  exercising  in 
the  former  capacity  a  certain  freedom  of  action,  without  losing  their  own  do- 
cility and  dependence — in  a  word,  to  reconcile  an  intelligent  agency  with  gen- 
eral regulation  and  unity  of  purpose,  is  a  problem  for  which,  perhaps,  no  general 
solution  can  bo  offered.  In  practice,  every  national  schoolmaster  must  solve  it 
for  himself;  and  the  succg^  of  his  attempt  will  be  the  test  of  his  efficiency. 

**  I  have  described  the  education  of  a  poor  man*s  child  with  a  reference  to  the 
ends  for  which  I  suppose  it  to  be  given ;  and  I  have  contended  that  tliis  educa- 
tion cannot  be  given  through  the  instrumentality  of  such  men  as  are  conmionly 
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employed  for  tluit  purpose.  The  educator  must  himself  have  been  both  sulfi- 
ciently  und  suitably^  eaucated.  Tliis  will  be  denied  by  none,  but  every  one  will 
affix  his  own  meamng  to  the  words.  I  say  further,  to  teach  letters,  in  however 
humble  a  capacity,  is  not  a  mechanical  employment :  to  educate,  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  is  as  liberal  an  occupation  as  any  in  the  oonunonwealth.  In  plain 
terms,  then,  and  in  old-fashioned  language,  my  conclusion  is,  that  the  sdioolmaster 
must  be  an  educated  man.  Thus  stated,  the  proposition  has  a  more  startling 
sotmd ;  but  the  import  is  the  same.  I  speak  of  tne  thing,  not  of  the  accidetlts 
with  which  it  may  oe  accompanied.  I  do  not  speak  of  lurth,  or  social  position, 
or  habits  of  life,  or  manners,  or  appearance,  but  of  a  certain  condition  of  the 
mental  faculties,  as  well  moral  as  intellectual ;  of  tliat  which  constitutes  educa- 
tion, contemplated  as  a  result — not  of  the  dress  by  which,  in  this  coimtry  atf  in 
modem  times,  it  is  commonly  distinguished.  Of  the  social  relations  and  outward 
bearing  which  education  must  necessarily  assnme,  I  may  say  a  few  words  here- 
after ;  at  present  I  speak  of  the  thing  itself  With  tms  explanation,  I  do  not 
fear  to  affirm  that  the  schoolmaster  must  be  an  educated  man.  And  this  neces- 
sity is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  class  of  children  which  he  has  to  train.  The 
amount  of  acquirement  may  differ ;  but  this  is  the  least  thing  to  be  considered. 
I  am  utterly  opposed — I  had  almost  said  hostile — ^to  the  notion  that  any  niunber 
of  attainments,  or  any  facility  in  teaching  them,  can  qualify  a  schoolmaster  for 
his  arduous  office.  Attainments  may  make  a  particular  teachei^— a  professor,  as 
such  teachers  affect  to  call  themselves— but  a  mere  teacher  has  much  to  learn 
before  he  can  undertake  to  educate.  A  sound,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a 
cultivated  understanding — a  certain  moral  power,  the  growth  of  religious  princi- 
ples, but  developed  by  intellectual  culture — surely  this  is  an  essential  prereauisite 
m  every  educator,  every  schoolmaster,  before  we  inquire  into  his  special  ntness 
for  the  class  of  children  of  which  his  school  may  be  composed.  And  let  it  not  be 
assumed  that  this  is  less  requisite  in  the  teacner  of  the  poor  than  of  the  rich. 
The  pai'ochial  schoolmaster,  in  which  term  I  include  the  master  of  every  church- 
school  for  the  poor,  is  encompassed  with  difficulties  to  which  an  ordinary  com- 
mercial or  grammar  school  offers  no  parallel  Not  merely  has  he  a  greater  num- 
ber of  children  to  instruct,  with  less  assistance  and  in  a  less  time — children,  for 
the  most  part,  of  tenderer  years,  and  less  prepared  by  previous  instruction  and 
home-training — ^but  he  has  more  to  do  for  them.  They  are  more  dependent  upon 
him  for  their  educatioa  His  scholars  have,  in  a  manner,  to  be  taught  not  merely 
to  think,  but  to  speak,  if  they  would  express  any  thing  beyond  animal  passions 
and  animal  wants.  He  has  to  supply  all  the  indirect  teaching  to  which  the 
children  of  the  better-provided  classes  owe  much,  and  perhaps  the  best,  of  what 
tliey  know.  And  when  to  this  we  add  the  moral  training  which  they  require  ; 
when  we  take  into  account  the  actual  position  of  the  church  in  this  country,  and 
remember  that  on  the  parochial  schoolmaster  the  children  of  the  poor  are  too 
often  dependent,  not  merely  for  catechetical  instruction,  but  for  the  first  implant- 
ation of  religious  sentiment — that  he  has  too  often  to  give  that  first  presumption 
in  favor  of  holy  things,  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  church  of  our  fathers,  of  which 
there  should  be  no  rememberable  beginning — that  he  has  to  interpret  that  sound 
of  Sabbath-beUs,  which  ought  to  have  a  meaning  to  the  ears  of  earliest  child- 
liood,  as  often  as  it  carries  to  the  cottage  its  message  of  peace ;  when,  lastly,  we 
add  to  this  the  influence  for  good  which  the  honored  teacher  may  and  ought  to 
exercise  over  the  youth  long  after  he  has  quitted  the  school — an  influence  which 
he  can  only  maintain  by  the  ability  to  direct  and  assist  him  after  he  has  ceased 
to  be  a  child ;  in  a  word,  when  we  see  that  the  church  schoolmaster  has  not 
merely  to  minister  to  the  clergyman  in  some  of  his  most  arduous  and  important 
functions — ^^the  instruction  of  childhood  and  the  guidance  of  youth — but  to  make 
up  much  that  is  wanting,  and  correct  much  that  is  perverse,  in  the  circumstances 
and  tendencies  of  humble  life ;  shall  it  be  said  tnat  I  have  overstrained  the 
point,  and  contend  for  too  high  a  standard  ?  But  if  this  be  a  just  picture  of  what 
we  want,  then  look  at  what  we  have,  and  be  my  earnestness  forgiven  I 

"  At  all  events,  it  is  better  to  strive  for  too  high,  than  to  be  content  with  too 
low  a  standard.  Do  I  describe  an  impossible  perfection  ?  Let  us  at  least  set 
out  with  our  faces  toward  it ;  we  are  tlien  in  the  right  direction,  though  we  ad- 
vance but  a  little  way.  Let  us  set  out  with  faith,  and  the  resolution  that  it 
engenders,  and  perhaps  we  may  advance  further  than  we  think. 
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**  I  have  described  the  analificationsof  a  schoolmaster  implicitly  by  a  reference 
to  hid  work.  How,  it  will  be  asked,  are  these  to  )je  commaDded  I  Not,  assured- 
ly by  any  cheap  or  summary  method.  Not,  let  me  yentnre  to  urge,  by  courses 
of  lectures,  or  lessons  in  pedagogic  Rather  than  so,  let  the  clergyman  take  the 
first  thoughtful  man,  no  matter  what  his  acquirements,  of  whose  piety  be  is 
assured,  and  prepare  him  for  his  work,  as  he  walks  with  him  in  the  nelds,  or  in 
the  streets.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  enough :  far  from  it  I  do  not  say  that  it 
iJieasy  to  meet  with  a  man  of  good  sense  and  right  feeling,  patting  aside  acquire- 
ment, to  whom  the  oyersight  of  children  may  be  oommittecL  I  li^lieTe  it  will  be 
found  very  difficult  But  something  in  this  way  might  be  done — some  fatherly 
discipline  established — some  lessons  of  humble  wisdom  imparted.  From  the 
othflT  mode  nothing,  in  the  long  run,  but  inischief  can  ensue.  Wherever  mere 
attainment  is  made  a  principal  consideration,  there  will  be  a  perpetual  mistaking 
of  means  for  ends,  ana  of  semblance  for  reality.  A  little  superacial  knowledge, 
and  a  showy,  self-sufficient  cleverness^  will  be  the  product)  tne  spirit  and  flavor 
of  which  will  quickly  evaporate,  leaving  behind  either  a  mere  caput  mortuum,  or 
a  fermenting  mass  of  restlessness,  petulance,  and  discontent  *  Yet  let  me  not  be 
misunderstood.  My  objection  is  not  to  lectures,  or  any  other  mode  of  lacilitatiDg 
acquirement ;  still  less  to  the  acquirement  itsell  The  former  may  be  most  use- 
ful, the  latter  most  desirable.  What  I  resist  is,  the  notion  that  either  is  sufficient 
— the  one  as  a  means»  the  other  as  a  result  Normal  education  is  not  satisfied 
with  a  superstructure  of  faculties — ^it  must  lay  a  basis  of  character;  and  the 
latter  is  the  longer  and  the  more  difficult  process.  Not  what  a  teacher  knows^ 
but  what  he  is,  should  ever  be  the  first  point  considered." 

Admission  €f  PupiJs. — ^Every  applicant  for  admission  must  be  at  least 
,  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  must  submit  the  following  testimonials :  1,  a  certif- 
icate of  baptism;  2,  a  declaration  from  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the 
youth,  stating  that  he  has  attended  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  their  consent  and  approbation,  for  the  space  of  at  least  one  twelve- 
month previous  to  the  oate  of  the  application;  3,  a  medical  certificate, 
according  to  a  printed  form ;  4,  a  recommendation  from  a  clergyman,  who 
is  requested  to  state,  as  particularly  as  possible,  the  grounds  on  which  it  is 
given,  OS  well  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  National  Society  as  to  prevent  dis- 
appointment and  needless  expense  on  the  part*  of  the  youth  and  his  friends. 
Good  moral  character,  amiability,  truthfulness,  and  diligence,  are  indispen- 
sable requisites.  Further  information  is  solicited  as  to  the  youth's  temper 
and  disposition,  his  abilities  and  attainments,  his  tastes  and  habits,  his  age, 
size,  and  physical  strength,  and  as  to  any  other*  matterd  from  which  his 

feneral  fitness  for  the  office  of  schoolmaster  may  be  inferred.  A  certain 
ejrree  of  bodily  as  well  as  mental  vigor  is  deemed  indispensable.  A  strong, 
healthy,  well-grown  lad,  of  nmiable  disposition  and  promising  talents,  who 
shows  an  evident  desire  of  knowledge,  and  has  made  a  good  use  of  the 
opportunities  which  he  has  already  enjoyed,  though  these  may  not  have 
been  great,  is  considered  to  be  the  description  of  youth  best  fitted  to  fulfill 
the  designs  of  the  institution. 

The  examination  of  each  student  for  admission  is  preceded  by  the  other 
inquiries  specified  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  are  to  be  answered  in 
hh  own  words,  and  in  his  own  handwriting,  in  the  presence  of  the  clergyman 
by  whom  he  is  recommended,  or  some  other  trustworthy  person : — 

**  State  your  name  aiid  age  the  last  blnh-dny ;  when  and  where  jon  wore  baptized ;  whether 
you  have  been  conflrined,  and  by  whom ;  whether  you  have  taken  the  sacrament  of  the  Lorcl*a 
Bupper,  and  if  ao,  whether  you  are  a  regular  communicant?  At  what  achools  hare  you  been 
e(iucated,  and  for  how  lonfif  n  time,  and  in  what  subjects  have  you  been  instructed?  Are  you 
Btiicerely  desirous  of  becoming  a  schoolroasler,  and  do  you  seek  admiaeion  into  the  National  So- 
ciety's Training  College  expressly  to  be  titled  for  that  difficult  and  responsible  office?  Are  vou 
prepared  to  lead  in  the  Coileare  a  simple  and  laborious  life ;  working  with  your  banda  as  well  as 
ocfiuiring  tHMk-knowledge^  and  rendering  an  exact  obedience  to  the  disicipline  of  the  place? 
Arc  you  aware  that  your  path  of  duty  on  leaving  the  College  will  be  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
among  the  poor?  And  are  you  willing  to  apprenlico  yourself  to  the  Society  on  that  under* 
standing  y" 

Mode  of  Admission, — These  certificates  havuigbeen  received  and  approved. 
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the  youth  is  dh'ected  to  present  himself  for  examination  at  the  college.  He 
is  expected  to  read  English  prose  with  propriety,  to  spell  correctiv  from 
dictation,  to  write  a  ^ooa  hand,  to  be  well  acquamted  with  the  outUnes  of 
Scripture  history,  and  to  show  considerable  readiness  in  working  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  arithmetic.  Any  further  knowledge  which  he  may  possess, 
of  whatever  kind,  is  in  his  favor,  not  only,  or  so  much,  for  its  own  sake,  as 
on  ac420uilt  of  the  studious  turn  of  mind  and  aptness  for  receiving  instruction 
which  it  may  appear  to  indicate.  A  talent  for  vocal  music  and  drawing  is 
particularly  desirable. 

In  the  event  of  his  passing  this  ^examination  with  credit,  he  is  received 
into  the  college,  and  remains  there  on  probation  for  the  first  three  months ; 
after  which,  if  hb  conduct  shall  have  been  satisfactory  and  he  shall  be  found 
to  possess  the  necessary  qualifications,  he  is  apprenticed  to  the  National 
Society.  From  this  period  till  the  age  of  21,  the  society  is  responsible  for 
his  education,  clothing,  and  maintenance,  being  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  his 
services  as  a  schoolmaster  at  any  time  and  in  any  way  th^t  may  be  thought 
proper.  In  general,  the  period  during  which  the  apprentices  are  expected  to 
remain  under  instruction  at  the  college  is  three  years,  after  which  time 
they  are  to  be  placed  in  situations  either  as  tiie  masters  of  small  schools,  or 
more  commonly  as  assistants  in  large  ones. 

The  Principal,  in  his  Report,  complains  that  many  of  the  students  admitted 
are  deficient  in  the  requisite  preparation  for  the  course  of  instruction  pur- 
sued in  tliis  institution. 

**  Of  those  now  on  probation,  or  recently  ap^nrenticed,  a  fiur  proportion  are  in- 
telligent lads,  of  suitable  temper  and  disposition ;  but  even  of  tneae,  compara- 
tively few  are  properly  prepared  for  the  institutioa  Against  this  difficulty  it  is 
impossible  to  provide  by  mere  exclusion,  without  reducing  the  numbers  admitted 
to  an  extent  iQCompatible  with  the  welfare,  or  indeed  the  existenGe,  of  the  insti- 
tutioa Not  many  of  those  reconmiended  possess  even  that  modicum  of  acquire- 
ment which  might  fairly  be  expected  fi'om  a  promising  boy  of  twelve,  not  to  say 
fifteen,  years  old.  They  cannot  *  read  well,  that  is,  with  intelligence,  nor  write 
correctly  from  dictation.'  I  do  not  allude  to  slight  and  casual  inaccuracies,  but  to 
a  general  deficiency,  the  result  of  bad  teaching.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
quite  ignorant  of  grammar ;  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  they  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  vocabulary  of  their  own  language  to  profit  even  by  oral 
teaching  of  a  kind  suitable  to  tne  college,  much  less  to  gain  information  for  them- 
selves from  books.  Of  geography,  not  to  say  history,  l£ey  are,  for  the  most  part, 
wholly  ignorant,  many  havmg  never  seen  a  map.  This  description  applies  to 
diiferent  individuals  in  different  degrees,  and  there  are  some  to  whom  it  does  not 
apply  at  all ;  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  it  is  necessary  to  ground  the  probationers 
afresh  in  the  simplest  rudiments  of  learning — to  go  over  again  the  work  of  an 
elementary  scliool — with  what  loss  to  the  pupUa  and  disadvantage  to  the  college, 
need  not  be  told." 

Studies  and  Training  of  the  Pupils. — The  subjects  of  instruction  include 
Scriptural  knowledge,  and  Bible  literature,  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  and 
Church  History,  Latin,  Music,  English  Grammar,  General  History,  English 
Literature,  Geography,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Mechanics,  Arithmetic,  Drawing, 
and  the  art  of  Teaching  under  the  designation  of  Normal  lessons. 

The  pupils  leave  their  beds  at  half  past  6  in  the  morning,  and  are  again 
in  bed  at  10  at  night,  when  the  dormitory  lights  are  extinguished  by  one  of 
the  elder  youths ;  two  of  whom,  under  the  inspection  and  control  of  the 
industrial  teacher,  are  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  lighting,  regulating,  and 
extinguishing  the  gas-lights  throughout  the  establishment.  This  gives 
seven  hours  and  a  half  for  sleep.  The  remaining  16  hours  and  a  half  are 
thus  divided : — they  are  allowed  to  remain, — 

One  hour  in  their  bed-rooms,  half  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  the  same 
time  in  the  evening.  This,  however,  includes  the  time  spent  in  coming  and 
going,  &c.    ILibits  of  persohal  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  order,  are  caro- 
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fully  enforced.  It  is  with  this  view,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  priyate 
devotion,  that  a  separate  bed-room  has  been  allotted  to  each  youth. 

Four  hours  and  a  lialf  are  assigned  to  industrial  occupations,  of  which 
half  an  hour  is  consumed  in  coming  and  going,  getting  out  and  putting  by 
their  tools,  washing  their  hands,  &c. 

The  studies  of  the  college  commence  at  a  quarter  before  7,  with  the 
reading  of  a  collect  from  the  Prayer-Book.  The  period  of  time  allotted  to 
study  and  united  devotion  amounts  to  about  8  honr& 

Half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  each  of  the  three  meals,  including  the  laying 
and  removing  of  the  cloth,  &c  They  break&st  at  8,  dine  at  1,  and  diink 
tea  at  7.    Before  tea  they  sing  for  an  hour. 

Two  hours  and  a  quarter  are  reserved  for  voluntary  study  and  recreation, 
viz.  the  half  hour  before  and  a^r  dinner,  the  half  hour  after  tea,  which  is 
spent  in  family  devotion,  and  an  hour  before  bed-time,  when  the  repetitions 
are  learnt  which  are  to  be  said  next  morning. 

The  number  of  hours  devoted  weekly  to  each  occupation  is  stated  in  the 
table  subjoined.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  ffreatest  periods  of  time  are 
given  to  Music  and  Latin,  and  the  least  to  Arithmetic  :— 

*  Number  of  Hcurt  devoted  Weekly  to  each  Oceupation  of  the  Student*. 


OCCUPATION. 


Chapel 

Erening  Wonbip 

ScripUiral  Knowledge  and  ChriBUao  Doo- ) 

tnne(i.  e.  Articlee) j 

Church  Uistoiy  and  Bible  Ijlterature 

Latin 

English  Grammar,  Eng^Uah  Llteratare,  and  ) 

History : \ 

Geography 

Writing 

Arithmetic 

Geometry 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry 

Mechanics  and  Natural  PhikMophy 

MufliCv 

Drawing- 

Normal  Leaeons 

Private  Reading 

Preparing  Leaaras 

Meals : 

Leisure 


DiviaioD  II. 

Division  lU. 

Division  L 

1st 

9d 

Ist 

8d 

Bectian. 

SecUon. 

Section. 

Section. 

6    0 

0    0 

0   0 

6    0 

6    0 

330 

330 

330 

330 

330 

S    5 

3    0 

385 

1  SO 

340 

S90 

8    0 

3    0 

8  40 

340 

0  15 

6    0 

6    0 

5    0 

6    0 

7  10 

845 

530 

6    0 

3  50 

8  30 

830 

1  80 

4    0 

5  SO 

030 

1  80 

1  80 

8  40 

4    0 

oao 

0  35 

1  10 

0  40 

3  30 

350 

1  90 

335 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

3S0 

5  40 

8  40 

8  40 

•  t 

8    0 

035 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

7  10 

7  10 

7  10 

7  10 

7  10 

4    0 

4    0 

4    0 

4    0 

4    0 

3    0 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

1  30 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

«  • 

•  « 

9    0 

9    0 

9    0 

9    0 

845 

845 

845 

8  45 

845 

0    0 

0    0 

6    0 

6    0 

6    0 

In  addition  to  the  seven  hours  devoted  to  musical  instruction  in  each 
week,  six  hours  more  are  allotted  to  the  practice  of  the  Chapel  ser\'ice.  On 
this  point,  Mr.  Coleridge  observes : — 

**  If,  however,  the  choral  service,  as  performed  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mark*s 
College,  be  in  itself  unobjectionable ;  if,  m  truth,  it  have  been  adopted  from  a 
sense  of  its  superior  beauty  and  fitness  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case — it 
may  be  mentioned,  as  a  further  recommendation,  that  it  furnishes  the  best,  if  not 
the  only  means,  compatible  with  other  exigencies,  of  imparting  to  the  students 
of  this  institution  that  skill  in  the  art  of  singing  which  is  now  so  generally  desired, 
if  not  expected,  'm  a  parochial  schoolmaster.  No  system  of  teaching  vocal  music, 
however  excellent,  can  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  long  and  continuous  prac- 
tice ;  time  for  which  could  not  have  been  afforded  in  this  college,  if  it  had  not 
been  found  possible  to  unite  the  acquirement  of  this  art  with  its  best  and  princi- 
pal use.  As  it  is,  the  seed-time  and  harvest  of  instruction  are  to  a  certain 
extent  combined,  the  grain  being  sown  and  the  sheaves  G;athered  by  the  same 
process  and  at  the  same  time.    In  plain  terms^  the  music^  skill  required  for  the 
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perfonxiance  of  the  choral  seirice  is  supplied,  in  some  considerable  measure,  by 
the  eerrice  itself;  and,  indeed,  as  these  youths  have  not  been  selected,  generally 
speaking,  with  any  reference  to  musical  capacity,  and  are  not  destined  for  the 
exclusive  or  ^inful  exercise  of  the  musical  profession,  it  would,  I  believe,  have 
been  found  difficult  to  exact  from  them  that  close  and  unremitting  attention  to 
this  study  which  it  indispensably  requires,  and  which  they  now  bestow  upon  it, 
were  it  not  for  the  pressure  of  a  motive  at  once  so  sacred  and  so  stimulating, 
coupled  with  the  guidance  and  encouragement  of  a  teacher  who,  to  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  Church-music,  such  as  could  be  looked  for  only  in  a  master 
of  the  art,  adds  the  authority  derived  from  his  position  as  vice-principal  of  the 
college." 

"  It  is  not,  indeed,  intimated  that  any  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  singing, 
however  favorable,  can  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  regular  elementary  in- 
struction in  the  principles  of  music.  It  is  a  great  adrantage  to  acquire  a  foreign 
language  in  the  country  where  it  ia  spoken ;  but  it  will  be  proper,  nevertheless, 
to  acquire  it  fframmcUically.  Now  the  services  of  the  chapel  render  music,  as  it 
were,  a  living  language  in  this  college,  which  the  youths  catch  up  insensibly  by 
hearing  and  imitation — a  language,  moreover,  heard  only  in  its  purest  and  noblest 
form,  by  which  the  taste  of  the  student  is  cultivated,  together  with  his  powers 
of  execution.  And  when  it  is  remembered  how  much  the  success  of  a  sins^er 
depends  upon  mechanical  proficiency,  apart  from  the  interesting  science  which 
gives  to  the  study  its  intellectual  character,  it  will  not  be  thought  that  too  mudi 
stress  is  laid  upon  that  training  of  the  ear  and  voice  which  the  students  go 
through,  independently  of  any  course  of  lessons.  On  the  other  hand,  it^  is  felt 
that,  without  the  intellectual  diaracter  above  alluded  to,  the  study,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  the  pursuit,  of  vocal  music  would  not  merely  be  imperfect,  but  of 
doubtful  benefit,  taken  as  a  branch  of  general  education.  And  if  it  should  be 
said,  that  all  the  theoretical  knowledge  necessary  to  a  vocalist  will  come  in  the 
end  by  an  analytical  as  opposed  to  the  usual  elementary  methods  (a  result  which 
can  only  be  expected  in  tne  most  favorable  cases),  it  would  yet  be  necessary 
that  those  who  learn  in  order  that  they  may  teach,  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  some  system  of  instruction^  capable  of  easy  and  general  application.  In 
adopting  that  which  owes  so  much  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  Mr.  Hullah,  regard 
has  been  had  both  to  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  method  itself^  and  to  the 
ready  machinery  with  which  it  is  supplied. 

"  It  thus  appears  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  musical  instruction  always  going 
on  together,  and  mutually  assisting  each  other.  The  art  of  reading  music,  wiUi 
the  requisite  knowledge  of  musical  notation,  is  conveyed  through  the  medium  of 
Mr.  Hullah's  '  Grammar  of  Vocal  Music,'  under  the  very  able  superintendence 
of  Mr.  May ;  one  division  of  the  students  being  under  his  own  tuition,  while  a 
junior  class  is  carried  through  the  earlier  portion  of  the  course  by  one  of  the 
pupils.  A  third  section^  more  advanced  than  either  of  the  preceaing,  has  the 
further  advantage  of  lectures  on  harmony  and  counterpoint  from  Mr.  Hullah 
himself.  These  three  divisions  correspond  generally  to  the  three  years  of  resi- 
dence— ^an  arrangement  by  which  every  branch  of  study  in  the  college  is  more 
or  less  regulated.  An  exact  correspondence  is  obviously  impracticable — some 
youths  brmging  with  them  a  larger  amount  of  musical  knowledge  and  proficiency 
than  others  can  be  expected  to  attain  at  any  period  of  their  lives.  Much,  it  is 
true,  has  been  done  to  produce  a  respectable  mediocrity ;  but  excellence  will 
depend,  after  all,  on  individual  qualifications.'* 

The  reasons  for  embracing  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  scheme  of  instnic- 
tion  are  thus  set  forth : — 

As  it  is  considered  a  leading  object  of  national  education,  as  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  church  to  raise  the  speech,  and  by  implication  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  people  to  the  level  of  the  liturgy,  the  uses  of  languj^e, 
that  priceless  talent  of  reading  the  thoughts  of  others  and  of  communicating 
our  own  in  writing,  has  been  xept  prominently  in  view  as  one  of  those  first 
principles  by  which  the  studies  of  the  college  should  be  regulated ;  and  in 
conformity  with  these  notions  Latin  is  taught  (so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  sound  acquaintance  with  the  accidence,  syntax, 
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and  etymology  of  that  language),  aa  an  essential  part  of  the  course.    Thia 


third  Latin  exercise  book ;  a  few  who,  previously  to  their  admission,  had 
acquired  the  rudiments,  have  been  carried  further,  and  some  five  or  six  who 
have  attained  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  apart  from  the  teaching  of  the  institu- 
tion, are  encouraged  by  the  principal  in  its  cultivation,  so  fiir  as  may  conduce 
to  the  understanding  of  the  original  text  of  the  New  Testament,  on  the  ex- 

Sress  provision,  however,  that  these  and  the  like  studies  do  not  in  the  slightest 
egree  interfere  with  the  more  immediate  objects  of  the  institution,  or  with 
the  due  performance  of  its  humblest  duties. 

Industrial  Occupations. — ^The  industrial  occupations  of  the  students  con- 
sist in  the  labors  of  the  farm,  the  garden,  the  house,  lithography,  and  book- 
binding. 

"  The  advantages,  I  had  almost  said  the  necessity,  of  balancing  the  intellectual 
pursuits  of  the  students  by  manual  labor,  scarcely  need  to  be  further  insisted  oa 
It  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  only  way  in  which  such  an  institution  could  be  sup 
ported,  except  at  an  enormous  expense ;  but  this  is  the  least  consideration.  It 
is  almost  the  only  mode  in  wliich  the  hours  not  occupied  in  study  could  be  prof- 
itably and  innocently  passed  by  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  youths,  almost  aU 
of  whom  have  so  much  both  to  learn  and  to  unlearn.  Above  all,  that  wliich  is 
learned  in  this  way  is  itself  a  most  valuable  acquirement,  more  especially  to  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  poor.  Not  merely  will  it  enable  him  to  increase  his  own 
comforts  without  cost,  but  it  will  make  hun  practically  acquainted  with  the  occu- 
pations  of  those  whom  he  has  to  instruct,  and  thus  procure  him  an  additional 
title  to  their  confidence  when  he  comes  to  act  among  them,  not  merely  as  their 
teacher,  but  as  their  adviser  and  friend." 

^  Hitherto  the  difficulty  has  been  to  perform  the  necessary  work  of  the  estab- 
lishment in  a  satisfactory  manuiir  without  encroaching  on  the  hours  of  study — 
nothing  being  so  much  to  be  avoided  as  a  hasty,  imperfect,  or  slovenly  perform- 
ance. The  method  pursued  is  as  follows : — The  several  duties — ^wheUier  of  the 
house,  the  farm,  or  the  garden — are  assigned  to  different  parties,  varying  in  num- 
ber  according  to  the  need,  which  are  changed  at  stated  periods,  generally  weekly. 
Over  each  of  these  parties  a  monitor  is  appointed,  care  being  taken  so  to  sort 
the  parties  that  the  mfluence  of  the  older  and  steadier  youths  may  be  continu- 
ally exerted  over  their  younger  or  less  experienced  associates.  One  youth,  the 
eldfest  of  those  first  admitted,  is  over  the  whole.  It  is  his  duty  to  arrange  the 
labors  of  the  day,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  industrial  master,  and  to 
inspect  the  different  working-parties  when  needful.  He  is  also  expected  to  hear 
complaints,  and  to  settle  any  trifling  difference  which  may  have  arisen.  The 
momtor  of  each  party  is  expected  to  maintain  order  among  those  whose  labors 
he  directs ;  and,  to  speak  generally,  the-  discipline  of  the  place  is,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, carried  on  by  the  moral  influence  of  the  youths  over  each  other,  a  most 
watchful  supervision  being  maintained  by  the  masters.  The  direct  interference 
of  the  principal  is  not  resorted  to  except  in  cases  of  necessity.  Faults  are  cor- 
rected oy  admonition,  and,  if  need  be,  oy  rebuke,  either  private  or  public,  as  the 
case  may  seem  to  require.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  make  the  admonition 
general,  without  naming  those  for  whom  it  is  specially  intended.  A  journal  of 
conduct  is  also  kept,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  have  a  beneficial  effect ;  and  every 
youth  is  occasionally  reminded  that  his  prospects  when  he  shall  haye  left  the 
institution,  depend  upon  his  conduct  while  in  it.  No  prominence,  however,  is 
given  to  this  or  to  any  other  secondary  motive.  Good  conduct  can  only  be  pro- 
duced, in  the  long  run,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  or  by  the  habit  which  it  produces 
when  it  becomes  a  matter  of  course ;  ana  this  habitual  sense  of  duty  is  best 
encouraged  by  a  mode  of  treatment  from  which  every  appeal  to  motive,  strictly 
BO  called,  is  excluded.  I  believe  this  to  be  not  merely  the  highest,  but  the  most 
practical  view  of  the  question ;  and  although  in  such  a  matter  the  utmost  that 
can  without  presumption  be  expected,  is  a  partial,  and,  under  the  Divine  bless- 
ing, a  growmg  success,  yet  it  may  with  some  degree  of  confidence  be  affirmed. 
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that  it  has  been  ahready  borne  out  by  &ct8.  Hie  particular  methods  by  whidi 
cheerful  obedience,  regularity,  diligence,  and  general  good  conduct  are  to  be  pre- 
served in  a  training  establishment,  more  especially  in  the  industrial  department, 
cannot  be  detailed  within  the  limits  of  this  report.  They  vary  with  the  exigengjr» 
and  are  suggested  in  each  case  by  the  judgment,  experience,  good-feeling,  and 
educational  tact  of  those  by  whom  the  establishment  is  conducted  It  will  be 
imderstood  that  the  whole  rests  upon  a  religious  basis,  and  is  referred  constantly, 
and  expressly,  yet  not  obtrusiYely,  to  a  religious  standard ;  care  being  taken  to 
prevent  phrases  and  professiona  from  anticipating  the  growth  of  real  feelings. 

'*  The  Dusiness  of  tne  house  is  parUy  performed  by  the  students,  and  partly 
by  female  servants.  The  former  clean  all  the  shoes,  and  knives,  <&&,  lay  the 
cloth,  Ac,  and  wait  at  meals,  sweep  and  dust  the  school-rooms,  keep  the  courts 
dean,  light  and  attend  to  all  the  fires  except  those  in  the  kitchen  department, 
regulate  the  gas-lights,  keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  water  throughout  the  col- 
lege by  means  of  a  forcing-pump,  and  .attend  to  the  drainage,  which  is  also 
effected  by  means  of  a  pump.  It  has  not  been  thought  advisable  that  they 
should  make  their  beds  or  waah  the  floors.  It  is  not  l^ely  that  they  will  ever 
be  called  upon  to  perform  these  offices  when  they  leave  the  college,  while  the 
loss  of  time,  and  tne  injury  done  to  their  clothes,  more  than  counterbalance  any 
pecuniary  saving  which  could  in  this  way  be  effected. 

"  The  labors  of  the  farm  are  principally  confined  to  the  care  of  domestic  ani- 
mals— cows  and  pigs,  and  poultrv  of  various  kinds.  The  cows  are  milked  by  the 
youths,  and  an  accurate  account  Kept  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  and  dairy,  which 
IS  consumed  almost  entirely  in  the  establishment.  The  utihty  of  this  part  of  the 
establishment  is  too  evident  to  require  a  comment 

**  The  gardens,  lawns,  and  shrubberies  furnish  abundant  employment  for  those 
Hot  otherwise  engaged ;  and  though  a  considerable  portion  of  time  and  attention 
is  necessarily  allotted  to  ornamental  horticulture,  yet  this  will  be  found  by  no 
means  the  least  useful  or  the  least  appropriate  feature  of  the  scheme.  There  is 
perhaps  no  form  in  which  habits  of  manual  industry  can  be  encouraged  more 
easily  or  more  beneficially,  either  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  or  to  the  ulterior 
effect,  than  by  the  occupations  of  the  garden.  Not  to  mention  their  effect  upon 
the  health  and  happiness  of  the  youths,  or  the  lessons  which  they  teach  of  pa- 
tience, order,  and  neatness,  they  are  decidedly  fiEtvorable  to  the  growtli  of  intelli- 
gence, and  this  of  the  best  kind — ^more  particularly  when  connected  witli  the 
study  of  botany,  which  may  with  peculiar  propriety  be  called  the  poor  man's 
science.  When  studied  on  physiological  principles,  its  close  connection  with  tlie 
best  and  holiest  truths  give  it  a  yet  higher  claim  to  our  attention. 

**  Looking  forward  to  the  future  position  of  our  students,  almost  every  country 
schoolmaster  might  be,  with  much  advantage,  both  to  himself  and  to  his  neigh- 
borhood, a  gardener  and  a  florist.  The  encouragement  lately  afforded  to  cottage 
gardening  has  been  already  attended  with  the  most  pleasing  residts.  The  paro- 
chial schoolmaster  who  shall  be  able  to  assist  by  example  and  precept  in  fostering 
a  taste  so  favorable  to  the  domestic  happiness,  and,  in  fact^  to  the  domestic  vir- 
tues of  a  rustic  population — a  taste  by  which  an  air  of  comfort  is  communicated 
to  the  rudest  dweUiog,  and  a  certain  grace  thrown  over  the  simplest  forms  of 
humble  life — will,  it  is  trusted,  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  ways,  be  made  an 
instrument  of  good,  and  an  efficient  assistant  to  the  parochial  clergyman.*' 

In  connection  with  the  moral  purposes  of  the  industrial  occupations  of 
the  students,  the  office  of  the  industrial  master  is  considered  of  the  highest 
importance. 

"  It  is  his  duty  to  maintain  order  and  enforce  discipline — not,  however,  by 
mere  drill,  however  skillfully  organized  or  efficiently  conducted,  but  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  example  and  the  force  of  his  character ;  to  live  among  them,  and 
to  lead  them  on,  as  well  by  precept  as  by  occasionally  sharing  in  their  occupa- 
tions, to  simple,  industrious,  and  strictly  regular  habits ;  to  settle  disputes  and 
cllay  jealousies ;  to  correct  personal  conceit  and  every  the  least  approach  to  a 
love  of  show  and  finery ;  to  recommend  (and  this  not  by  words  only)  an  humble 
and  dutiful  industriousnese,  setting  forth  the  religious  obligation  and  beneficial 
tendency,  not  merely  of  labor  in  general,  but  of  bodily  labor  in  particiUar,  as  a 
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blesang  Rowing  out  of;  and,  in  the  case  of  those  by  whom  it  ia  rightlj  used, 
Bupersediiig,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  penal  character  of  toil,  throu^  Him  by 
whom,  after  an  inefiGELble  manner,  it  has  been  rendered  holy,  honorable,  and  of 
gq^  report  in  the  Churdi ; — all  this  with  a  reference  to  the  special  aim  of  the 
ms^tution,  as  an  instrument  for  eleyating  and  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  labor- 
ing poor." 

Schools  €f  Practice, — Opportunities  for  practice  in  teaching  and  cod< 
ducting  school  are  afforded  in  a  Practicing  or  Model  School,  on  the 
premises,  and  the  Chelsea  Parochial  School.  The  Model  School  is  com- 
posed of  142  children,  of  whom  a  certain  number  are  admitted  upon  the 
free  list,  and  the  rest  pay  a  fee  of  Ad.  per  week,  or  35.  per  quarter.  The 
latter  are  principally  children  of  respectable  mechanics,  market-gardeners, 
and  working-people.    Mr.  Coleridge  thus  characterizes  them : — 

"  There  are  among  them  many  yery  promising  lads,  in  whom  a  toward  nature, 
and  perhaps  some  home-training,  must  share  tniateyer  praise  may  be  thought 
due  to  theu"  actual  character  and  attainments.  It  is  from  these  and  such  as  these, 
whereyer  tliey  may  be  found,  that  I  would  select  our  future  teachers.  Many  of 
them  come  from  a  considerable  distance — as  much  as  two  or  eyen  three  miles^ 
bringing  their  dinners  with  them,  which  they  eat  in  the  school-room,  under  the  eye 
of  a  teacher ;  the  same  attention  being  paia  to  the  propriety  of  their  bchayior  as  if 
they  were  boarders.  Their  little  h^mn  of  praise  is  sung  by  themselyes  at  the 
begmning  and  conclusion  of  their  simple  meal,  the  materials  of  which  in  most 
cases  indicate  but  a  scanty  competence  at  home ;  while  the  sum  paid  for  their 
schooling,  as  well  as  the  punctuality  of  their  attendance,  are  each  of  them — ^the 
latter,  perhaps,  not  less  than  the  former — a  proof  that  considerable  efforts,  and 
eyen  sacrifices,  will  be  made  by  respectable  persons  of  this  class  to  procure 
what  they  consider  good  instruction  for  their  childrea" 

It  haying  been  considered  expedient  to  extend  yet  further  the  facilities  for 
practice  in  the  art  of  teaching  supplied  to  the  students,  and  to  make  them 
familiar  with  it  in  its  application  to  schools  more  nearly  of  the  same  class 
with  those  the  charge  of  which  will  ultimately  deyolye  upon  them,  an  ar- 
rangement has  been  made  by  which  a  certain  number  of  them  are  employed 
daily  in  the  Chelsea  Parochial  School.  To  facilitate  the  detmls  of  this 
arrangement,  one  of  the  students,  whose  term  of  training  has  expired,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  office  of  master  of  that  school,  with  permission  to 
reside  in  the  college,  from  whence  the  students  accompany  him  daily  to  the 
school.  Mr.  Coleridge  thus  speaks  of  the  connection  of  this  school  with 
the  institution : — 

"  If  the  practicing  school  should  be  thought  not  to  prepare  the  young  men  for 
the  difficulties  of  their  yocation — the  children  being  of  a  better  sort,  or  taught 
under  greater  adyantages,  than  they  can  expect  to  find  hereafter — ^no  such  ob- 
jection lies  afi'ainst  the  parochial  school  Nothing  can  be  more  humble — I  might 
almost  say,  abject — than  the  domestic  condition,  generally  speaking,  of  the  poor 
children,  who  are  here  proyided,  not  merely  with  instructi(»i,l>at  with  the  motiye 
to  seek  it — ^with  the  clothes  without  which  many  would  not,  and  others  could 
not,  come  to  school  at  alL  Some,  indeed,  of  the  children  pay  a  penny  a  week ; 
but  the  greater  number  are  taught  gratuitously,  and  of  these  as  many  are  com- 
fortably clothed  as  the  funds  at  the  command  of  the  committee  will  permit. 
The  beneyolenoe  of  the  directors,  and  ib  particular  of  the  rector  of  the  parish,  is 
specially  directed  toward  the  children  of  the  yery  poor — attracted  by  the 
misery,  undeterred  by  the  rice  and  self-abandonment  with  which  the  lowest 
estate  of  poverty  is  too  often  attended.  Hence  they  haye  been  unwilling  to 
raise  the  cliaracter  of  the  school  by  any  means  .inconsistent  with  this  charitable 
object,  and  would  rather  do  a  little  good  to  those  who  want  it  so  much,  than 
seem  to  do  more  to  those  who  want  it  less.  But,  as  intimated  aboye,  the  yery 
difficulties  by  which  the  school  is  embarrassed — ^whether  from  the  character  of 
the  children  or  any  other  cause— enhance  the  yalue  of  the  experience  which  may 
be  gained  in  it  by  the  teachers ;  and  although  some  time  must  elapse  before  the 
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effects  of  the  pesent  nianagement  npmi  tbe  welfare  of  the  achool  can  appear, 
yet  it  is  hoped  that  an  improYement  has  abeady  taken  place  beneath  the  8ur> 
iace.  This  connection — ^with  the  results  of  which,  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  I  am 
authorized  to  state  that  the  rector  of  the  parish  is  fully  satieined — ^will  relieye 
the  funds  of  the  school  to  a  certain  extent,  without  burdening  those  of  the 
National  Society.** 

Mr.  Moseley,  the  Inspector,  submits  the  following  remarks  at  the  close  of 
his  Report,  on  the  condition  of  this  Institution  in  1846 : — 

**  No  purpose  of  such  an  institution  is  obviously  of  equal  importance  ^th  that 
which  proposes  to  itself  the  formation  of  the  religious  character  of  the  students, 
in  the  true  and  compehensiTe  sense  of  that  term ;  and  it  is  with  heartfelt  pleas- 
ure that  I  bear  testimony  to  the  impression  left  upon  my  mind  by  my  visits  to 
St.  Mark's  College,  of  the  success  with  which  religious  influences  have,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  been  made  to  operate  there. 

"  If  the  moral  aspect  of  the  institution  be  that  in  whidi  it  is  most  grateful  to 
contempkte  it ;  if  in  the  cheerful  conformity  of  the  students  to  the  rules  of  its 
discipline,  in  their  submissiye  deportment  toward  their  superiors,  and  their  steady 
pursuit  of  an  arduous  path  of  duty,  there  be  eyidence  of  a  dedicated  and  a 
ciiastened  spirit ;  if  their  intercourse  with  the  children  whose  education  is  in- 
trusted to  their  charge,  be  characterized  not  less  by  that  kindly  tone  and  that 
humanized  demeanor,  than  by  that  more  just  recognition  of  their  social  position 
and  truer  self-respect,  which  are  usually  associated  with  a  gentler  birth  than 
theirs,  and  a  more  careful  nurture ;  all  these  advantages,  so  inestimable  in  them- 
selves, and  in  their  relation  to  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  are  the  legitimate 
fruits  of  the  formation  of  a  religious  character,  and  are  evidences  of  its  eidst- 
ence.  To  the  formation  of  such  a  character,  the  prominence  given  in  the  system 
of  the  institution  to  the  services  of  the  college  cnapel,  cannot  but  contribute  in 
an  embent  degree ;  and  in  assigning  to  them  the  first  place  amone  those  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  system  whic^  I  am  desirous  to*  bring  under  your  lord- 
sliips'  notice,  I  am  not  only  following  the  order  in  which  they  came  under  my 
own  observation,  but  assigning  to  them  their  due  place  and  their  relative  import- 
ance. Tlie  chapel  is,  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  system, '  the  key-stone  to  the  arch.' ' 
#4***tttttt« 

Passing  to  the  subject  of  seoular  instruction,  I  am  desirous  to  record  my 
entire  adhesion,  in  a  general  sense,  to  the  views  entertained  by  Mr.  Coleridge  on 
the  relative  importance  of  literature  and  science,  as  proper  elements  of  a  course 
of  secular  instruction  in  its  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  this  institution.  These 
views  are  set  forth  in  the  following  paragraphs  of  his  last  letter  :— 

**  What  these  lads  want  is  power  of  thought  and  language.  Their  verbal 
memory  is  dormant ;  the^  are  incapable  of  the  simplest  abstraction.  Till  this 
be  remedied,  they  can  neither  classify  nor  analyze ;  they  cannot  vary  the  form 
without  chaiiging  the  matter ;  they  cannot  illustrate — ^they  cannot  explain ;  in  a 
word,  they  cannot  teach.  They  nave  learned  a  certain  number  of  facts— ^nr 
rather,  perhaps,  a  form  of  words  in  which  facts  are  recounted — and  might  easily 
be  taugnt  a  great  many  more  in  the  same  way ;  but  they  cannot  combine  or 
employ  them,  or  so  mucn  as  recognize  them  in  an  altered  dress."        *        * 

''  Science,  however  valuable  in  itself  as  a  discipline  of  the  mind,  and  however 
useful  in  its  applicaticm  to  the  mechanic  arts,  is  of  no  avail  for  the  purposes 
above  mentioned.  It  will  not  enable  an  ignorant  boy  to  express  himself  with 
common  propriety ;  it  will  not  furnish  him  with  the  machinery  of  thought,  or  pre- 
pare him  for  the  acijuiaition  of  knowledge  in  general  It  wiU  indeed  strengthen 
(lis  faculties,  and  raise  him  intellectually  in  the  scale  of  being,  but  it  wiU  not 
serve  as  a  foundation.  Again,  from  whatever  cause,  it  'a  not  found  to  have  the 
same  effect  as  studies  of  another  description  in  softening  and  refining  the  charac- 
ter ;  and  though  this  may  be  easily  carried  to  excess,  yet  to  humanize  the  coarse, 
rude  natures,  common  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  uneducated  boys,  and  in 
this  way  to  gentle  their  condition,  is  among  the  most  important  ends  of  the  insti- 
tution." 

Whatever  diflference  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  some  of  those  considera- 
tions by  which  Mr.  Coleridge  has  thus  sought  to  define  the  respective  provinces 
of  science  and  literature,  there  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  none  as  to  the  general 
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result  at  which  he  has  arrived.  I  believe  that  he  has  assigned  to  eadi  its  due 
importance,  and  that  eadi  actoally  hcdds,  in  the  svstem  of  the  institutioo,  its 
legitimate  place,  and  receives  its  due  share  of  attention. 

There  is,  however,  a  second  stage  in  the  education  of  a  schoolmaster.  He 
must  not  only  have  acquired  the  knowledge  whidi  he  has  to  communicate,  but 
be  ao^uaintea  with  the  best  methods  of  communicating  it,  and  thoroughly  prac- 
ticed m  the  use  of  those  methods.  All  the  elnments  of  education  hitherto  nwken 
of,  are  common  to  hira  and  to  eveiy  other  educated  man,  and  are  not  peculiar  to 
a  training  college :  the  functions  of  such  a  college  are  not  discharged  until  a  pro- 
fessional education  is  superadded. 

It  is  in  the  experience  of  eveiy  teacher,  that  to  embrace  a  truth  one's  self,  and 
to  be  able  to  present  it  under  the  simplest  form  to  the  mind  of  another,  are  es- 
sentially diiferent  things :  the  one  is  a  condition  neeeuary,  but  not  ntficient  to 
the  realization  of  the  other. 

I  am  not  urging  the  claims  of  anv  of  the  particnlar  schemes,  or  methods  of 
instruction,  which  may  at  any  time  nave  been  propounded,  although  I  believe 
that  the  students  in  such  an  mstitution  should  be  conversant  with  all  of  them ; 
I  am  simply  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  making  teaching,  as  an  art,  the  subject 
of  stud  V  m  a  training  college,  in  respect  to  each  subject  tanght ;  of  viewing  each 
such  subject  under  a  double  aspect,  as  that  which  is  to  become  an  element  of  the 
student's  own  knowledge,  and  as  that  which  he  is  to  be  made  capable  of  p^sent- 
ing  under  so  simple  a  form,  that  it  may  become  an  element  of  the  knowledge  of 
a  child.  If  it  be  said  that  such  knowledge  will  be  given  by  that  practice  of  the 
art  of  teaching  which  will  form  the  occupation  of  the  stu<ient*6  future  life,  I  ask 
whether  it  is  not  in  the  experience  of  erery  person  conversant  with  education, 
that  a  master  may  be  possessed  of  all  the  knowledge  he  is  called  upon  to  teach ; 
and  far  more  than  it — i,e  may,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  even  in  its 
highest  sense,  be  an  educated  man ;  and  to  these  qualifications  he  may  add  the 
experience  of  a  whole  life  spent  in  tuition,  and  yet  never  have  become  a  skillful 
teacher. 

Appealing  to  my  own  experience  as  an  inspector,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  among  tlie  schools  of  which  my  opinion  is  recorded  the  least  favorably, 
are  some,  whose  demerits  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  education  or 
of  general  intelligence  in  their  masters,  or  of  a  character  formed  upon  Christian 
principles,  but  simply  to  ignorance  of  the  art  of  teaching. 

If  I  were  asked  (supposing  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  subject  taught) 
what  constituted  a  good  teacher  f  I  snould  9ay,  an  habitual  study  of  the  best 
methods,  and  of  the  art  of  teachii^.  And  if  it  were  inquired  of  me  why  so  few 
good  teaiichers  were  to  be  found  t  I  should  say,  because  so  few  study  it---or  look 
upon  it,  indeed,  at  all  in  the  light  of  a  proper  snliject  of  study. 

It  is  true  that,  as  in  all  other  branoies  of  practical  knowledge,  some  possess 
greater  natural  advantages  for  the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  teaching  than  others, 
and,  by  the  prompting  of  these,  being  led  to  the  study  of  it,  become  self-taught 
in  it.  And,  m  like  manner,  if  any  other  branch  of  knowledge,  now  the  subject 
of  ordinary  instruction,  had  never  been  analyzed  and  simplified  for  that  purpose, 
or  taught  systematically — and  if  all  men  were,  under  these  circumstances,  left  to 
their  own  resources  in  the  acquisition  of  it,  and  to  their  own  choice  whether 
they  would  acquire  it  or  not — yet  some,  incited  and  encouraged  to  the  pursuit 
of  it  by  the  bent  of  what  is  called  eenius,  would  find  out  for  themselves  the 
path  which  leads  to  it,  overleap  the  mtervening  difficulties,  and  attain  it. 

I  believe  it  to  be  tlms  with  the  art  of  teaching.  Some  few,  by  dint  of  natural 
qualifications,  acquire  that  skill  which  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  would 
make  in  a  great  degree  common  to  all ;  and  thus  the  false  opinion  has  grown  up 
that  no  man  can  become  a  good  sdioolmaster  who  is  not  endowed  natundly  witn 
peculiar  qualifications  for  the  office. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  work  of.  the  elementary  schoolmaster  is  one 
of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  A  crowd  of  poor  children  is  brought  to  him,  in  whom 
the  moral  sense  is  in  abeyance — who  have  never  been  taught  to  think — who  have 
little  or  no  knowledge  which  may  form  the  subject  of  thought,  and  are  without 
the  means  of  aoquinng  that  knowledge.  He  must  teach  them  to  read,  to  write, 
to  cipher,  and  impart  to  them  the  elements  of  religious  knowledge :  but  this  is 
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not  all :  he  will  fail  of  the  really  yaluable  results  of  education  if  he  do  not  fur- 
ther teach  them  to  think  and  to  understand — store  their  minds  with  legitimate 
subjects  of  thought,  and  cultivate  the  habit  of  self-instruction. 

For  ihe  accomplishment  of  these  objects^  the  time  allowed  to  him  is  short,  the 
means  limited,  and  often  inadequate. 

If  he  have  beforehand  weighed  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  of  his 
work,  carefully  and  systematically  studied  the  best  methods  of  encountering 
them,  considered  the  various  circumstances  of  the  application  of  those  methods, 
and  the  modifications  thereby  rendered  proper  to  them,  and  j)racticed  himself  in 
the  use  of  them ;  and  if,  actuated  hj  the  highest  motives — ^in  reliance  on  the 
Divine  blessing — strong  in  the  requisite  preparation,  but  without  extravagant 
hopes  of  the  result — he  then  give  his  heart  to  the  work,  and  pursue  it  hopefully, 
cheerfully,  and  perseveringly — it  will  prosper  in  his  hands. 

Without  such  a  prepiration,  his  first  impulse  will  be  to  sit  down  and  weep ; 
his  second,  in  despair  of  any  useful  result,  to  shrink  into  the  mere  mechanical 
discliarge  of  his  school  duties. 

The  elementary  schoolmaster  must  be  a  man  of  action:  his  functions  are 
affgremve,  and  caU  for  the  exercise  of  decision  of  character,  a  prompt  judgment, 
a  ready  skill,  and  a  facile  intelligence.  A  passive,  impressible,  abstracted,  and 
exclusively  literary  diaracter,  however  pleasmg  as  the  subject  of  speculation,  in 
connection  with  the  office  of  a  village  schoolmaBter,  is  foreign  to  the  busmess  of 
a  great  school 

I  can  imagine  no  concurrence  of  circumstances  better  calculated  to  form  an 
efficient  schoolmaster,  than  a  previous  course  of  professional  instruction,  subdued 
in  every  phase  and  form  of  its  development  to  tnat  one  object ;  assigning  not  to 
a  single  teacher  the  realization  of  that  object,  but  concentrating  the  mbors  of  all 
— each  in  his  own  department — upon  it.  To  youths  who  had  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  a  course  of  instruction  like  this,  the  duties  of  a  schoolmaster's  life,  and 
its  responsibilities,  would  have  become,  in  some  sort,  a  second  nature.  That  am- 
bition which  receives  so  early  its  impulse,  would,  in  minds  thus  preoccupied, 
obtain  its  lefi;itimate  direction,  and  the  labor  of  their  office  would  become  less 
irksome  to  wem  when  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  an  exercise  of  skill  not  less 
than  a  duty. 

The  following  remarks  01^  the  resnlts  of  the  methods  pursued  in  this 
Institution,  and,  incidentally,  in  other  Institutions  of  the  same  kind,  ore 
taken  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Moseley,  in  1847 : — 

If,  with  reference  to  its  professional  bearings,  there  be  any  defect  in  the  pre- 
scribed course,  it  does  not  appear  to  lie  in  tlus,  that  it  aims  at  too  high  a 
standard  of  attainment  in  every  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  the  students  is 
directed. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  to  become  good  teachers,  they  can  know  too 
much  of  the  subjects  they  have  to  teach.  Of  the  elementary  lessons  it  has  been 
my  duty  to  listen  to  and  to  pass  a  judgment  upon,  here  and  elsewhere,  the  pre- 
vailing and  characteristic  defect  has  been,  not  too  much  knowledge,  but  too 
little.  Had  the  teacher  known  more  of  the  subject  of  his  lesson,  it  has  been  my 
constant  observaticHi,  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  select  from  it  tliins^s 
better  adapted  for  the  instruction  of  children.  Had  his  mind  been  more  highly 
cultivated,  and  the  resources  of  his  intellect  brought  by  education  more  fully 
under  his  control,  he  would  have  been  able  to  place  them  under  simpler  forms, 
and  in  a  better  manner  to  adapt  the  examination  founded  upon  them  to  tlic  in- 
dividual capacities  of  the  children  he  had  to  teach.  Accordingly,  the  simplest 
le88oti8  I  have  listened  to  in  training  schools^  liave  commonly  been  those  delivered 
by  the  ablest  and  best-instructed  students. 

It  is  not  the  fact,  that  the  teacher  knows  too  much,  which  makes  him  unintelli- 
gible to  the  child,  but,  that  he  knows  nothing  which  the  child  can  comprehend, 
or  that  he  has  never  studied  what  he  has  to  teach  in  the  light  in  which  a  child 
can  be  made  to  comprehend  it. 

That  fullness  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  of  which  my  experience 
has  led  me  to  appreciate  the  importance,  is  a  fidlness  of  the  knowledge  of  things 
adapted  to  the  instructioo  of  children,  i^tdied  under  the  forms  in  which  they  are 
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moet  readilj  intelligiUe  to  them;  of  things  leaned  m  the  li^  in  whidithey 
are  also  to  be  taught.  It  ixidodea,  notwithstanding,  the  knowledge  of  many 
tliingB  which  a  dilld  can  never  be  expected  to  know.  Tliat  the  teacher  may  lie 
able  to  present  the  subject  under  its  most  elementary  form  to  the  mind  of  the 
child,  he  most  himself  hare  gone  to  the  root  of  it.  Tliat  be  may  exhaust  it  of 
all  that  it  is  capable  of  yielding  fcr  the  child's  iustructioD,  he  must  have  compassed 
the  whole  of  il 

In  his  preparatioD  for  the  discharge  of  functions  such  as  these,  eren  with 
respect  to  that  limited  number  of  subjects  which  enter  into  the  boaineas  of  ele- 
mentary instruction,  there  is  ample  room,  and  yerge  enough,  for  a  long  course  of 
study,  which,  whilst  oo  the  one  hand  it  is  strictly  rn'ofessional  in  its  bearings, 
yields  to  no  other,  as  a  means  of  acoompliahing  the  hi^iest  objects  of  a  general 
education. 

It  is  not,  howeyer,  to  be  denied,  that  in  that  function  o^a  trainmg  school  which 
is  directed  to  the  simple  acquisition  of  knowledge  separated  from,  or  exercised 
out  of  the  yiew  of^  that  other  which  contemplates  the  imparting  of  it,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  defeat  the  object  for  which  such  institutions  haye  hetea  established. 

Eveiy  man  must  be  conscious  of  a  separation  made  by  education,  between  his 
own  mmd  and  that  of  a  less  educated  man ;  a  separation  which  enlai^ges  with 
each  step  of  his  intellectual  progress,  and  which  is  widened  to  its  utmost  con- 
ceiyable  limits^  when  the  relation  is  that  of  a  poor  ignorant  child  to  a  teadier 
otherwise  highly  instructed,  but  who  knows  nothing  likely  to  interest  the  child, 
or  has  been  accustomed  to  study  nothing  in  the  light  in  whidi  it  may  be  made 
intelligible  to  the  child.  Their  intercourse,  imder  these  circumstances,  cannot 
but  be  mutually  distasteful,  and  the  school  must  be  to  both  equally  a  place  of 
bondage ;  the  child  neither  benefitizig  by  it  as  a  learner,  nor  the  master  as  a 
teacher. 

£veij  thing  which  I  have  obseryed  leads  to  the  conclusioo,  that  the  course  of 
the  traming  school,  to  be  successful,  must  not  be  limited  to  the  one  function  of 
giving  the  student  the  learning  he  may  require  ;  the  other,  that  whidk  concerns 
tiie  art  of  teaching,  being  left  to  self-instruction  and  to  practice. 

One  of  those  results  of  the  recent  examination  of  the  Battersea  Training 
School,  which  appeared  to  me  the  most  important,  was  the  progress  the  school- 
masters who  came  up  for  examination  hod  obviously  made,  as  teaeher*,  since 
thej  left  the  Institution,  placing  them  in  this  respect  greatly  in  advance  of  the 
resident  students.  I  have  not  observed  the  same  result  m  institutions  where 
tlie  importance  of  the  study  of  the  art  of  teaching  is  not  to  the  same  extent  felt, 
and  where  the  relation  of  the  elementary  schocd  to  the  training  college  is  not  so 
constantly  kept  in  view. 

It  struck  me  as  remarkable,  in  the  lessons  delivered  by  the  candidates  l(x  cer- 
tificates in  the  model-school  at  St.  liark's,  that  there  was  no  attempt  made  to 
transfer  the  knowledge  to  be  commimicated  directly  from  the  mind  oi  the  teacher 
to  the  minds  of  the  diildren. 

Their  idea  of  an  oral  lesson  seemed  to  be  comprised  in  an  examination.  Nor 
was  it  a  questioning  of  knowledge  from  their  own  minds  to  those  of  the  children, 
by  that  process  wmch  is  called  the  interrogative  method,  buty  simply,  a  vivd  voce 
examioation  into  what  the  children  actuaUy  knew,  limited  for  the  most  part  to 
the  subject-matter  of  some  lesson  which  they  had  previously  read ;  and  as  it  did 
not  thus  enter  apparently  into  the  teaches  idea  of  an  oral  lesson  that  the  chil- 
dren ^ould  know  any  thmg  more  when  it  was  completed  than  when  it  began,  so 
did  this  seem  to  be  the  result. 

In  the  printed  fonn  of  report  on  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  certificates, 
one  of  Uie  questions  we  are  instructed  to  answer  has  reference  to  the  character 
of  the  **  Exposition"  of  the  capdidate  in  teaching,  whether  it  be  fluent  or  not. 
Tlie  answer  recorded  to  this  question  in  almost  every  case  which  came  under 
our  observation  at  St  Mark's  is,  "No  exposition."  With  reference  to  the  same 
question  at  Battersea,  we  have  recorded  that,  in  the  lessons  we  listened  to  there, 
there  was  too  much  exposition,  and  too  little  examinatioa  At  Chester  the  two 
seemed  to  be  more  judiciously  united  in  the  proportions  of  a  good  lesson.  There 
was  tliis  feature,  moreover,  worthy  of  observation  in  the  lessons  delivered  in  the 
Chester  School,  that  the  teacher  broke  up  his  lesson  into  parts,  teaching  by  the 
way  of  exposition,  only  so  long  at  one  time  as  not  to  weary  the  attention  of  the 
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duUfanen,  and  overburden  their  memoriea,  then  examining  upon  that  portion, 
afterward  taking  up  the  subject  where  he  had  left  it  ofi^  and  thus  continuing 
the  process  until  the  lesson  was  completed,  when  he  examined  upon  the  whole 
of  it 

The  following  statistics  and  suggestions  respecting  pauper  children  in 
England  and  Wales,  were  originaU  j  intended  to  preface  an  account  of  an 
institution  projected  by  the  GoTemment,  and  partially  organized  and 
equipped  for  the  special  training  of  a  number  of  teachers  for  children  of 
this  description.  The  facts  and  suggestions  throw  light  on  the  difBcult 
problems  of  English  education,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  introduced 
in  this  place. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  there  were  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1851,  43,138  children,  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  in 
the  workhouses  of  England  and  Wales,  and  in  connection  with  these 
workhouses,  838  teachers  were  employed. 

The  number  of  children  of  the  same  age,  receiving  outdoor  relief  at 
the  same  date,  was  276,613.  These  children  did  not  attend  the  work- 
house  schools,  and  in  all  probability  Ihey  did  not  attend  any  day  school, 
but  they  indicate  an  educational  want  of  the  most  desperate  kind. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Prison  Inspectors  for  1850,  it  appears  that  out 
of  166,941  prisoners  confined  in  the  gaols  of  England  and  Wales  in 
1849, 12,955,  or  nearly  eight  per  cent,  were  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 
With  the  exception  of  the  schools  at  Park  hurst  and  Redhill,  (the  latter 
a  private  institution,)  little  has  been  done  for  the  reformatory  mfluence 
of  education  upon  this  class. 

These  returns  show  an  aggregate  of  332,706  children,  toward  whom 
the  state  stands  more  or  less  in  loco  pareniiSy  and  for  whose  moral, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  industrial  training,  every  dictate  of  humanity 
and  wise  economy  demands  that  the  state  should  make  immediate  and 
thorough  provision  in  schools  and  teachers  of  the  right  kind.  The  gen- 
eral condition  of  these  children  as  to  education,  as  compared  with  the  sys- 
tem now  to  be  introduced,  is  set  forth  in  the  following  remarks  by  Rev. 
H.  Mosely,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  schools,  appointed  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Council,  in  a  report  on  the  Eoieller  Hall  Training  School  The 
quotations  are  from  official  documents  on  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

The  system  of  education  under  the  old  poor  law  was  that  of  parish 
apprenticeship.  Pauper  children  were  bound  apprentices  to  such  per- 
sons as  were  supposed  capable  of  instructing  them  in  some  useful  call- 
ing. In  some  cases  this  was  by  compulsion,  the  apprentices  being  as- 
signed to  different  rate- payers,  who  render  themselves  liable  to  fines  if 
ther  refuse  to  receive  tnem,  which  fines  sometimes  went  to  the  rates, 
ana  in  other  cases  were  paid  as  premiums  to  persons  who  alWward 
took  these  apprentices.  Another  method  of  apprenticeship  was  by  pre- 
miums paid  from  the  rates  to  masters  who,  in  consideratk>n  of  such 
premiums,  were  contented  to  take  pauper  children  as  apprentices. 

The  evils  of  this  system  were  manirold : — 

1st.  As  it  regarded  the  independent  laborer,  whom,  by  its  competi* 
tion,  it  prevented  "  from  getting  his  children  out,  except  by  making  them 
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parish  paupers,  he  hairing  no  meaos  of  offering  the  advantages  given  by 
the  parish/'  and  in  whom  it  discouraged  that  which  in  a  parent  is  the 
strongest  motive  to  self-denial,  forethought,  and  industry — a  desire  to 
provide  for  his  children. 

2dly.  As  it  regards  those  to  whom  the  children  were  apprenticed ; 
who,  when  they  took  them  on  compulsion,  took  them  at  an  inconven- 
ience and  a  disadvantage — to  whom  these  parish  apprentices  "  were 
much  worse  servants  and  less  under  control  than  others," — who  oflen 
found  them  ^*  hostile  both  in  conduct  and  disposition,  ready  listeners, 
retailers  of  falsehood  and  scandal  of  the  family  affairs,  ready  agents  of 
mischief  of  the  parents  and  other  persons  ill  disposed  to  their  employ- 
ers,"— who  "  not  unfrequently  excited  the  children  to  disobedience,  m 
order  to  get  their  indentures  cancelled," — they  were  the  unwilling  serv- 
ants of  unwilling  masters ;  they  could  not  be  trusted,  and  yet  could  not 
be  dismissed.  The  demoralization  of  the  apprentices  made  them  unde- 
sirable inmates.  They  disseminate  in  the  parish  the  morals  of  the 
workhouse. 

3dly.  As  it  regards  the  children  themselves : — 

1.  They  were  oflen  apprenticed  to  "  needy  persons,  to  whom  the  pre- 
mium ofiered  was  an  irresistible  temptation  to  apply  fi>r  them,"  and 
"  after  a  certain  interval  had  been  allowed  to  elapse,  means  were  not  un- 
frequently taken  to  disgust  them  with  their  occupation,  and  to  render 
their  situations  so  irksome  as  to  make  them  abscond." 

2.  They  were  looked  upon  by  such  persons  as  "  defenseless,  and  de- 
serted by  their  natural  protectors,"  and  were  ofWn  cruelly  ill-treated. 
So  that  to  be  treated  ^*  worse  than  a  parish  apprentice*'  has  passed  into 
a  proverb. 

3.  Not  only  was  their  moral  culture  neglected,  but  their  moral  well- 
beitis  was  oAen  totally  disregarded.  The  facts  related  imder  this  head 
are  fearful.  There  was  a  mutual  contaminatiori.  The  system  appears, 
says  Mr.  Austin,  to  have  led  directly  to  cruelty,  immorahty,  and  suffer- 
ing, although,  in  some  cases,  exceptions  to  the  rule,  apprenticeship 
was  not  unproductive  of  certain  beneficial  results  to  both  master  and 
apprentice. 

4.  Their  instruction  in  any  useful  calling  was  for  the  most  part  neg- 
lected, because  their  masters  were  oflen  unfit  to  teach  tnem,  and 
because  they  were  obstinately  unwilling  to  learn.  The  position  which 
1h%  parish  apprentice  occupied  in  the  house  was  therefore  commonly 
Uiat  of  the  household  drudge. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  that  among  a  race  thus  born  in 
pauperism,  and  educated  to  it,  pauperism  became  hereditary. 

"When  a  family  is  once  on  the  parish,"  says  Mr.  Chad  wick,  (re- 
port of  1833,  London  and  Berkshire,)  "it' is  very  diflScult  to  get  them 
off.  We  have  seen  three  generations  of  paupers,  (the  father,  the  son, 
and  the  grandson,)  with  their  respective  iamnies  at  their  heels,  troop- 
ing to  the  overseer  every  Saturday  for  their  weekly  allowances." 

"Pauper  parents,"  says  Mr.  Carleton  Tufnell,  (report  on  the  edu- 
cation of  pauper  children,  1839,)  "  reared  pauper  children,  and  their 
habit  of  dependence  on  the  poor's  rate  seemed  to  descend  as  ))art  of 
their  natures  from  generation  to  generation.  To  stop  this  hereditary 
taint  would  be  to  annihilate  the  greater  part  of  the  pauperism  of  the 
country." 

"  In  many  unions,"  says  Mr.  Jelinger  Symons,  (report  for  1848,  on 
parochial  union  schools,  Wales  and  the  Western  district,)  "  the  same 
family  names  of  paupers  continue  for  a  century  in  the  rate-books.  Pau- 
perism is  an  hereditary  disease.  There  is  a  pauper  class,  and  hence 
the  importance  of  eradicating  the  seeds  of  it  in  pauper  childrea" 
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"  To  say  that  tlie  old  poor  law,  with  its  parish  apprenticeship  by  way 
of  education,  had  failed,  is  to  speak  too  leniently  of  it"  (I  quote  this 
passage  from  Mr.  Temple's  notes.)  ^'  It  was  rapidly  demoralizing  the 
whole  Iqwer  order.  The  mass  or  evil  was  such  as  to  unite  all  real 
statesmen  of  all  parties  in  one  effort  to  abolish  it." 

When  the  Poor  Law  Board  abolished  the  system  of  education  by 
apprenticeship,  they  took  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  provid- 
ing some  better  form  of  education.  Every  workhouse  ^vas  accordingly 
required  to  provide  a  schoolmaster  who  should  educate  the  children. 
For  which  purpose  they  were  to  be  completely  separated  from  the 
adults,  and  instructed  for  at  least  three  hours  every  day. 

Lest  the  guardians  should  be  tempted  to  employ  inefficient  school- 
masters, that  they  might  not  have  to  pay  them  high  salaries,  it  was 
afterward  provided  that  the  salaries  of  workhouse  schoolmasters  should 
be  paid  out  of  a  grant  voted  specially  for  that  purpose  by]  Parliament ; 
and,  later  still,  these  salaries  were  ordered  to  be  determined  by  your 
Lordships,  upon  examination  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors. 

"This  svstem  had  (says  Mr.  Temple)  the  inestimable  advantage 
over  the  other,  of  making  some  one  responsible  for  the  education  of  the 
children.  The  pauper  child  had  now  some  one  to  care  fjy  him, 
which  before  he  had  not  His  education  was  now  an  object  of  real  in- 
terest to  some  one." 

It  had,  however,  conspicuous  defects. 

Under  the  old  system  the  children  were  liable  to  evil  associations  and 
bad  examples  out  of  the  walls  of  the  workhouse ;  now  they  received 
the  evil  impression  of  the  workhouse  itself,  and  became  liable  to  con- 
tamination within  its  walls,  by  unavoidable  contact  with  adult  paupers. 
Abundant  evidence  is  to  be  found  of  these  facts,  and  of  their  conse- 
quences, in  the  reports  of  your  inspectors. 

^^  Great  mischief,"  says  Mr.  Stuart,  in  his  report  on  the  Blything  in- 
corporation, 1833,  "  is  done  by  familiarizing  the  minds  of  the  children  to 
the  restraints  of  the  workhouse,  which  destroys  all  reluctance  to  being 
sent  back  to  it  in  af\er-life." 

"  A  boy  educated  in,  perhajps,  the  best  shoo!  in  my  district,"  says  Mr. 
Bowyer,  "  being  ill-used  by  his  master,  ran  away,  and  brought  a  com- 
pleunt  against  him  before  a  magistrate.  Ailer  hearinc^  his  story,  the 
magistrate,  knowing  him  to  be  a  rriendless  orphan,  asked  him  wher<^e 
intended  to  go  ?  '  Home,  sir,'  said  the  boy.  ^  But,  my  lad,  you  havBo 
home,'  said  the  magistrate.  'Oh,  sir,'  was  the  reply,  'I  mean  the 
workhouse.' " 

"  I  have  known  them,"  says  Mr.  Chadwick,  "  when  sent  out  on  liking 
to  respectable  people,  to  have  come  back  to  the  workhouse,  being  dis- 
satisfied with  the  treatment  those  respectable  persons  gave  them,  as 
commred  with  the  workhouse  treatment" 

"  There  are  two  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  satisfactory  schools 
in  workhouses,"  says  Mr.  Hall,  (in  his  report  on  Berks  and  Oxon,  1838,) 
'  that  operate  every  where  under  the  present  system.  One  is  the  mix- 
ture which  seems  unavoidable  between  the  children  and  the  adult  pau- 
pers. This  is  especially  detrimental  among  the  females.  The  girls 
are  set  to  work  in  the  kitchens,  the  sleeping  wards,  and  the  wash-houses, 
with  young  women  of  depraved  character."  Nor  does  much  im- 
provement seem  to  have  taken  place  since  this  report  was  written,  for 
Mr.  Browne  reports,  in  1849,  Ihat  in  more  than  70  workhouses  in  his 
district  the  children  are  not  separated  from  the  adult  paupers ;"  and  that, 
"  even  in  the  better  description  (t.  e.,  where  such  separation  is  supposed 
to  exist^  of  workhouses,  opportunities  of  contact  continually  arise. 
The  children  and  the  adult  inmates  not  only  meet  at  meals  and  dinner 
ervice,  but  the  elder  girls  are  of\en  kept  iiom  school  to  nurse  infants 
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or  thev  wash,  or  cleanse  the  house,  or  assist  in  the  kitchen  in  company 
with  the  women." 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  inmates  of  workhouses  almost 
invariably  include  prostitutes,  "  who  seem  to  frequent  them  as  lying-in 
hospitals."  the  evil  of  this  association  may  be  judged  of  ^  Out  of 
thirteen  children  whom  I  found  in  onb  workhouse,"  says  Mr.  fiowyer, 
(1848,)  "being  nursed  by  the  girls,  nine  were  the  bastard  children  of 
mothers  of  this  class." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  Mr.  Tufnell  speaks  in  measured  terms 
of  a  system  like  this,  when  in  1849  he  says  of  it,  ''The  experience  of 
this  year  has  still  further  convinced  me  or  the  hopelessness  of  expect- 
ing any  general  or  permanent  benefit  to  eirise  from  the  training  of  pau- 
per children,  as  long  as  they  remain  witffin  the  precincts  of  3ie  union 
workhouse." 

Another  defect  inseperable  from  the  education  of  the  workhouse 
school  IS  the  false  position  of  the  teacher  in  a  workhouse.  '*  The  chil- 
dren form,  on  the  average,  a  clear  moiety  of  the  number  of  inmates ;  the 
spirit  of  the  internal  regulations  is,  however,  mainly  directed  to  the 
government  of  the  adults ;  nor  can  it  well  be  otherwipe  so  long  as  the 
two  ace  united  under  the  same  roof"  (Mr.  Ruddock's  report  on  the 
southern  district,  1847-48.)  This  fact  at  once  constitutes  an  anomalous 
position  for  the  schoolmaster.  He  must  be  in  subordination  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  workhouse,  and  yet  their  duties  are  essentially  ditferent 
Nor  can  their  characters  be  alike ;  the  one  chosen  to  control  an  adult 
community  inured  to  indolence  and  vice ;  the  other,  to  form  tlie  minds 
of  children,  to  bestow  upon  them  the  care  and  the  love  of  a  parent,  and 
to  bring  them  up  to  industrjr  and  to  the  fear  of  God.  The  views  of  two 
such  officers  and  their  functions  can  not  but  be  continually  clashing,  and 
we  need  not  be  surprised  that  it  is  often  found  impossible  to  maintain  a 
good  understanding  between  them,"  (Mr.  Tufnell  in  1847-48.)  "The 
children,  too,"  (says  Mr.  Templer^)  "are  in  a  false  position.  The 
arrangements  are  ail  made  with  a  view  to  the  adults.  But  the  children 
are  totally  unlike  the  adults  in  their  faults,  their  needs,  their  chance  of 
bein^  reclaimed."  "  Whilst  (in  a  workhouse)  the  industral  and  moral 
trainmg  is  entirely  sacrificed,  tne  intellectual  is  cramped  and  thwarted." 

But  the  most  striking  point  of  view  in  which  the  present  arrangement 
apnears  defective  is,  the  impossibility  of  uniting  with  it  the  suitable 
imustrial  training  of  the  children.  1? he  laborer's  cottage,  however 
bad  a  school  m  other  respects,  has  this  advantage,  that  it  is  a  good 
place  for  the  industrial  training  of  his  children;  he  knows  the  import- 
ance to  them  of  being  brought  up  to  labor.  I  have  myself  known 
parents — capable  of  making  sacrifices  that  their  children  may  go  to 
school,  and  willing  to  do  so  if  they  thought  it  for  their  welfare — yet 
object  to  do  so  afler  the  children  were  of  an  age  to  work,  lest,  as  they 
said,  "  they  should  not  take  kindly  to  labor." 

The  example  of  industry  which  a  laborer's  cottage  affords;  his 
watchful  eye  lest  habits  of  idleness  should  grow  upon  his  children ;  and 
the  exigencies  of  the  household,  which  claim  that  all  its  members 
should  contribute  to  the  common  fund  which  feeds  and  clothes  all,  make 
of  it  a  school  of  industry ;  and,  perhaps,  the  best  school  in  which  indus- 
try can  be  learned. 

The  old  poor  law  system  of  education  by  apprenticeship,  with  all  its 
vices,  had,  moreover,  its  system  of  industrial  training ;  a  oad  system, 
no  doubt,  tending  to  make  labor  repugnant  to  the  children,  but  still 
calculated  to  accustom  and  to  inure  them  to  it  The  very  pastimes  of 
another  child,  and  that  part  of  its  life  which  is  passed  in  the  fields  or  In 
the  streets,  is  industrial  training,  compared  with  the  gloomy  existence 
of  a  workhouse  child. 
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In  the  great  majority  of  workhoases  the  children  are  stated  to  have 
no  industrial  training  at  all.  Where  they  have,  it  is  commonly  of  a 
sedentary  kind.  "  Tney  are  sometimes  taught  a  little  shoe^makin^  or 
tailoring ;  the  best  of  their  occupations  are  carpentering  or  bookbmd- 
ing ;  but  in  many  cases  they  make  hooks  and  eyes,  or  sort  bristles,  and 
pick  oakum."  "A  boy  thus  brought  up"  (says  Mr.  Bowyer)  "  is  unfit- 
ted for  an  agricultural  laborer ;  he  can  neither  dig,  hoe,  nor  plough ; 
is  puzzled  with  harness,  and  afraid  of  a  horse.  Any  hard  or  contmu- 
ous  labor  exhausts  his  oody  and  wearies  his  mind.  He  has  formed  a 
completely  fahae  conception  of  the  life  that  awaited  him." 

^^  One  fad,"  (says  the  chaplain  of  a  union  in  Wales,  writing  to  Mr. 
Ruddock,)  "  strong  and  active  to  all  appearance,  was  en^ged  as  a 
farm  laborer,  but  being  unable  to  handle  any  tool,  except  m  the  most 
clumsy  manner,  was  jeered  at  by  the  men,  consequently  he  became  dis- 
couraged, and  feeling  alone  and  friendless,  he  returned  to  the  work- 
house, where  he  will  probably  be  an  incumbrance  for  life,  as  he  has  de- 
clared that  he  never  wishes  to  leave  it  again." 

^^  Children  thus  shut  upj"  says  Mr.  Henderson,  (report  on  Lancashire, 
1833,)  '^  in  ignorance  and  idleness,  and  exposed  to  the  moral  contamina- 
tion of  a  workhouse,  are  almost  necessarily  unfit  for  the  duties  required 
of  them  as  apprentices.  All  labor  is  an  intolerable  hardship,  their 
masters,  objects  of  aversion,  and  they  rarely  acquire  habits  of  industry 
in  after-life." 

^  An  orphan  or  deserted  child  educated  from  infancy  to  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  in  a  workhouse,"  (says  Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth,) 
'*  if  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  only,  is  generally  unfitted 
for  earnmg  his  livelihood  by  labor." 

It  is  not  only  with  reference  to  the  forming  of  the  habits  of  labor  in 
pauper  children  that  the  present  system  is  defective,  but  with  reference 
to  the  full  development  of  the  power  to  labor — of  the  thews  and 
sinews  of  the  laborer. 

"  Pauper  children"  (says  Mr.  Temple)  "  are  decidedly,  as  a  class, 
below  the  children  of  the  independent  laborer  in  physical  de- 
velopment 

"  Their  physical  confbrmation  and  physiognomy,"  (says  Sir  J.  P.  Kay 
Shuttleworth,  in  his  report  on  the  training  of  pauper  children,)  "  betray 
that  they  have  inherited  from  their  parents  physical  and  moral  constitu- 
tions, requiring  the  most  vigorous  and  careful  training  to  render  them 
useful  members  of  society.  They  arrive  at  the  school  in  various  stages 
of  squalor  and  disease ;  some  are  the  incurable  victims  of  scrofula ; 
others  are  constantly  liable  to  a  recurrence  of  its  symptoms ;  almost  all 
exhibit  the  consequences  of  the  vicious  habits,  neglect,  and  misery  of 
their  parents."  "  The  stunted  growth  of  many  of  these  children"  (says 
Mr.  Tremenheere,)"was  apparent;  whether  from  early privatbns  else- 
where, or  the  depressing  influence  of  long  confinement  within  the  walls 
of  a  workhouse,  with  not  enough  of  healthful  exercise,  or  stimulus  of 
change  of  scene  and  new  objects,  or  whether,  also,  it  may  have  resulted 
from  a  long  continued  uniformity  of  diet" 

If  to  other  children,  then  especially  to  these,  other  than  sedentary 
occupations,  freedom,  exercise,  and  the  open  air  are  necessary  to  healthy 
phypical  development  and  growth. 

'•  Hence,"  (says  Mr.  TufneU,  in  1847-48,)  "  with  a  view  to  securing 
the  health  of  the  boys,  garden  or  field  labor  is,  I  am  satisfied,  superior 
to  most  others."  "  I  find  a  great  unanimity,"  says  Mr.  Symons.  (1849.) 
"  as  to  the  kind  of  industrial  labor  deemed  the  fittest  for  boys  by  guar- 
dians who  reflect  on  the  subject  Spade  husbandry  is  almost  invaria- 
bly chosen,  not  only  on  account  of  the  return  derivable  from  it,  but 
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from  its  aptness  for  developing  moral  character  as  well  as  bodily 
strength  and  health." 

"  The  introduction  of  industrial  training,"  (says  Mr.  Bowyer,  1849J 
"  has  been  every  where  attended  by  a  marked  improvement  in  the  ajf- 
pearance  and  bodily  vigor  of  the  boys;  and  their  progress  in  their 
studies,  so  far  from  being  retarded  by  it,  has  generally  been  promoted, 
notwithstanding  the  reduction  m  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  in- 
struction." ^^  And,"  (Mr.  Browne^  1849,)  "  industrial  training  for  boys 
ought,  I  am  convinced,  to  consist  in  the  cultivation  of  land.  It  is  re- 
markable that  boys  employed  in  field-work  make  greater  progress  than 
those  who  are  not  so  employed,  although  the  latter  may  give  to  study 
nearly  twice  as  much  time  as  the  former." 

The  ages  of  the  pauper  children  (nearly  25  per  cent  are  above  the 
age  of  12  years)  are  such  as  to  render  industrial  training  in  field  labor 
practicable  in  their  case  to  an  extent  that  it  is  not,  in  other  elementary 
schools. 

To  break,  then,  the  link  which  in  the  mind  of  the  pauper  child  binds 
him  to  the  workhouse  as  a  home,  which  associates  it  in  his  mind  with 
the  state  of  life  allotted  to  him  and  his  destiny — to  take  from  him  the 
stamp  and  impression  of  it — and  to  emancipate  him  from  the  regime  of 
its  course  of  thou^t  and  standard  of  opinion, — to  free  him  from  its  pes- 
tilent associations  and  evil  example — and.  above  all,  to  prepare  him  to 
take  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  mdependent  industry,  by  a  judicious 
course  of  industrial  training,  for  all  tnese  objects  a  substitute  is  needed 
for  the  workhouse  school. 

This  fact  has  received  a  practical  recognition  from  the  Legislature 
in  the  Act  of  7  and  8  Vict  c.  101.,  which  provided  for  the  formation  of 
school  districts  and  district  pauper  schools,  where  the  children  should  be 
collected  from  the  workhouses  of  the  district,  instructed  in  such  useful 
knowledge  as  is  suitable  to  their  conditioxi,  and  trained  to  industry. 

This  Act  gave  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  power  to  form  school 
districts.  But  it  affixed  certain  limits  of  area  and  population,  and  it 
provided  that  the  expense  of  starting,  to  be  borne  by  the  unions  of  the 
district,  should  not  exceed  one-fifUi  of  the  entire  annual  expenses  of 
those  unions ;  provisions  which  rendered  the  Act  inoperative ;  the  limit- 
ations were  impracticable,  and  no  school  could  be  built  for  the  money. 
In  1847,  an  Act  was  passed  removing  the  limitation  as  to  cost,  but 
depriving  the  commissioners  of  their  power  to  erect  the  school  without 
the  consent  of  the  ^ardians  or  a  majority  of  them. 

This  new  condition  has  rendered  the  new  Act  nearly  as  inoperative 
as  the  old  one.  Six  district  schools  only  have  been  formed  in  the  entire 
country.  In  other  respects,  the  declared  intentions  of  the  Legislature 
remain  without  effect.  "  It  is  obvious"  (says  Mr.  Temple)  "  that  the 
reasons  for  the  establishment  of  district  schools  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
be  readily  appreciated  by  boards  of  guardians."  The  object  of  such 
schools  is  national ;  their  operation,  to  oe  successful,  must  cover  a  large 
surface,  and  extend  over  a  long  period ;  and  their  results,  however  cer- 
tain, are  remote,  belonging  rather  to  posterity  than  ourselves.  Consid- 
erations of  this  class  are  not  likely  to  have  weight  with  boards  of 
guardians.  The  operation  of  such  boards  is  local,  isolated,  and  inde- 
pendent^ and  their  function  is  temporary,  having  in  view  tne  present 
necessities  of  the  poor,  and  the  protection  of  the  present  rate-payers.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  posterity. 
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The  foUo^ving  aooount  of  the  Chester  Diocesan  Training  College, 
England,  is  abridged  from  Reports  by  Rev.  Henry  Mosely,  one  of  her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
for  1845  and  1846.  The  Reports  will  be  found  in  the  <<  MintUes  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education^^  for  1844  and  1845. 

The  Chester  Diocesan  Training  College  was  commenced  by  the  Chester 
Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  in  1840.  The  College  is  situated  on 
elevated  ground,  adjacent  to  the  high  road  which  leads  from  Chester  to 
Park  Gate,  and  is  distant  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  north  gate 
of  the  city,  and  a  littU  less  east,  from  the  River  Dee.  It  commands 
towards  the  west,  an  uninterrupted  prospect  of  12  or  14  miles,  terminated 
by  the  hills  of  Denbighshire  and  Flintshire,  and,  from  its  upper  windows, 
an  equally  extensive  view  eastward,  over  Cheshire.  With  its  garden  and 
grounds,  it  occupies  five  dbres  of  laiid,  one  of  which  is  freehold,  held  by 
deed  of  gift  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chester,  and  four  acres  (being 
pasture  land)  on  lease,  renewable  every  21  years,  and  held  under  the  same 
corporation.  The  property  is  conveyed  in  trust,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Institution,  to  the  Chester  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  the  Bishops  of 
Chester,  and  the  Deans  of  Chester  and  Manchester. 

The  material  of  the  building  is  brickwork,  with  red  sandstone  facings. 
It  has  two  principal  fronts — ^the  one  towards  the  east  extending  on  the  line 
of  the  Park  Gate-road;  and  the  other  towards  the  west,  being  that  of  the 
Principal's  residence,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  Denbighshire  hills.  It 
is  a  structure  of  a  grave  and  massive  yet  picturesque  character,  and  of  the 
Tudor  style  of  architecture,  to  which  its  irregular  outline  is  well  adapted. 
In  the  adjustment  of  its  proportions,  in  its  decorations  suitable  to  the 
material,  and  in  the  selection  of  its  architectural  forms,  it  presents  a  com- 
bination of  great  merit  and  of  a  very  appropriate  character.  The  building 
was  erected  in  the  years  1841  and  1842,  and  prepared  for  the  reception  ot 
the  students  at  an  expense  of  about  £10,752,  raised  by  donations  in  the 
diocese,  aided  by  a  grant  of  £2500  from  your  Lordships.  A  model  school- 
room has  since  been  added  to  it, — additional  accommodation  provided  foi 
20  students, — and  your  Lordships  have  contributed  a  further  sum  of  £1200 
towards  those  objects.  The  design  of  the  Institution  unites,  with  the 
training  of  schoolmasters,  the  instruction  of  a  commercial  school, — the 
pupils  of  which  are  received  as  boarders — and  the  instruction  of  an  ele- 
mentary school.  Provision  is  made  within  the  walls  for  these  several 
departments. 

The  general  management  is  vested  in  a  Committee  of  the  Chester 
Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  composed  of  21  members. 

The  following  is  an  ofiioial  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  Institution, 
and  of  the  conditions  upon  which  students  are  received  into  it : 

The  object  intended  to  be  promoted  by  this  Institution  is  to  prepare,  as  fiir  as  a 
correctly  religious,  moral,  and  scientific  training  can  do  it»  a  supply  of  Masters,  for 
the  parochial-chnrch  schools  in  the  diocese  of  Chester. 

Tne  Institution  is  under  the  presidencv  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and 
has  the  sanction  of  the  very  Reverend  the  Deans,  and  the  Reverend  the  Chapters 
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of  Cbester  and  Mandiesfcer.  The  office  of  Principal  is  vested  in  the  Reverend 
Arthur  Bigg,  M.A.  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  The  Vice-Principal  is  also  a 
graduate  of  that  university. 

The  times  for  the  admission  of  students  are  two  in  the  course  of  each  year — 
viz.,  in  January  and  in  July. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  following  extracts  from  the  Resolutions  of  the  Train- 
ing College  Committee. 

ObkcU  of  the  Institution. — ^The  Chester  Diocesan  Training  College  consists  of 
an  elementary  school  for  the  childreo  of  the  poor,  to  be  regarded  as  a  model 
school 

A  school  for  the  education  of  Masters  of  elementary  schools  for  the  children  of 
the  poor,  to  be  regarded  as  a  normal  school 

As  subsidiary  to  these  objects,  a  middle  school  for  the  education  of  the  children 
from  the  middle  classes. 

Scheme  of  Instruction. — *^  That  subject  to  such  alterations  as  the  Training  School 
Committee  may  from  time  to  time  sanction,  the  following  be  the  general  Scheme 
of  Instruction  in  the  Training  School : 

BBUeXOIf.  OX5XIUL. 

Holy  Scriptaret.  Bngliah  Gnunmsr  snd  RMdin;. 

Eridenou  of  Christlaiuty.  Geo^liaphy  and  Histoi^. 

Church  Catechism.  Wntiag  and  Aiithmetio. 

Daily  and  Oooaaional  Serrioes  of  Litnrgy  Book-keaping. 

XXXIX.  Article*.  Theory  and  KmeUoe  of  Teaching 

Charoh  Hiitory.  Fttlmody. 

History  of  the  Kefoiznation. 

Instruction  may  also  be  given,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Principal,  with  reference 
to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil  and  the  sitoation  for  which  he  is  designed,  in 

The  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  Linear  DTa.wing, 

Natural  Philosophy,  Mapping, 

Trigonometry,  The  French  Language, 

NaTigation,  Elements  of  Geometry  and  Algebra, 

subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Training  School  Committee.** 

JVumber  of  Pupils.  Bxh^niumers — "■  That  the  number  of  pupils  trainins  as 
masters,  until  the  Board  shall  otherwise  determine,  be  limited  to  hfty — ^who  £aU 
pay  £26  per  annum  for  their  board  and  instruction  (all  payments  being  made 
quarterly  m  advance).  That  of  these  a  number  not  exceeding  half  shall  receive 
exhibitions  of  £12  10s  per  annum  each,  to  be  appointed  according  to  merit,  and 
that  the  exliibition  be  held  for  a  period  not  longer  than  three  years,  subject  never- 
theless to  forfeiture,  if  the  indivioual  appointed  do  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, by  assiduity  and  good  conduct  continue  to  merit  it" 

Caution  Money. — ■'That  each  person,  before  his  name  be  entered  as  a  candidate 
for  admission,  pay  one  pound ;  this  sum  to  be  returned  if  he  come  into  residence ; 
— to  be  forfeited  for  the  use  of  the  Library  Fund  if  be  do  not" 

Students  to  enter  into  a  Bond.-^"  That  every  pupil  training  for  a  master,  or 
other  person  on  his  behalf,  be  required  to  enter  into  a  legal  engagement^  binding 
him  to  the  following  effect,  viz. : — 

'*  That  in  case  he  shall  decline,  when  so  required  by  the  Principal,  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  a  schoolmaster  or  assistant,  within  one  year  after  he  has  left  the 
establishment^  and  also  in  case  at  any  period  not  exceeding  four  years  from  his 
undertaking  such  duties,  he  shall  decline  to  continue  the  same,  the  Diocesan  Board, 
Training  College,  Committee,  or  any  one  acting  by  their  authority,  shall  with  due 
regard  to  his  health,  services  and  other  circumstances,  have  power  to  require  of 
him  the  payment  of  any  sum  not  exceeding  twice  the  amount  which  shall  have 
been  paid  to  him  or  applied  to  his  benefit  as  such  student" 

TXmes  of  Admission, — **  That  pupils  for  training  be  admitted  into  the  Establish- 
ment halfyearly^,  on  certain  days  to  be  fixed  by  the  Committee,  of  which  due 
notice  shaU  be  given  by  the  PrmcipaL" 

Age  of  Candidates. — **  That,  except  in  special  cases,  when  the  examiners  shall 
otherwise  determine,  no  pupil  be  admitted  before  the  age  of  fifteen,  nor  be  reoom> 
mended  as  a  schoolmaster  before  the  age  of  eighteen,  having  studied  at  least  one 
year  in  the  Institution ;  and  that  no  pupil  remain  for  a  longer  period  than  five 
years.    And  that  no  person  be  eligible  as  a  pupil  to  the  l^aiumg  School,  who, 
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from  any  bodQr  infinnity,  is  diflqualified  from  effidenUy  discharging  the  duties  of 
a  schoolmaster. 

Certifieate  of  BapHtriL — "  That  every  pnnil,  on  beoomiog  a  candidate  for 
admission  into  tho  Training  School,  be  requirea  to  produce  a  certificate  or  sufficient 
testimonial  of  baptism,  and  a  certiSScate  from  the  minister  of  the  parish  in  which 
he  ioA  resided,  aocordiog  to  the  following  form : 

"  I,  A.  B.)  Inoambsnt  or  Cuate  of  ,  do  koreby  oartify  that  C.  D.  hu 

reitided  in  this  Pui«h  for  the  ipaoe  of  ,  and  thai  I  belioTO  him  to  be  <iaali- 

fled  in  character  and  attainment!  to  become  a  Candidate  for  admiMion  into  th« 
Training  College  at  Chester.'* 

Examination*  of  Candidate*. — ^"lliat  candidates  for  admission  be  subjected  to 
an  examination  to  be  conducted  by  the  Principal,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese, 
the  Canon  in  residence  at  Chester,  and  one  of  the  elected  masters  of  higher  schools. 
That  each  candidate  be  required  to  read  and  spell  correctly — ^to  write  a  good  plain 
hand — to  be  well  versed  in  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic— to  possess  agvnend 
knowledge  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament — and  to  be  able  to  repeat  accurately 
the  Church  Catechism." 

Every  candidate  for  admission  is  required  to  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions in  writing,  space  being  left  for  his  answers  on  a  printed  copy  of  them 
which  is  placed  before  him: — 

Whatisyonrage? 

Hare  yoa  been  raooinated  ? 


Are  Toa  now  and  utuallf  in  a  good  state  of  ) 
health?  5 


Are  yoa  withont  any  bodily  defeot  ? 

Where  did  yon  receire  yonr  education  f 

What  is  yonr  present  situation  in  life—why 
learing  it — and  -what  is  the  average  of  yonr 
-weekly  earnings  ? 

Have  you  beeu  accustomed  to  teach  either  in 
a  day  or  Sunday  school— if  so,  where  and  for 
what  period  of  time  ? 

Have  yoa  any  knowledge  of  miMte,  tinging^  > 
m  drawing  f  y 


! 
] 


Who  becomes  res; 
payment  in 


Name, 


Xn«  P""*  '"  ^"^  *'*"*•'''  }        Trade  or  calling,- 

Address,  ■ 


Data,  Sign  with  vonr  own  ) 

name  ana  addreas.  > 

Every  candidate  for  admission  is  moreover  required  to  sign  the  following 
declaration : 

"  I  hereby  declare  that  my  object  in  entering  the  Chester  Diocesan  Training 
College  is  to  qualify  myself  for  a  schoolmaster,  and  that  I  will  not  take  any  situ- 
tion,  either  as  a  schoolmaster  or  otherwise,  without  the  consent  of  the  Board,  and 
repayment  of  the  money  expended  on  my  preparatory  Education,  and  that^  when 
required,  I  will  accept  the  office  of  schoolmaster  under  and  in  connexion  with  the 
Diocesan  Board  of  Eaucatiou." 

Fifteen  exhibitions,  each  of  £12  10s  annually,  have  been  founded  by  the 
Diocesan  Board,  and  one  of  the  same  amount  by  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Esq., 
M.P.  The  whole  charge  upon  the  funds  of  the  Institution,  in  respect  to 
exhibitions,  amounts  therefore  to  £187  10s. 

The  National  Society  has  founded  a  number  of  exhibitions  to  meet  in 
part,  the  expenses  of  the  residence  of  twenty  masters,  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  for  a  period  not  less  than  three  and  not  more  than  eight 
months.  The  number  of  student%at  the  period  of  my  first  inspection  was 
56,  of  whom  14  were  schoolmasters  resident,  temporarily,  upon  the  exhi- 
bitions of  the  National  Society.  There  average  age  was  27  years.  The 
ages  of  the  students  of  the  class  permanently  resident  in  the  Institution 
varied  at  the  period  of  my  first  inspection  from  17  to  37  years,  their  mean 
age  being  25  years. 

The  previous  occupations  of  21  of  the  regular  students,  being  one-half 
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of  the  whole  number,  had  been  of  a  mechanical  character,  connected  for  the 
most  part* with  the  manufacturers  of  the  district ;  they  had,  in  point  of  fact, 
been,  under  one  form  or  another,  workmen.  Of  the  remainder,  8  had 
been  employed  in  schools,  and  the  rest  had  for  the  most  part  been  ware- 
housemen or  clerks. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  recording  the  previous  occupations  of 
these  young  men,  from  an  impression  that,  in  estimating  the  probable  re- 
sources of  such  an  institution,  and  the  results  attainable  from  it,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  know  who  are  likely  to  frequent  it. 

I  find  that  8  are  supported  in  the  Institution  at  their  own  charge,  18  at 
the  cost  of  their  parents  or  other  relations,  and  9  by  private  patrons— 
chiefly  benevolent  clergymen.  Of  these,  14  are  aided  by  exhibitions  of  the 
Diocesan  Board.  The  previous  instruction  of  the  greater  number  was 
commenced  in  National  Schools.  Their  school-days,  however,  had  termi- 
nated at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  and  what  they  knew  had  chiefly  been 
acquired  during  the  intervals  of  daily  labor.  Attainments,  however 
meagre,  made  under  such  circumstances,  are  evidences  of  a  superior 
character — ^they  are  the  fruits  of  self-dedication  and  self-sacrifice  for  the 
attainment  of  an  important  and  a  laudable  object,  and  they  bear  testimony 
to  a  thirst  for  knowledge  already  created,  and  a  habit  of  self -instruction 
already  formed. 

These  are  qualifications  of  no  mean  valne  for  the  career  on  which  they 
enter  at  the  Training  College.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  is  nothing  in  mechanical  occupations,  however  favorable 
in  some  cases  to  reflection,  to  exercise  a  prompt  and  facile  intelligence,  or 
cultivate  a  verbal  memory  and  an  opulent  diction.  With  few  exceptions 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  teach  in  Sunday-schools,  and  the  extensive 
Scriptural  knowledge  of  which  my  examination  supplied  me  with  the 
evidence,  was  probably  acquired  in  this  occupation.  Where  their  secular 
knowledge  on  admission  extended  beyond  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
it  included  in  seven  or  eight  cases,  a  little  Latin,  and  in  five,  the  first 
principles  of  algebra  and  geometry.  The  dialect  and  pronounciation  of 
many  of  them  1  found  to  be  strongly  provincial,  and  the  articulation  in 
reading  imperfect. 

Their  arithmetical  knowledge  on  their  admission,  often  includes  all  the 
rules  usually  taught  in  books  on  arithmetic ;  but  it  is  a  knowledge  limited 
to  the  application  of  the  rule  mechanically,  with  a  greater  or  less  amount 
of  accuracy  and  facility;  and  does  not  include  any  intelligence  of  tho 
principles  of  calculation  on  which  it  is  founded,  much  less  of  the  best 
means  of  bringing  the  minds  of  children  to  the  intelligence  of  them. 

The  students  rise  at  5  o'clock  in  the  summer  and  at  a  i  before  7,  in  the 
winter.*  They  make  their  own  beds ;  and  in  summer  devote  the  interval 
between  i  past  5  and  7,  to  Scriptural  instniotion,  and  to  the  preparation  of 
lessons  for  the  next  succeeding  day.  Prayers  are  read  at  7  o'clock,  and  at 
a  i  past  7  they  breakfast.  The  interval  from  a  i  before  8  to  a  i  past  8  is 
devoted  to  industrial  occupations,  carried  on  for  the  most  part  in  the  open 
air,  or  (the  weather  being  unfavorable)  to  psalmody.  At  i  past  8  their 
morning  studies  commence,  and  are  continued  to  i  past  1 1 .  The  interval 
between  i  past  11  and  f  after  12  they  again  devote  to  industrial  pursuits, 
the  weather  permitting.  They  dine  at  1  o'clock,  and  resume  their  studies 
at  2.  The  interval  from  5  to  i  past  7  is  allowed  them  for  private  reading 
and  exercise,  and  it  is  in  this  interval  that  they  take  their  evening  meal. 
Their  evening  studies  begin  at  i  past  7,  and  are  continued  until  a  i  past  8. 

^ _m  II ■  ■    - ^ 

*An7  Bomber,  not  leu  tK&n  foar,  irho  oome  down  to  panne  their  studies  at  an  earlier  hour 
than  Uiia  in  the  winter  are  allowed  to  light  the  gas  in  the  dass  rooms. 
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At  I  past  8  eyening  prayers  are  read,  the  service  being  choral  and  accom- 
panied by  the  organ,  and  at  9  they  retire  to  rest.  In  the  dormitories  the 
gas-lights  bum  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  they  have  retired  to  rest, 
a  period  which  they  have  the  opportunity  of  devoting  to  religious  reading 
and  to  their  devotions. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Institution : 

Rev.  Arthur  Rigo,  M.A.,  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  Principal. 

Rev.  Richard  Wall,  B.A.,   St.  Jolm's   College,  Cambridge,  Ftce- 
FrincipaL 

Mr.  Henrt  Beaumont,  Master  inthe  Commercial  School. 
*Mr.  Richard  Griffies,  Master  in  the  Commercial  School. 
^JAr.  Lawrence  W.  Rilet,  Master  of  the  Model  School. 

The  teachers  of  the  commercial  school  occasionally  assist  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  students  of  the  training  school.  No  other  masters  are  employed 
than  those  above  enumerated,  all  of  whom  are  resident  within  the  walls  of 
the  Institution. 

The  Principal  is  assisted  in  the  general  supervision  of  the  Institution,  by 
one  of  the  students  called  the  scholar,  selected  from  among  the  exhibition- 
ers, and  changed  every  week  according  to  a  cycle  fixed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  half  year.    His  duties  are  as  follows : — 

« 

Duties  of  the  Scholar. 

1.  To  inipect  the  bed-roomi  and  be  teipoiuible  for  their  order.  To  open  all  windoirt 
upetain. 

2.  To  8;o  to  the  poet-offioe  at  9  o*olook  AM.  and  la&Te  the  order-book  in  the  usual  plaoo. 

3.  To  ring  the  bell  at  all  the  doon  at  the  appointed  honra. 

4.  To  hare  a  general  oare  over  all  the  in-door  prooertv  of  the  building. 

6.  To  keep  the  library  in  order,  and  to  be  reaponaible  for  dan-books,  and  to  prepare  the  books 
for  each  lesion. 

0.  To  reoeire  all  letters  for  post  at  i  to  8  P.M. 

7.  To  reoeive  ail  articles  for  the  tailor  and  shoemaker  before  5  o'dock  P.M.  on  Thnrsday. 

8.  To  take  the  board  containing  the  scheme  of  irork  into  the  study  on  Thursday  erening. 

9.  To  put  up  the  calender  for  the  week  on  the  Satuzday  prerious ;  also  to  put  up  a  copy  of 
the  psalm-tune  for  Sunday  on  the  Monday  erening  prerious. 

10.  For  neglect  or  breach  of  these  rules  ths  scholar  may  be  punished  at  the  disoretion  of  the 
PrineipaL 

Another  student,  selected  according  to  a  weekly  cycle  from  among  those 
who  will  leave  the  Institution  at  the  following  vacation,  is  appointed  under 
the  designation  of  an  '^  orderly."  specially  to  assist  the  Principal  in  matters 
connected  with  the  discipline  of  the  Institution  and  the  industrial  occupa- 
tions of  the  students.     His  duties  are  as  follows : 

Duties  of  Orderly. 

1.  Kot  to  allow  any  student  to  talk/r  make  a  noise  before  pnrers  (morning)  and  at  meals. 

2.  To  see  that  shops  are  on  at  least  5  minutes  before  prayers,  Thursday  anoSunday  exoipted. 

3.  To  order  and  arrange  for  prayers. 

4.  To  bolt  the  yard-doors  when  the  bell  has  rung  for  each  meal. 

6.  To  hare  the  control,  direction,  &e.,  of  the  manner  in  which  work  is  to  be  done :  the  employ- 
ment of  any  who  are  idle ;  and  the  general  oare,  A:c,  of  tools,  Am.,  and  all  the  out-door  property 
of  the  building. 

9.  To  see  that  the  students  are  seated  10  minutes  after  the  bell  has  rung  in  the  morning  and 
2  in  the  afternoon. 

7.  To  attend  to  order  in  classes  at  lessons  both  as  regards  persons  and  plaoes. 

8.  The  orderly  to  provide  a  towel  erery  Saturday  night  for  the  use  6f  ths  students  in  the 
yard. 

9.  For  neglect  or  brsaoh  of  these  rules  the  orderly  may  be  punished  at  ths  dlsorstian  of  tha 
Principal. 

The  period  devoted  every  week  to  each  subject  of  instruction  will  bo 
found  specified  in  the  following  table : 


•  ThsM  w«i«  noentiy  sindents  in  ths 
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Tinu  devoted  in  the  course  of  the  Week  to  each  subject  of  Instruction, 

H.     M. 

Boriptiual  knowltdj^        ----------80 

ETid«nees  of  ChriitULnity  ---------10 

Church  History 130 

Efigliah  Gramnur    ---•---••--830 

English  Historj -Ip 

English  Utaratore  (including  thaiDM  and  irriting  from  memoiy,  &o.)       •       8    49 
Educational  esaajt,  together  with  lectures,  reading,  and  praxes  on  National 

School  teaching     ---- 13     0 

Arithmetio 6    10 

Algebra. 10 

Euclid 10 

Mensuration      ------------lO 

Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy     -------OM 

Lecture  (subject  not  prescribed)         --------lO 

Writing  1    40 

Oeographj --SO 

Vocal  Music 80 

Linear  Drawing        ----  ..-..-30 

Preparation  for  lenons      ----------430 

Leisure      -------------      16     0 

During  the  last  six  months  of  the  residence  of  each  student,  he  practices 
the  art  of  teaching  in  the  model-school ;  a  week  at  a  time  being  set  apart 
for  that  occupation,  according  to  a  cycle  prepared  by  tlie  Principal,  which 
brings  back  the  teaching  week  of  each,  with  an  interval  of  about  three 
weeks  during  the  first  quarter,  and  oftener  if  necessary  during  the  last. 

The  Institution  provides  all  the  books  used  by  the  students,  whose  price 
exceeds  ds,  and  the  students  contribute  each  2s  quarterly  towards  the 
purchase  of  them. 

On  one  of  the  days  of  my  inspection,  in  the  month  of  May,  I  found  the 
students  thus  employed : — 

7  ware  engaged  in  earj^ntry. 

6  "  cabinet-making. 

8  "  brass-working  and  soldering. 
•8              **  book-binding 

3  **  painting. 
S              "  graining. 

S  **  turning  in  wood. 

9  «  **     in  metal 
1              **            stono'Otttting. 

4  *'  lithographing^. 

9  **  filing  axia  ohipjping. 

9  *'  praotioal  oheimstry. 

9  **  Tarnishing  aad  ma^Bunmting. 

8  "  lithographioal  drawing. 

IS  **  gardening,  exearating,  and  transporting  earth. 

All  the  rough  ground  about  the  building  has  been  levelled  and  brought 
into  cultivation  by  them ;  the  principal  class-rooms  painted  in  imitation  of 
oak  and  excellently  grained ;  they  have  made  several  articles  of  furniture 
and  various  school  apparatus ;  and  many  of  the  books  in  the  school  have 
been  bound  by  them. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  reference  to  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  labors 
of  the  students  that  the  Principal  attaches  importance  to  them,  but  with  a 
view  to  their  healthful  character  and  their  moral  influence.  They  pursue 
their  studies  with  the  more  energy,  habits  of  indolence  not  having  been 
allowed  to  grow  upon  them  in  their  hours  of  relaxation,  and  their  bodies 
being  invigorated  by  moderate  exercise;  and,  inactivity  being  banished 
from  the  Institution,  a  thousand  evils  engendered  of  it  are  held  in  abeyance. 
When  first  admitted,  they  do  not  understand  why  bodily  labor  is  required 
of  them,  and  are  desirous  to  devote  all  their  time  to  reading ;  they  soon, 
however,  acquiesce,  and  take  a  pleasure  in  it. 

By  employing  each  student  as  far  as  possible  in  the  pursuit  to  which  he 

*  All  the  students  learn  book-binding. 
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has  been  acenstomed,  his  aotive  oo-operation  is  assured,  because  it  is  easy 
to  him,  and  there  is  a  pleasure  associated  with  the  exercise  of  his  skill  in 
it ;  and  he  becomes,  moreover,  in  respect  to  this  pursuit,  an  instructor  to 
others — ^in  this  way,  not  less  than  by  the  marketable  value  of  the  results 
of  his  labor,  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  Institution. 

The  industrial  occupations  of  the  students  receive  the  constant  and 
active  supervision  of  the  Principal.  He  takes  a  lively  interest  in  the 
labors  of  each — points  out  the  scientific  bearings  of  the  craft  he  is  exer- 
cising, sometimes  suggests  to  him  an  improved  manipulation  of  it,  and 
combines  and  directs  the  whole  to  proper  objects  and  to  useful  results. 
At  the  time  of  my  second  visit  he  had  thus  concentrated  all  the  mechanical 
power  of  the  Institution  on  the  labors  of  the  chapel. 

Nothing  could  be  more  lively  and  interesting  than  the  scene  presented 
by  the  grounds  and  workshops  during  the  intervals  of  study.  In  one  place 
the  foundations  of  the  structure  were  being  dug  out ;  in  another  the  stone 
was  quarried.  In  the  workshops  I  found  carpenters,  turners,  carvers  in 
oak,  and  blacksmiths,  plying  their  several  trades ;  and,  in  a  shed,  a  group 
of  stone-cutters  carving  with  great  success,  the  arch-mouldings,  mullions, 
and  lights  of  a  decorated  window,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  their 
number,  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  their  knowledge  of  the  art.  A 
lively  co-operation  and  a  cheerful  activity  were  everywhere  apparent,  and 
an  object  was  obviously  in  the  view  of  all,  which  ennobled  their  toil. 

The  expense  of  medical  attendance  is  provided  for,  by  the  students  them- 
selves, who  have  a  sick-club,  to  which  each  contributes  2s  6d  every  half- 
year.  This  payment  is  found  sufficient,  very  little  sickness  having  pre- 
vailed. 

The  students  wear  a  collegiate  dress,  consisting  of  a  cap  and  gown  like 
those  worn  in  the  Universities.  It  is  the  object  of  this  regulation  to  pre- 
serve a  uniformity  of  appearance  amongst  them  whilst  they  are  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Institution,  and  to  distinguish  them  when  without. 

The  administration  of  the  entire  household  department  is  intrusted  to 
the  steward,  who  provides  the  food  and  washing  of  the  students,  the  board 
and  wages  of  domestic  servants,  the  house-linen,  knives  and  forks,  earthen- 
ware, kitchen  utensils,  &c.,  at  a  fixed  charge  in  respect  to  each  student,  de- 
pendeift  for  its  amount  on  the  number  in  residence.  The  Principal  does 
not  otherwise  interfere  ¥rith  his  department  than  in  the  exercise  of  an 
active  and  a  constant  supervision  over  it. 

A  dietary  has  been  prescribed,  but  it  has  been  found  wholly  unnecessary 
to  enforce  it.  An  entire  separation  between  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
students  and  the  household  department  has  been  carefully  provided  for  in 
the  construction  of  the  building,  and  is  strictly  and  efiectually  enforced. 

The  Principal  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  discipline.  It 
is  enforced  by  impositions  consequent  on  a  breach  of  the  rules.*  The 
power  of  suspension  rests  with  the  Principal;  of  expulsion  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management. 

A  permanent  record  of  all  punishments  is  kept  in  a  book  provided  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Scholar. 

The  students  who  have  left  the  Institution  are  accustomed  to  corres- 
pond Mrith  the  Principal,  and  are  invited  at  Christmas  to  dine  with  him. 
He  is  desirous,  if  it  were  practicable,  to  pay  an  annual  visit  to  them. 
Inquiries  are  moreover  made  officially  by  the  honorary  secretary,  from 
time  to  time,  as  to  the  way  in  which  their  duties  are  discharged,  and  the 
welfare  of  their  schools. 

*  The  following  maj  be  taken  as  an  example  of  theee  impoeitions.  Fire  lines  are  required  to 
be  written  out  for  erery  minate  that  a  student  ii  late  in  the  morning.  No  imposition  had  been 
anforoed,  ezoept  for  this  oflbnoe,  between  Chrisbmas,  1843,  and  the  pftriod  of  my  inspootion  in 
Ma7.1844. 
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Commercial  and  Agricultural  School, 

The  system  of  education  in  the  commercial  and  agricultural  school  com 
prises  the  following  subjects : — 


En^liih  Composition. 

Wnting  and  Arithmstio. 

Bodc-kM^ing. 

Mensnration. 

Banrejing  and  EnginMring. 

Attoient  and  Modem  History. 


Ooography,  Drawing  and  Mnaio. 

The  EtemanU  of  Natozal  PhiloMphy. 
Chomistry  aa  applied  to  Agricultare,  Horticvl* 

ton,  and  the  Arts. 
Latin  and  Greek. 
Frenok  and  Goman. 


The  terms,  including  board,  lodging,  and  education,  are, — ^for  pupils 
above  12  years  of  age,  £35  per  annum;  for  pupils  under  12  years  of  age, 
£30  per  annum.  There  are  no  extra  charges.  An  entrance  fee  of  £1  is 
required,  and  appropriated  to  the  library  and  museum. 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  conmiercial  school  between  the  ages  of  8 
and  15  years. 

The  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  their  health  and  comfort,  the  domestic 
arrangements  being  under  the  supenntendenoe  of  an  experienced  matron. 
Each  has  a  separate  room  and  bed.  There  are  two  vacations  in  the  year ; 
that  in  the  summer  for  five  weeks,  that  in  the  winter  for  four  weeks. 

Model  School 

The  appointment  of  Master  of  the  model-school,  is  filled  up  from  among 
the  best  qualified  of  the  students  of  the  College.  He  resides  within  the 
walls  of  die  Institution,  but  is  not  charged  with  any  other  duties  than  those 
connected  with  his  school.  He  is  assisted  in  the  instruction  of  the  children 
by  the  students  who  are  in  the  last  six  months  of  their  residence  (according 
to  a  scheme  adverted  to  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  Report),  and  by 
monitors. 

The  children  come,  for  the  most  part;  from  the  neighboring  city,  their 
parents  being  commonly  laborers  of  a  superior  class,  or  small  shopkeepers. 
Having  been  present  on  one  of  the  days  of  admission,  which  come  round 
monthly,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  earnest  desire  shown  by  the  parents 
to  secure  for  their  children  the  superior  instruction  offered  by  the  school. 
There  were,  at  that  time,  between  20  and  30  applicants  more  than  could 
be  admitted,  and  the  names  of  many  of  these  had  already  been  for  some 
months  on  the  list  of  candidates. 

The  following  are  the  rules  of  the  school.  The  scale  of  payment  will  be 
remarked  as  a  novel  feature  in  them.  It  has  been  framed  in  the  hope  of 
keeping  the  children  longer  at  school,  by  offering  the  premium  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  fee  dependent  upon  the  child's  standing,  and  has  been  found  tn 
work  well. 

Rules  of  Model  National  School  in  the  Training  College,  Chester. 

If  these  Rnles  are  not  obeyed,  the  Master  cannot  allow  Children  to  remain  at  the  SchooL 

1.  Boys  who  are  above  seven  years  of  age  and  of  good  health  may  be 
brought  to  the  school. 

2.  £ach  boy  must  be  tn  the  school' at  nin«  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Master. 

3.  The  children  themselves,  and  their  clothes,  must  be  quite  clean,  their 
hair  cut  short,  and  in  every  way  they  must  be  as  neat  as  the  parents  or 
friends  can  make  them. 

4.  The  20  boys  who  have  been  longest  in  the  gehool  are  free. 
The  next  20  boys  who  have  been  longest  in  the 

school  must  each  pay  -        -        -        Id  per  week. 

The  third  20  boys  who  have  been  longest  in  the 

school  must  each  pay  ...        -        2d        ^ 

And  the  rest  of  the  children     •        •        •        3d        '^ 
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5.  On  each  Monday  morning  the  pence  for  that  week  are  to  be  brought, 
whether  the  child  be  at  school  or  not. 

6.  Books,  slates,  paper,  pens,  ink,  and  pencils,  &c.,  are  found  for  the 
children  without  cost  to  the  parents. 

7.  Any  injury  which  may  be  done  to  books,  &c.,  by  a  child,  must  be  made 
good  by  his  parents  or  friends. 

8.  If  a  boy  be  wanted  at  home,  the  master's  leave  must  be  asked  before' 
hand  by  a  parent  or  grown-up  friend. 

9.  When  children  are  late,  or  absent  without  the  master's  leave,  a  note 
will  be  sent  requiring  a  parent  or  grown-up  friend  to  come  to  the  school  to 
tell  why  the  child  was  late  or  absent ;  and  if  it  should  ever  be  the  case 
that,  at  different  times  during  one  half-year,  three  such  notes  have  been 
sent  about  the  same  boy,  he  will  on  the  next  like  offence  be  subject  to 
degradation  on  the  payment  list,  or  dismissal  from  the  school. 

10.  Care  will  be  taken  that  children  are  not  ill-treated  while  in  school. 
Should  there  be  any  just  ground  of  complaint,  the  parent  must  speak  to 
the  Principal  of  the  College,  without  going  to  the  school-room. 

11.  Since  more  is  required  than  the  labors  of  a  schoolmaster  in  school, 
in  order  '^  that  children  may  be  virtuously  brought  up  to  lead  a  godly  and 
a  Christian  life/'  the  parents  or  friends  are  desired,  as  they  love  the 
welfare  of  their  children,  to  promote  their  education  in  every  possible 
manner,— confirming  at  home,  both  by  precept  and  example,  those  lessons 
of  piety  and  morality,  order  and  industry,  the  teaching  of  which  are  main 
objects  of  this  Institution. 

In  bringing  under  your  Lordship's  notice  the  conclusions  to  which  I 
have  been  led  by  my  inspection  of  this  Institution,  I  cannot  disguise  from 
myself  that,  placed  as  it  is  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  vast 
population  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  destined  to  provide  for  the 
educational  wants  of  a  diocese,  including  within  its  limits  the  greatest 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  kingdom— districts  than  which  no  others  are 
more  remarkable  for  a  dearth  of  elementary  education,*  and  for  the  evils 
engendered  of  popular  ignorance — ^it  yields  to  no  other  similar  institution 
in  interest  or  importance.    Neither  does  it  yield  to  any  other  in  the  ad- 


*  Tbe  foUowinf  U  an  absiimet  of  the  statuticsU  nturiit  nuLd«  br  tlie  deaneriaa  of  the  diooeM  of 
CkMtor  to  the  Diooesaji  Board  of  Edaoation  and  published  in  ita  ileport  for  184S :— 
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▼mntages  of  its  Bitaation,  the  imposing  charteter  and  the  magnitude  of  its 
stractore,  and  the  scale  of  its  operations.  It  is  the  only  building  which 
has  yet  been  erected  expressly  for  the  porposes  of  a  training  college,  and  in 
the  adaptation  of  its  plan  internally  for  the  uses  of  such  a  structure,  not 
less  than  in  the  appropriate  character  of  its  external  architecture,  it  may 
serve  as  a  model  for  every  other. 

The  direct  influence  of  the  College  on  the  education  of  the  district,  is 
that  vrhich  it  exercises  through  the  schoolmasters  whom  it  sends  out. 
What  this  influence  is  likely  to  become,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact 
that,  of  the  37  masters  who  had  been  so  sent  out  up  to  February  1844,  it 
has  been  ascertained  in  respect  to  30,  that  the  number  of  children  in 
attendance  upon  their  schools  had  increased  in  13  months  from  1428  to 
8469 :  so  that  if  every  schoolmaster  in  the  diocese  could  be  replaced  by 
one  from  this  college,  the  number  of  children  under  instruction  in  it,  would 
according  to  this  rate  of  increase,  double  itself  in  little  more  than  a  year. 
The  Bishop  of  Chester,  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
College,  and  extends  to  it  a  paternal  care,  thus  speaks  (^  it  in  his  charge 
to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  at  the  triennial  visitation  of  1844 : 

''  It  may  be  objected,  that  education  is  no  new  thing ;  that  National 
schools  have  existed  for  a  whole  generation ;  and  that  we  have  no  right 
to  look  for  a  result  in  future  which  has  not  been  produced  already.   . 

"  We  have  learnt,  however,  from  past  experience,  that  schools  may  exist, 
with  very  little  of  real  education :  very  little  of  that  culture  which  brings 
the  mind  into  a  new  state,  and  prepares  it  for  impressions  of  good  which 
may  be  strong  enough  to  resist  temptation,  and  maintain  a  course  of 
righteousness,  sobriety,  and  godliness.     That  our  schools  have  been  useful 
as  far  as  they  have  hitherto  proceeded,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  doubt ; 
that  they  are  capable  of  becoming  far  more  useful,  it  is  impossible  to  deny. 
I  believe  that  we  have  taken  the  right  step,  in  applying  ourselves  to  the 
education  of  masters  as  preparatory  to  the  education  of  children.     And  I 
look  to  the  Training  College,  now  happily  established  at  Chester,  and  able 
to  send  forth  its  30  masters  annually,  to  supply  the  schools  now  building, 
and  demanded  by  our  increasing  population,  as  one  of  the  bright  stars  in 
our  present  prospect :  one  of  the  premises  on  which  I  found  my  hopeful 
calculations,  for  the  people  themselves  readily  appreciate  the  nature  of  the 
education  offered  them.  After  all,  their  indifference  to  education  has  hither- 
to been  the  chief  cause  of  their  want  of  education.    Many  of  our  national 
schools  have  languished  for  lack  of  scholars,  in  the  midst  of  an  illiterate 
population.    When  once  it  is  peroeived  that  schools  are  really  telling  upon 
the  habits  of  the  scholars — ^that  the  children  through  the  effect  of  moral 
discipline  are  becoming  orderly,  obedient,  and  intelligent — ^the  school  fills 
as  naturally  as  water  rises  in  the  channel  when  the  spring  receives  a  fresh 
supply.     The  30  masters  who  first  left  our  Training  College  found  in  their 
respective  schools  an  aggregate  of  1400  scholars.    By  the  close  of  the  first 
year  the  1400  had  swelled  to  2400." 

It  is  not  only  by  means  of  the  schoolmasters  educated  within  its  walls 
that  the  Training  College  exercises  an  influence  on  the  surrotmding  dis- 
trict, but  indirectly  also,  by  the  interest  which  it  adds  to  the  subject  of 
education  among  the  clergy  of  the  diocese— by  the  educational  topics  which 
come  through  its  means  under  their  discussion — and  the  new  methods  of 
instruction  which  it  brings  to  their  knowledge.  The  imposing  character  of 
its  structure,  also — ^the  commanding  scale  of  its  operations,  and  the  sanc- 
tion which  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  lends  to  it,  are  not  probably  without 
their  influence  upon  the  springs  of  public  opinion,  or  their  practical  bear* 
ing  upon  the  interests  of  elementary  education  ]  tending  as  they  do  to  raise 
the  character  of  the  educator  in  the  estimation  not  less  of  the  lower  than 
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of  the  upper  classes  of  society,  and  to  awaken  the  public  sympathies  in  his 
behalf. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  order  and  decorum  which  pervades 
the  College,  not  less  during  the  hours  of  relaxation  than  those  of  study. 
A  duty  ap^ars  to  be  prescribed  for  every  moment,  and  every  moment  to 
find  its  active  and  useful  employment. 

Entire  silence  prevails  throughout  the  building  during  the  hours  of  study ; 
the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  students  are  characterized  by  the  most  per- 
fect decorum  ;  a  routine  is  prescribed  which  regulates  the  order  in  which 
they  assemble  at  prayers,  and  retire  noiselessly  to  rest.  All  bespeaks  a 
system  rigidly  enforced,  and  a  high  state  of  discipline. 

In  a  preceding  part  of  this  Report,  1  have  spoken  of  the  class  of  society 
from  which  the  students  arc  for  the  most  part  taken,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  supported  in  the  Institution.  From  the  laborious 
character  of  an  elementary  schoolmaster's  life  and  its  privations,  it  is  im« 
probable  that  many  persons  would  seek  it,  whose  friends  were  in  a  position 
to  pay  for  them  an  annual  premium  of  £25,  unless  for  some  reason  or 
other,  thoy  be  disqualified  for  pursuing  with  success  other  avocations  Ia 
life. 

In  so  far  as  the  self-supporting  character  which  is  sought  for  this  Insti 
tution,  and  for  others  of  the  same  class,  is  realized  by  the  contributions  of 
the  relatives  of  the  students  themselves  j  its  tendency  is,  therefore,  to  lowei 
the  general  standard  of  ability  and  qualification  for  the  office  of  school- 
master; affording  facilities  for  introducing  to  that  office  persons  unsuited  to 
the  discharge  of  its  duties.  For  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  precisely 
those  qualities  of  mental  and  bodily  activity,  judgment,  enterprise,  and  per 
severance,  which  lead  to  advancement  in  every  other  pursuit  in  life,  are 
necessary  to  the  elementary  schoolmaster,  and  that  the  man  is  disqualified 
for  that  office  who  is  unfit  for  any  other. 

[n  recording  my  impression  of  the  actual  attainments  of  the  students  at 
the  period  of  inspection,  I  must  in  the  first  place  bear  testimony  to  a  re- 
markable disparity  apparent  not  less  in  their  acquired  knowledge,  than  in 
their  natural  abilities  and  adaptation  of  character  and  manners  to  the  office 
they  seek — a  disparity  which  dates  from  the  period  of  their  admission.  I 
have  found  amongst  them  men  of  powerful  understanding  and  (speaking 
relatively)  of  cultivated  minds:  and  others  whose  limited  attainments, 
made  under  circumstances  of  extraordinary  difficulty  and  discouragement, 
have  borne  testimony  to  much  natural  intelligence,  a  persevering  character, 
and  formed  habits  of  study.*  There  are,  however,  others  who  appear 
scarcely  to  possess  the  ability  or  the  industry  requisite  to  supply — as  to  the 
commonest  elements  of  knowledge — the  deficiencies  of  a  neglected  educa- 
tion. It  is  too  much  to  expect  of  the  Institution,  that,  in  the  short  period 
of  their  residence,  itf  should  give  to  the  latter  class  that  apt}  intelligence, 

*  I  find  the  follovring  recorded  among  m^  notes  of  &  prirate  interna  w  with  one  of  the  itadenti 
of  the  College.    I  insert  it  here  in  illustration  of  the  aboTe  remark :— • 

" was  a  cotton  Spinner  j  is  an  intelligent  person  ;  possesses  great  Scriptural  know- 
ledge, much  general  information  in  literature,  and  sonoe  aoquaintanee  with  algebra  andgeometrf. 
Taught  himself  these  things  while  spinning;  haTing  a  book  fixed  up  and  reading  in  the  interral 
of  the  return  of  the  jenny.  Afterwards  he  aTsiled  hinuelf  of  the  mutual  instruction  classes 
established  at  the  place  of  his  rexidence  by  the  clergymen.  He  came  to  the  Institution  at  his  own 
expense  for  the  Arst  three  quarters— his  maintenance  for  three  other  quarters  was  prorided  by 
•noseription."  Exhibitions  corering  the  whole  expenses  of  residence  in  the  College,  and  thrown, 
in  some  decree,  open  to  competition,  would  probably  secure  for  the  interests  of  ednoation  many 
men  of  a  similar  charaetef . 

t  The  meantime  of  the  residence  of  a  student  appears  to  be  about  one  year  and  a  half. 

t  In  no  respect  are  the  deficiencies  of  these  young  men  more  apparent  on  their  first  entrance  to 
fhe  Institution  than  in  the  lack  of  a  ready  intelligence  of  those  common  elements  of  knowledge 
which  are  placed  before  them  in  their  simplest  forms.  They  seem  to  hare  little  or  no  power  of 
closely  applying  their  thoughts,  or  of  fixed  attention  ;  and  it  is  long  before  they  are  in  a  state  to 
profit  by  study,  or  by  oral  instruction.    Their  first  effort  is  to  shake  off  this  sluggish  habit  of 
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that  power  of  exposition,  and  those  resources  of  method  and  simplification 
which  unite  to  form  the  accomplished  educator.  It  is  enough  that  it  bring 
these  men  up  to  the  standard  of  the  existing  masters  of  National  schools* 
that  it  should  raise  them  above  it  is  not  to  be  hoped. 

Whilst  the.  addition  of  men  of  this  class  to  the  number  of  elementary 
schoolmasters  is  not  the  legitimate  function  of  a  training  institution,  and 
can  contribute  nothing  to  the  interests  of  that  cause  which  it  is  established 
to  promote,  it  cannot  fail  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  these  persons  them- 
selves. The  standard  of  elementary  education  is  rising  so  rapidly,  and  the 
number  of  efficient  educators  so  fast  increasing,  that  already  those  of  infe- 
rior skill,  find  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment. 

Their  knowledge  of  geography  includes  many  of  the  simpler  elements  of 
that  science  known  as  physical  geography,  which  treats  of  the  general  con- 
formation of  the  earth's  surface  in  connexion  with  the  climates  of  different 
regions,  their  vegetable  a|id  animal  productions,  and  the  races  of  men  who 
inhabit  them.  Viewed  in  this  light,  geography  is  a  science  which  may,  in 
the  hands  of  a  skilful  instructor,  be  made  the  vehicle  of  much  general 
knowledge  of  that  kind  which  is  most  likely  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of 
children  a  curiosity  to  know  more,  and  cultivate  a  habit  of  self-instruction , 
and  he  will  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of  it,  to  bring  the  resources  of  his 
lending  library  to  the  aid  of  his  lesson^,  and  thus  to  establish  in  the  child's 
mind  a  link  between  the  mechanical  ability  to  read  and  a  pleasure  deriv- 
able from  reading. 

It  is  a  novel  feature  of  the  Institution  that  it  includes  natural  history  in 
its  course  of  instruction.  I  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  pro- 
gress of  this  branch  of  knowledge,  than  which  none  is  more  humanizing  in 
its  Influence  upon  the  mind,  or  more  healthful  in  the  pursuit.  The  scene 
of  a  village-schoolmaster's  life  appears  well  adapted  for  the  study  of  it, 
and  followed,  as  it  were,  in  the  constant  and  manifest  presence  of  Divine 
wisdom  and  goodness,  it  is  eminently  of  a  devotional  tendency.  It  is  to  the 
able  and  well-directed  labors  of  the  Vice-Principal  that  the  Institution 
owes  those  two  characteristic  and  distinguished  features  of  its  course  of 
instruction  to  which  I  have  last  adverted. 

The  science  of  mechanics  is  taught  with  much  care,  and  particularly 
that  simple  form  of  it  which  treats  of  the  work  of  mechanical  agents.  It 
has  been  introduced  successfully  into  their  schools  by  some  of  the  students 
who  have  left  the  College.  By  a  manufacturing  population  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  appreciated,  admitting  as  it  does  of  a  useful  application  to  their  daily 
pursuits,  and  possessing  a  marketable  value.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  ele- 
mentary education  such  as  this,  that  being  allied  to  that  which  is  to  form 
the  future  occupation  of  the  life  of  the  child,  it  will  not  be  cast  away  with 
his  school-books,  but  when  he  becomes  a  man  will  be  suggested  again  to 
his  mind  by  things  constantly  occurring  under  his  observation.  Some  scat- 
tered rays  of  knowledge  being  thus  naade  to  fall  on  the  scene  of  his  daily 
toil,  his  craft  will  assume  something  of  the  character  of  a  science,  and  he 
will  rise  in  the  scale  of  intelligent  beings  by  the  mechanical  exercise  of  his 
calling. 

Like  St.  Mark's  College,  the  Chester  Diocesan  Training  College  has 
grown  up  under  the  hands  of  its  Principal.  It  has  been  framed  from  its 
commencement  upon  his  views,  and  has  received  in  many  respects  an  im- 
pression from  his  character.  This  Report  would  be  incomplete  did  it  not 
bear  testimony  to  his  many  and  admirable  qualifications  for  the  office  m- 

mind ;  and  mnch  of  the  valuable  time  allotted  to  them  in  the  Institution  i«  often  expended  before 
that  effort  is  snoeessful.  Thus  their  progress  during  the  latter  part  of  their  career  is  far  greater 
than  at  first,  and  they  sometimes  leare  when  the  real  education  of  their  minds  is  but  just 
beginning. 
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trusted  to  him ;  and  I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  an  event  of  no  little  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  education,  that  his  services  have  been  secured 
in  its  cause. 

The  following  passages  are  taken  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Mosely,  for  1 845  : 

According  to  the  census  of  1841,  the  diocese  of  Chester  contained,  in 
that  year,  in  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Lancaster,  a  population  of  2,062,- 
364,  of  -which  number  236,126  were  males,  and  234,92^  females,  between 
tke  ages  of  5  and  15,  or  3  arid  13, — that  is  of  an  age  to  go  to  school. 

Admitting  that  each  adult  teacher  is  capable  of  instructing  60  children, 
7,850  such  teachers  would  be  required  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of 
these  two  counties.  In  which  number — supposing  none  of  them  to  be  less 
than  25  years  of  age,  and  to  become  incapacitated  for  their  duties  at  65^ 
117  will  die  annually,  and  105  will  be  superannuated.  So  that  from  these 
two  causes  222  vacancies  will  occur  annually. 

Assuming  that  7  per  cent,  of  this  number  are  private  teachers,  there 
will  remain  206  vacancies  to  be  provided  for  among  the  teachers  of  public 
elementary  schools,  t. «.,  103  masters,  and  the  same  number  of  mistresses. 

My  experience  in  the  inspection  of  training  colleges  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  persons  who  seek  them  are  not  generally  possessed  of 
such  previous  instruction  as  would  render  a  period  of  less  than  two  yearn 
adequate  to  qualify  them  for  the  office  of  the  elementary  schoolmaster. 

The  training  schools  for  masters  in  this  diocese  aloae  should,  therefore, 
with  reference  to  a  really  efficient  state  of  the  elementary  education  of  the 
country,  give  instruction  constantly  to  206  students. 

The  present  number  of  students  in  the  Chester  Diocesan  College,  is  40. 
It  affords  accommodation  for  100.  The  part  of  it  otherwise  unoccupied, 
giving  space  to  a  commercial  school,  which  at  present  consists  of  30  boys. 

The  task  of  instructing  the  senior  students  devolves  entirely  upon  the 
Principal  and  the  Vice-principal  ]  they  are,  however,  assisted  in  their 
labors  in  the  commercial  and  model  schools  by  two  of  the  students,  whose 
course  of  instruction  has  been  completed.  This  constitutes  the  entire  staff 
of  officers. 

The  fee  for  admission  is  25/.  annually;  16  exhibitions  of  12Z.  IO5.  each, 
however,  reduce  the  fee,  in  respect  to  the  like  number  of  students,  by  one-half. 

Seven  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  study  in  the  class-rooms.  If  hours  to 
industrial  pursuits,  2i  hours  in  winter,  and  4  in  summer,  to  private  study 
and  exercise. 

The  subjects  of  instruction,  include  Religious  knowledge,  English  litera- 
ture. Science,  and  the  Art  of  teaching.  Ten  hours  and  one- third  in  each 
week,  are  devoted  to  the  first,  3 1  hours  to  the  second,  9  hours  to  the  third, 
and  1 2  hours  to  the  fourth.  The  students  occupy  4i  hours  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  lessons,  and  they  have,  every  week,  15  hours'  leisure. 

The  rest  of  their  time  is  given  to  industrial  occupations.  These  consti- 
tute an  integral  part  of  the  course  of  instruction,  received  as  systematically 
as  any  other,  and  under  a  greater  variety  of  forms,  and  with  more  success 
than  in  any  similar  institution  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Nothing  can  be  more  animated  and  interesting  than  the  scene  which 
presents  itself  to  the  stranger  who  visits  the  institution  during  the  hours 
when  these  occupations  are  going  on. 

Every  student  i&  seen  plying  some  useful  handicraft — either  that  which 
was  the  means  of  his  previous  livelihood,  or  one  taken  up  since  he  has 
been  in  the  institution — ^and  wherever  the  eye  rests,  some  new  form  of 
useful  instruction  in  the  mechanical  arts  suggests  itself  to  the  mind.* 

•  On  the  day  of  my  inspection  I  found  the  students  thus  distributad  :— There  "irere  5  carpenters, 
2  turners  in  wood,  4  in  iron,  2  painters,  2  blacksmiths,  3  ^rlMs-stoiners,  4  lithographers,  Scarrers. 
G  bookbinders,  2  studenu  we'e  varnishing  maps,  I  was  working  a  ciroular  saw,  tf  were  oocupied 
in  excavating  and  transport  of  earth,  and  there  was  1  gardener. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  admirable  adaptation  of  a  syBtem  hko 
this  to  the  education  of  niasters  for  Industrial  Schools  j  and  the  question 
how  tax  it  may  be  practicable  and  expedient  to  maintain  such  schools  is 
pressed  more  and  more,  every  day,  upon  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the 
laboring  classes,  by  the  encroachments  which  labor  is  making  upon  that 
part  of  a  poor  child's  life,  which  has  hitherto  been  left  for  its  education. 
Any  plan  would*  be  likely  to  receive  the  confidence  of  the  poor,  conabiuing 
instruction  in  useful  learning,  vriih  some  employment,  which,  whilst  it 
served,  by  a  trifling  remuneration,  to  diminish  the  sacrifice  they  make  in 
not  sending  their  children  to  work,  would  be  an  obvious  preparation  for  the 
life  of  labor  in  reserve  for  them. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  without  a  show  of  reason,  that  they  are  accustomed 
to  fear,  lest  by  too  long  a  continuance  at  school,  and  by  the  influence  of 
too  much  book  learning,  their  children  should  be  led  to  shrink  from  that 
self-denial  of  bodily  toil,  and  should  fail  of  those  habits  of  steady  industry, 
which  are  proper  to  their  state  of  life.  To  talk  to  them  of  the  moral 
advantages  of  instruction,  of  the  elevating  and  ennobling  tendencies  of 
knowledge,  of  the  social  virtues  which  follow  in  its  train,  and  of  its  influ- 
ence in  the  formation  of  religious  character,  and,  through  that  character, 
upon  the  future  and  eternal  welfare  of  a  responsible  being,  is  to  seek  to 
impress  their  minds  with  truths  of  which,  alas,  they  have  no  experience. 
Engaged  themselves  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with  the  physical  difficulties 
of  existence — ^ioo  often  increased  by  their  own  improvidence — when  they 
look  to  the  future  welfare  of  their  children,  they  have  no  other  thought 
present  to  their  minds  than  the  remuneration  of  their  labor.  And,  after 
all,  if  we  would  serve  them  efiectually,  and  with  that  view,  if  we  would 
secure  their  active  concurrence  in  our  eflbrts,  we  must,  in  some  degree, 
meet  their  own  views  as  to  what  is  best  for  their  children,  and  take  them 
as  they  arc,  with  all  their  ignorance,  and  their  prejudices  about  thenL 
Our  success  will  be  the  greatest  when  we  do  the  least  violence  to  these 
prejudices ;  and  they  do  not  debar  us  from  a  wide  field  of  labor  for  their 
advantage. 

In  giving  to  its  students  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  pursuits  of  the 
laboring  classes,  this  institution  places  them  on  Tantage  gjround.  It  helps 
to  fill  up  that  chasm  which  separates  the  educated  from  the  uneducated 
mind,  and  too  often  interdicts  all  sympathy  between  the  school-master  and 
the  parents  of  the  children  intrusted  to  his  charge. 

So  long  as  the  domestic  and  inner  life  of  the  classes  below  us  in  the 
social  scale — ^the  whole  world  of  those  thoughts  and  feelings  in  which  their 
children  are  interested — remain  hidden  from  us,  our  efforts  for  their 
welfare,  devised  in  ignorance,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  fail  of  their  object. 
He  who  would  explore  this  region  close  at  our  doors,  and  bring  back  to  us 
tidings  of  it.  would  have  a  tale  to  tell  as  strange  as  of  an  undiscovered 
country,  and  far  more  important. 

According  to  that  theory  of  a  school-master  which  these  considerations 
would  seem  to  suggest,  his  education,  far  from  separating  the  link  which 
unites  him  to  the  classes  out  of  which  he  is  taken,  should  strengthen  it. 
His  sympathies  are  to  be  with  his  own  people.  He  is  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  their  pursuits.  The  scene  of  their  daily  toil  is  to  be  familiar 
to  him.  Those  ideas  associated  with  their  craft,  which  include,  within 
such  narrow  limits,  the  whole  of  their  acquired  knowledge — and  the  terms 
of  their  art,  however  technical; — he  is  to  be  conversant  with.  Their 
intelligence  is  limited  to  the  narrow  circle  which  contains  their  daily 
bread.  Ho  is  to  enter  that  circle.  The  love  of  intellectual  pursuits,  per- 
haps never  extinguished  in  the  mind  of  man,  loses  its  vivacity  side  by  side 
with  the  pressing  wants  of  animal  life.     He  is  to  reawaken  it.     Out  of 
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the  friendly  relations  and  generous  sympathies  which  result  from  an  inter- 
course such  as  this,  he  is  to  huild  up  a  superstructure  of  mutual  confidence 
and  good  will,  and  to  dedicate  the  ascendency  he  thus  acquires  over  the 
parent,  to  the  welfare  of  the  child.  He  is  to  reawaken  in  the  bosom  of  the 
laboring  man  those  natural  sympathies  which  seem — ^under  the  influence 
of  the  manufacturing  system — ^to  be  fast  dying  away,  and  to  impel  him  to 
sacrifices  in  behalf  of  his  child ;  to  impress  him  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
responsibility  under  which  he  lies  in  the  matter  of  its  spiritual  and  eternal 
welfare,  and  to  direct  him  as  to  the  best  means  of  promotiong  it.  It  is  not 
in  any  unreal  character  that  he  is  thus  to  appear  on  his  hearth,  or  with  any 
Jesuitical  project  of  circumventing  him  for  the  advantage  of  his  child ;  but 
simply  that,  taken  from  his  own  order,  he  is  not  to  separate  the  link 
which  unites  him  to  that  order ;  that,  by  both  parentage  and  education, 
associated  with  the  laboring  classes,  he  is  not  to  divest  himself  of  those 
important  advantages  for  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  mission,  which  that 
association  supplies.  With  this  view,  neither  in  his  dress,  nor  in  his  man* 
ners,  nor  in  his  forms  of  speech,  is  he  to  assume  a  distinctive  or  separated 
character,  otherwise  than  as  it  regards  that  greater  moral  restraint,  that 
gravity  of  speech,  and  sobriety  of  demeanor,  which  it  would  become  the 
laboring  man  himself  to  cultivate. 

This  theory  of  a  school-master  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  on  which 
the  system  of  every  other  training  college  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is 
founded.  The  tendency  of  every  other  is  elevating.  This  would  repress 
those  aspirations  which  are  natural  to  the  new  condition  of  his  Intellectual 
being  on  which  the  student  has  entered,  and  which  are  usually  associated 
with  the  office  he  seeks,  and  it  would  tether  him  fast  to  that  state  of  life 
from  which  he  started. 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  that  estimate  of  the  moral  necessities  of 
the  laboring  man,  which  is  its  basis.  Above  all  other  things,  that  man 
wants  a  friend  set  free  from  the  influences  under  which  he  is  himself  fast 
sinking — a  friend,  if  it  were  possible,  not  divided  from  him  by  that  wide 
interval  which  a  few  conventional  distinctions  are  sufllcient  to  interpose— 
to  advise  him,  if  not  in  the  matter  of  his  own  welfare,  in  that  of  his 
children. 

It  is.  however, *a  theory  which  in  practice  would  not  be  without  its  perils. 
So  close  an  approximation  to  the  class  below  him,  would  have  a  tendency 
to  separate  the  school-master  from  the  class  which  is  above  him, — that 
class  in  which  ail  his  better  and  higher  impulses  will  find  their  chief  stay 
and  support,  and  where  alone  he  can,  as  yet,  look  for  a  cordial  symp&thy. 
That  ascendency  which  education  gives  him  over  the  minds  of  his  ordinary 
associates,  will  tend  to  foster  an  independence  of  spirit  inconsistent,  perhaps, 
"vrith  the  relation  in  which  he  must  of  necessity  stand  to  the  patrons  and 
promoters  of  his  school ;  and  above  all  he  will  be  the  less  likely  to  preserve 
those  intimate  and  friendly  relations  with  the  clergyman,  which  are  not 
less  important  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  parish  school  and  the  parish, 
than  to  the  personal  comfort,  and  the  self-respect  of  the  school-master. 

I  have  every  where  found  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to 
extend  a  friendly  sympathy  to  the  labors  of  the  school-master,  and  I  believe 
that  they  very  generally  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  which  the  superior 
education  of  the  training  colleges  affords  to  them,  of  stretching  out  to  him 
the  right  hand  of  Christian  fellowship.  Asperity  of  manners,  an  inde- 
pendent bearing,  and  a  rude  deportment,  would  repel  these  kindly  feelings. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  opinion  that  the 
co-operation  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the  work  of  the  schoolmaster  is  to 
be  gained  by  a  closer  approximation  to  themselves  in  his  modes  of  thought 
and  his  way  of  life,  is  founded  on  correct  estimate  of  the  springs  of  public 
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opinion  amono^st  them,  and  whether  aome  separation  and  the  interposition  of 
a  few  conventional  distinctions  do  not  serve  to  give  weight  to  his  counsels, 
and  enhance  the  estimate  formed  of  the  value  of  his  labors. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  a  sincere  and  earnest  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
their  children,  shown  by  a  labor  of  industry  and  love,  will  overpower 
every  other  consideration  in  the  minds  of  the  poor,  and  that  however  great 
may  be  the  advantage  which  a  close  association  with  them,  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  condition,  give  to  the  school-master,  it  will,  in  general, 
be  dearly  purchased  by  a  conformity  with  their  habits  of  life  and  modes  of 
thought  and  action.  Ft  is  an  intercourse  in  which,  whatever  they  may  gain 
he  will  probably  lose. 

That  state  of  things  in  which  a  breach  between  the  class  of  elementary 
school-masters  and  the  clergy  shall  have  become  wide  and  general,  cannot 
be  contemplated  otherwise  than  with  unmingled  apprehension.  The 
ascendency  which  education  gives  to  them  amongst  the  uneducated  masses 
— ^ministering  1o  their  characteristic  independence  of  spirit,  their  profes- 
sional pride  and  their  ambition — ^might,  in  such  a  case,  prove  a  temptation 
and  a  snare  too  great  for  them  to  withstand,  and  by  a  slow  but  irresistible 
process,  convert  them  into  active  emissaries  of  misrule. 

With  reference  to  the  industrial  pursuits  which  have  suggested  these 
remarks,  it  appears  to  me  worthy  of  consideration  whether  in  this  institu- 
tion they  may  not  have  acquired  an  ascendency  which  is  not  without  its 
unfavorable  influence  on  the  literary  pursuits  of  the  place,  and  whether 
too  large  a  sacrifice  of  healthful  recreation  is  not  made  when,  in  fine 
weather,  the  students  pass  from  their  class-rooms  into  the  workshops, 
instead  of  into  the  open  air. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  students,  I  find  that  18  spell  incorrectly,  18 
read  and  8  write  imperfectly ;  10,  upon  the  evidence  of  the  exercises  they 
have  sent  in,  may  be  characterized  as  illiterate;  10  others  have  afforded 
in  their  exercises  the  evidence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  general  literary 
attainment  and  mental  culture ;  20  write  beautifully ;  9  have  acquitted 
themselves  well  in  Scriptural  knowledge,  and  the, same  number  in  Church 
History  and  the  Liturgy ;  4  in  their  answers  to  the  questions  on  the  Art  of 
Teaching ;  20  in  Arithmetic,  and  some  of  these  admirably  ;  5  in  Natural 
Philosophy;  18  in  Mechanics  and  Astronomy;  '12  in  Geography;  9  in 
English  History ;  45  in  Algebra. 

At  my  previous  examinations  I  have  been  struck  by  the  remarkable 
disparity  which  .presents  itself  in  this  institution  as  to  the  general  ability 
and*acquired  knowledge  of  the  students.  I  have  found  among  them  some 
of  vigorous  intellect  and  of  considerable  attainments,  and  others  whose 
defects  of  previous  education  and  want  of  the  natural  endowments  proper 
to  an  elementary  teacher  will  not,  I  fear,  be  remedied  by  a  residence 
however  long  continued. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates  presented  themselves  for  admission, 
to  allow  a  selection  from  amongst  them  of  those  who  are  really  qualified, 
this  source  of  embarrassment  might  be  removed.  Such  a  number  of  can- 
didates would,  I  doubt  not,  be  found,  if  the  obstacle  which  the  fee  presents 
to  their  admission  could  be  overcome.  At  Battersea  Training  College  the 
expedient  has  been  adopted  of  lending  to  an  eligible  student  that  portion 
of  his  fee  which  is  not  covered  by  an  exhibition ;  and  the  number  of  such 
exhibitions  has  been  augmented  by  subscriptions  to  a  fund  specially  devoted 
to  that  object.  » 

It  is,  however,  in  my  opinion,  worthy  of  grave  consideration  whether 
the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  for  educational  purposes  would  not  be 
greatly  economised  by  the  foundation  of  Government  exhibitions  in  the 
training  ooUeges. 
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The  office  of  the  school-master  does  not  offer  to  a  man  desirous  to  pro- 
ride  for  his  children,  and  in  a  position  to  pay  an  annual  fee  of  25/.,  adequate' 
advantages,  either  in  respect  to  the  remuneration  attached  to  it  or  its  social 
position.  If,  indeed,  a  shopkeeper,  a  warehouseman,  a  small  manufacturer, 
or  a  farmer  well  to  do  in  the  world,  have  one  child,  who,  by  reason  of  a 
feebleness  of  character,  or  of  bodily  health,  or  perhaps  of  intellect,  may 
be  considered  unequal  to  a  more  active  and  enterprising  career  in  life,  the 
training  college  wUl  perhaps  be  sought  as  an  asylum  for  him.  Straitened 
as  are  these  institutions  (especially  the  Diocesan  Colleges)  in  their  resour- 
ces, it  is  not  easy  to  refuse  a  candidate  who  is  thus  prepared  to  pay  the 
whole  fee  for  admission.  At  the  expiration  of  his  course  of  instruction 
the  qualifications  of  a  student  received  under  these  circumstances,  not- 
withstanding all  the  labor  which  may  have  been  bestowed  upon  his 
instruction,  will  scarcely  be  found  such  as  would  obtain  for  him  the  public 
confidence,  were  it  not  for  the  guarantee  which  his  residence  in  the  training 
college  has  supplied.  And  so,  after  all,  the  public  money  will  have  been 
expended,  and  the  public  sympathies  exhausted,  not  in  raising  the  standard 
of  intelligence  in  the  existing  body  of  school-masters,  but  at  best  in  bring- 
ing up  to  the  existing  standard,  men  who  would  not  otherwise  have 
reached  it. 

I  have  brought  out  this  evil,  perhaps,  beyond  its  just  proportions;  but 
it  has  been  in  the  hope  of  fixing  your  Lordships'  attention  upon  it,  and 
with  a  view  to  its  remedy.  I  have  reason  to  know  that  it  is  operating  in 
the  training  institutions  as  a  great  evil,  and,  I  believe,  that,  if  they  fail  of 
their  results  and  disappoint  the  public  expectation,  this  will  lie  at  the  root 
of  the  matter.  It  would  be  quite  possible,  if  this  fee  were  dispensed  with, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Inspectors,  to  fill  the  training  colleges  with  men 
— in  their  qualifications  for  admission— very  far  indeed  above  the  general 
standard  of  those  who  are  now  found  in  them.  Were  the  question,  whether 
from  such  a  class  of  persons  a  body  of  efficient  educators  could  be  formed, 
wholly  problematical  as  to  its  results,  having  such  an  object  in  view,  it 
would  surely  be  worthy  a  large  expenditure  of  the  public  money  to  bring 
it  to  the  test  of  an  experiment.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  a 
really  eligible  candidate  becomes,  when  admitted  a  student  in  our  best 
training  colleges,  by  a  process  in  which  there  are  very  few  instances  of 
failure,  a  school-master  capable  of  realizing  all  that  we  hope  from  him. 
Considering  that  the  faith  of  the  public  in  education  hangs  upon  the  fruit 
of  these  colleges,  not  less  than  the  success  of  each  individual  school-master 
in  the  sphere  of  action  particularly  assigned  to  him,  it  would  be  fo0f  to 
measure  the  services  of  such  a  man  for  the  public  welfare  by  the  40/. 
or  50/.  of  thd  public  money  which  may  have  been  expended  in  educating  him. 

My  Report  to  your  Lordships  on  this  institution  would  not  convey  to  you 
a  just  impression  of  it,  did  it  not  bear  testimony  to  the  very  arduous  char- 
acter of  the  labors  of  the  two  gentlemen — ^the  Principal  and  the  Yice- 
Principal^-on  whom  the  entire  management  of  it  devolves.  Besides  that 
general  supervision  which  the  Principal  exercises  over  it  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, its  whole  correspondence  is  intrusted  to  him,  and  he  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  teaching  of  the  students,  not  only  during  the  hours  devoted  to 
study,  but  whilst  they  are  engaged  in  their  industrial  occupations.  If  to 
these,  his  ordinary  labors,  be  added  those  with  which  for  the  last  two  years 
he  has  been  charged  in  superintending  the  building  operations  which  have 
been  going  on  at  the  model  school-room  and  the  chapel,  it  will,  I  think,  be 
felt  that  claims  are  made  upon  his  services  which  are  incompatible  with 
his  own  health  and  with  the  best  interests  of  the  institution. 

The  Model  School. — ^The  second  week  of  my  inspection  I  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  the  model  school. 
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One  hundred  and  sixty-three  boyg  were  present  on  the  day  of  my  exam- 
ination. These  children,  like  those  of  every  other  model  school  which  I 
hare  yisited,  appear  to  belong  to  a  grade  in  society  removed  a  little  above 
that  from  which  the  children  who  usually  attend  National  Schools  are 
drawn.  They  attend  with  remarkable  regularity,  the  average  number  of 
absentees  during  a  period  of  six  months,  except  by  reason  of  sickness  or 
with  leave,  being  only  one  daily. 

The  school  is  held  in  hi^  and  well  deserved  estimation  by  the  parents, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  under  the  influence  of  that  estimation,  they  are 
prepared  to  make  those  sacrifices  of  the  occasional  services  of  their  chil- 
dren, lest  they  should  lose  their  learning,  which  in  other  schools  they  will 
not  make.  The  irregularity  of  the  attendance  of  the  children  of  National 
Schools,  I  find  to  be  every  where  alleged  as  an  obstacle  fatal  to  all  the 
hopes  of  education.    Here  that  obstacle  is  removed. 

I  have  appended  to  this  Report  a  copy  of  the  note  which  is  addressed  to 
the  parents  of  a  child  absent  without  leave.  This  note  forms  one  part  of 
the  page  of  a  book,  resembling  a  cheque  book,  from  which  it  is  torn ;  a 
record  of  the  notice  being  preserved  on  the  other  part.  The  arrangement 
is  exceedingly  convenient  in  practice,  and  might  be  introduced  generally 
in  National  Schools  with  advantage.f 

The  discipline  is  admirable,  it  is  maintained  apparently  with  great  ease, 
and  afibrds  the  evidence  of  a  subordination,  influenced  by  moral  causes, 
and  cheerfully  yielded.  So  far  as  this  is  apparent  in  the  order  and  regu- 
larity of  the  school,  it  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  school  songs  which 
accompany  all  the  changes  of  the  classes,  and  which  the  children  sing  as 
they  assemble  and  when  they  leave. 

The  singing  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  its  character  is  maintained  ap- 
parently with  very  little  efibrt,  and  the  sacrifice  of  very  little  time. 

Accustomed  to  oral  instruction  on  the  gallery,  the  children  exhibit  great 
power  of  attention,  much  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  greater  resources 
of  language  than  I  am  accustomed  to  find  in  schools  of  this  class.  They 
appear  to  be  interested  in  what  they  are  taught,  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
learning,  and  to  take  a  pleasure  in  it.  That  listlessness  of  manner  and 
dreaminess  so  intimately  associated  in  the  mind  of  an  inspector  with  the 
aspect  of  an  elementary  school,  had  certainly  no  place  here  on  the  days  of 
my  inspection.  The  children  not  less  than  their  teachers,  seemed  to  be  in 
earnest  in  the  business  of  the  school,  and  the  fervor  and  vivacity  apparent 
on  the  one  part,  is  at  least  commensurate  with  the  zeal  and  ability  exhibi- 
ted%n  the  other. 

So  far  as  this  school,  taught  exclusively  by  the  students  of  t&e  college, 
may  be  taken  as  affording  direct  evidence  of  the  skill  they  attain  in  the 
art  of  teaching,  no  other  than  a  favorable  estimate  can  be  formed  of  it. 
The  notes  in  which  I  have  recorded  the  impressions  which  I  derived  from 
the  opportunity  afibrded  me  of  being  present  at  a  lesson  delivered  by  each 
student,  do  not  however  bear  an  unqualified  testimony  to  this  fact. 

Amongst  them  were  some  excellent  teachers,  earnest,  vigorous,  well 
instructed,  and  efficient,  but  there  were  others,  wanting  not  only  in  the  pe- 
culiar and  professional  qualifications  of  a  teacher,  but  themselves  very 
imperfectly  educated.  If  I  might  be  allowed  a  general  criticism,  it  would 
be  that  the  students  whom  I  saw  teach  were  not  acquainted  to  the  extent 
that  might  have  been  expected  with  the  best  methods  of  simplifying  the 
primary  elements  of  instruction.  I  doubt  whether  these  had  ever  been 
made  the  subject  of  study  with  them.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any  in- 
dependent power  to  present  the  knowledge  they  themselves  possessed  under 
that  form  in  which  it  is  best  adapted  to  the  intelligence  of  children,  or  of 
any  systematic  instruction  directed  to  that  ol>ject,  or  indeed  of  any  due 
appreciation  of  its  importance  to  the  success  of  elementary  instruction. 


Xn.  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

VOB  TOM 

TRAINING  OF  FEMALE  TEACHERS  IN  ENGLAND. 


Besides  the  Normal  School  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  and 
Javenile  School  Society  already  described,  which  is  mGiinly  devoted  to 
the  training  of  female  teachers  for  a  class  of  schools  for  which  females 
are  pre-eminently  fitted  by  nature,  there  was  established,  in  1842,  at 
Whiteland,  Chelsea,  by  the  National  Society,  an  "Institution  for  the 
Training  of  Schoolmistresses."  Since  its  establishment  93  pupils  have 
been  sent  out  as  teachers,  of  which  number  82  were  in  charge  of  schools 
in  1848.  It  has  already  been  instrumental,  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspector  of  Schools,  Rev.  F.  Watkins,  in  rearing  the  standard  of  attain- 
ments of  the  schoolmistresses,  and  elevating  their  social  position.  The 
course  of  instruction,  as  presented  in  his  Report  to  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  for  1848,  extends  through  two  years,  but  does  not 
embrace  any  peculiau*  features  as  to  subjects  or  methods,  except  as  to 
the  industrial  employment  of  the  pupils.  In  the  printed  Regulations  fi>r 
the  admission  of  pupils,  it  is  said: 

"  Their  attention  will  not  be  confined  to  the  studies  of  the  school-room. 
Whatever  skill  or  knowledge  may  be  of  use  in  a  poor  man's  family,  either 
to  increase  the  comforts  of  his  firesidCi  to  assist  in  hringing  up  his  children, 
or  to  prepare  his  daaghters  to  gain,  in  whatever  capacity,  a  respectable 
livelihood,  this  will  be  diligently  imparted.  For  this  purpose  they  are  care- 
fully instructed  in  the  art  or  plam  needlework,  knitting,  marking,  daming,  dec. 
To  give  them  practice  and  experience  in  this  department,  they  are  expected  to 
cat  out  and  make  up  the  various  articles  of  clotning  secured  to  the  poor  chil- 
dren of  the  schools  b^  their  clothing  clubs.  The  pupils  are  also  required  to  cut 
out  and  make  up  their  own  clothes,  as  well  as  to  undertake  all  other  plain  nee- 
dlework which  may  be  sent  to  the  Institution.  The  teachers  are  practiced  in 
the  art  of  setting  needlework  for  children,  by  preparing  the  work  for  the  differ* 
ent  classes  in  the  school.  The  pupils  have  also  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
themselves  useful  in  the  laundry." 

The  Inspector  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  previous  education 
of  some  of  the  pupil  teachers  of  the  institution. 

*<  It  must  be  said,  that  some  of  them  are  exceedingly  ignorant,  being  unable 
to  work  the  four  simple  rules  of  arithmetic  correctly,  possessing  little  knowl- 
edge either  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  altogether  unskilled  in  geography, 
grammar,  or  English  histoxy,  and  utterly  unable  to  spell  words  of  the  most  com- 
mon occurrence.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  tliis  state  of  ignorance  is 
not  owing  to  any  want  of  sufficient  instruction  in  the  training  school,  but  to  the 
deplorable  neglect  of  sound  elementary  education  in  the  families  of  those  who 
are  raised  a  liule  above  the  poorest  class.  It  is  from  these  families  that  the 
majority,  I  am  told,  of  the  young  women  in  training  are  drawn.  They  have 
been  edfucated,  (if  it  be  not  misusing  the  term,)  at  *  private  boarding-schools.' 
A  little  external  dressing  has  been  ^ven  to  them,  but  rarely  any  internal  cul- 
mre.  They  have  been  taught  some  fancy  needlework,  and  to  write  in  a  run- 
ning hand;  they  can  read  fluently,  but  not  with  expression ;  they  have  learned 
by  heart  passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  a  few  hymns,  and  other  pieces  of  poetry, 
pat  have  seldom  been  directed  to  their  meaning.    On  such  material  it  is  dim- 
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colt  for  the  most  skillful  teacher  of  a  training  school  to  work  with  any  effect 
She  mast  carefully  pull  down  before  she  begin  to  build  up  anv  stnictore  on 
such  an  unsteady  foundation;  she  must,  indeed,  lay  a  newlounaation  on  dif 
ferent  principles,  and  with  a  careful  hand.  It  is,  therefore,  hardly  fair  to  expect 
great  results  from  the  examination  of  pupils  in  the  training  colleges  for  mis- 
tresses, until  they  shall  have  received  a  more  sound  elementary  education,  and 
a  longer  period  of  training  than  two  years  shall  have  been  allotted  to  them." 

There  exists  also  at  Salisbury  a  similar  seminary,  styled  the  "  Sails- 
bury  Diocesan  Institute  for  the  Training  of  Schoolmistresses."  The 
institution  was  opened  in  1841,  and  has  been  since  maintained  by  dona- 
tions and  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  about  £500  a  year,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  sufficient  supply  of  ^'  well-educated,  right-minded,  and 
thoroughly-trained  young  women  for  the  schools  of  the  diocese.''  Up  to 
1848,  only  58  had  left  the  institution  to  take  schools.  The  following  ex- 
tract touches  a  most  important  point  of  inquiry  before  admitting  pupils 
to  a  Normal  School — and  especially  female  pupils.  In  the  Eighth  Re- 
port of  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  it  is  stated : 

"  Since  the  beginning  of  1846  two  of  the  pupils  died,  and  five  have  shown 
such  symptoms  of  weak  constitutions  as  to  give  no  reasonable  hope  that  they 
can  ever  undertake  the  anxious  and  trying  duties  of  schoolmistresses.  The 
Committee  are  very  earnest  in  pressing  tnis  point  upon  the  consciences  of  those 
who  give  or  sign  certificates  with  too  much  facility ;  and  they  say  most  truly, 
that,  though  it  is  not  an  uncommon  opinion  that  tne  work  of  a  schoolmistress 
may  be  tmdertaken  by  those  whose  constitution  unfits  them  for  other  more  ac- 
tive employments,  the  truth  is,  that  the  drain  upon  the  constitution  and  spirits 
of  a  schoolmistress  is  very  great,  and  none  but  those  whose  lungs  are  quite 
healthy,  and  whose  constitution  is  in  all  respects  good,  can  discharge  its  duties 
with  any  comfort,  or  for  any  length  oi  time.^' 

The  Inspector,  in  the  Report  of  his  visit  to  the  school  in  1848,  observes : 

"  Jt  appears  to  me,  that  at  present  the  domestic  employments  of  the  pupils, 
if  not  too  much  of  a  servile,  are  too  little  of  an  instructive,  economical  cnarac- 
ter.  It  is  said,  and  doubtless  with  great  truth,  that  occasional  employment  in 
even  such  works  as  scrubbing,  cleaning  shoes,  &c.,  has  a  beneficial  tendency 
in  correcting  faults  of  vanity,  indolence,  &c.,  and  in  giving  a  practical  lesson 
of  humility  ;  and  I  should  oe  far  from  wishing  to  abolish  it.  Indeed,  I  hold 
it  to  be  of  great  importance  to  employ  the  pujpils  in  works  that  tend  to  increase 
their  sympathy  with  the  poor.  But  surely  it  is  of  not  less  importance  that 
young  women  mtended  for  a  really  liberal  profession  should  have  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  the  cost  of  materials,  the  best  and  cheapest  modes '  of  pre- 
paring them,  and  the  comparative  expense  of  various  modes  of  housekeeping ; 
and  so  of  acquiring  experience  which  will  be  available  to  them,  both  in  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs,  and  in  conversing  with  the  parents  of  their 
pupils,  who  will  be  glad  to  consult  them  if  they  mid  them  practical  guides. 
With  well-arranged  offices,  under  the  superintencience  of  the  mistress  or  a  good 
assistant,  the  elder  girls  might  profitably  devote  some  portion  of  their  time  to 
these  matters,  and  might  connect  them  with  their  siuaies,  both  by  composing 
essays  on  subjects  of  domestic  economy,  and  by  keeping  the  accounts  of  the 
establishment  upon  the  most  approved  system.*' 

In  1858  there  were  twelve  training  colleges  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  England,  viz.,  Bishop's  Stratford,  Brighton,  Bristol  and  Glou- 
cester, Cheltenham,  Derby,  Home  and  Colonial,  Norwich,  Salisbury, 
Truro,  Warrington,  Whitelands,  and  York  and  Ripen,  in  which  792 
females  were  under  instruction  and  training  for  school  mistresses.  These 
colleges  had  educated  up  to  the  close  of  that  year  nearly  5,000  teachers, 
and  were  graduating,  on  an  average,  863  yearly.  Special  instruction  in 
Domestic  Economy  is  part  of  the  course,  with  a  view  to  its  introduction 
into  all  national  schools  for  girls. 
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STLLABUi    or  A     CoOWil    OF    LlOTUKBS  ON    EDUCATION;     ITS  PftlNCIPLEl    AND 

Practice,  by  Wiluam  Kniorton,  Propsssor  or  thk  Art  or  Tkacuino  in 
THS  Wbitbland  Training  School  roR  MiBTREassB. 

I. — 7^  PrindpUB  or  Theory  of  Education, 

EdacatioD  a  tdence  and  an  art — a  science,  inasmuch  as  it  investigates  the  principles 
upon  which  tuition  is,  or  ought  to  be,  conducted ;  en  art  in  affording  rules  for  its  con* 
duct  and  putting  them  into  practice  ;  object  of  education  in  its  highest  and  widest  sig- 
nification ;  the  etymology  of  the  word  referred  to ;  the  human  being  a  religious  and 
moral,  an  intellectual,  and  a  physical  animal ;  education  therefore  threefold,  of  the  body, 
the  mind,  and  the  soul  or  spirit ;  their  relative  importance ;  the  end  of  man's  existence 
on  earth,  not  his  happiness  or  gratification,  but  performance  of  duty ;  this  brings  with 
it  the  truest  happiness ;  our  duty  threefold  also,  (i.)  All  attempts  to  form  a  moral 
being  without  the  aid  and  influence  of  religion  hitherto  unsuccessful — ^history  convinces 
us  of  this  fact ;  warranted  in  concluding  religion  and  moralitv  inseparable ;  how  the  re- 
li^ous  and  morel  powers  are  to  be  cmtiyated ;  the  Bible  the  rule  of  faith ;  how  the 
Bible,  and  its  auxiliary  to  the  ignorant  mind,  the  Catechism,  are  to  be  taught,  a  ques- 
tion for  practical  education.  (2.)  The  intellectual  nature  of  man  ;  necessity  of  its  cul- 
tivation if  man  is  to  fill  properly  the  sphere  allotted  to  him  on  earth ;  constant  necessity 
for  the  exercise  of  the  intellect  in  tne  daily  affaira  of  life ;  advantages  of  its  cultiva- 
tion—disadvantages of  its  neglect ;  different  powere  of  the  mind  all  useful  in  different 
wa^s ;  attention,  association  of  ideas,  conception,  abstraction,  imagination,  and  reason 
or  judgment,  all  to  be  cultivated  harmoniously ;  evils  of  allowing  one  faculty  undivided 
sway ;  qualities  which  constitute  a  well-regulated  mind,  a  habit  of  attention,  a  power 
of  regulating  the  succession  of  thoughts,  mental  activity,  habits  of  reflection  and  asso- 
ciation, proper  relation  of  objects  of  purauit,  government  of  the  imagination,  culture* 
and  regulation  of  the  judgment,  proper  moral  feeling.  (3.)  The  physical  nature  of 
man ;  necessity  of  knowing  something  of  it ;  evils  of  neglecting  its  development ; 
benefits  of  health,  vigor,  and  bodily  activity  to  all ;  caution  not  to  make  to  much  of  it. 

II.— 7%e  PreuOice  of  EducaHon. 

1.  The  school-room — its  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  education  the  primary  consider- 
ation ;  the  infant  school-room — its  gallenr,  dimensions,  construction,  and  convenient 
disposition  in  the  room ;  uses  of  infant  gallery ;  the  blackboard  or  large  slate,  pictures, 
card-stands ;  should  books  be  used  in  the  infant  school  ?  Yea,  but  for  the  highest  class 
only ;  smaller  boards  or  slates  for  classes.  Juveiule  sohool-room — ^importance  of  a  gal- 
lery ;  utility  of  parallel  desks  for  classes— those  of  the  National  Society  excellent ;  each 
row  of  seats  should  differ  in  height ;  general  arrangement  of  classes  to  suit  the  room  ; 
for  both  schools  a  play-ground  necessary ;  its  importance  in  moral  training ;  "  the  uncov- 
ered school-room ;"  now  it  should  be  used ;  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  covered 
and  uncovered  school-room  to  be  attended  to ;  influence  of  this  upon  the  children's 
character;  ventilation;  temperature.  The  class-room — necessity  of  it  in  a  large 
school ;  its  arrangement  and  most  convenient  position. 

2.  The  PunUe. — Evils  of  grown-up  children  in  infant  schools ;  sympathy  of  numbera ; 
influence  of  tnis  principle  in  the  scnool  and  in  the  world;  examples — Bacon's  *'  Idols 
of  the  Forum ;"  tne  result  of  want  of  attention  to  this  principle,  and  neglect  of  its  cul- 
tivation in  education  ;  advantages  likely  to  be  derived  by  both  sexes  from  their  ming- 
ling in  schools ;  evils  to  be  guarded  against  in  schools  for  girls  alone  ;  power  of  the 
^Teiy  vastly  increased  in  the  mixed  scnool ;  its  power  of  condemnation,  and  its  utility 
in  inflicting  severe  punishment  on  an  individual  offender ;  different  method  of  treatment 
to  be  adopted  with  town  and  country  children ;  object  in  the  town  to  turn  the  mental 
activity,  the  **  sharpness,"  to  proper  account,  and  direct  it  to  proper  objects  of  purauit ; 
in  the  country  to  oevelop  the  open  unsuspecting  character  and  increase  the  mental 
acuteness  by  judicious  training ;  diffetonce  between  training  and  teaching. 

3.  The  3>acAer.— Mental  qualities  and  habits  of  thought  most  valuable  for  the 
teacher ;  pietjr,  patience,  perseverance,  and  a  s^patli^  with  children  to  be  cultivated 
assiduously ;  impartiality  or  freedom  from  injustice  indispensable  to  form  a  really  good 
teacher ;  activity  of  mind  and  body  essential ;  immense  influence  exercised  by  the 
teacher  on  the  pupil-teachera  and  scbolan ;  good  example  better  than  good  precepts ; 
importance  of  attention  in  minute  mattera  to  the  rules  of  the  school ;  discipline  thus 
inculcated  and  enforced — "  Let  all  thinKS  be  done  decently  and  in  order;"  attention  to 
trifles  necessary ;  time  often  wasted  ;  danger  of  being  puffed  up  with  pride ;  necessity 
of  humility ;  impossibility  of  those  succeeding  who  take  no  interest  in  the  work  ;  hap- 
piness of  managing  a  well-kept  improving  school ;  impression  respectiiig  the  misery  of 
school-keeping  quite  erroneous ;  dress  should  be  cleanly,  neat,  and  simple. 

4.  OrganizaUon  of  the  SchooL — Superiority  of  popil-teachera  to  monitora ;  pupil-teach 
era  may  be  taught  much  with  the  highest  clsss  in  simultaneous  lessons ;  evils  produced 
by  neglect  of  th«  school  in  order  to  devote  too  much  time  and  labor  to  pupil-teachera ; 
advantages  of  a  good  classification  ;  evils  of  maintaining  the  same  dassincation  in  all 
subjects ;  those  quick  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  reading  often  dull  in  arithmetic ; 
necessity  therefore  of  all  working  arithmetic  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  admit  of  a 
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new  classification  for  that  aubject ;  time-tables  not  to  be  lightly  or  hastily  constnictecl 
or  altered ;  adirantages  of  the  classes  passing  saccessiTely  under  the  teacher's  own  eye ; 
difficalties  likely  to  be  encountered  in  opening  a  school;  practical  suggestions fcr  over- 
coming them ;  rales  for  avoiding  waste  of  time. 

5.  Jjiic^iime. — Necessity  of  enforcing  diseipline ;  which  is  the  stronger  motive  to 
obedience,  love  or  fear?  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  answer ;  evil  influence  of 
constant  change  of  rales ;  necessity  of  adhering  to  those  once  established ;  good  effect 
of  early  attention  to  rales  on  the  subsequent  character  of  the  pupils ;  nature  of  punish- 
ment, parental,  legal,  and  vindictive ;  necessity  of  some  punishment  (not  corporal)  to 
enforce  discipline ;  its  nature  and  object  to  be  explained  to  the  children  in  Bible  les- 
sons ;  when  correction  had  recourse  to,  utility  of  referring  to  these  lessons ;  vindictive 
uunishment  disclaimed ;  the  gallery  the  great  instrament  for  severe  punishment ;  may 
be  inflicted  without  meaning  the  offender,  by  reference  to  the  fault  in  a  Bible  lesson ; 
detention  in  school,  except  for  late  attendance,  not  to  be  resorted  to ;  nothing  but  the 
most  imperative  necessity  can  justify  expulsion;  solemnity  which  should  accompany 
it ;  necessity  for  a  thorough  command  of  temper  in  the  teacher ;  difficulties  connected 
with  the  use  of  emulation  as  a  mental  stimulus ;  doubts  with  respect  to  its  being  a 
healthy  one ;  minor  matters  of  discipline  too  frequently  neglected. 

6.  Method  of  TeachinF. — Simultaneous  gallery  lessons  most  advantageously  given  in 
the  way  inculcated  in  the  "  Training  System^  by  Mr.  Stow ;  Bible  lessons  or  lessons 
on  the  Catechism  or  Liturgy  in  the  morning  very  advantageously  ^iven  according  to  this 
method  ;  advantages  of  the  mingling  of  questions  and  ellipses  judiciously  ;  of  **  pictur- 
ing out''  as  a  mental  exercise ;  secular  lessons  in  the  afternoon  similarly ;  rale  not  to 
teU  the  children  what  can  be  drawn  from  them  by  exercising  their  judgment  or  associ- 
ation of  ideas  or  imagination ;  their  mental  powen  thus  cultivated ;  guessing  to  be 
avoided ;  the  lessons  to  be  made  as  interesting  as  possible ;  care  to  be  taken  not  to 
sacrifice  utility  in  the  attempt  to  render  the  lesson  interesting  or  attractive  ;  importance 
of  a  proper  division  of  simultaneous  lessons ;  of  systematic  lessons  on  Holy  Scripture ; 
of  courses  of  lessons  on  scientific  or  other  secular  subjects :  evils  of  want  of  system ;  in 
division  of  lessons  care  to  be  taken  that  the  narrative  comes  first  and  the  application 
subsequently;  reason  of  this;  general  rales  ifor dividing  Bible  lessons;  for  secular; 
method  of  giving  such  lessons  ;  voice,  manner,  enunciation ;  importance  of  the  black- 
board, or  large  slate ;  necessity  of  some  slight  facility  in  sketching  ix>  order  to  be  able 
to  illustrate  the  lesson. 

7.  On  Teaching  Reading. — Synthetic  method  best  in  teaching  to  read  ;  a  simple  word 
presented,  and  its  sound  and  appearance  taught ;  analysis  of  it  subsequently ;  advanta- 
ges and  disadvantages  of  the  phonic  method  of  teaching  the  alphabet ;  no  necessity  to 
begin  with  the  alphabet ;  simultaneous  reading  of  10  or  15  at  a  time  useful,  if  the  teacher 
reads  well ;  danger  of  carrying  this  too  far ;  importance  of  the  teacher  reading  clearly, 
distinctly,  and  calmly ;  simultaneous  method  excellent  in  eradicating  the  propensity  to 
sing,  often  found  in  schools. 

8.  On  Teaching  Ariihmetie, — ^Importance  of  attention  to  first  principles ;  explanations 
of  rules  too  frequently  neglected ;  necessity  of  proper  classification  tor  arithmetic ;  the 
ground-work  of^an  arithmetical  education  its  most  imi>ortant  part ;  necessity  of  atten- 
tion to  elementary  classes ;  different  methods  of  teaching  numeration,  and  the  simple 
rales ;  immense  practical  importance  of  simplicity  in  explanation,  and  clearness  of 
definition ;  mental  arithmetic  should  be  taught  for  its  utility,  not  for  show ;  the  kind  of 
questions  likely  to  be  practically  useful ;  examples. 

0.'  On  Teaching  Oeography. — The  nature  of  maps  to  be  first  explained  and  illustrated 
by  a  ground  plan  of  a  school ;  great  outlines  of  the  country  or  continent  delineated  on 
the  blackboard  useful ;  importance  of  giving  facts  with  names,  and  thus  calling  in  the 
association  of  ideas  to  the  aid  of  the  memory ;  maimers  and  conditions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  different  countries  too  often  neglected ;  the  outlines  of  general  history  may  oe 
advantageously  combined  with  geography ;  a  box  of  sand  of  great  use  in  toaciung  geog- 
raphy in  infsnt  schools. 

10.  On  TeaMtg  Grammar. — ^Interesting  lessons  may  be  given  by  a  judicious  teacher 
on  the  distinctions  between  the  parts  of  speech ;  examples  of  such ;  general  rales  on 
the  illustration  of  each  particular  part;  in  elementary  lessons  on  grammar  the  slates 
should.be  constantly  in  the  children's  hands;  necessity  of  a  very  gradual  progress  in 
the  lessons  on  this  subject ;  absurdity  of  supposing  that  it  can  be  properly  teught  in  a 
very  short  time ;  utility  of  grammatical  analysis ;  composition  to  be  taught  with  gram- 
mar ;  varieties  in  methods  of  parsing  adopted  by  different  authors ;  Latham's  Grammar 
a  very  philosophical  work;  should  be  studied  by  teachers ;  Broomley's  abridgment  of 
it,  useful  as  a  manual. 

U.  On  Teaching  Writing.— Writing  on  slates  maybe  teught  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  a  cmld's  school  life ;  useful  exercise  to  make  them  attempt  the  forms  of 
letters  as  infants ;  strokes  and  such  like  thus  rendered  useless ;  habite  of  order,  neat- 
ness, cleanliness,  and  obedience,  may  be  cultivated  in  teaching  writing ;  in  advanced 
classes  all  should  commence  to  write  each  individual  line  at  the  same  time ;  a  second 
line  should  not  be  commenced  till  the  first  has  been  inspected ;  reason  of  this  nile ; 
writing  from  dictotion  the  best  method  of  teaching  spelling;  composition,  as  combined 
nth  grammar  lessons,  also  teaches  writing  and  spelling. 
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FOR  COLLECTIVE  OE  GALLBET  TEACHING. 


Notes  of  Lessons,  or  the  orderly  preparation  and  arrangement 
of  the  material  for  a  Collective  or  Gallery  Lesson,  is  now  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  school-keeping  in  the  best  schools  of 
Great  Britain.  Its  introduction  first  into  Infant  Schools,  and  subse- 
quently into  Elementary  Schools  of  every  grade,  is  gradually  revolu- 
tionizing both  the  subject  matter  of  lessons  and  the  manner  of  giving 
them.  It  has  given  a  practical  importance  to  the  discussion  of 
method,  which,'till  recently,  was  scarcely  recognized  in  the  pedagogical 
literature  of  England.  The  following  hints  and  sketches  are  selected 
as  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  the  teacher  may  prepare  his 
notes  for  a  Collective  Lesson : — 

THIS  PALU  TREE. 
It  wned  not  through  ao  Eastern  sky, 
Beaide  a  fount  of  Araby  ; 
It  waa  wA. fanned  by  Southern  breeze 
In  aooie  green  Me  of  Indian  aeaa ; 
Nor  did  Us  graceful  ehadow  sleep, 
O'er  stream  of  J^ric  lone  and  deep.— Mbs.  Hskavb. 
• 

AnaLym, 

1.  Show  that  pa2m  is  blamed  from  the  likeness  of  its  leaves  to  a  man's  hand. 
The  word  date  is  connected  with  dactyU,  a  finger,  from  the  shape  of  ihsX  fruit 

2.  Eastern^  same  as  Orienial — WesUm^  OcddenUd. 

3.  Araby,  Indian  isles,  and  AJric  are  the  native  lands  or  JuiMais  of  the  palm. 
It  is  here  exotic— there,  indigenoua, 

4.  Waved  ejid  fanned  imply  gentle  winds;  while  sleeping  of  the  shadow  im- 
plies a  calm. 

5.  Cfreen,  Saxon  word  for  verdant — "the  green"  shows  it  a  noun;  here  it  is 
an  adjective. 

6.  Ule  is  the  same  as  Gtelic  Inch  or  Innis  in  Inchkeith,  Innismore ;  also  same 
as  iaUmdy  from  Latin  insvla.    Islet  a  duninutive,  meanmg  a  little  isle. 

7.  Lone  tells  that  some  parts  are  hut  thmly  peopled. 

8.  Connect  shadow  with  shade;  southern,  south — ful,  full — stream,  streamlet 
—fount,  fountain — &xi,  fanners — ^Afric  and  African — showing  the  force  of  tlie 
terminations. 

PENS. 

/.  Ancieni  Fens, 

Pens,  in  olden  times,  were  of  two  kinds,  iron  styles  and  the  reed^ — tlie  former 

was  chiefly  used  for  writing  on  waxed  tables,  the  latter  for  writing  on  papyrus 

with  a  fluid  ink.    The  reed  in  size  resembled  a  small  round  cane  or  swan's  quill. 

They  were  obtained  from  Egypt,  Cairo  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Armenia.    Reeds 
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may  be  obtained  around  the  Persian  Gulfj  fh>m  whence  numbers  iire  sent  to  the 
east,  where  they  are  cut  and  buried  under  dung-hills,  till  they  become  of  a  black 
and  yellow  oolor.  When  ready  for  use  they  are  hard,  the  pUh  in  the  insido 
having  been  dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the  earth,  so  as  to  be  easily  extracted,  and 
so  permit  the  ink  to  ascend  the  barrel  The  Arabs  use  reed  pens,  as  they  are 
better  than  either  quill  or  steel  pens,  for  the  formation  of  their  letters. 

1.  Quill  pens,  as  their  name  implies,  are  made  from  quills  got  from  the  goose, 
swan,  crow,  and  sometimes  from  the  ostrich  and  turkey;  these  pens  are  not  in 
so  much  demand  as  they  were  formerly.  The  countries  torn  which  we  get 
quills,  are  Russia,  Poland,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  When  quills  were 
in  good  demand,  England  obtained  27,000,000  of  quills  in  one  year  from  St 
Petersburgh.  Each  wing  produces  y£fe  quills,  each  goose  m  one  year  produces 
koeniy  quills,  (because  pulled  twice.)    The  second  and  third  quills  are  the  best 

2.  Quills,  when  pulled,  are  covered  with  a  membrane  (soft  substance,)  are  also 
soft  from  the  oil  which  they  contain,  have  likewise  a  soft  membrane  inside  the 
barrel.  By  putting  the  quills  into  hot  sand  the  outer  membrane  cracks  and  is 
scraped  off  with  a  sharp  scraper,  the  inner  membrane  dries  up,. and  can  be  easily 
drawn  out,  and  the  oily  part  is  also  dried  up,  and  the  quills  are  hard  and  trans- 
parent By  being  put  into  boiling  water  they  are  rendered  still  harder,  and  are 
ready  for  sending  off.  They  are  tied  up  in  small  bundles  and  sent  to  stationers, 
who  sell  them  to  those  who  wish  to  use  them.  The  end  of  the  barrel  is  then 
cut  off,  and  the  barrel  is  split  up  by  a  knife,  making  each  side  which  forms  the 
pen  of  an  equal  length. 

Some  quill  pens  are  made  in  the  same  shape  as  steel  pens,  viz.,  the  barrel  of 
the  quill  is  split  into  two  parts,  which  are  fixed  in  a  groove,  the  edges  are  theo 
smoothed  with  a  plane,  each  part  is  then  cut  up  into  three  or  four  smaller  parts, 
which  are  put  into  a  small  cutting  press.  The  knife  then  makes  them  ready  foi 
use.  The  ends  of  some  of  these  pens  are  tipped  with  gold,  diver,  horn,  ^.,  to 
make  them  more  durable. 

II.  Modem  Pens. 

1.  The  pens  chiefly  in  use  in  this  country  since  1803  (when  Mr.  Wise  made 
steel  pens  which  were  fixed  in  bone  cases,  so  as  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket,)  are 
steel  pens.  The  first  kind  of  steel  pens  were  very  costly  and  did  not  become 
very  general  Mr.  Gillott  of  Birmingham  improved  them  by  using  better  steel, 
thinnef  and  more  elastic,  the  slit  was  made  shorter,  and  the  finish  and  quality 
of  the  pen  was  altogether  superior.  A  gross  of  this  last  kind  cost  little  more 
than  one  single  pen  of  the  former.  Messrs.  Gillott  and  Perry  brought  the  first 
kind  of  steel  pen  to  its  present  form  and  make.  Other  kinds  of  pens  were  made, 
as  the  oblique  and  three  nibbed  sUipens;  but  these  are  not  now  in  use. 

2.  The  steel  for  making  pens  is  rolled  at  Sheffield  into  thin  plates;  these  are 
cut  into  slips /our  inches  broad,  and  Ihree  feet  long,  and  heated;  the  scales  are 
removed  by  being  placed  in  oil  of  vitrei;  the  strips  are  rolled  again  to  theu*  pro- 
per thickness.  Girls  are  employed  to  cut  the  strips  into  small  pieces  called  Hanks 
orflcUSf  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  steel  The  hole  at  the  end  of  the 
slit  is  then  pierced  and  the  pen  smoothed,  after  which  the  blanks  are  again 
heated  and  tlie  maker's  name  stamped  on  them,  (the  blanks  still  being  flat) 
They  are  passed  to  men  who  make  them  concave  for  nib  pens,  and  form  the 
barrel  for  barrel  pens,  by  means  of  a  small  press ;  they  are  then  put  into  a  muffle, 
and  heated  red  hot,  and  then  cooled  in  oil,  which  is  removed  by  bemg  moved 
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about  in  a  tin-plate  barrel  They  are  next  tempered  and  tlien  placed  in  a  re- 
volving cylinder  with  sand,  in  order  to  brighten  them.  The  nib  is  next  ground 
with  great  rapidity  by  a  little  girl  who  picks  up  each  pen  by  small  plyers,  and 
finishes  them  by  a  touch  on  a  wheel  of  emery.  The  slU  is  next  made  by  a 
small  chisel  upon  the  bed  of  a  press  which  has  a  chisel  corresponding  with  the 
other.  The  pens  are  then  colored  brown  or  blue  by  placing  them  in  a  revolving 
metal  cylinder,  over  a  charcoal  stove.  The  pens  are  made  brilUant  by  bemg 
placed  in  a  solution  of  lac  in  napffuL    Pens  are  made  at  Birmingham. 

ftOAOS. 

77^8  Les9on  is  intended  far  the  upper  classes  in  an  Elementary  Sclioolj  containing 

boys  from  12  to  14  years  old, 

IKTHODUCTION. 

"Picture  out*'  a  desert  scene. — ^An  Eastern  Ckiroivan  roaming  over  the  thirsty 
plain  (aided  by  the  patient  cameL)  Notice  diflScuIty  and  danger  of  such  a 
journey  (from  shifting  of  sand,)  traces  soon  invisible  (guideA  as  on  sea  only 
by  sun  and  stars.)  Supposing  the  nature  of  the  country  admitted,  how  could 
these  dangers  be  avoided?    (By  road  making,) 

I.  BISTORT. 

At  first,  fore&thers  in  Asia  Minor  content  to  ramble  over  plains  on  caTnets  (no 
beaten  path.)  In  more  fertile  dimes  obliged  to  cui  narrow  paths  (tiirough  woodsj 
over  motmtains^)  Ac  As  traffic  increased  (these  made  wider  and  more  durable.) 
About  this  time  the  Baln/lonianSj  Egyptians^  and  CartJiaginians  had  much  im- 
proved. These  latter  instructed  the  Bomans,  whose  roads  in  time  became 
superior  to  any.    They  built, 

a.  Military  roads,  devoted  exclusively  to  State  purposes  (principally  for  the 
soldiery.) 

b.  Cohmbbcial  roads;  distinct  from  the  former  (devoted  to  trade  and  com- 
merce.) • 

c.  Bte-roads,  or  branches  from  the  main  or  principal  roads. 

Aiber  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  it  was  intersected  by  roads,  or 
streets,  as  they  termed  them,  (such  as  Watling  street,  Akerma  street,  &c.) 

Some  of  our  roads  are  founded  on  the  old  Roman  Works  (especially  in  Kent, 
Middlesex,  Bucks,  Lincoln,  and  Northumberland.) 

Recapitulation. — Here  all  the  words  in  italics  should  be  entered  on  the  black- 
board, a  map  referred  to,  and  gpreat  attention  given  to  spelling  the  words  in 
capitals.    Etymology  of  street,  invisible^  durable. 

II.  CONSTRUCTION. 

Roman  roads,  straight,  leading  direct  from  station  to  station  (taking  nearest 
route — ^used  in  their  construction  Roman  cement  and  pieces  of  granite — (this  very 
durable)  one  now  at  Lyons,  600  years  old,  in  excellent  condition. 

In  England  circtUUms  (thus  joining  towns  that  woidd  otherwise  be  remote 
from  the  comj^ebcial  world.)  Improved  by  McAdam  and  Tdford,  who  cut 
stones  to  weight  of  6  oz.  each,  used  no  cement,  but  formed  solid  mass  of  itself. 

London  streets  excellently  paved  in  some  parts  with  Aberdeen  granite.  Com- 
mercial road  from  TVhitechapel  to  West  India  Docks,  one  of  the  finest  in  England. 
Most  durable  from  King  William  street  to  London  Bridge.    Ck)st  of,  £2,000. 

Wood  has  been  given  a  trial  (but  in  wet  weather,  and  especially  during  frost 
is  too  slippery  to  come  into  general  use.)  Reason  why  wood  adopted  (to  dimin- 
ish the  noise.)  gir 
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In  moflt  countries  roads  are  formed  by  the  Government  ^n  England  by  the  , 
people,)  a  consequence,  (more  numerous  and  regularly  attended  to.) 

BeeapitulcUum.'^See  last  note  on  Recapitulation.     The  words  ^^  circuitous," 

"station,"  "diminish,"  should  be  partictdarly  noticed,  as  to  their  meaning, 

orOioffraphyj  and  etymology. 

m.  uns. 

£ndeay<Nr  to  draw  from  the  daas  that  blood  i»  earried  over  (he  body  by  the 
\'£iNS  and  ARTEBIBS.  CompaTO  these  with  the  roada  of  a  oouniry;  and  trade^ 
learning,  and  ciyilizatiok  with  the  blood.  (They  render  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  far  more  acoeaaible  than  they  would  otherwise  be,  just  aa  the  Bomaiis  in 
Britain. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  AUied  ArmieB  in  the  CWmeo— transport  of 
material  from  Baiaklava  to  "the  Btghtt^^  since  the  improvements  in  the  roads. 

BecapitulaiUm, — Etymologies— arteries,  civilisation,  aooessble,  transport 

y.  B.—{h)  fte  words  enclosed  in  parenthesis  ()  are  those  to  be  drawn  from 
the  class — others  to  be  taught 

(2.)  Words  in  italics  are  those  to  be  written  on  the  blackboard,  so  as  to  present 
to  the  dass  an  outline  of  the  whole. 

(3.)  Words  in  capitals  are  prindpaUy  characteristic,  and  should  be  spelt  indi- 
vidually and  simultaneously. 

BLACKBOARD  OUTUMS.— ROADS. 

Introduction. — Eastern,  Caravan  roaming  on  plain — ^trades  invisible — danger — 
avoided  by  roads  (if  possible  to  make  them.) 

I.  History. — At  first  content  to  ramble  on  plains— camels — no  path.  Fertile 
climes— narrow  path;  traffic  increases,  wider  and  more  durable.  Babylonians, 
Carthaginians,  Romans.    Military,  Commercial,  and  Bye  roads. 

II.  Constntdion. — Roman  roads— cement  and  granite — straight :  English  roads 
—circuitous — McAdam  and  Telford — London  streets — .Aerdeen  grranite — 
wood — too  slippery— diminish  noise. 

III.  Use$. — Roads  of  countries  similar  to  veins  and  arteries  of  human  body — 
conveying  learning  and  dvilization — inhabitants  accessible— armies  in  Crimea — 
Baiaklava  and  Eights. 

WEERLT  EXPENDITURE  OF  A  LABOEINO  MAN — FOOD. 

[The  following  Notes  of  a  Lesson  gained  one  of  the  prizes  offered  to  the 
students  at  Whitelands,  by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts.] 

/.  General  Introduction  of  the  Subject. 
The  children  will  be  told  to  picture  to  themselves  a  cottage  in  the  countiy 
(liancashire)  surrounded  by  a  garden,  and  inhabited  by  a  poor  laborer,  whose 
family  consists  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  four  chUdren.  The  eldesi  girl  assists 
her  mother  and  nurses  the  baby.  The  two  boys  attend  school  The  fether's 
weekly  wages  are  12*.  The  mother  earns  28.  6d  a  week  by  going  to  wash  and 
clean  at  the  neigboring  squire's.  The  eldest  boy  earns  2d.  a  week  by  fetching 
the  squire's  letters  from  the  post  The  children  will  then  mention  the  probable 
produce  of  the  garden,  which  ought  to  afford  sufficient  vegetables  for  home 
consumption.  The  rent  is  paid  from  the  extra  wages  obtained  in  harvest  and 
hay  seasons.  The  laborer  keeps  a  pig,  the  original  cost  of  which  was  18s. 
During  the  summer  the  pig  feeds  upon  the  refuse  of  the  garden,  the  wash  from 
the  squire's,  and  acorns  from  the  wood.    In  the  winter  on  barley  m^  && 
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• 

When  killed,  the  prime  parte  are  sold,  and  bring  in  weekly  44.  gain,  besides 

discharging  the  previous  cost,  I85.,  and  the  £2  for  fattening.    The  remainder 

of  the  pork  is  kept  for  food.    The  laborer's  weekly  income  is  therefore  15«.  in  alL 

II.  The  WadUy  Expenditmre  in  Food^  Ac 

2}  pecks  of  flour, 5^.8(2. 

2  lbs.  of  fresh  meat, 1  0 

Teart, 0  ij 

2  oz.  of  tea, 0  6 

lib.  of  sugar, 0  4 

1  pint  of  milk  a  day, 0  7 

1      "      oatmeal, 0  1 

1  lb.  of  butter, 1  0 

1     "     cheese, 0  6 

1    "     rice, 0  2 

1  pint  of  peas, 0  2 

Pepper,  salt^  &a, 0  1 

\  lb.  of  soap, 0  3 

\    "      candles, 0  3 

1  cwt  of  coals  (Lancashire,) 0  8 

Sick  dub, 0  1 

Schooling  for  the  two  boys, 0  3 

11    8| 

ffere  we  see  the  weekly  expenditure  in  food,  Ac,  would  be  less  11^.  8j|d;  this 
taken  from  158.  leaves  3«.  S^d  for  dothmg. 

IIL  Useful  Hints  oil  Expenditure. 
Tlie  children  will  here  be  told  to  suppose  tliemselves  shopping  with  tlie 
laborer's  wife.  She  would  consider  well,  before  laying  out  the  money,  which 
would  be  the  most  profitable  way  of  spending  it;  remembering  that  what  many 
call  a  "  cheap  bargain,"  often  turns  out  to  be  a  dear  one.  She  would  bear  in 
mmd  the  proverb  which  warns  us  not  to  be  "penny  wise  and  pound  foolish." 
Tlie  different  ways  of  testing  the  quality  of  the  various  artides  will  then  be  drawn 
fh)m  the  chUdren,  as  tasting  the  butter,  cheese,  fta  It  is  better  to  purchase 
plain  wholesome  food  than  a  few  dainties,  which  only  pamper  the  appetite,  and 
do  not  nourish  the  body.  It  is  also  important  that  poor  people  should  pay  their 
way;  for  even  supposing  that  when  they  contract  a  small  debt  they  fUlly  intend 
to  pay  it,  many  unforeseen  drcumstanoes  may  occur  to  frustrate  their  designs. 

cookhtg  of  food. 

I.  Preparaiions  for  Cooking. 
The  utensils  which  are  used  should  be  perfectly  dean.  A  cook  should  be 
clean  and  tidy  in  her  person,  and  her  hands  quite  clean.  Before  putting  her 
hands  into  the  dough,  Ac^  she  should  see  that  she  has  all  the  requisite  artides 
ready ;  she  should  also  be  careful  not  to  throw  the  flour  about  the  paste-board 
or  table,,  but  sliould  always  bear  in  mind  the  little  maxim,  "  waste  not,  want 
not."  Before  cooking  vegetables  they  should  be  deonsed  in  cold  water.  Greens 
sliould  be  freed  from  nil  tough  leaves,  and  boiled  in  soft  water;  the  Are  must  be 
made  large  or  small  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  cooking.  The  Sunday's 
dinner  should  be  cooked  on  the  Saturday. 
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//.  Rece^fts  for  Cooking. 

1.  Making  of  Bread. — Ingredients  for  3}  lbs.  of  broad,  2|  lbs.  of  floor,  2 
tablespoonfuls  of  yeast,  a  littJe  salt,  and  1  pint  of  luke-warm  water. 

Take  the  flour  and  put  in  a  pan,  mix  the  yeast  with  half  a  pint  of,  luke-warm 
water  and  pour  it  into  the  pan,  and  allow  it  to  ferment  for  one  hour;  then  with 
anotlier  half  pint  of  water  and  a  little  salt  knead  the  whole  into  dough,  and  put 
it  in  a  warm  place  for  two  hours,  in  order  that  it  may  rise  a  second  time;  take 
up  the  dough  and  work  it  lightly  into  a  loaf;  bake  for  1  hour  or  I|  hours. 

2.  7b  boil  Potatoes. — ^Take  as  many  potatoes  as  are  required  and  of  nearly 
tlie  same  size;  wash,  but  do  not  peel  or  cut  them;  put  them  into  a  saucepan 
with  sufficient  cold  water  to  cover  them,  and  a  spoonful  of  salt ;  let  them  boU 
gently  till  soft;  then  pour  off  the  water,  and  allow  them  to  dry  for  a  short  time. 

3.  To  make  Milk  Porridge. — To  1  pint  of  boiling  water  add  2  spoonfuls  of 
oatmeal,  which  has  been  previously  mixed  with  a  little  cold  water ;  stir  them 
up  well  and  let  them  boil  slowly  for  5  or  10  minutes;  then  add  1  pint  of  mUk, 
and  let  the  whole  boil  for  a  few  minutes  longer. 

4.  lb  make  Pea  Soup. — ^Take  1  pint  of  peas  and  put  them  into  a  little  cold 
water  over  night  In  the  morning  drain  off  the  water  and  ptt  the  peas  in  a 
saucepan  with  tliree  quarts  of  soft  water;  or  gravy  in  which  meat  has  been 
boiled  would  be  still  better ;  let  the  peas  boil  for  2  hours ;  then  add  I  or  2  sliced 
onions^  a  carrot,  turnips,  &c.,  with  half  a  pound  of  bacon,  or  any  other  meat; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  let  the  who^  boil  for  another  hour. 

5.  T}ie  most  economical  Mdhod  of  Cooking  Meat  is  boiling;  nothing  is  lost  by 
this  process.  It  is  very  extravagant  to  fry  bacon.  Tune  allowed  for  boiling 
meat  20  minutes  per  pound ;  bacon  26  minutes  to  each  pound. 

Lesson  II.^Eather  Taylor.) 

This  lesson  contains  much  practical  information.  The  remarks  are  very  well 
chosen  as  to  the  care  and  neatness  required  in  preparing  food,  as  are  also  those 
against  the  waste  of  materials;  and  the  directions  respecting  tl)e  time  different 
dishes  of  food  required  in  .'cooking  are  very  useful.  The  Lesson  contains  more 
than  could  be  compressed  into  one  Lesson ;  but  the  du*ections  g^ven  were  com- 
plete in  themselves,  and  the  class  quietly  broken  up  by  the  teacher,  whose 
manner  was  excellent  as  an  example  to  her  class,  very  mild  and  modest  and 
well  suited  to  encourage  children  to  ask  questions  when  they  did  not  fully  un- 
derstand all  the  teacher  said. 

This  Lesson  could  be  made  extremely  amusing  and  instructive,  when  divided 
into  several. 

Bread  alone  would  form  the  subject  for  an  excellent  lesson ;  so  would  also  the 
Potato :  and  all  the  lessons  upon  Vegetables  might  be  rendered  very  entertaining, 
by  the  anecdotes  connected  with  tlieir  introduction  into  England ;  such  as  the 
story  of  the  Fuchsia,  brought  by  a  sailor  to  his  wife,  on  his  return  from  a 
voyage;  who,  during  his  absence,  could  scarcely  be  prevailed  on  to  part  with 
it,  though  offered  a  considerable  sum  by  a  lover  of  flowers,  who  had  been  struck 
with  tlie  novelty  and  beauty  of  tlie  plant  Many  of  the  vegetable^  now  in 
common  use  were  cultivated  in  this  accidental  manner,  especially  in  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire,  where  the  people  are  fond  of  gardening,  and  the  climate  is 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  vegetables  and  plants.  Tlie  different  modes  of  pre- 
paring food  would  also  give  an  opportunity  for  instructive  lessons. 
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Leaaon  on  CUnuUe, 


PangrapliB. 


Subdlvlalons. 


Notes. 


r  1.  Betatine  to  a  por- 
tion ofthe  earth's 
surfkce. 


1.  DcfinltionB.-  2 


k  Uodifylng 
caus^. 


To  the  prerafling 
state    of    the 
weather. 


2.  Caases.       « 


*1.  Earth's  int.  heat 
2.  Sun's  heat. 


4.  Gcn.Dlstm., 
of  Heat. 


1.  Latitude. 

2. 

3. 


4. 


6. 


Elevation      abOTe 
sea  level. 


Relative    position 
of  land  and  water. 


Surface. 
Aspect. 


0.  Winds. 


7.  Oceanic  currents. 


1.  Difflculty  of  ascer- 

taining. 

2.  Humboldt's  plan. 


Zones — natural  dl vlaions — otticction :  cli- 
mates—  artificial  —  principle  of — half-hour  — 
month — number  of  —  objection :  Labrador  and 
Ulster. 

a.  Temperature:  ft.  temp,  and  moisture:  e. 
temperature,  moisture,  bar.  press.,  purltv  of 
air,  winds,  electrldty,  Ac.  Take  first  of  these 
meanings. 

Constant  below  snrfkoe — isogeothermal  lines 
—no  sensible  effect— except  vol.  districts.. 

Total  amt.  const. — where  most  effective— 
when  mean.  temp,  would  be  reg.  distributed  — 
varies  as  oosr.  latitude  — an.  ami.  strat.  in  40  ft. 
thick. 

Direction  of  ravs— diagram:  length  of  dav 

—  absorption- raoiatlon:  trop.  heat  through 
strata  to  poles. 

Heat  decreases  as  we  ascend  —  rarity  of  air— 
effect  on  man — latent— roflectlon ;  snow-Unc- 
wher#hig[he8t  —  why — 8O'=0  —  Etna. 

Water  bad  conductor— "  flsh  "  —  uniformity 
of  action  —  evaporation — insular — continentiu 

—  Edinburgh  and  Moscow:  comp.  extent  of: 
N.  and  S.  hemispheres  —  Baltic — Arctic  and 
Antarctic  oceans :  former  climates  —  how  shown 

—  LyelL    State  of  Africa  arises  from .' 
Nature  of  soil — sandy  —  clayey  —  marshes  — 

forests  —  cultivation  — snow-capped  mountains 

—  to  bite  in  Swltxerland. 

Towards  eq.  incr.  temp.  —  N.  side  of  Hima- 
laya the  snow-line  4O00  ft.  higher  than  on  South- 
ern—  why — the  reverse  in  very  cold  climates: 
direction  of  mountains  -*■  Poland  and  Hungary : 
longile. 

Prevailing  winds — our  east  cold  in  spring 
and  warm  m  autumn — why  —  west  and  south 
warm — why :  currents  to  oud  from  poles :  land 
and  sea  breexes. 

Gulf  stream — Columbus  —  aficcts  climate  of 
America  and  Europe — British  Isles  particu- 
larly. 

Arises  from  the  numerous  modifying  causes 
already  enumerated,  &c. 

Growth  of  plants:  isothermal,  isochimenal, 
isotheral  lines  — eq.  mean,  temp.,  81°:  hottest 
part  of  Globe  in  Cent.  Africa  on  1  ith  par.  north ; 
two  poles  of  max.  cold  in  N.  hem.,  in  America 
80°  north  and  100*  west,  in  Asia  HO'  north  and 
•5°  east.  Veg.  zones  arc  1,  Bpices;  2,  sugar- 
cane; 3,  olive  and  fig;M,  wine-grape;  6,  oak 
and  wheat ;  6,  fir,  pine,  and  birch ;  7,  UcbMM. 


1.  Ffarst  Pon. 


2.  Second  Pen. 

8.  Third  Pen. 

4.  Fomth  Pen. 

5.  Conclusion. 


First  Lssaon  on  Pens, 

Pointed  Iron  or  other  metal :  used  on  stone,  bone,  sheet  lead,  wood, 
bark,  palm  leaves:  hence  rude  at  first:  Cadmus  knew  no  others  So- 
lon's laws  written  with  it  about  COO  B.  C. :  MahoiaetTs  secietaries : 
Koran  written  with  it :  Bible,  parts  of,  probably  (commandments, 
&c):  Greek  stylus  (gold  sometimes):  Roman  d*.  (dcscrlptkMi) ;  mur- 
der with  it  (by  followers  of  younger  Gracchus). 


Calamus:  used 


with  Egyptian  papyrus  (latter  invnd.  abt.  4th 
ot  yet  used  In  Rome  (refer  to  sedlts.  of  Gracofa 


cent. 


B.  C.) :  calam. :  not  yet  usied  In  Rome  (refer  to  sedlts.  of  Gracchi  abt. 
1.%  B.  C.) :  used  in  Agnsn.  age  there :  use  furtlicr  extndd.  by  invention 
of  parchment  (Pergamena  charta)  mid.  of  2nd  cent.  B.  C. 

Goose  quill:  easy  transn.  to  ftt>m  Calamus:  Lincolnshire  fens: 
Somerset  best :  Irish  worst :  Russia :  Hudson's  Bay :  crow :  swan : 
eagle ;  clarification :  pen-makg.  machine. 

Return  to  andent  materials :  Birmingham,  &c.  (mannflMsture) :  merits 
OS  compared  to  quill :  mode  of  preserving. 

Moral  weapon:  "mighty  instrumt.  01  little  men:**  "In  hands  of 
men  entirely  great  mi^haer  tlian  sword"  (Bulwer):  inflaence  on 
mind;  preserver  of  ancient  learning;  diflViser  of  thought  and  knowl- 
edge! destinies  of  mankind :  NapoKon  the  great  (saying  of). 
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Seetmd  Latim  en  Pem». 


Fangraphs. 


Kotet. 


1.  History. 


3.  JUterialB. 
a.  QuUli. 


(.Steel. 


c.  Other 
mate- 
rials. 


3.  Uses. 


4.  Lesson. 


ana 


Mostanc  writing  on  hard  snba.  aa  stone,  metol,  fte. — thns  2  taldes 
of  Law«  Chinese  wrote  with  Iron  stjle  on  bamboo:  Rimians  wftti 
same  on  waxed  tables  (easily  ellkoed) :  reeds  flrst  need  for  ink  writing 
—cot  like  pen:  qnills  (tth  eentnry:  steel  pens  1803  (Mr.  Wyse):  in 
perfection  in  182f . 

a.  Qoills :  ft.  Steel :  c.  Other  materials  of  diff.  kinds. 

(!.)  Adaptation  of  qnllls.  Qnills  of  diff.  birds  used;  goose  qnill 
best :  geese  fed  in  great  qnantities  in  Bossia  and  Poland  for  qnills  and 
feathers :  we  fi«t  20.000,000  annually  tmok  them :  fed  also  in  fens  of 
Lineolns. :  qnul  hollow,  hard,  and  firm  for  lightness  and  strength  in 
bird :  same  qnal.  nseftil  for  pens :  split  lenetnwise :  hlehlr  Hex.  and 
elast. :  resist  action  of  ink :  m  all  superior  to  other  nuraerfals,  and  In 
all  approved  by —(2.)  Preparation  of  quill,  called  touching,  or  clarify- 
First  moistened  by  dip.  ends  in  water  (cap.  attract.) :  heated  thein 
flattened:  wenped:  exposed  to  beat  agidn  and  r^ain  original 
form:  now  fit  for  use.  (3.)  Making  a  pen.  Sometimes  with  Uttle 
machine  at  one  eut  (pens  coarse  and  bad) :  best  made  with  sharp  hard 
knife,  not  flat  in  edge  like  a  razor :  quUl  scraped  slighU  on  back  for  a 
dean  slit :  silt  to  oe  fidr  and  straight  must  be  in  middle :  slit  stt^ped 
where  you  like  by  thumb^f  left  band  to  prerent  waste:  chief  defect 
of  beginners,  nib  short,  stunted,  and  too  Ime :  two  sides  of  nib  =,  or 
the  r&ht  one  a  little  stronger :  last  out  ttraight  across :  after  use  poi 
must  be  cleaned  and  not  left  in  ink :  every  boy  shd.  learn  to  make  nis 
own  pen. 

(I.)  Adapt,  for  pens.  Best  material  next  to  quills :  superior  In  dura- 
bility- no  mending :  Ink  acts  too  on  steel,  but  a  good  aeal  prevented 
by  Cleaning  pen  dry  after  use.  (2.)  Mode  of  manulactore.  Steel  must 
be  very  tbm  to  be  elastic :  first  pens  very  coarse  and  thick :  steel  well 

tempered  and  pressed  Into  sheets  j^  or  -^4^  inch:  tbeaettat  into 
strips  2k  inch,  long :  flrom  these  pieoes  are  cut  off  for  pens :  strips  an- 
nealed for  14  hours  to  remove  hardness  occaa.  by  rolling :  then  cleaned : 
maker's  name  stamped :  slit  by  a  verjr  fine  edged  instrument  which 

cuts  f  thro' :  shaped  by  a  punch :  heated  red  hot  and  dipped  in  ofl : 
polished  by  being  shaken  togeth.  In  a  <nrUiider  (called  a  deM  for  8 
hours :  heated  bate  and  slit  completed  with  pincers :  cooled  ai^l  fit  for 
use,  but  sometimes  bronzed:  London  and  Birmingham  manuf.:  in 
England  120  tons  of  steel  =  200,000,000  pens  manuf.  annually. 

£Ulvcr,  as  in  JburUain  pen,  which  took  a  large  quantllr  of  ink  at 
once :  sometimes  brass :  ocossionally  metallic  mbs  on  quills  (expen- 
sive) :  sometimes  precious  stones  on  nibs,  thus  a  ruby  set  in^tne  gold : 
such  as  these  still  sold  and  it  is  said  will  laat  5  or  6  jrrs.,  but  expena.— 
£1 :  gold  nibs  on  steel  now  common : — why  gold  ? 

Before  printing  quite  necessary  to  preserve  writings :  all  books  writ- 
ten then  and  .'.  very  scarce :  penmanship  then  earned  to  greater  pcr- 
fbct.  than  now  —witness  illuminated  manuscripts  in  Trin.  College  and 
many  other  placea :  still  as  necessary  since  everv  thing  must  be  writ- 
ten before  being  printed :  correspondence :  *(pen ''  has  come  to  signiiy 
power  in  writing,  as  "  A  poweryil  pen  "— «  The  grey  goose  pen,  that 
mighty  inatrument,"  Ac 

ThanklUness  to  Providence  fofdiffhsing  so  plcntiftilly,  quills  and 
steel,  the  two  most  necessary  materials :  especially  qnills,  tho'  for  use 
of  birds,  as  perfectly  suited  for  pens  as  if  made  for  that  special  pur- 
pose: without  quills  writings  of  many  ages  probably  lost:  small 
things  aro  often  the  most  important  in  giving  extended  employment  to 
people,  and  in  developing  ingenuities  of  clever  men. 


1.  Necessity. 

2.  Nsture. 


3.  Diff.  kinds. 
4  Quill  pens. 
6s  HetaLpena. 


Third  Le»$tm  on  Pent, 

Some  means  of  reoordhig  events,  ftc.,  required.  Ancients  used  for 
this  purpose  to  plant  trees,  erect  stones,  piUara,  altars,  &c.:  picturest 
atataes:  all  highly  InconTenient. 

Thia  depencM  on  material  emp.  fior  writ.  on.  The  flrst  materials 
were  stone,  brick  (Babylon),  tiles,  oyster-shells  (ostracism),  wooden 


Instrument,  aa  the  ttylt.  Shepherds  wrote  their  songs  on  leather  with 
Moms,  and  wound  or  rolled  (volumes)  this  round  tbSr  crooks. 

Bark  (library),  leaves  (folio),  papyrus  (paper),  parchment,  i^uired 
A  diflfercnt  sort  of  writ.  Instrument,  and  ink. 

Calamus:  quills  (pen),  bone  pens :  metallic  pens. 

(vooae.  crow,  Ac.    Lineolnahlre,  Ac. 

Materlala  used— process  of  manufaetun— localitiea  — statisties. 


XIY.  NORMAL   SCHOOLS 

AT 

EDINBURGH  J^NL  GLASGOW 


The  Normal  School  at  £dinbargh  originated  in  1826,  when  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  of  the  General  ABsembly  of  the  Chnroh  of  Scotland 
placed  a  few  teachers  appointed  to  their  schools  in  the  Highlands,  at  one 
of  their  best  conducted  schools  in  Edinburgh,  for  a  short  course  of  prepar- 
atory training.  In  1838,  the  Sessional  School  of  Tron  Parish,  was  trans- 
ferred to  that  Committee,  to  enable  them  to  pursue  this  plan  with  more 
convenience  and  effect.  It  was  the  best  model  elementary  school  in  Scot- 
land, and  it  was  used,  as  much  as  possible,  to  all  tho  intents  of  a  normal 
seminary  for  teachers,  under  the  care  of  the  Assembly  Committee,  down 
to  the  year  1845,  when  the  new  building  in  Castle  Place,  built  expressly 
for  a  Normal  School,  was  occupied  for  the  same  purpose,  with  a  model 
school  constituted  of  children  from  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  Institutiofi  had  been  established  in  Glasgow, 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Stow,  and  an  association,  called  the 
Glasgow  Education  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  "  training  "  a  class  of  teach- 
ers who  should  be  qualiQ^  to  afford  to  the  neglected  children  of  the  poor 
in  that  city,  much  of  that  moral  education  which  was  wanting  to  them  at 
home.  The  attempt  to  erect  a  suitable  building  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Normal  and  Model  schools,  embarrassed  the  Society,  and  about  the 
year  1840,  the  institution  was  transferred  to  the  General  Assembly's 
Committee;  and  in  that  year  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
made  a  grant  of  10,0002.  to  the  same  Committee,  to  enable  them  to  com- 
plete the  building  at  Glasgow,  and  erect  a  new  edifice  at  Edinburgh,  on 
condition  that  5,0002.  should  be  raised  for  ^e  latter  purpose  by  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly. 

The  circumstances  out  of  which  these  institutions  arose,  are  thus  noticed 
by  Mr.  Gordon,  her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Scotland,  from 
whose  Report  for  1847,  the  following  account  is  compiled : 

1.  It  was  seen  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  lower  population,  whether  because 
schools  were  wanting,  or  ill  conducted,  or  ill  attended,  had  received  little  or  no  ed- 
ucation; and  it  was  I'udged  that,  if  more  attention  were  bestowed  upon  the  prepa^ 
ration  of  teachers,  an  unprovement  in  this  respect  would  take  place,  not  merely  frum 
the  abler  tuition  so  provided,  but  from  that  better  inclination  to  be  instructed,  which 
follows  in  general  the  appearance  of  intelligent  and  zealous  masters.  It  was  sup- 
posed, also,  that  such  a  preparation  of  the  teachers,  at  once  more  liberal  and  more 
specially  directed  to  thenr  profession,  would  help  to  the  attainment  of  their  proper 
place  in  the  community,  and  so  benefit  the  education  of  the  country ;  for  if  tbe  in- 
creased resort  to  schools  should  do  little  for  their  advantage  in  respect  of  income, 
some  advantage  of  the  kind  would  be  the  more  apt^  with  every  addition  to  their 
merits,  to  arise  from  other  quarters ;  if  not,  tlie  benefit  would  remain,  of  their  pos- 
sessing as  much  intelligence  as  would  itself  prove  a  source  of  enjoyment  and  re- 
spectability. 
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2.  la  the  next  place,  the  populatioD  had  so  far  outgrown  the  means  of  edoeatioc 
provided  by  law,  that  the  unendowed  schools  were  more  than  three  times  theftote- 
oer  of  the  endowed,  while  their  masters  were  generally  inferior  to  thoee  of  the 
latter  dass,  and  often  so  unequal  to  the  duty  they  had  undertaken,  as  to  suggest 
forcibly  the  need  of  their  beinff  somehow  enabled  to  come  to  it  with  more  of  the 
requisite  qualificatioa  And  this  appeared  the  more  needful,  as  the  non- parochial 
teachers  were  not  subject  to  the  same  legal  test  of  qualification  as  those  of  the  es- 
tablished schools,  while  the  want  of  such  a  test  in  their  case  might  be,  in  some 
measure,  supplied  by  a  system  of  preUminaiy  traiuing. 

8.  The  opportunities  of  employment  opened  up  by  the  extension  of  oonmerce, 
manufactures,  milling,  and  other  kinds  of  industry,  had  indirectly  tended  to  lower 
still  more  the  qualification  of  thoee  who  were  left  to  pursue  the  business  of  teaching. 

4.  Another  effect  of  the  extension  of  the  national  industry  in  these  departments 
was  to  withdraw  from  school  a  great  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  laboring 
classes  at  a  very  early  age ;  and  it  was  plain  that  the  shorter  the  period  of  educa- 
tion, so  much  the  more  need  that  the  masters  should  be  competent  to  employ  it  to 
good  account 

5.  It  was  observed  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  occupations  cpnnected  with 
some  .of  tlie  branches  of  industry  now  mentioned,  to  impair  the  character  of  do- 
mestic education  among  the  laboring  classes ;  and  the  remedy  was  looked  for  in  the 
school  The  school  came,  on  this  account,  to  he  considered,  rather  more  than  it  had 
been,  as  a  place  not  merely  of  instruction,  but  of  general  education — as  appropri- 
ating, in  iact,  somewliat  more  of  the  office  of  the  parent  It  followed  that  the 
general  character  and  manners  of  the  masters  became  to  the  promoters  of  sdiools 
a  matter  of  still  greater  interest  than  before ;  and  the  same  conld  be,  at  once,  dis- 
covered and  formed,  or  in  some  degree  inflaenced,  in  the  Normal  School 

6.  There  was  another  and  more  special  reason  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
of  this  sort,  in  the  improvoiacnts  which  had  been  recently  introduced  upon  the 
methods  of  elementary  instruction,  and  this  chiefly  in  the  Sessional  School,  Market 
Place,  Edinburgk  To  establish  a  normal  seminary  n^ht  well  be  considered  as 
tiie  readiest  mode  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  such  improvements ;  and  according- 
ly the  Sessional  School  now  mentioned  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first  in  Scot- 
land, wliicli  came  to  be  employed  for  normal  purposes. 

7.  It  became  more  commonly  known  than  before,  that  institutions  of  the  kind  had 
been  tried  in  Prussia,  Germany,  and  France,  and  with  results  that  might  well  tempt 
tlie  experiment  elsewhere. 

These  drcnmstances  suggested  the  formation  of  a  seminary  for  the  preparation 
of  teachers,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  amending  much  of  what  was  seen  to  bo  amiss 
in  tlie  state  of  education  throughout  the  country ;  and  accordingly  the  education 
sought  aid  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  which  was  granted  to  the  extent  of  10,- 
000/.  for  building  purposes,  and  1,000/.  annually,  towards  the  current  exncnses  of 
tlie  two  institutions, — ^the  sums  to  be  divided  equally  between  them,  and  uie  Gene- 
al  Assembly  obligating  itself  to  appropriate  a  like  sum  to  the  same  objects. 

Each  seminary  is  superintended  by  a  Sub-committee  of  the  General  As- 
sembly's Education  Committee,  who  appoint  the  masters,  regulate  the 
cxpeudituresj  the  rate  of  school-fees^  the  terms  of  admission,  and  other 
matters. 

Each  seminary  has  a  fund  applicable  to  its  uses  of  1,000/.  besides  a 
revenue  from  school  fees,  amounting  to  about  250/.  more.  Both  are  open 
to  candidates  of  all  religious  denominations,  and  to  students  who  do  not 
reside,  as  to  those  who  do  reside  in  the  institution.  About  one-hajf  of  tho 
students  are  admitted  free,  (their  expenses  of  board  and  tuition  are  paid 
out  of  the  permanent  resources  of  the  Committee)— one  quarter  reside 
in  the  institution  at  their  own  expense,  and  one  quarter  reside  out  of  the 
institution  and  pay  their  own  board,  and  an  admission  fee  of  one  guinea. 
The  average  number  in  attendance  is  fifty. 

The  board  of  instruction  consists  of  a  Rector,  a  first,  second  and  third 
master,  who  give  their  time  wholly  to  their  respective  seminaries,  and 
three  other  masters  who  teach  only  for  certain  hours  in  each  day. 
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The  opportunities  of  instruction  in  the  arts  of  teaching  and  of  school 
management,  which  form  the  distinguishing  object  of  these  schools,  hare 
been  providdl  in  three  different  ways-^by  practice,  by  example,  and  by 
lecture.  The  students  are  appointed  to  teach,  and  to  observe  the  teaching 
of  the  masters  in  the  model  or  practising  schools,  which  are  constituent 
parts  of  the  seminaries,  and  which,  though  intended  at  the  same  time  for 
the  "  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  poor,''  must  be  regarded  mainly  as 
Sjtibservient  to  the  normal  office  of  the  institutions  with  which  they  are 
connected. 

The  attendance  at  each  school  amounts  to  about  550. 

The  methods  employed  in  the  practising  schools  are  not  distinguished 
from  those  which  are  common  in  other  schools  of  the  better  class.  Normal 
schools  may  be  expected  to  teach  something  of  the  nature  of  all  methods 
of  any  recognised  value ;  but  their  practbing  departments  must  be  con- 
ducted on  some  single,  congruous  system.  The  simultaneous  method, 
accordingly,  is  practised  in  both  schools,  but  w^ith  that  care  to  ascertain 
the  impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  individuals,  without  which  that 
mode  is  incomplete.  The  monitorial  plan  is  not  employed  in  either  school, 
simply  because  the  aid  it  furnishes  is  not  there  needed ;  but  a  semblance 
of  it  is  presented  in  the  teaching  of  the  students.  The  Glasgow  school  has 
gStill  some  features  of  the  system  on  which  it  was  originally  conducted — 
the  gallery  exercises,  among  which  is  the  admirably  conducted  Bible 
lesson,  frequent  singing,  much  precision  in  the  movements  of  the  classes, 
regulated  gymnastics,  a  style  of  interrogation  that  supplies  great  part  of 
the  answer,  and  that  negation  of  all  distinctions  by  means  of  places  or 
reward,  which  has  been  noticed  as  maridng,  with  less  questionable 
propriety,  the  order  of  the  students  when  classed  together  for  their  separate 
instruction. 

In  the  Edinburgh  sdiool,  each  student  is  occupied  in  instructing  a  section 
of  the  pupils  two  hours  daily.  One  section  of  the  children  is  placed  under 
charge  of  two  students,  who  teach  that  section  alternately  for  the  space  of 
fourteen  days.  Another  section  in  a  different  stage  of  progress  then 
succeeds,  and  remains  under  the  same  charge  for  the  same  length  of  time ; 
and  so  on,  till,  in  the  course  of  two  months,  an  occasion  of  teaching  has 
been  given  to  each,  in  all  the  branches  and  in  every  stage  of  progress. 
Meantime,  their  manner  of  conducting  their  respective  sections  is  observed 
either  by  the  rector,  who  is  present  in  the  practising  school  for  this 
purpose  one  hour  and  a  half  daily  on  an  average,  or  by  one  or  other  of  the 
masters,  who  employ  two  hours  daily  in  like  manner, — each  master, 
however,  confining  himself  to  a  distinct  section  of  the  school.  The 
students  are  thus  under  direct  observation^  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  they  are  employed  in  teaching ;  and  afterwards,  in  their  private  class 
they  receive  the  remarks  which  the  rector  and  the  masters  may  have  made 
upon  the  manner  in  which  they  severally  appeared  to  have  performed  their 
tasks. 

They  are,  next,  allowed  to  see  the  masters  teach  daily,  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  amounting  on  an  average  to  one  hour  and  a  half.  On  these 
occasions,  all  the  students  are  present  at  the  same  time,  and  all  the 
branches  are  taught  in  rotation,  upon  the  days  specified  in  the  Time-table 
appended.  They  are  required  to  mark  closely  everything  in  the  masters' 
mode  of  conducting  the  different  lessons,  and  to  note  down  their  remarks 
for  their  own  benefit  afterwards.  The  notes  are  subsequently  examined  : 
and  it  is  soon  perceived,  in  the  character  of  their  own  succeeding  practice, 
how  far  they  had  profited  from  the  example  of  the  masters. 

Lastly,  they  have  all,  both  male  and  female,  an  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing a  weekly  lecture  delivered  by  the  rector  upon  the  theory  and  art  of 
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t<aafihiiig,  the  design  of  which  is  des^bed  as  being  ''  to  oonnteract  the  ten- 
dency of  the  practical  engagements  of  the  elementary  school  to  degenerate 
into  mere  routine  and  a  copy  of  the  superintending  master."  The  course 
consists  of  twenty  lectures,  occupied  with  the  various  topics  set  forth  in 
the  appended  Syllabus. 

If  the  object  of  the  common  school  be  not  merely  to  instruct,  but  to 
educate;  not  merely  to  inform  the  understanding,  but  to  cultivate  the 
entire  character,  the  object  of  the  normal  school  is  assuredly  no  less  com- 
prehensive. The  schoolmaster,  it  is  always  to  be  remembered,  is  a  moral 
teacher,  and  must  be  prepared  expressly  for  that  delicate  and  difficult 
office.  The  normal  schools  accordingly  provide  for  communicating  this 
qualification. 

Each  hour  in  the  day,  from  6  a.  m.  to  half-past  10  p.  M.,  has  its  allotted 
occupation,  fixed  by  nUes  which  are  unvarying,  and,  so  far  as  could  be 
perceived^  invariably  observed.  Half  an  hour  is  set  apart  in  the  morning 
for  devotional  exercises,  and  half  an  hour  for  the  same  in  the  evening. 
On  Sabbath  one  hour  and  a  half  is  employed,  under  the  rector,  in  exercises 
upon  Bible  history  and  Christian  doctrine :  public  worship  is  attended  in 
one  or  other  of  the  churches  of  the  city;  and  in  the  evening,  written 
abstracts  of  the  discourses  heard  during  the  day  are  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  rector's  inspection.  These  arrangements  mark  a  due  * 
solicitude  for  the  moral  well-being  of  the  students,  and  a  sense  of  its 
essential  connection  with  the  professional  qualification  of  a  school-master. 

At  the  same  time,  the  general  culture  of  the  students  at  the  Normal 
school  almost  necessarily  receives  a  bent  to  their  future  calling — and  this  i 

from  the  proper  influences  of  the  place,  in  particular  from  the  fellowship  \ 

of  so  many  engaged  in  the  same  studies,  brought  together  after  a  common 
trial,  looking  forward  to  the  same  pursuit,  and  entertaining  the  same 
hopes,  anxieties,  and  ambitions.  A  society  so  formed  begets  a  bias  to  the 
professed  object  so  decided,  that  there  is  less  hazard  than  might  have  been 
expected  of  the  superior  instruction  of  a  normal  school  tempting  to  aspire 
beyond  the  schoolmaster's  calling. 

The  following  is  the  plan  on  which  both  schools  are  now  conducted  : 

The  Directors  have  considered,  in  the  first  place,  that  schools  for  the  children  of 
the  poor,  if  they  do  not  need  to  aiSbrd  more  man  a  limited  elementary  education, 
behove  to  afford  the  same  by  masters  as  competent  within  their  nntte  as  any 
masters  intrusted  with  a  more  extended  chara;e ;  nay,  that  there  are  dimcalties  ia 
the  management  of  such  sdiools,  from  the  wort  and  broken  attendance  of  the  I 

pupils,  that  require  in  the  teachers  somewhat  more  than  the  usual  ability  and  j 

devotion  to  theur  duty.  They  have  considered,  further,  that  a  more  advanced  educar 
tion  is  sought  at  many  schools,  the  ^  teachers  of  which  are  not  qualified,  and  have 
had  no  means  of  being  qualified,  to'supply  it  For  these  reasons  they  have  pro- 
posed— 

1.  Tkat  two  distinct  elaaet  of  to«cli«n  sball  Im  edoflatod  at  th«  nenaal  MminariM— one  for 
dementaiy  Mkools,  th«  other  for  those  of  a  higher  or  mixed  kind,  enoh  at  the  parochial  ichooli. 

The  ezaminatioDs  for  admission  are  now  conducted  by  those  who,  fiom  their 
office,-  may  be  fairly  presumed  competent ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  disinterested  in 
the  absence  of  all  relation  to  the  candidates,  But  the  case  is  somewhat  altered 
when  the  student  appears  for  a  final  examination ;  for  then,  though  the  compe- 
tency may  be  still  the  same,  he  has  been  the  pupil  of  those  who  are  now  to  juoge 
of  his  proficiency — ^in  other  words,  of  the  success  with  which  his  studies  have  been 
conducted,  and,  by  inference,  of  the  skill  with  which  these  studies  have  been 
directed.    The  following  rule  has,  therefore,  been  laid  down: — 

3.  That  the  first  examination  shall  be  conducted  hj  the  General  AssemUj^s  Committee  and 
the  rectors  and  masters ;  the  final  examination  by  the  same  parties  assisted  by  a  professof  in  the 
Umvmsity  and  bj  a  master  in  the  Hi^  Bdhool  of  Edinburgh  or  Olasfonr. 

It  is  ftirtfaer  proposed  to  extend  the  range  of  stody  at  the  institntion  for  the 
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t«adien  of  both  clmwea,  and,  above  all,  to  impart  to  tbem  a  fuller  and  more  exact 
biowledge  orff  the  sulject  with  which,  from  the  beffinning,  they  bad  been  partially 
acquainted.  In  this,  the  Directors  have  proceeded  upon  these  views — that  if  a 
teacher's  knowledge  should  considerably  exceed  what  he  is  called  on  to  impart^ 
there  is  no  prejudice,  but  the  reverse,  to  his  ability  for  teaching, — ^those  who  nave 
been  educated  in  higher  things  being  commonly  fojund  to  excel  in  the  lower  paths 
of  instruction ;  that  the  estimation  and  authority  of  a  teacher  always  rise  with  hb 
attainments:  that  a  general  intelligence  beyond  the  limit  referred  to  bears 
directly  upon  that  part  of  the  work  of  education  which  is  distinguished  from  mere 
instruction ;  that  the  more  promising  youth  have  the  better  chance  of  beine  brought 
forward  under  such  a  master :  and,  moreover,  that  to  the  master  himself  the  pos- 
session of  a  fund  of  liberal  knowledge  i^  likely  to  prove  a  source  at  once  of  comfort 
and  of  energy.    For  these  reasons,^ 

3.  Th«  itndenta,  before  learinc  the  uutitntion,  an  to  prove  a  qnalifioaUioii  of  defined  extent  in 
the  branohee  onder  noted : 

FouT  Glass. — 1,  JSnglUh  reading  ;  2,  writing  ;  8,  Fnglith  ^ommor,— elemen- 
tary manual,  and  an  emarffed  course  {e.  g.  Latham's),  with  etymology;  4^  Mn^liih 
campoaiiion — abstracts  and  original  essays ;  6,  arilhnetie — ^theory  and  practice,  a 
full  course,  with  mental  ariUimetic,  book-keeping;  6,  elementary  geographyy 
followed  by  a  course  of  physical  geography  and  use  of  globes ;  ^^  general  nisiaryj 
with  at  least  one  portion  of  partici&r  nistory  {e.g,  that  of  Great  Britain  or  the 
period  of  the  Reformation) :  8,  natwral  history ;  9,  einging  ;  10,  linear  dramna; 
11,  pedagogy;  12,  r^igioua  knovMge-^a)  Bible  doctrine  (Gonfesdon  of  Faith 
and  Shorter  Gatechism) ;  {b)  Bible  analysis  (examination  of  a  given  portion  of  the 
text ;)  (c)  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  followed  by  {a)  outlines  of 
ecclesiastical  history  and  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion. 

Sboono  Clas& — All  the  branches  of  the  preceding  class,  with  18,  2^'f»— Livy, 
Virgil,  Terence,  themes,  English  rendered  into  Latin,  Roman  antiquities,  syno- 
nymes,  ^ ;  14,  Oreek — ^Amilecta  Minora,  Greek  Testament^  two  books  of  the 
Anabasis,  two  books  of  Homer;  16,  m€Uhematie$ — a  full  course  of  Euclid,  practical 
trigonometry,  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids,  land-surveying,  algebra  to  cubic 
equations,  elements  of  mechamcs. 

The  Directors  are  well  aware  that  this  course  of  study  is  not  to  be  completed  in^ 
a  short  time ;  and  moreover,  that  the  number  of  the  teachers  sent  forth  must 
diminish,  as  the  term  of  their  attendance  is  extended.  Nevertheless,  they  prefer 
a  distinction  for  the  seminaries  rather  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  few  to  that 
extent,  than  in  the  slightest  preparation  of  many ;  and  consider  that  they  thus 
afford  to  the  normal  Sjrstem  a  better  chance  of  attaining  its  due  estimation  and 
success.  They  do  not,  in  the  mean  time,  fix  the  utmost  length  of  the  attendance, 
but  they  prescribe— 

4.  That  the  least  period  of  atfeendanoe  for  etadenti  of  both  clanes  ^jiall  be  eighteen  months. 

At  tlie  same  time,  precautions  will  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  individuals 
iavored  with  this  prolonged,  invaluable  opportunity  of  study  are  not  such  as  sliall 
disappoint  expectation  afterwards. 

5.  At  the  end  of  three  months  fnm  the  periodical  admission  of  students,  the  rectors  shall  rej>ort 
to  the  directing  Committees  on  the  eeneral  oondnct  of  the  stndents,  the  pro;;ress  they  hare  made 
and  the  capaoicy  they  have  shown  daring  that  time.  The  report  to  be  engrossed  in  the  minntee 
of  the  insutotion. 

These  regulations  apply  to  all  students  admitted  on  the  footing  of  free  main- 
tenance ;  and  to  thode,  also,  wlio  are  not  so  favored,  but  who  are  willing  to  comply 
with  the  rule  fixing  the  least  period  of  attendance,  lliere  is,  however,  another 
class  of  persons  who  seek  admission,  consisting  of  those  who  could  not  venture  to 
•ompete  for  the  benefit  of  free  maintenance,  and  have  not  the  means  of  maintain- 
ing themselves  for  even  the  least  appointed  term ;  of  those,  also,  who  can  affi>rd 
but  little  time  from  other  diarges  with  which  they  are  already  occupied ;  and  of 
those  who,  having  completed  a  curriculum  of  literature  and  philosophy  at  some 
university,  require  no  more  of  the  normal  institutions  than  what  they  afford  of 
instruction  upon  the  arte  of  teaching  and  school  management  It  is  therefore 
proposed — 
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6.  To  admit  atodents  at  their  ovm  expense  at  any  time  withont  examination,  exoept  by  th» 
rector,  upon  evidence  of  respectable  character^  and  for  such  period  as  they  oiay  find  conTenient  to 
remain :  and  to  afford  them  an  examination  at  any  time  ui>on  their  professing  tlie  qualification 
rei^uirea  of  the  regular  students  at  the  termination  of  their  course. 

It  has  been  furtlier  arranged  that,  to  giye  a  fair  opportmiity  to  the  studentsW 
mastering  the  required  quahiicat^on,  not  only  the  term  of  the  attendance  shall  be 
prolong^,  but  that  more  time  than  heretofore  shall  be  allowed  for  their  own 
study  and  instruction.  This  time  is  to  be  taken  from  their  occupation  in  the 
practicing  schools :  where  it  is  not  thought  necessary  they  should  be  employed  so 
much  as  heretofore,  nor  quite  so  much  at  one  period  of  the  course  as  at  another. 
Accordingly— 

7.  One  hour  daily  is  alloted  to  the  students  for  tMoh^ng  in  the  praolioing  schools  during  the  first 
half  of  the  term,  and  two  hourd  during  the  second. 

At.the  same  time,  to  maintain  the  due  importance  of  this  practice,  and  to  gire 
tlie  advantage  of  carrying  it  on  with  mutual  aid  and  under  mutual  observation,  it 
is  appointed-^ 

8.  That  one  hour  daily  shall  be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  a  class  by  one  student  in  presence  of 
all  the  rest,  each  having  the  same  office  in  rotation  on  successive  days  ;  aiid  to  hearing  the  re 
marks  of  all  upon  the  maimer  in  -which  the  task  has  been  performed — the  rector  preHiding. 

The  practicing  schools  having  now  less  aid  tlian  formerly  from  the  services  of 
the  students,  the  want  Avill  be  supplied  by  the  employment  of  assistant  teachers 
and  apprentice-pupils.  At  tlic  same  time,  the  attendance  will  be  reduced  to  an 
amount  more  suited  to  the  extent  of  the  accommodation,  to  860  in  tlie  one  institu- 
tion, and  500  in  the  other.  In  short,  tlie  Directors  have, proposed  to  reuKxlel  this 
department,  and  have  resolved — 

9.  That  the  practicing  school  is  to  be  considered  as  mainly  subservient  to  the  normal  school ; 
and  to  be  so  formed  as  to  afford  to  the  slndents  opportunities  of  teaching  all  parts  of  an  elemen* 
tary  course,  and  if  possible  the  elements  of  some  branches  more  advanced. 

These  airnngements  have  led  to  others  of  less  moment,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  desaibe.  For  one  tiling,  they  have  oc<^ioned  another  distribution  of 
time  for  the  occupation  of  the  rectors  and  the  masters ;  in  the  settling  of  which, 
the  general  principle  has  been  held  in  view,  tliat  tlic  instruction  of  the  students 
should  be  iutrusted  as  much  as  possible  to  the  rector  and  tlie  mathematical  tutors; 
#k7hilc  the  masters  will  have  charge  of  the  practising  schools,  and  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  students  when  teaching.    The  regulation  on  tliis  head  is — 


10.  That  the  students  shall  be  under  the  rectorfonr  hours  daily  for  instruction  in  the  branches 
em  , .         *  ,  .       ^  _ 

one  hour  and  a  half  in  the  evening ;  that  they  shall  also,  -while  teaching  in  the  practicing  sohool, 


uy  lor 
they  are  required  to  study,  except  the  mathematical,  -which  will  be  conducted  by  the  tutor  for 
one  hour  and  a  half  in  the  evening ;  that  they  shall  also,  while  teaching  in  the  ] 
be  xmder  the  occasional  supervision  of  the  rector,  as  well  as  that  of  the  masters. 

After  all,  it  is  not  by  any  organization,  however  carefully  or  well  contrived,  tliat 
the  excellence  of  a  school  is  to  be  secured ;  everytliing  still  depending  on  the  J 

gdnius  of  the  master,  ^nd  if  this  be  true  in  regard  to  common  schools,  it  is  still 
more  so  in  regard  to  those,  which  liave  tlie  exemplification  of  good  methods  for 
their  distinguishing  object.  The  Directors  have  therefore  signified  that  their  main 
reliance  is  upon  the  devotedness  and  skill  of  the  rectors  and  the  masters ;  whom 
they  have  appointed  to  find  for  tliese  institutions  their  proper  position  in  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  forgotten  tliat  a  normal  school,  though  perfect  in  all  respects,  would 
not  present  a  model  for  exact  imitation  in  all  cases,  and  that  the  application  of  its 
methods  to  the  management  of  common  schools  must  be  left^  in  great  part,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  masters  of  tlie  latter.  No  school,  indeed,  can  be  the  very  pattern 
for  others  that  exist  under  different  circumstances ;  and  tlie  normal  sdiools  are, 
from  their  very  nature,  singular  in  some  of  their  conditions.  It  is  enough  tliat  in 
them,  so  far  as  they  are  normal,  the  general  principles  of  method  aic  taught,  cxem- 
plified,  and  practiced.  To  the  masters  it  may  be  reserved,  in  mere  deference  to 
their  self  respect  to  form  tlie  plan  of  their  own  schools,  according  to 
tlieir  own  knowledge  of  what  the  locality  requires  or  permits,  and  accorduig  to  the 
genaral  notions  of  method  wliich  tliey  luivc  received  In  short,  it  is  as  little  desir- 
able as  it  is  practicable,  that  the  normal  schools  should  be  altogether  sudi  as  to 
afford  an  absolute  rule  and  exact  model  for  tlic  guidance  of  the  pupil,  in  the  con- 
etruction  and  management  of  his  owa 
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Department  for  Female  Teachers. 

Femiile  Schools  of  Industry. — ^There  is  a  description  of  schools  which  is 
now  rapidly  increasing  in  Scotland,  and  extending  to  a  lower  class  of  the 
peculation  than  had  been  wont  to  have  or  to  consider  them  as  at  all  need- 
ful— ^the  Female  Schools  of  Industry.  This  is  mainly  the  consequence  of 
elementary  education,  in  general,  having  taken  more  of  a  practical  char- 
acter than  formerly;  for  the  male  children,  somewhat  modifying  the 
course  of  literary  instruction,  and  occasionally  attempting  a  specific  pre- 
paration for  some  particular  calling  or  handicraft.  The  same  tendency 
would  have  led,  of  itself,  to  an  instruction  of  the  other  sex  in  the  usual 
arts  of  domestic  industry ;  but  it  was  aided  by  this,  that,  while  the  period 
of  school  attendance  was  the  same  for  both  sexes,  it  was  not  requisite  for 
the  female  to  proceed  so  far  in  the  different  literary  branches  as  the  other, 
and  so  the  opportunity  arose  of  attending  to  those  things  that  form  the 
proper  objects  of  a  female  school.  The  promoters  of  such  schools  are 
commonly  benevolent  ladies,  who  are  no  strangers  to  the  cottages  of  the 
poor,  and  who  would  endeavor  by  instruction  of  this  sort  to  improve  their 
domestic  condition.  It  is  not  unusual,  too,  for  the  proprietors  of  public 
works,  manufacturing  or  mining,  to  favor  the  people  in  their  service  with 
institutions  of  the  kind.  The  Directors  have,  in  these  circumstances, 
attached  to  each  of  their  normal  seminaries  a  department  for  instruction  in 
needlework  and  knitting,  .and  have  opened  it  freely  to  female  students  • 
desirous  of  undertaking  the  charge  of  schools  of  this  description. 

This  division  of  the  seminary  is  conducted  by  the  matron  of  the  estab* 
lishment  at  Edinburgh,  and  at  Glasgow  by  a  mistress  engaged  for  that 
single  purpose.  All  the  female  children  above  seven  years  of  age  at  the 
practising  Rchools  are,  in  both  cases,  permitted  to  attend  in  this  department, 
without  additional  fee ;  and  nearly  all  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege, 
each  class  attending  for  one  hour  daily.  Their  attention  is  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  different  sorts  of  work  mentioned,  and  from  the  mistresses  they 
receive  neither  literary  nor  religious  instruction.  The  female  students 
attend  in  this  division  during  the  whole  time  it  is  assembled — that  is,  for 
two  hours  and  a  half  daily — and  they  are  employed  mainly  in  directing 
the  classes,  or  attending  to  the  directions  of  the  mistress;  and  are  them- 
selves instructed,  during  a  portion  of  the  time,  by  the  mistress  at  the 
Glasgow  school,  in  the  more  difficult  kinds  of  work.  In  the  general  model 
school  for  the  children  of  both  sexes,  they  are  employed  four  hours  daily-^ 
half  the  time  occupiet,  under  the  master's  eye,  in  teaching  the  female 
classes ;  the  other  half,  in  observing  how  the  masters  teach.  Two  hours 
daily,  they  are  themselves  under  instruction  in  reading,  religious  know- 
ledge, and  the  elements  of  grammar  and  geography. 

Female  students  are  admitt^  under  the  same  regulation  which  has 
been  formed  in  regard  to  those  of  the  other  sex  who  have  not  the  benefit  of 
free  maintenance,  and  who  do  not  engage  to  remain  for  any  certain  period. 
They  are  examined  upon  their  knowledge  m  the  elementary  branches, 
before  entering,  only  by  the  rector,  and  few  have  been  at  any  time  rejected. 
The  admission  fee  is  £1  for  the  first  four  months,  5s  for  each  of  the  next 
four  months,  and  no  further  payment  is  required  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term,  the  duration  of  which  is  optional.  Admission  is  allowed  at  any  time 
of  the  year. 

No  regular  examination  is  undergone  by  the  female  students  upon  leav- 
ing the  seminary ;  and  far  the  greater  number  have  left  it  to  enter  on  the 
charge  of  schools  to  which  they  had  been  recommended  by  the  Directors, 
—not  more  than  four  leaving  the  Edinburgh  School,  without  any  certain 
engagement.  , 

It  is  not  proposed,  in  the  mean  time,  to  place  this  department  of  the 
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institatioii  under  any  stricter  regulations  than  the  following ; — 1.  To  with- 
hold  certificates  from  those  who  have  attended  for  a  shorter  period  than 
three  months;  and,  2.  To  grant  certificates  to  those  who  have  proved  a 
certain  qualification  in  the  elementary  branches,  after  a  formal  examina^on 
by  the  superintending  Committees,  assisted  by  the  rectors  and  masters. 

Syllabus  of  the  Rector^s  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  art  of  Teaching,  ad' 
dressed  to  the  Students  of  the  Normal  Instiiutionj  Edinburgh, 

Iniroduetory, 

1.  The  importance  of  education — most  needful  in  eveiy  view — ^practicable— 
hopeful  and  encouragiog. 

2.  Moral  requisites  and  qualifications  of  the  educator ;  (a)  A  correct  view  of  fab 
office ;  (b)  Proper  motives ;  (e)  A  well  regulated  temper  aiod  disposition ;  {d)  A 
well-stored  mind ;  («)  Aptitude  to  teach ;  (/)  An  irreproachable  lile. 

I — Man,  the  sulfjeet  of  Sdueaiion. 

Knowledge  of  this  an  essential  preliminary ;  mental  philosophy  has  not  aflbided 
tbepractiGd  aid  that  might  have  been  en>ected. 

The  order,  mode,  and  extent  of  the  development  of  the  human  powers  considered* 
with  a  practical  reference.  1.  Physical — historically  first ;  nature  requiring  the 
main  share' of  time  for  sleep  and  recreation ;  mental  exertion,  short  and  diversi- 
fied ;  instincts  to  be  regulated. 

2.  Moral  powers  awake  nearly  at  the  dawn  of  existence ;  should  be  early 
addressed  and  practically  exerdsed ;  impressed  with  the  idea  of  Gkxl  and  account- 
ability to  Him ;  charity,  purity,  and  uprightness  inculcated. 

8.  Intellectual— (a)  Intuitive-— developed  through  the  perceptive  powers ;  truths 
and  facts  impressed  by  attention,  recalled  by  memory,  combmcd  by  conception ; 
impoi^^ce  of  educating  the  senses  and  trainui^  the  powers  of  observation  through 
object-lessons ;  (6)  Operative — vuderstandinff  mvestigates  trutli ;  judgment  traces 
its  relations  and  tendency ;  (e)  Creative — imagination—- reason  controlling  all 

IL-'The  JSnd  and  Of^  of  Edtication, 

The  comprehensive  and  harmonious  development  of  the  powers  in  due  place  and 
proportion ;  errors  arising  from  the  excess,  deficiency,  or  misapplication  of  any 
element ;  definitions  of  different  writers. 

IIL — The  Means  for  attaining  the  End 

Pedagogy,  education  (properly  so  called)  extending  to  every  department 
throug)iout-4t)  childhood ;  (2)  youth ;  (8)  manhood — ^from  the  household  to  tlie 
school,  from  tne  school  to  the  world  and  church. 

Pedentics,  mstruction  or  schooling;  that  department  which  is  proper  to  the  in* 
termediato  period,  youth,  when  the  fiM^ulties  are  made  conversant  with  iact% 
occurrences,  objects,  and  otherwise  exercised  for  their  du#development 

A  The  parties  by  whom— the  field  in  which — ^this  should  be  carried  out 

Hospital,  public  school,  or  private  education  oonudered. 

R  The  euDJect-matter  of  instruction : — (a)  From  tlie  existence  of  man — speech 
and  song ;  (6)  From  the  existence  of  space  and  matter — ^mathematics  and  form 
(painting,  sculpture,  Ac) ;  (c)  From  tlie  relation  of  man  to  Cod — Christian!^ ;  (d) 
To  the  world — political  economy ;  («)  To  animals — natiural  history ;  (/)  To  sub^ 
stances— chemistry,  <&&  # 

The  due  place  and  comparative  importance  of  the  subjects  of  elementary  and 
superior  instruction.    Reading,  the  key  to  all — 

Organs  of  speech-— origin  and  import  of  speech — invention  of  writing — alpha- 
bet, printing— on  teaching  the  alpliaoet — Lancaster — Jacotot — Pillans. 

Ekmentary  reading — 1st  The  dogmatic  system  overburdens  the  memory ;  2nd. 
Tlie  scientific,  difficult  to  accomphsh  in  English;  8rd.  Intellectual,  the  sense  help- 
ing the  sound 

Theory  of  explanation  and  interrogation,  elliptical  and  suggestive  methods  con- 
sidered— treatment  of  answers  received — moral  enforcing — application  of  lesson 
read 

Examination  of  nymuals  for  reading,  and  instructions  ui  the  proper  way  of 
teaching  tliem. 
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Class  method — indiyidual,  monitorial,  simaltaneous ;  class  oooducted  bj  siogle 
examination. 

Method  not  much  apart  firomthe  man — consideration  of  the  different  subjects  of 
sdiool  instractiaD — ^method  of  treating  and  art  of  imparting  them,  yiz.  ^)dling, 
grammar,  religious  instruction,  geography,  uniting,  drawing,  arithmetic 

School  organization : 

ArraDgement  of  dasses— tripartie  division — school  furnishing. 

Discipline : 
Theory  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

(yoto.)-— The  design  of  these  lectures  is  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  prac- 
tical engagements  of  the  elementary  school  to  desenerate  into  mere  routine,  or  a 
copy  of  the  superintending  master.  The  subject  discussed  in  the  connected  series 
is  proposed  as  a  theme  for  a  weekly  exorcise,  and  is  found  highly  beneficial,  not 
oaiy  as  regards  the  proficiency  of  the  students  ih  English  composition,  but  like- 
wise as  it  engages  their  best  thoughts  in  giving  their  own  views  of  the  different 
tonics,  and  imparts  an  elevated  tone  to  their  professional  pursuits. 


NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

AT 

EDINBURGH,  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  CHURCH. 


The  Normal  TraiDing  School  at  Edinburgh,  in  connection  with  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  was  established  in  1843,  soon  a(\er  the  seces- 
sion of  that  Church  from  the  Established  Church,  and  as  a  part  of  its 
educational  scheme.  In  1848,  the  Education  Committee,  appointed  by 
tlie  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church,  purchased  the  premises 
known  as  the  "  Moray  House,"  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Holyrood, 
and  erected  a  new  hall«  and  fitted  up  the  whole  at  an  expense  of  about 
£9,000,  (845,000)  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Normal  School,  and 
the  Practicing  Department 

Pupils  are  admitted,  on  passing  in  a  satisfactory  manner  an  en  ranee 
examination,  to  the  privileges  of  the  institution,  which  embrace  not  only 
a  thorough  course  of  normal  training,  but  also  direct  pecuniary  aid  as 
bursaries,  or  exhibitions.  Those  bursaries  are  to  be  competed  for  from 
year  to  year,  and  to  be  awarded  to  those  only,  who,  havmg  successfully 
passed  the  entrance  examination,  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  to 
teachmg.  and  to  declare,  at  the  same  time,  that  but  for  this  assistance, 
they  could  not  afford  the  means  requisite  to  prepare  them,  fully  and 
satisfactorily,  for  their  important  work. 

Although  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  religious  denominations, 
are  received  to  the  entrance  examination,  the  subjects  of  examination, 
and  the  course  of  study  afterward  entered  upon,  are  determined  and 
regulated  mainly  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  intend  to 
devote  themselves  to  teaching  in  connection  witli  the  Free  Church.  It 
is  conducted  by  means  of  printed  papers,  and  generally  occupies  a 
week.  These  examination-papers  have  always  been  drawn  by  distin- 
guished practical  teachers,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  subjects 
intrusted  to  them ',  and  the  written  answers  of  the  candidates  for  admis- 
sion, ader  being  carefully  reviewed  by  the  same  gentlemen,  are  handed 
for  revision  to  the  rector  and  tutors  of  the  institution,  who  again  make 
known  the  results  to  the  education  committee,  with  whom  rests  the 
final  decision  as  to  those  who  are  qualified  to  enter,  witli  advantage, 
upon  the  prescribed  course  of  study  and  training. 

The  conditions  of  the  competition  for  bursaries  are  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing regulations : — 

I.  Candidates  must  not  be  less  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  shall  be  required 
to  declare,  before  entering  on  the  competition,  that  it  is  their  wish  and  intention  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of  teaching. 

II.  Each  candidate  must  produce  a  certificate  of  his  moral  and  religious  character 
from  the  roioister  of  the  congregation  to  which  he  belongs.  Such  certificate  shall  also 
set  forth  his  attainments  in  scholarship,  the  degree  of  aptitude  for  practical  teaching 
which  he  may  seem  to  possess,  and  any  circumstances  in  his  history  with  which  the 
committee  ought  to  be  acquainted  ^^ 
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III.  Each  candidate  must  be  in  attendance  at  the  seminary  on  the  moming  of  Sat* 
urda^,  26lh  September,  for  the  purpose  of  being  enrolled  as  a  candidate. 

I V .  The  competition  will  be  chiefly  conducted  by  written  questions,  and  the  ezam- 
inators  will  be  guided  in  awarding  the  bursaries  by  the  comparative  results  of  the 
examination,  the  certificates  of  the  ministers,  and  the  report  of  the  rector  of  the  nor- 
mal school  in  regard  to  aptitude  for  practical  teaching. 

V.  The  committee  will  not  defray  the  traveling  expenses  of  onsuccessful  candi- 
dates, but  they  would  strongly  uige,  that  when  necessary,  these  expenses  should  be 
defrayed  by  local  parties  acquainted  with  and  interested  in  the  young  men  recom- 
mended. 

Vf.  The  bursaries  shall  consist  of  three  classes,  for  which  sums  of  1(M.,  152.,  and 
20^,  shall  be  set  apart  respectively. 

VII.  The  bursers  shall  give  regular  attendance  in  the  normal  school  from  the  begin- 
ning of  October  until  the  end  of  July,  and  shall  during  that  period  be  in  all  respects 
subject  to  the  discipline  and  arrangements  of  that  institution.  The  bursanea  shall  be 
payable  in  monthly  installments,  and  the  committee  reserve  to  themselves  full  power  at 
any  time  to  withhold  further  payments  on  considering  the  periodical  reports  made  to 
them  by  the  rector  and  tutors  regarding  the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  bursers. 

X.  B.  There  must  be  throughout  the  church  many  under  the  age  of  seventeen, 
whom  it  is  highly  desirable  to  aid  and  encourage  in  their  preparatory  studies.  Dea- 
cons' courts  and  presbyteries  are  earnestly  recommended  to  use  every  exertion  in  their 
power  for  brindng  forward  such  youths,  until  they  have  arrived  at  the  stage  which  will 
bring  them  within  the  scope  of  tlie  committee's  scheme  of  encouragement  by  bursaries. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  of  the  entrance  examination  for  the 
three  classes  of  bursaries : — 

CLASS   I. 

English  literature  and  grammar. 

Geography^  especially  that  of  Europe  and  Paledtine. 

History. — British  history,  with  the  elements  of  general  history. 

ArUhnetic. —  Proportion  with  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. 

Latin, — Rudiments ;  grammatical  exercises,  lai^ge  print ;  and  Cornelius  Nepos' 
Life  of  Miltiades. 

Scnptvre  Knowledge. — Bible  and  shorter  catechism. 

N.  B.  A  knowledge  of  Gaelic  will  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  this  amount  of  attain 
ments  in  Latin. 

CLASS  tr. 

All  the  branches  of  the  preceding  crnss,  and  Latin. 
JLatin. — CsBsar,  book  i. ;  eclogues  of  Virgil ;  and  grammatical  exercises. 
O'^ek. — Greek,  grammar;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  chapters,  first,  second,  and  third. 
of  book  i. 
Algebra, — The  elementary  rules,  fractions  and  simple  equations. 

CULBB   III. 

All  the  branches  of  the  preceding  classes,  and 

Latin. — Virgil,  vi..  Book  of  iBneid ;  Sallust's  Catilinarian  Conspiracy,  and  Mair*s 
Introduction. 

Greek. — Xenophon's  Anabasis,  books  i.  and  ii. ;  gospel  of  Matthew. 

Algebra. — Involution,  evolution,  surds,  quadratic  equation. 

Geometry. — Euclid's  Elements,  first  six  books. 

7\r/  Books. — Chamber's  Histonr  of  English  Literature  ;  Rcid's  English  Grammar , 
Reid's  Geography;  Chamber's  History  of  the  British  Empire;  White's  Elements 
of  Universal  History,  or  Tytlcr's  Elements  of  General  History. 

The  following  works  are  recommended  for  perusal  and  study  : — Chaml>er'8  Cyclo- 
paedia of  English  Literature;  Allan  and  Cornwall's  English  Grammar;  Malte  Biun 
and  Balbi's  System  of  Geography;  Professor  Thompson's  Arithmetic;  Vincent's 
Exposition  of  the  Shorter  Catechism ;  Tract  Society's  Companion  to  the  Bible ;  and 
Abridgment  of  Horn's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  course  of  instruction  upon  which  the  students  enter,  after  having 
passed  this  examination,  embraces  Biblical  instruction,  English  litera- 
ture and  grammar,  history  and  geography,  arithmetic,  algebra  and 
geometry,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  practical  mathematics 
and  mechanics,  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  elements  of  Hebrew,  drawii.g 
and  music,  chemistry,  botany,  vegetable  physiology,  and  cottage 
gardening,  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art  of  teaching. 
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A  careful  examination  of  the  table,  in  which  are  recorded  the 
results  of  the  entrance  examination,  enables  the  rector  and  tutors  to 
determine,  with  almost  perfect  precision,  the  place  which  each  student 
should  occupy,  and  the  studies  to  which  his  attention  should  be  chiefly 
directed.  The  attainments  of  the  young  men  in  Biblical  knowledge, 
in  English  literature  and  grammar,  in  geography  and  history,  are  not 
so  unequal  as  to  render  necessary  or  desirable  a  separate  classification, 
while  prosecuting  the  study  of  these  branches.  Nor  has  it  been  found 
expedient  to  arrange  the  students  in  different  sections,  when  engaged 
in  the  study  of  French,  chemistry,  drawing,  and  music ;  and  botli  in 
the  practice  of  teaching,  and  in  listening  to  the  exposition,  by  the  rec- 
tor, of  the  various  methods  and  systems,  or  to  his  criticism  of  the  mode 
in  which  particular  lessons  have  been  communicated  by  particular  stu- 
dents, no  separate  classification  has  been  made. 

By  the  Time  Table,  drawn  up  for  the  regulation  of  the  students  in 
1849,  it  appears  that  five  hours  weekly  (one  hour  a  day)  are  devoted 
to  Biblical  instruction ;  four  hours  to  English  literature  and  grammar; 
two  hours  to  history  and  geography;  two  hours  to  lectures,  in  con- 
nection with  recitations  in  a  text  book,  in  chemistry ;  two  hours  to 
drawing  ;  three  to  French ;  and  two  hours  to  instruction  in  music,  with 
practice  at  intervals  every  day.  In  the  higher  departments  of  study, 
Latin,  Greek,  geometry,  algebra,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry, 
with  their  practical  applications,  the  students  are  arranged  into  divi- 
sions, junior  and  senior.  The  proficiency  in  these  branches  is  not  very 
great,  although  the  stimulus  of  competition  for  the  bursaries  is  showing 
itself  in  drawing  to  the  institution  a  large  number  of  right-minded,  and 
properly-prepared  candidates,  and  in  a  more  comprehensive  and 
thorough  course  of  instruction  during  their  connection  with  the  institution. 

A  knowledge  of  the  history,  principles,  and  practice  of  education,  is 
given  as  follows : 

Firsty  The  rector  expounds,  conversationally,  but  with  a  degree 
of  minuteness  and  care  that  shows  how  fully  he  appreciates  the  impor- 
tance of  this  department  of  his  labors,  the  methods  that  are  employed 
in  the  model  schools  of  the  institution,  in  teaching  the  various 
branches.  He  himself  exemplifies  tlie  application  of  every  principle 
that  may  seem  in  the  least  recondite,  gives  its  philosophy,  and  shows 
how  it  may  be  applied  in  conducting  the  work  of  the  school-room.  In 
this  way  it  may  be  said,  that  every  method  deserving  examination,  as 
based  upon  any  philosophical  principle,  is  not  only  elaborately  examined 
and  minutely  expounded,  but  skillfully  exemplified  in  the  presence  of  the 
students. 

Second,  Essays  are  prescribed  to  be  written  on  subjects,  embracing 
the  whole  theory  of  teaching,  and  requiring,  for  their  discussion,  a  good 
extent  of  reading  and  study.  The  best  of  these  essays  are  aflerward 
read  in  the  hearing  of  the  assembled  body  of  students,  and  their  merits 
and  defects  carefully  pointed  out 
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7%irrf,  A  systematic  aDalysIs  and  examination  of  all  the  leading 
educational  works  in  oar  own  language  is  made  during  the  seasioo.  A 
partieolar  work  is  assigned  to  each  student,  in  turn,  who  is  charged 
with  the  preparation  of  a  careful  analysis  and  examination  of  its  con- 
tents. This  paper  is  read  before  the  rector  in  the  presence  of  ail  the 
ffCudentSj  who  express  their  opinion  generally,  and  specify  what  they 
consider  to  be  most  valuable  in  the  views  presented  in  it.  The  rector 
sums  up  by  an  exposition  of  what  appears  to  him  to  be  its  real  char- 
acter and  value. 

In  this  way  the  students  have  an  opportunity,  during  the  session,  of 
acquiring  a  tolerably  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  his- 
tory of  teaching,  of  the  various  methods  which  deserve  examination,  as 
well  as  of  all  the  details  of  school  organization  and  management 

The  practical  instruction  of  the  normal  pupils  is  obtained  through 
the  model  schools  attached  to  the  institution.  These  schools  contain 
upward  of  five  hundred  children,  arranged  in  six  classes,  under  ten 
teachers,  and  nineteen  pupil  teachers,  acting  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  the  rector,  who  has  the  immediate  cliarge  of  the  first  class. 

In  these  model  schools  the  students  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  all 
the  branches  usually  pursued  in  the  Elementary  school  of  Scotland, 
taught  by  skillful  and  experienced  masters,  and,  in  their  observations  of 
the  methods  practiced,  have  the  advantage  of  the  personal  direction  and 
superintendence  of  the  Rector.  The  means  by  which  they  themselves 
are  trained  to  skill  in  the  communication  of  knowledge  are  twofbld. 

Pirsty  They  are  employed  tv^  hours  weekly  in  teaching,  in  the 
model  schools,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  rector,  together  with 
the  master  of  the  department  in  which  they  are  practicing. 

Second^  One  hour,  weekly,  is  set  apart,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
a  certain  number  of  the  students  give  lessons,  in  the  presence  of  the 
rector  and  the  other  students,  on  particular  and  previously  prescribed 
subjects.  These  subjects  are  varied  in  such  a  manner,  that,  ere  the 
end  of  the  session,  each  student  has  had  frequent  opportunities,  both  of 
himself  conducting  each  educational  process,  and  of  seeing  it  conducted 
by  his  fellow  students.  While  these  lessons  are  being  given  by  those 
appointed  to  this  work,  their  fellow  students  are  busy  observing  the 
manner  in  which  the  various  processes  are  conducted,  and  marking  in 
their  note-books  any  thing  that  may  seem  to  deserve  or  call  for  com- 
ment An  opportunity  is  afterward  afforded  them  of  expressing  their 
opinions,  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  various  lessons  had  been 
given,  and  of  criticising  minutely  the  whole  process  gone  through  by 
the  students,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  class-room. 
An  hour  is  devoted  to  this  work  of  public  criticism. 

The  teachers  consisted  in  1852  of  a  rector,  who  has  special  charge  of 
Biblical  instruction,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  a  mathemat- 
ical tutor,  a  classical  tutor,  a  teacher  of  drawuig,  a  lecturer  on  chem« 
istry,  and  a  music  master. 
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XV.    WILLIAM  BENTLET  FOWLE. 


William  Bentlev  Fowle,  whose  labors  as  a  teacher  and  educator 
are  honorably  associated  with  the  introduction  of  monitorial  instruc- 
tion, and  the  improvement  of  public  schools  generally  in  New  Eng- 
land, was  born  in  Boston,  October  17,  1795.  His  father,  Henry 
Fowle,  was  a  skillful  mechanic,  and  a  man  of  considerable  literary 
attainments.  His  mother,  Elizabeth  Bentley,  was  the  sister  of  the 
eminent  scholar.  Rev.  William  Bentley,  D.  D. 

From  his  parents  young  Fowle  inherited  an  excellent  constitution, 
whereby  he  escaped  some  of  the  evil  consequences  of  a  too  early  in- 
troduction to  school  life.  Before  the  age  of  three  years  ho  went  to 
school,  and  such  was  his  precocity  and  diligence  that  from  this  time  till 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he  left  the  Latin  School  prepared  for  college, 
he  was  always  at  the  head  of  his  classes.  At  this  time  the  pecuniary 
embarrassments  of  his  father,  resulting  from  the  paralysis  of  com- 
merce, led  William  against  the  wish  of  his  parents  to  abandon  the 
cherished  idea  of  going  to  college,  and  to  apprentice  himself  to  a 
bookseller.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  business  was  so  limited  in  its 
range,  that  he  had  ample  time  to  carry  on  his  studies,  and  to  acquire 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  French,  and  some  acquaintance  with  several 
other  modern  languages.  His  master,  Caleb  Bingham,*  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College,  had  been  distinguished  as  a  teacher,  and  had 
borne  a  leading  part  in  the  great  reform  of  the  Boston  schools,  which 
took  place  in  1790.  His  bookstore  was  the  favorite  resort  of  all  the 
Boston  teachers  of  that  day,  and  education  was  the  great  theme  un- 
der continual  discussion.  Mr.  Bingham  was  no  believer  in  the  per- 
fection of  the  prevalent  mode  of  instruction.  His  visits  to  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  had  satisOed  him,  that  a  great  principle  formed  the 
basis  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  promulgated  by  Joseph  Lan- 
caster, while  his  acquaintance  with  persons,  who  had  visited  the  school 
of  Pestalozzi  in  Switzerland,  had  convinced  him  that  something  more 
than  book-learning  was  desirable,  and  that  much  of  the  old  routine 

*  See  Ihe  article  on  Caleb  Bingham,  No.  XIV.  of  (his  Journal,  in  which  Mr.  Fowle  has  paiil 
a  jufi  iribuie  to  his  worthy  niaeler,  anil  also  made  a  valuable  conlribuiiou  tu  the  history  of 
the  Boston  schools. 
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might  and  should  be  laid  aaide.  Manuals  published  by  Lancaster  and 
bis  friends,  and  by  the  disciples  of  Pestfdozzi,  were  procured  and 
studied  by  the  apprentice,  and  the  essays  of  Milton,  Priestly,  and 
other  philosophical  writers  on  education,  were  even  at  that  early  date 
in  his  library.  In  those  days  there  was  no  stereotyping  of  books,  and 
the  printing  of  every  new  edition  involved  much  proof  reading,  which 
the  infirmity  of  the  roaster  threw  upon  the  apprentice,  so  that  he  was 
initiated,  by  the  severest  of  processes,  into  the  mysteries  of  orthogra- 
phy, punctuation  and  grammar.  While  thus  engaged,  young  Fowle 
was  advised  by  Professor  Joseph  McKean  of  Harvard  College,  and 
afterwards  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Channing,  to  enter  upon  a  collegiate  course, 
but  the  offer  of  help  which  accompanied  the  advice  was  declined  from 
a  shrinking  aversion  to  a  supposed  dependence.  Favorable  opportuni- 
ties for  study  and  an  attractive  vision  of  his  future  business  made  his 
resolution  less  difficult  During  the  war,  Mr.  Fowle,  with  about  a  dozen 
other  shop-boys,  formed  an  association,  called  the  ^^Belles-Lettres  So- 
ciety." The  members  met  once  a  week,  when  one  delivered  an  ad- 
dress, and  each  of  the  otliers  read  an  essay.  The  meetings  were -well 
sustained,  and  lasted  two  years.  Several  of  the  members  became 
teachers  or  professional  men. 

In*  1816,  his  master  invited  him  to  become  his  partner,  proposing 
to  furnish  all  the  stock  and  equally  divide  the  profits,  but  this  very 
generous  arrangement  was  defeated  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Bingham  iu 
less  than  a  year,  after  which  event  Mr.  F.  conducted  the  business  in 
behalf  of  the  heirs  until  1821.  In  May,  1 821 ,  Mr.  Fowle  was  elected  a 
member  of  what  was  called  the  Primary  School  Committee,  a  Board 
to  whose  supervision  practically  all  the  schools,  in  which  English  gram- 
mar  was  not  taught,  were  intrusted.  The  Primary  Board  observing 
that  there  were  many  children  in  the  city  for  whom  no  schools  were 
provided,  because  they  were  too  old  to  be  admitted  into  the  primary 
schools,  and  too  ignorant  to  enter  the  Grammar  schools,  proposed  to 
establish  a  school  exclusively  for  such  children,  and  not  without  diffi- 
culty  and  much  delay,  they  induced  the  superior  committee,  July  2, 
1821,  to  make  an  application  to  the  town  for  an  appropriation  of  one 
thousand  dollars  to  try  tlie  experiment.*  As  the  number  of  children 
to  be  taught  was  about  two  hundred,  and  the  thousand  dollars  granted 
was  to  fit  up  and  furnish  the  school-room,  as  well  as  to  pay  the  teacher, 
it  was  evident  that  no  plan  could  be  used  but  the  monitorial.  No 
teacher  on  that  system  could  be  found  in  New  England,  and  therefore 
a  Scotch  gentleman,  named  Tweed-Dale,  who  was  teaching  a  large 

*  This  was  the  firtt  of  the  cl&as  of  schools  which  was  afterwards  greatly  extended  and 
known  as  Intermediate  Sehoole, 
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Lancasterian  school  in  Albany,  was  invited  to  come  and  superintend 
the  preparation  of  the  room,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  classes.  At 
the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  he  was  called  home,  in  consequence  of  some 
disorder  in  his  own  school.  Seven  hundred  dollars  had  been  ex- 
pended in  preparing  the  room  and  paying  Mr.  Tweed-Dale,  and  the 
suspension  of  the  school  seemed  to  be  inevitable.  Wm.  Thurston,  a 
very  respectable  lawyer,  and  Mr.  Fowle,  had  been  appointed  a  sub- 
committee, with  full  powers  to  collect  the  children,  employ  a  teacher, 
and  superintend  the  school ;  and  in  this  emergency  Mr.  Fowle  offered 
to  carry  on  the  school  for  a  few  weeks,  if  Mr.  Thurston  would  go  to 
New  York  and  procure  a  permanent  teacher.  Ho  went,  could  find 
no  one  sufSciently  well  educated,  was  taken  sick,  came  home,  sailed 
for  Italy,  and  never  returned.  The  work  of  teaching,  in  which  Mr. 
Fowle  had  temporarily  engaged,  he  was  thus  led  to  continue  quite 
against  his  intention ;  but  he  still  regarded  the  book-trade  as  his  per- 
manent business. 

The  establishment  of  the  school  had  never  been  favored  by  the 
public  teachers.  Lancaster  had  lectured  in  Boston,  and  had  unwisely 
ridiculed  and  condemned  the  Boston  schools,  without  even  visiting 
them.  At  the  same  time  he  had  shown  that  large  sums  might  be 
saved  by  the  use  of  his  system,  which  was  to  be  done  mainly  by  the 
dismission  of  teachers  then  in  the  employ  of  the  town.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  citizens  were  offended  by  tlie  unjust  denunciation  of 
schools,  which  they  supposed  the  best  in  the  world ;  and  it  is  less  sur- 
prising that  the  teachers  did  not  regard  with  complacency  a  system 
which  would  greatly  reduce  their  number.  When,  therefore,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  earnest  recommendation  of  Mayor  Quincy,  who  had 
seen  the  success  of  Mr.  Fowlers  school,  even  under  the  disadvantages 
of  inexperience,  a  divided  attention,  and  the  most  unpromising  pupils 
ever  collected  in  a  Boston  school,  the  School  Committee  voted  to  re- 
quest the  City  Council  to  appropriate  a  small  sum  to  fit  up  the  Han- 
cock School  House,  then  building,  so  as  to  introduce  the  plan  of  Mutual 
Instruction,  the  teachers  were  excited  to  a  violent  opposition.  They 
had  long  been  associated,  and  had  often  controlled  the  schools  and 
the  Committee  by  the  active  cooperation  of  their  friends,  and  they 
now  concluded  to  commence  in  the  public  papers  an  attack  on 
Mr.  Fowlers  school,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  seem  the  gen- 
eral act  of  the  citizens,  and  not  the  particular  act  of  the  associated 
instructors.  They  first  attempted  to  excite  the  prejudices  of  the 
parents  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  school-house,  by  telling  them  that 
the  system  of  mutual  instruction  was  fit  only  for  paupers ;  that  it  had 
nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  cheapness ;  and  that  it  was  a  trick 
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of  the  Southend  aristocracy  to  impose  it  upon  the  northend  as  good 
enough  for  them.  The  Common  Council  now  denied  the  request  of 
the  School  Committee,  on  the  ground  that "  the  School  Committee  had 
no  power  to  alter  the  established  system  of  the  schooV^  The  School 
Committee  submitted,  but  entered  a  severe  protest  on  their  records. 
While  the  subject  was  under  consideration,  Mr.  Fowle  published  a 
scries  of  newspaper  essays  in  defence  of  his  school,  and  the  plan  of 
Mutual  Instruction,  and,  in  th'e  course  of  the  controversy,  he  under- 
took to  show  the  waste  of  time,  and  general  inefficiency  of  the  Bos- 
ton Grammar  Schools.  This  was  done  so  effectu&lly,  that  the  com- 
mittee immediately  ordered  a  change  which  greatly  enlarged  the 
course  of  study.  Mr.  Fowle  continued  to  divide  his  time  between  his 
bookstore  and  his  school,  but  at  length,  finding  the  sacrifice  too  great, 
and  not  having  received  any  salary,  he  determined  to  abandon  the 
school.  At  this  juncture,  the  Primary  requested  the  other  Board  to 
appoint  Mr.  Fowle  a  teacher,  with  the  salary  of  a  Grammar  master, 
with  permission,  contrary  to  Uie  established  rule,  to  carry  on  his 
business,  and  he  was  persuaded  to  continue  the  experiment. 

Great  liberty  was  allowed  to  Mr.  Fowle  in  this  school,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  many  departures  were  made  from  the  old  routine 
that  had  prevailed.  The  gentlemen  who  had  the  8uper>'is]on  of  the 
school  had  the  sagacity  not  to  interfere  with  a  system  with  which 
they  were  unacquainted,  and  they  knew  that  the  true  policy  was  to 
give  the  rein  to  their  teacher,  and  then  hold  him  responsible  for  the 
result :  an  example  which  other  committees  may  well  follow.  Among 
the  changes,  which  we  may  now  venture  to  call  improvements,  made 
by  Mr.  Fowle,  were  the  following : — 

1.  He  introduced  the  use  of  blackboards,  of  which  he  procured  no 
fewer  than  twelve. 

2.  As  a  daily  exercise  he  required  geography  to  be  illustrated  by 
maps  drawn  on  the  blackboards,  or  on  paper  or  slate.  These  were 
maps  of  the  several  countries,  as  they  in  turn  became  the  subjects  of 
the  lessons. 

3.  English  grammar  and  composition  were  taught  by  regular  writ- 
ten exercises  on  the  blackboards  and  on  paper. 

4.  The  pupils  were  all  required  to  write  the  spelling  lesson,  as 
well  as  to  spell  it  orally. 

5.  Writing,  reading,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography,  were 
taught  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  in  the  same  school-room,  and  by  the 
same  master. 

6.  Girls  were  allowed  to  attend  this  school  the  whole  vear  round, 
(previously  to  1790,  they  were  not  allowed  to  attend  any  public  school. 
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and  from  1790  till  1821,  the  date  of  Mr.  Fowlers  appointment,  they 
could  only  attend  from  April  to  October. 

7.  In  early  times  a  lecture  was  preached  at  the  First  Church  on 
Thursday)  and  no  schools  were  held  on  that  day,  in  order  that  the 
teachers  and  pupils  might  attend  the  lecture.  At  the  great  reform  in 
1790,  the  aftembon  only  of  Thursday  was  given  to  the  children,  and 
for  thirty  years,  Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoons  were  half  holidays, 
until  Mr.  Fowle,  without  any  direction  from  the  School  Committee, 
divided  the  week  equally  and  rationally,  taking  .Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons. 

8.  All  the  children  were  required  to  cipher  or  study  arithndetic  on 
the  blackboard,  as  well  as  from  books. 

9.  In  this  school,  the  worst  in  point  of  materials  that  had 
ever  been  collected  in  Boston,  corporeal  punishment  was  entirely 
abolished. 

At  first,  the  boys  were  chastised  as  in  the  other  schools,  but  when 
it  was  found  that  they  were  only  restrained  and  made  more  cunning, 
without  being  really  made  better,  corporeal  punishment  was  laid  aside, 
against  the  advice  of  the  committee,  and  the  experiment  was  completely 
successful.  Mr.  Fowle  bad  no  respect  for  the  common  practice  of  be- 
stowing a  few  medals  upon  the  best  scholars,  and  disappointing  others  • 
who  were  often  times  more  worthy.  He  adopted  the  plan  of  allow- 
ing a  certain  sum  for  each  pupil,  say  ten  cents.  This  in  a  school  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pupils,  formed  a  fiind  of  eighteen  dollars. 
Every  exercise,  whether  recitation,  or  executed  with  pen,  pencil  or 
chalk,  whether  done  as  a  pupil  or  a  monitor,  had  its  value.  Each 
pupil  got  as  many  merits  as  he  could,  during  the  term,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  terra,  all  the  merits  were  added  together,  the  bad  marks 
of  each  pupil  being  deducted.  The  value  of  a  nierit  was  ascertained, 
by  dividing  the  eighteen  dollars  by  the  aggregate  number  of  merits, 
and  each  pupil  drew  from  the  fund  just  in  proportion  to  his  industry. 
Every  one  got  something,  and  no  complaint  was  ever  heard.  To  en- 
courage punctuality,  every  one  present  at  the  opening  of  school  re- 
ceived a  certain  number  of  merits.  To  encourage  good  behavior, 
there  were  marks  for  slight  and  for  serious  offences  which  took  off  a 
certain  number  of  merits.  Whatever  amount  in  money  was  obtained 
was  at  iirst  credited  to  the  pupil,  if  he  preferred  not  to  take  it  at  the 
time;  but,  subsequently,  it  was  credited  so  long  as  the  pupil  remained 
aft  the  school,  and  was  only  paid  when  he  was  withdrawn.  It  was 
moreover  understood  that,  if  the  pupil  had  more  marks  than  merits, 
the  balance  could  be  deducted  from  the  credited  amount,  and  if  the  , 
pupil  left  the  school  in  disgrace  the  whole  amount  was  forfeited.    No 
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visitor  would  have  known  that  any  record  was  kept,  and  probably  less 
time  was  consumed  than  by  any  method  of  punishment  known  in  the 
schools. 

10.  All  the  pens  used  were  made  by  the  pupils. 

11.  Drawing  not  only  of  maps,  but  linear  drawing,  in  its  simplest 
applications  to  geometrical  iSgures  especially,  was  made  a  regular 
exercise. 

12.  Printing  was  taught  to  all ;  the  alphabet  class  being  taught  to 
print  the  letters  ^hen  they  first  learned  them. 

13.  Every  child,  however  young,  was  taught  to  write,  and  there 
was  always  a  class  in  the  alphabet,  who  learned  to  write  on  slates 
before  they  attempted  it  on  paper. 

14.  Most  important  to  the  discipline  of  the  school,  every  child  was 
usefully  employed  every  moment  of  the  time. 

15.  Children  of  all  ages,  from  six  to  sixteen  years,  and  in  all 
branches,  from  A,  B,  C  upward,  were  instructed  in  the  same  room  in 
the  presence  of  each  other,  an  advantage  entirely  lost  in  what  are 
called  graded  schools. 

These  were  all  novelties  in  Boston,  though  some  of  them  were 
found  in  the  Lancasterian  schools  which  were  chiefly  confined  to  New 
York  City  and  Philadelphia,  and  perhaps  some  had  been  attempted 
in  the  country  schools  of  New  England. 

In  about  a  year  the  superior  committee  assumed  the  care  of  Mr. 
Fowlers  school  on  the  ground  that  it  had  become  a  Grammar  school. 
Before  the  annual  exhibition  in  1823,  Mr.  fbwle  was  directed  to  pre- 
pare for  this  great  event,  for  which  at  least  a  month  was  always  allowed. 
No  preparation,  however,  was  attempted.  The  school  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pupils  then  read,  wrote,  spelled,  drew  maps,  answered 
questions  in  geography,  passed  English  sentences,  and  wrote  them  on 
the  blackboards,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises,  the  Mayor,  in 
behalf  of  the  Committee  and  the  otlier  visitors,  expressed  much  sur- 
prise at  the  advanced  state  of  the  school,  and  pronounced  the  exhibi- 
tion second  to  that  of  no  Grammar  school  in  the  city.  The  end  was 
attained,  the  children  were  all  fitted  to  enter  the  other  schools,  and 
Mr.  Fowle  resigned  his  office.  The  committee  accepted  the  resigna- 
tion, after  their  chairman,  Mr.  Quincy,  had  vainly  endeavored  to  re- 
tain Mr.  Fowle  in  the  public  service.  In  fact,  th^  committee  had 
unanimously  voted  to  fit  up  a  new  school-house  for  a  further  experi- 
ment on  a  fairer  scale,  but  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  Common  Coun- 
cil to  appropriate  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  meet  the  expense  of  alter- 
ing the  desks  and  seats,  those  interested  in  continuing  the  old  plan 
had  influence  enough  in  the  council  to  prevent  the  appropriation. 
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This  interference  was  unreasonable  and  unjustifiable,  and  the  commit- 
tee indignantly  said  so  by  an  unanimous  vote ;  and  there  the  matter 
was  dropped. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Fowle  had  found  time  to  revise  and  publish  Boyer's 
^French  Dictionary^  He  had  employed  Mr.  Pierpont  to  compile 
the  ^American  First  CUm-Booky'*  the  first  of  that  series  of  reading 
books,  which  for  years  were  deservedly  unrivalled  in  popularity.  Mr. 
Fowle  had  also  imported  a  large  assortment  of  French,  Spanish,  Ital- 
ian, German,  and  other  foreigpi  books,  the  first  experiment  of  the  kind, 

^  probably,  ever  made  in  Boston. 

After  a  brief  interval,  Mr.  Fowle  was  invited  to  take  a  school  of  a 
higher  class,*  and  the  pecuniary  inducement  was  such  that  he  relin- 
quished his  bookselling,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  td  the  work 
of  instruction.  A  hundred  gentlemen  of  property  and  influence 
formed  a  corporation,  raised  funds,  built  a  school-house,  and  furnished 
it  with  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  Astronomy,  Geometry,  Botany, 
Natural  History,  and  every  branch  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Mr.  Fowle 
directed  the  whole,  and  had  the  honor,  probably,  of  opening  the  first 
school  in  the  United  States,  that  was  furnished  with  apparatus  ade- 
quate to  the  illustration  of  the  subjects  taught.  Indeed  few  colleges 
surpassed  it  in  extent  As  no  Air  Pump  had  been  made  in  the 
United  States,f  a  double-barrelled  one  was  imported  from  London, 
and  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that^  from  this  pump,  as  a  model,  two 
others  were  cast  and  finished  a  few  years  afterwards,  by  a  Mr. 
Dwelle,  who  had  been  encouraged  by  Mr.  Fowle  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  manufacture  of  philosophical  apparatus  in  Boston.  As  no 
electrical  machine  could  be  found  for  sale,  Mr.  Fowle  prevailed  on 
the  associated  Apothecaries  of  Boston  to  sell  him  a  machine  that  was 

'^  their  joint  property,  but  probably  had  never  been  used.    Some  other 

apparatus  was  imported,  but,  generally,  it  was  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Fowle,  at  a  cost  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars.  This 
was  in  1823,  and  as  the  school  was  visited  by  many  teachers,  and  full 
reports  of  its  progress  were  printed,  a  great  impulse  was  given  to 
education,  and  apparatus  began  to  be  manufactured  for  schools,  in 
Boston  and  New  York. 

The  New  School  was  called  the  Female  Monitorial  School, 
and  consisted  of  about  a  hundred  pupils  who  were  instructed  in  every 
English  branch,  and  in  French,  Spanish  and  Latin.     There  was  no 

*The  ioTltalion  came  from  John  B.  Fotter,  whote  eldest  daughter  hsd  been  allowed,  aa  a 
favor,  to  attend  the  previous  school  of  mataal  instruction,  which  children  of  her  standing 
were  not  expected  to  attend. 

t  Dr.  Prince  of  Salem,  Mass.  imported  all  the  Air  Pumps  to  which  he  affixed  his  im- 
proTsment. 
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limit  of  age  or  of  study  ;*  And,  m  the  mutual  instruction  plan  was 
used,  modified  to  be  sure,  and  adapted  by  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Fowle 
to  all  the  higher  branches,  the  expense  of  instruction  was  less  than 
that  of  any  private  or  select  school  of  respectable  pretensions  in  Bos- 
ton. Still  the  income  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  teacher  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  a  larger  sum,  probably,  than  was  then  paid  to 
any  salaried  teacher  in  the  United  States.  Such  a  school,  if  at  all 
successful,  could  not  fail  to  excite  opposition  and  emulation.  The 
former  hardly  showed  itself  in  any  open  attack,  but  the  latter  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  High  School  for  girls  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee of  Boston,  on  the  monitorial  plan.  At  first  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pupils,  selected  half  from  private  and  half  from  the 
public  schbols,  were  admitted,  but  as  three  times  as  many  were  ofiered 
as  could  be  received,  much  dissatisfaction  was  created  in  the  minds 
of  parents,  whose  clfum  was  as  good  as  that  of  the  preferred  ones^ 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  pupils  enough  were  presented  to  fill  four  such 
schools,  and  the  School  Committee  were  called  on  to  provide  for  them 
all.  There  was  but  one  High  School  for  boys,  and  that  was  con- 
ducted on  the  old  plan,  and  very  expensive.  The  establishment  of 
four  such  schools  for  girls  involved  such  an  expense,  that  the  com- 
mittee hesitated,  and,  at  last,  concluded  to  allow  the  girls,  who  were 
in  the  Grammar  schools,  to  stay  till  they  were  sixteen  years  of  age, 
although  boys  were  dismissed  at  fourteen.*    The  branches  usually 

*  It  was  the  custom  for  boys  to  be  apprenticed  at  fourteen,  and  this  probably  caused  the 
limitation,  the  boys  of  the  public  schools  being  moiHly  children  of  mechanics,  the  rich  send- 
ing their  boys  to  the  Latin  schools,  for  which  ample  proTision  was  made. 

The  report  of  the  Committee,  (1828,)  proposing  the  above  arrangement,  was  written  by  the 
Mayor,  the  elder  Quincy,  wlio  was  chairq)an  of  a  committee  of  three  to  take  the  Whole  sub- 
ject of  the  schools  into  consideration.  The  other  members  of  the  committee  were  Dr.  Zab- 
diel  U.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Fowle.  Dr.  Adams  agreed  to  the  report,  but  was  not  present  at  any 
meeting  of  the  committee.  He  had  the  special  supervision  of  the  Boy  Iston  school,  the  teacher 
of  which,  Charles  Fox,  for  more  than  a  year,  had  conducted  it  on  the  Monitorial  Plan,  aastsied 
only  by  his  unpaid  pupils.  This  school  contained  about  two  hundred  boys  and  two  hundred 
girls,  and  its  condition  was  declareii  to  be  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  Grammar  schools.  The 
boys  attended  half  the  day  and  the  girls  the  other  half,  so  that  only  two  hundred  were 
present  at  a  time.  While  one  sex  was  with  Mr.  Fox,  the  other  was  in  the  writing  school, 
which  was  conducted  by  a  Master  and  an  Usher  on  the  old  plan. 

As  there  had  been  a  saving  of  an  usher's  salary,  at  least,  a  gratuity  was  voted  to  the  teacher 
In  addition  to  his  salary.  The  report  not  only  proposed  to  make  each  Grammar  school  a 
High  school  for  girls,  but  to  send  the  lowest  class  back  to  the  Primary  schools,  and  keep  the 
children  one  year  longer  there.  It  also  proposed  to  fit  up  two  Grammar  schools  for  an  ex- 
periment on  the  Monitorial  Plan,  under  more  ikvorable  auspices.  These  changes  were 
unanimously  voted  by  the  committee,  but  the  Common  Council  again  refused  an  appropria- 
tion, on  the  strange  ground  tliat "  the  School  Committee,"  who  are  chosen  expressly  to  watch 
over  the  sclioots,  "  had  no  power  to  change  the  tjtLtm  of  instruction  pursued  in  them.*' 

Wiiile  the  experiment  of  a  Girl's  High  School  was  in  prepress,  Mr.  Fowle  and  his  friends  per- 
suaded the  Primary  Board  to  try  an  ^perlment,  where  it  ought  to  have  begun,  in  the  Primary 
|[!k:hool.  After  careful  consideration  and  many  discussions,  the  Board  unanimously  voted 
that  the  plan  should  be  tried  in  one  school  in  each  of  the  seven  districts ;  and  in  one  district 
til  the  schools,  eight  in  number,  were  made  Monitorial.    The  schools  averaged  fifty  or  sixty 
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taught  in  High  schools  were  introduoed«into  the  Grammar  schools, 
and  thus,  in  fact,  six  or  eight  High  schools  for  girls  were  established, 
without  any  additional  expense.  The  Monitorial  High  School  was 
considered  perfectly  successful,  but,  being  no  longer  needed,  was  dis- 
continued. 

The  system,  as  thus  changed  in  1828,  has  been  in  operation  thirty 
years ;  all  parties  and  interests  have  been  in  power,  but  no  separate 
^High  School  for  girls  has  been  established,  unless  this  name  be  given 
to  the  Normal  School,  established  several  years  ago  to  prepare  female 
assistant  teachers  for  the  city  schools.  The  same  year,  Mr.  Fowle 
proposed  that  the  girls  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  school  in  winter  as 
well  as  summer.  Some  members  of  the  committee  strongly  objected, 
on  the  ground  that  girls  would  not  attend  in  winter,  but  ^r.  Fowle 
showed  by  the  class  lists  of  the  public  school  h^  first  taught,  and  by 
those  of  his  present  private  school,  that,  in  wij^ter,  the  girls  had  been 
at  least  as  punctual  as  the  boys,  and  then  the  committee  voted  to  let 
the  girls  in  the  public  schools  attend  the  whole  year.  Mr.  Fowle 
also  proposed  that  corporeal  punishment  should  be  abolished  in  the 
schools,  and  pleaded  his  own  successful  experiment  in  1822-23 ;  but, 
so  unprepared  were  the  committee  for  such  an  innovation,  only  one 
member  of  the  committee  voted  with  the  mover  when  the  question 
was  taken. 

The  Female  Monitorial  School  continued  to  prosper,  and  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  School  Committee,  several  of  whom  had  placed 
their  children  therein,  and  had  narrowly  watched  its  operation.  It 
was  not  long  before  another  attempt  was  made  by  the  committee  to 
improve  the  public  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  expense 
of  instruction  by  the  introduction  of  the  monitorial  plan.  The 
change  proposed,  was  more  extensive  and  more  successful ;  it  was  no 
less  than  to  place  all  the  schools  on  this  plan,  and  to  abolish  the 
double-headed  system  entirely.  On  the  old  plan,  there  were  two  de- 
partments in  each  grammar  school,  one  devoted  to  writing  and  arith- 
metic., and  the  other  to  reading,  grammar,  geography,  &c  Each  de- 
partment was  under  a  different  teacher,  and  each  teacher  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  The  reading  master  was  now  made  the  prin- 
cipal, and  the  writing  master  was  made  subordinate  to  the  reading, 

pupils,  and  the  only  monitors  employed  were  taken  Trom  the  upper  clan,  under  seren  years 
of  age.  This  chanice  was  made  in  May,  1827,  and  In  January,  1826,  a  Special  Committee  re- 
ported to  the  Board,  that  although  some  schools  had  no  suitable  monitors,  and  all  the  school- 
rooms were  either  Rmall  or  unsuitable,  yet,  in  every  school  of  the  fifteen,  the  experiment  was 
satisfactory,  and  the  improYement  in  reading  and  spelling,  in  order  and  discipline,  in  atten- 
tion and  happiness,  unquestionable.  It  would  be  difficult  to  express  in  stronger  terms  than 
the  committee  used,  the  complete  success  of  the  exoeriment,  and  yet  the  experiment  was 
▼eiy  soon  diacoDUnued.         • 
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his  salary  being  much  redtfced.  The  ushers  were  dismissed,  and  six 
young  persons,  no  longer  pupils  of  the  school,  were  employed  as  as- 
sistants, with  a  salary  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  dollars  each,  and 
this  was  called  the  monitorial  system  1  Mr.  Fowle  was  no  longer  on 
the  committee,  but  be  was  consulted  by  the  chairman,  who  reported 
the  plan.  Mr.  Fowle  objected  that  the  proposed  plan  lacked  the 
chief  excellence  of  the  monitorial  plan,  the  employment  of  the  best 
pupils  as  monitors,  and  it  furthermore  contained  the  elements  of  fail- 
ure, since  the  old  teachers,  who  were  opposed  to  the  new  plan,  and 
had  done  all  they  could  to  prevent  its  introduction,  were  to  be  the 
agents  for  carrying  it  on,  and  the  sub-master  of  every  school  was  not 
only  dissatisfied  with  the  system,  but  writhing  under  his  subordinate 
rank  and  3iminished  salary.  This  imperfect  plan  was  adopted,  how- 
ever, unanimously,  and,  in  two  or  three  years,  it  was  declared  a  fail- 
ure, and  the  schools  ^«ere  set  back  upon  the  old  plan,  the  citizens,  of 
course,  supposing  the  plan  of  mutual  instruction  inadequate  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  Boston  schools.  The  experiment  under  Mr.  Fowle 
in  1821-3,  that  of  Mr.  Fox  in  the  Boylston  Grammar  School^  that  of 
Mr.  Bailey  in  the  Girl's  High  School,  that  of  the  Primary  Board  in 
fifteen  Primary  Schools,  which  had  all  been  successful,  and  the  two 
private  schools  then  in  full  operation,  viz.,  Mr.  Fowle's  High  School 
for  girls,  and  his  brother's  High  School  for  boys,  were  allowed  no 
weight  in  the  decision.  Fortunately,  there  was  one  favorable  circum- 
stance attending  this  great  experiment,  which  is  not  generally  known 
to  the  citizens,  but  of  which  there  is  abundant  proof.  William 
Clough,  the  Principal  of  the  Mayhew  School  for  boys,  was  a  school- 
mate, and  a  long-tried  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Fowle.  He  was  no  ad- 
vocate of  the  new  plan,  but  when  the  committee  ordered  its  intro- 
duction, his  ideas  of  duty  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must 
either  carry  out  their  plan  in  good  faith,  or  resign.  He  determined  to 
try  what  he  could  do,  but  he  had  not  labored  many  months,  before 
he  told  his  friend,  that  the  paid  assistants  were  good  for  nothing,  and 
he  could  do  better  with  pupils  from  his  upper  class.  Mr.  Fowle  ad- 
vised him  to  try  the  experiment,  and  the  sub-committee  winked  at  it 
As  fast,  therefore,  as  the  paid  assistants  retired,  (as  they  all  did  when 
they  found  how  strict  and  thorough  was  the  instruction  required  by 
the  principal,)  the  best  pupils  were  substituted,  and  the  improvement 
was  now  so  great,  that  the  sub-committee  of  the  school  allowed  the 
second  class  to  pursue  the  studies  of  the  first,  and  additional  studies 
were  required  of  the  first  or  highest  class ;  in  other  words,  the  second 
class  was  equal  to  the  first  in  the  other  schools,  and  the  first  were 
pursuing  the  studies  of  the  high  school,  so  that,  when  the  new  sys- 
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^  tern  was  dropped,  these  two  classes  were  actually  degraded  by  a  vote 
of  the  committee,  instead  of  being  commended  and  rewarded.  No 
attempt  has  since  been  made  formally  to  introduce  the  monitorial  in- 
struction, still  it  is  employed  more  or  less  in  all  the  schools. 

One  thing  that  added  greatly  to  the  labors  of  Mr.  Fowle  in  his  own 
school,  was  that  he  had  to  make  his  system  as  he  advanced.  Lan- 
caster had  never  applied  his  system  to  any  thing  but  reading,  spelling, 
writing  and  arithmetic  Bell  had  published  no  manual,  and  Pesta- 
lozzi  was  only  known  in  his  little  treatise  of  arithmetic,  as  imitated 
by  Colburn,  or  in  obscure  and  almost  impracticable  hints  reported  by 
Neef  and  others  of  his  pupils.  Dr.  Coffin,  in  his  ^''Medical  Intelli" 
gencer^^  of  October  24,  1826,  gave  some  account  of  Mr.  Fowle's  ex- 
periment, and  a  manual  of  his  method  had  been  published  by  Wil- 
liam Russell,  then  editor  of  the  ^Journal  of  Education,^'* 

Looking  farther  than  the  instruction  of  his  pupils,  and  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  constant  self-culture  to  every  teacher,  Mr.  Fowle  com- 
menced, in  the  winter  of  1823,  a  course  of  lectures,  to  which,  not 
only  his  numerous  pupils,  but  all  their  families,  were  invited  free  of 
expense.  The  lectures  were  given  once  a  week,  never  numbered  less 
than  fifteen,  and  often  exceeded  twenty  in  a  season.  The  first  course 
embraced  several  departments  of  Natural  Philosophy,  with  numerous 
experiments,  in  which  his  pupils  always  assisted.  The  second  winter, 
a  course  of  Astronomy,  with  very  complete  apparatus,  was  attempted. 
In  this  course,  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  La  Placets  Theory  of  the 
6olar  System,  Newton^s  Theory  of  Gravitation  and  Compound  Motion, 
Herschel's  Theory  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  Kepler's  Laws,  ikc,  were 
familiarly  explained.  The  next  season  all  the  novelties  and  theories 
of  Geology  were  given  and  illustrated,  and  so  he  continued  to  lecture 
gratuitously  to  an  audience  of ,  perhaps  five  hundred  persons,  for  at 
least  seventeen  years.  These  labors  entitle  him  to  the  honor,  in  con- 
nection with  Dr.  Griscom  and  Josiah  Holbrook,  of  introducing  the 
lyceum  lecture.* 

In  1826,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Dr.  John  C.  Coffin,  and  several 
eminent  gentlemen  of  Boston,  to  establish  a  gymnasium  for  profes- 
sional gentlemen.  The  lamented  Dr.  Follen  was  invited  to  give  in- 
struction, and  about  four  hundred  gentlemen  attended  at  the  opening 
term.  Mr.  Fowle  was  chosen  treasurer,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive- officer.  When  Dr.  Follen  resigned.  Dr.  Lieber  was  invited 
over  from  London ;  but  no  talent  could  keep  the  gymnasium  alive 
afler  the  novelty  had  ceased,  and  some  of  the  gymnasts  had  been 
caricatured  in  the  printshop.     The  institution  lingered  about  two 

*  See  Memoirs  of  John  GriBCom  and  Josiab  Uolbrook,  in  Volame  VIIL  of  this  JoamaL 
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years,  when,  only  about  four  gymnasts  remaining,  Mr.  Fowle  doaed^ 
its  accounts. 

As  early  indeed  as  1824,  Mr.  Fowle  introduced  regular  and  sys- 
tematic physical  exercise  into  his  school ;  the  first  instance  of  the  kind, 
probably,  in  the  United  States.  This  course  was  continued  several 
years,  but  was  gradually  discontinued  because  of  some  misapprehen- 
sions of  the  parents.  Another  bold  measure  was  then  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  remedy,  in  some  degree,  the  neglect  of  calisthenics.  One 
afternoon  of  every  week  was  devoted  to  dancing.  '  The  instruction 
was  given  in  the  school- room,  and  Mr.  Fowle  was  always  present  to 
preserve  order.  No  extra  dress  was  required ;  no  exhibition  balls 
and  no  association  of  the  sexes  were  allowed.  Indeed,  all  serious  ob- 
jections to  this  graceful  art  were  removed,  whilst  great  excellence  was 
attained  at  comparatively  little  expense.  Mr.  Fowle  had  received  a 
pamphlet  from  Spain,  in  which  some  account  was*  given  of  the  intro- 
duction of  music  as  a  common  branch  in  the  country  schools  of  that 
kingdom.  He  immediately  determined  to  try  the  experiment  here, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  wait  several  years  for  a  teacher.  Then  Lowell 
Mason  was  engaged  to  give  instruction  first  in  vocal  music,  and  soon 
afterwards  on  the  piano.  The  result  was  entirely  satisfactory.  Re- 
garding needle-work  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  education  of  girls, 
Mr.  Fowle  set  apart  two  afternoons  of  the  week  for  this  object;  and 
it  is  an  interesting  circumstance  that  the  first  teacher  engaged  was 
the  philanthropist.  Miss  D.  L.  Dix.  The  number  of  pupils  sometimes 
rose  to  one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  seldom  fell  below  eighty,  and  yet 
the  whole  number  of  pupils,  in  seventeen  years,  was  only  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty.  Many  began  and  ended  their  school  lives  under  Mr. 
Fowle. 

At  the  expiration  of  seventeen  years,  the  health  of  Mr.  Foiivle 
began  to  fail,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  situation.  Thus 
ended  the  attempt  to  reform  the  schools  of  Boston,  by  introducing 
the  System  of  Mutual  Instruction,  usually  called  the  Monitorial 
System.  Their  great  principle  is  simply  this,  that  a  pei'son  acquainted 
with  a  subject  may  explain  it  to  one  who  is  ignorant^  and  both  may 
be  benefited  by  the  explanation.  We  practice  on  this  principle  in 
every  concern  of  life,  and  nobody  doubts  the  propriety  of  doing  so. 
A  child  who  knows  the  way  to  school,  can  lead  another  who  does  not 
know  it ;  a  boy  who  can  count  a  hundred,  can  teach  another  t»  count 
twenty ;  a  child  who  can  read,  can  teach  another  the  alphabet ;  a 
child  who  can  spell  hard  words, can  hear  another  spell  monosyllables; 
a  child  who  can  perform  a  problem  in  geometry,  can  show  another 
how  to  draw  a  triangle,  and  so  through  the  whole  circle  of  studies. 
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^But  a  child  must  not  be  required  to  teach  what  he  has  not  learned, 
and  any  one  who  ever  taught  knows  that  teaching  is  learning,  of  the 
most  effectual  kinA  The  ailment  is  ably  stated  in  one  of  Mr. 
Fowle's  published  lectures.  Mr.  Fowlers  school  was  in  fact  a  Normal 
School.  Many  of  his  pupils  became  successful  teachers ;  and  all  were 
qualified  to  direct  the  education  of  their  own  children  when  that  duty 
devolved  upon  them. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Fowle  resumed  the  business  of  bookselling,  and 
in  the  next  year  became  the  publisher  of  the  ^Commxm,  School 
Journal,^*  of  which  Mr.  Mann  was  editor  and  proprietor.  He  was 
thus  brought  into  close  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  took  an  active  interest  and  no 
small  share  of  labor  and  odium  in  the  controversies  with  teachers,  and 
denominational  organs  and  champions  which  that  officer's  ardent  ad- 
vocacy of  his  own  views  of  educational  principles  and  methods,  and 
of  entire  religious  freedom  in  the  management  and  instructftn  of 
common  schools,  provoked.  During  this  period  be  was  largely  era- 
ployed  in  holding  Teachers'  Institutes,  under  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Mann,  and  subsequently  in  other  parts  of  New  England  and  other 
states.  Few  persons  have  been  more  successful  in  carrying  through 
unaided  the  varied  exercises  of  an  Institute,  to  the  acceptance  of 
teachers,  parents,  and  the  public  generally.  He  has  held  upwards  of 
one  hundred  of  these  meetings-— each  of  not  less  than  a  week's  ses- 
sion, and  occupying  nine  hours  a  day.  Many  of  the  views  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  presenting  at  these  meetings  are  embodied  in  his 
volume  entitled  ^^Teackert^  Institute,^ 

On  the  election  of  Mr.  Mann  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  his  retiring  from  the  office 
which  he  had  filled  with  such  eminent  ability,  Mr.  Fowle  became 
proprietor  of  the  ^Common  School  Joumal^^  and  edited  and  pub- 
lished volumes  XI.,  XIL,  XIII.,  and  XIV.,  until  the  periodical  was  dis- 
continued at  the  close  of  1852 — the  establishment  by  the  Massachu- 
setts teachers  of  an  organ  of  their  own,  "  The  Massachusetts  Teacher J^ 
Laving  diminished  the  list  of  subscribers  which  in  its  palmiest  days  was 
never  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  its  publication.  In  the  man- 
agement of  the  Journal,  Mr.  Fowle's  mode  of  handling  educational 
topics  was  not  calculated  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  teachers  or 
school  officers — and  yet  it  is  impossible  now  to  read  his  articles  on 
the  prevailing  methods  of  school  management,  teaching  and  disci- 
pline, or  on  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  the  city  and  coun- 
try, without  feeling  that  his  strictures  were  in  the  main  just. 

In  September,  1852,  Mr.  Fowle  opened  a  private  school  on  the 
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same  plan  as  that  which  had  been  successful  in  former  years.  In^ 
announcing  his  intention,  he  avows  his  determination  ^  to.go  forward, 
removing  obstructions  from  old  patbl,  and  expl<ilng  new  avenues  to 
the  joung  mind.  We  believe  the  art  of  teaching  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy. We  believe  that  three-fourths  of  the  time  spent  in  our  schools 
is  wasted,  as  far  as  education  is  concerned,  and  worse  than  wasted  as 
far  as  it  concerns  health,  manners  and  morals."  In  the  good  work  of 
making  demonstrations  of  what  he  holds  to  be  better  organization 
and  instruction,  he  is  still  toiling  on  in  "  a  lai^  school  composed  of 
children  from  four  to  twenty  years  of  age,  where  all  that  is  taught  in 
the  highest  as  well  as  in  the  lowest  schools  is  going  on  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  same  room,  under  one  and  the  same  teacher."  This  is 
not  our  ideal  of  a  good  school — and  particularly  of  a  large  school, 
but  with  such  an  organizer,  disciplinarian,  and  teacher  as  Mr.  Fowle, 
better  results  will  be  realized  than  in  schools  as  ordinarily  taught 

Of  Mr.  Fowle  as  an  author  of  school  books,  we  have  not  time  to 
speak.  The  list  embraces  over  fifty  volumes  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  elementary  instruction — ^all  of  them  composed  to  meet  what 
he  felt  to  be  deficiencies  in  the  textrbooks  in  use,  and  some  of  them 
for  a  time  deservedly  popular.  His  *^  Common  School  Speller, ^^  and 
*^Compctnion  to  Spelling  BooJUy^  and  his  ^  Teachers^  Institute^  deserve 
to  hold  a  high  place  in  the  teachers  list  of  instructional  helps. 
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The  advantages  of  the  method  of  mutual  instruction  are  very  strongly  set 
forth  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  his  "  View  of  (he  Slementary  Prindples  of  EducatiofL'^ 

It  is  my  decided  opinion,  that  this  method  ought  to  be  used  in  all  branches 
of  knowledge,  which  may  be  acquired  by  the  influence  of  teachers,  or  whidi 
may  be  taught  Even  those  who  are  destined  to  improve  arts  and  sciences  will 
gain  by  it  The  reason  of  this  is  very  simple,  and  founded  on  the  influence  of 
exercise;  while  at  the  same  time  this  method  has  the  great  additional  recom- 
mendation of  being  the  least  expensive  mode  of  instruction.  This  advantage  is 
certainly  of  importance,  but  I  shall  examine  only  the  beneflts  which  result  m>m 
exercise. 

If  there  be  many  children  or  students  together,  the  school  hours  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  examine  every  one.  Toung  persons,  however,  who  are  not  exam- 
ined, are  leas  attentive  to  their  studies  than  those  who  are;  their  faults,  not 
being  remarked,  are  not  corrected,  and  only  a  few  are  noticed.  In  laiige  classes 
all  that  can  be  expected  at  present  is,  that  the  teacher  should  explain  every 
thing  distinctly,  and  repeat  it  with  a  few  scholars.  He  addresses  himself  com- 
monly to  those  who  learn  quickly.  Should  it  happen  that  the  master  speaks  to 
others  of  less  talents,  the  better  heads,  knowing  their  lesson,  cease  to  pay  atten- 
tion, or  at  least  are  soon  wearied  of  doing  so.  But  were  the  better  students 
obliged  to  repeat  the  lesson  with  the  others,  they  would  experience  that  we 
learn  by  teaching;  they  would  feel  inclined  to  go  over  and  over  the  same  thing 
with  those  intn^ted  to  them  for  instruction,  while,  in  the  common  way,  they 
cease  to  repeat  their  lessons  when  left  alon&  At  the  same  time  the  students  of 
less  capacities  will  be  more  attentive,  and,  on  account  of  the  constant  repetition, 
they  will  remember  what  was  lost  at  the  mere  explanation  of  the  master. 

Let  us  examine  any  branch  of  education  whatever,  and  we  shall  find  that  the 
advantages  of  this  method  are  always  the  same.  We  may  take  a  mathematical 
problem  for  the  sake  of  example.  Suppose  the  rules  to  have  been  taught,  and 
that  they  are  to  be  applied.  Those  scholars  who  possevs  the  mathematical 
talent  in  a  high  degree,  will  soon  finish  thehr  problem,  and  will  be  obliged  to 
wait  in  irksome  idleness  till  many  others,  who  can  not  follow  so  quickly,  have 
done.  If  the  former  only,  are  called  for  by  the  master  to  resolve  the  problem, 
the  others  hear  it,  but  it  is  not  Attended  with  the  same  advantage  to  thom,  as  if 
they  were  caUed  to  work  for  themselves.  It,  on  the  contrary,  the  scholars,  with 
Httie  mathematical  genius,  be  chiefly  examined,  those  who  excel  in  that  talent 
will  lose  their  time,  and  neglect  what  they  know,  while  their  attention  would 
be  exdtod  if  they  were  employed  in  teaching  their  condisdplea.  Their  natural 
activity  may  even  lead  them  to  do  mischief  whilst  they  are  not  otherwise  occu- 
pied. It  is  the  same  with  spelling,  writing,  drawing,  dancing,  learning  history, 
geography,  languages,  in  short,  with  every  branch  of  knowl^ge  that  is  taught 

The  practice  of  the  common  method  can  be  excused  only  by  the  supposition, 
that  all  pupils  are  endowed  with  the  same  degree  of  abiUtiea.  As,  however, 
daily  experience  shows  the  contrary,  it  ought  no  longer  to  be  tolerated,  if  the 
object  be  to  take  the  greatest  possible  advantage  of  the  period  of  education. 
The  new  method  is  particularly  useful  in  schools  where  all  classes  of  children 
are  collected  together  in  the  same  room,  and  where,  in  the  common  method  of 
teaching,  while  one  dass  is  examined  the  others  are  doing  nothing.  Children 
are  in  general  required  to  learn  by  themselves,  but  few  only  are  capable  of  this 
exertion.  According  to  the  new  method,  all  classes  go  on  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  same  subject  is  repeated  till  every  child  knows  it 

In  colleges,  where  each  class  is  separated,  the  necessity  of  the  new  method  is 
less  felt;  yet,  the  above-mentioned  reasons  induce  me  to  think,  that  it  should 
be  employed  in  all  large  classes,  where  the  pupils,  on  account  of  their  different 
degrees  of  capacities,  naturally  form  themselves  into  several  subdivisions. 

The  superiority  of  a  new  method,  ought  to  determine  the  directors  of  instruc- 
tion, to  make  a  new  classification  in  colleges,  according  to  the  subjects  to  be 
taught  There  should  be  one  professor  for  each  bnmcli  of  knowledge ;  one  for 
history,  one  for  geography,  one  for  the  mother  tongue,  one  for  Latin,  one  for 
Greek,  one  for  poetry,  one  for  mathematics,  &c  The  pupils  who  study  the 
same  brandi  might  be  brought  together,  but  divided  into  different  classes;  those 
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for  instance,  who  study  history  might  be  in  the  same  room,  bat  divided  into^ 
several  classes.  A  similar  arrangement  should  prevail  among  the  students 
of  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  geog^phy,  Ac  The  professor  of  each  branch 
might  put  all  his  classes  into  action  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
done  in  the  schools  for  children.  Monitors  might  take  his  place  in  the  inferior 
classes.  In  this  way,  the  pupils  would  make  more  progress  than  they  com- 
moniy  do.  It  is  not  neoessaiy  to  state  how  many  professors  might  be  institu- 
ted, for  there  might  be  as  many  as  branches  are  round  to  be  requisite.  The 
principal  object  I  here  contend  for  is,  that  the  better  students  should  instruct 
the  inferior  ones;  when  the  masters  are  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Emula- 
tion would  induce  the  monitors  to  employ  their  leisure  moments  in  learning  new 
subjects.    Moreover,  the  time  which  the  masters  give  to  explanation  is  short;  ! 

that  employed  by  the  schobus  in  learning  occupies  a  g^reater  portion.    This  por-  I 

tion  of  time  will  be  filled  up  to  more  advantage  by  the  method  of  mutual 
instruction,  than  if  every  one  is  left  to  himself  alone;  and  those  who  instruct  ^ 

others  will,  in  this  way,  derive  even  the  greatest  advantage.  This  meUiod, 
being  new,  has  met  with  adversaries ;  but  whoever  will  set  an  example  of  using 
it  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  will  find  its  superiority  the  same  as  it  is 
already  ascertained  to  be  in  teaching  the  first  elements  of  education.  The  fim- 
damental  principle  implied  in  the  method  of  mutual  instruction,  is  one  and  the 
same  for  whatever  is  taught  to  many  pupils  at  once.  At  colleges,  those  who 
are  very  zealous  form  private  classes  for  repetition  among  themselves,  and  others 
who  have  means,  pay  repeaters.  Every  improved  system  of  learning  admits 
the  advantage  of  repetition,  and  all  teachers  speak  in&vor  of  numerous  instruct- 
ors. This  is  accomplished  by  the  monitorial  system.  It  is  objected  that  boys 
do  not  teach  soundly.  I  reply  that  in  that  case  they  are  not  taught,  or  do  not 
learn  soundly.  It  is  applicable  to  monitors  what  we  may  say  of  instructors 
tlm>ughout :  The  most  learned  is  not  always  the  best  teacher.  The  head  mas- 
ter ought  to  understand  human  nature  and  to  choose  the  proper  monitors.  ^ 
Farther,  if  ti)e  monitorial  system  has  fidled  to  produce  the  desired  result,  we 
may  say,  "  what  is  best  administered  is  best,"  and  not  at  onoe  accuse  or  reject  a 
new  doctrine,  or  system,  because  it  is  not  understood.  I  have  seen  the  monito- 
rial system  applied  with  astonishing  effect  I  will  mention  only  Wood's  Ses- 
sional School  at  Edinburgh  in  Sootluid,  where  the  children  of  the  lower  classes 
are  instructed,  with  little  expense,  in  a  manner  which  should  do  honor  to  those 
of  the  first  ranks,  and  it  is  done  bv  the  monitorial  ^ysteoL 
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TI.   HOVSBHOLD  OCCUPATIOm,  BfOHBR  OULTaXK. 

It  is  a  main  point  in  the  education  of  girls,  so  to  cultivate  their 
minds  that  they  may  always  have  an  inclination  towards  what  is 
noble,  good  and  beautiful,  and  that  the  many  useless  thoughts  so 
ready  to  creep  into  empty  heads,  may  be  kept  out  by  better  ones. 

Jean  Paul  says  in  "  Levawt^  after  making  bitter  complaints  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  evil  just  alluded  to,  ''But  what  help  is  there  for  it? 
I  answer,  the  help  actually  in  existence  among  the  poorer  classes.  Let 
girls  practice,  instead  of  the  common  useless  and  vision-cherishing 
kinds  of  ornamental  work,  the  various  kinds  of  household  labor ;  by 
the  help  of  which,  dreams  and  reveries  will  be  driven  off,  by  the  new 
tasks  and  requirements  which  every  minute  will  bring." 

In  another  place  the  same  author  sap, ''  Let  no  woman,  however 
etherial — or  rather  windy-brained — say  that  housekeeping  is  too 
mechanical  for  the  dignity  of  her  intellect ;  and  that  she  prefers  pur- 
suits as  purely  intellectual  as  those  of  men.  Was  there  ever  any 
intellectual  pursuit  widiout  a  mechanical  one  with  it  ?'* 

It  is  my  own  opinion  also,  that  every  young  woman,  no  matter 
what  her  rank  or  circumstances,  should  without  fail  be  instructed  in 
the  details  of  practical  housekeeping ;  and  even  that  her  education 
can  not  be  termed  complete  if  this  part  of  it  has  been  neglected ;  al- 
though at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  consider  a  training  to  such  domestic 
duties  exclusively,  to  be  sufficient  to  occupy  the  minds  of  young 
women.  There  are  many  whose  daughters  are  taught,  besides  the 
usual  elementary  studies  and  those  of  a  religious  kind,  nothing  ex- 
cept hou£;ekeeping  duties  and  manual  labor ;  the  purpose  thus  sought 
being  to  keep  them  in  simplicity  of  mind,  and  occupied,  aside  from 
their  work,  with  none  except  religious  thoughts.  This  is,  however,  a 
mistaken  course ;  for  in  default  of  an  appropriate  higher  culture,  the 
minds  of  girls  will  become  interested  in  a  very  useless  and  indeed 
dangerous  way,  in  things  of  the  idlest  and  foolishest  kind. 

Fenelon  says,  ''  Ignorance  is  often  a  cause  of  ennui  to  a  young  girl, 
and  prevents  her  from  finding  an  innocent  employment  for  her  leisure. 
When  a  girl  has  grown  up  to  a  certain  age  without  the  habit  of  seri- 
ous occupations,  she  can  neither  after  that  acquire  a  taste  for  them 
nor  learn  to  estimate  them  fairly.    Every  thing  serious  is  disagreea- 
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ble  to  ber ;  every  thing  that  requires  continued  attention,  wearies  her. 
The  love  of  pleasure  which  is  so  strong  in  the  young,  the  example  of 
her  companions,  occupied  in  their  diversions,  all  serve  to  give  her  a 
distaste  for  regular  and  industrious  occupation." 

And  in  another  place  he  says,  of  the  occupations  of  sdch  ignorant 
and  empty-minded  girls,  ''They  bum  with  eagerness  to  have  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  all  that  they  hear  of,  and  that  people  are  doing. 
They  love  to  hear  news,  to  write  letters,  to  receive  them.  They  want 
to  be  talked  to  about  every  tiling,  and  to  talk  about  every  thing ; 
they  are  vain,  and  vanity  makes  them  talkative ;  light-minded,  and 
their  light-mindedness  prevents  them  from  having  any  of  those  seri- 
ous thoughts  which  would  predispose  them  to  silence.'* 

I  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  means  of  preventing  young 
girls  from  occupying  their  thoughts  with  foolishness,  and  of  turning 
them  toward  useful  things.  I  shall  first  discuss  the  mode  of  making 
them  £Eimiliar  and  skillful  in  the  duties  of  housekeeping. 

I  have  already  mentioned  how  at  a  very  early  age  a  girl  may 
begin  to  be  of  some  use  to  her  mother  in  domestic  duties;  but  she' 
should  by  no  means  be  permitted,  until  well  past  her  childhood,  to 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  solicitudes  of  housekeeping.  The  mother 
should  be  careful  not  to  say  before  her  children  that  such  a  thing  is 
expensive ;  that  it  had  to  be  bought  once,  and  must  now  be  bought  over 
again,  because  it  is  broken  or  spoiled.  The  children  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  injure  or  break  any  thing,  not  because  it  costs  money,  but 
because  their  mother  has  told  them  to  be  careful,  and  because  it 
makes  her  feel  sorry  to  have  any  thing  spoiled,  and  still  more  so,  to 
have  her  children  careless,  awkward,  and  most  of  all,  disobedient 
Little  girls  should  never  hear  it  remarked  that  a  thing  costs  much  or 
little.  Boys  are  less  inclined  to  trouble  themselves  about  such  mat- 
ters ;  but  girls  notice  them  very  early ;  and  nothing  sounds  more 
disagreeably  than  for  a  little  thing  to  be  saying  ''Mother  gave 
a  good  deal  for  that,*'  or,  when  a  thing  is  broken,  "  They  can  buy 
another." 

Girls  should  not  have  what  is  called  pocket  money.  As  long  as 
they  are  children,  they  should  receive  whatever  they  have  from  their 
parents,  and  with  gratitude,  but  without  adverting  to  the  large  or 
small  expense  of  it  Thus  they  will  receive  any  little  thing  with  as 
much  pleasure,  and  will  be  as  thankful  for  it,  as  if  it  were  something 
far  more  costly.  It  is  much  more  affecting  and  more  beautiful  to  see 
children  on  a  birthday  presenting  flowers  which  they  have  gathered 
or  cultivated  themselves,  or  to  see  them,  with  the  innocent  notion  that 
what  they  like  best,  must  be  most  agreeable  to  others  also,  making  a 
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present  of  one  of  their  playthings,  than  to  see  them  presenting  things 
that  they  hare  bought  with  money  which  was  given  them  before. 

In  like  manner,  any  thing  produced  by  the  labor  of  older  girls  is 
more  valuable  than  any  purchased  gift  This  iQode  of  managing 
will  also  early  teach  girls  the  better  way  of  assisting  the  poor,  by 
givuig  them  some  article  of  property,  or  something  to  eat 

At  a  subsequent  period  comes  the  time  when  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
grown-up  daughter  to  aid  her  mother  in  all  the  cares  of  the  latter ; 
and  to  exercise  independentiy  all  the  various  accomplishments  in 
which  she  has  gradually  been  trained  by  her  industrious  assistance  in 
housekeeping.  If  she  is  a  good  scholar  in  arithmetic,  she  will  easily 
keep  the  housekeeping  accounts ;  and  will  feel  herself  honored  to  be 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  household  cares  of  her  mother,  in  return 
for  the  untroubled  careless  happiness  in  which  her  childhood  was 
passed.  All  the  assistance  in  housekeeping  and  cooking,  which  chil- 
dren according  to  their  capacity  can  give  their  mothers,  will  be  made 
pleasant  to  them  by  the  very  fact  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  exercise 
the  foresight  which  is  necessary. 

An  older  daughter,  by  helping  her  mother  consult  and  manage  for 
the  necessities  and  enjoyments  of  the  younger  ones,  will  learn  better 
how  to  manage  money  than  by  having  an  allowance  with  which  to 
supply  lier  own  clothing,  ifec  Nor  will  she  need  any  pocket  money. 
To  a  grown-up,  modest  intelligent  and  well  trained  daughter,  her 
mother  can  safely  say,  ^  Whatever  is  mine  is  yours  also.** 

My  reason  for  claiming  that  girls  of  every  rank  and  condition 
should  learn  to  be  skillful  and  efficient  housekeepers  is,  that  when 
they  become  mistresses  of  a  household,  no  matter  how  splendid  their 
situation  in  life,  they  will  need  to  exercise  a  keen  supervision  and  a 
reliable  judgment  over  their  household  mangement ;  and  will  need 
to  know  what  they  may  properly  require  from  their  servants ;  from 
whom  we  find  sometimes  that  too  much  is  demanded,  and  sometimes 
too  little.  But  she  can  not  use  such  a  supervision  and  judgment 
without  having  before  become  acquainted  with  the  details  of  house- 
keeping by  actual  practice  in  managing  them  herself. 

Still  less  can  the  mistress  of  a  family  afford  to  be  without  this 
pre%'ious  preparation,  where  her  pecuniary  resources  are  limited.  Early 
training  will  enable  her  to  manage  a  household  even  in  difficult  and 
nnrrow  circumstances,  and  still  to  preserve  enough  ease  of  mind  and 
leisure  for  intellectual  pursuits.  It  is  true  that  a  shrewd  woman  may 
even  without  such  previous  experience  in  housekeeping,  by  means  of 
a  resolute  will  and  steady  industry,  learn  to  fulfill  her  housewifely 
duties ;  but  she  can  never  avoid  a  preoccupation  with  them,  and  a 
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certain  aiudeiy,  the  neoessaiy  consequences  of  her  want  of  experience. 
This  will  prevent  her  from  feeling  that  freedom  and  ease  of  mind 
which  are  indispensable  for  the  farther  cultivation  of  some  talents 
very  important  in  the  fiamily,  which  she  has  probably  somewhat 
developed  before.  A  sense  of  pressure  and  solicitude  about  house- 
hold matters  will  also  operate  to  prevent  her  ear  and  her  mind  from 
being  open  to  the  interests  of  her  husband ;  in  whose  vocation,  and 
intellectual  life,  she  ought  to  take  a  lively  interest 

A  Christian  and  educated  housewife,  whose  judicious  and  patiently 
efficient  industry  proclaims  itself  in  but  few  words,  and  still  less  in 
incessant  restless  hurry  and  scolding  and  unquiet ;  whose  virtues  and 
taleuts  render  her  home  a  more  pleasant  and  peaceful  spot  to  her 
husband  than  any  other ;  who  trains  up  her  children  in  Christian 
simplicity  and  piety,  without  any  of  the  narrow  and  mistaken  piet- 
ism which  contemns  and  neglects  any  of  the  talents  which  God  gives 
us ; — such  a  housewife  should  be  the  ideal  result  sought  for  by  female 
education.  Such  a  one  will  unite  the  highest  attainments  in  house- 
keeping and  in  elegant  culture. 

The  Christian  ideal  of  higher  mental  culture  is  something  which  so 
intimately  permeates  and  inspires  to  the  whole  being,  that  it  must 
be  extremely  difficult  to  set  it  forth ;  to  do  thus  I  shall  however 
endeavor. 

Culture  is  something  not  confined  to  any  single  points ;  and  should 
begin  in  the  earliest  childhood.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
it  can  be  given  by  any  the  greatest  number  of  hours  of  instruction, 
although  instruction  is  as  indispensable  to  culture  as  are  strings  or 
keys  to  a  good  musical  instrument  The  instrument  will  produce.no 
music,  unless  it  has  both  the  vibrating  body  and  the  whole  structure 
for  acting  upon  it 

A  young  girl  may  be  instructed,  even  thoroughly  instructed,  to  use 
a  favorite  mode  of  expression,  on  all  possible  subjects,  without  pos- 
sessing a  single  trace  of  the  higher  grade  of  culture.  This  consists, 
not  merely  in  development  of  understanding  or  memory,  but  of  the 
feelings  also ;  in  £ict,  of  the  whole  being ;  of  all  the  sacred  gifts  of 
heart  and  head.  It  is  evidenced  by  the  whole  life ;  by  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  family ;  by  the  tone  of  conversation ;  by  a  certain  faculty 
of  observing  every  thing  quietly,  but  of  retaining  and  considering 
only  what  is  good,  what  is  proper.  It  moderates  the  passions, 
watches  over  enthusiasm,  preserver  the  power  of  loving  deeply  and 
purely,  and  keeps  alive  the  power  of  feeling  true  and  pious 
enjoyment  in  nature  and  art  Culture,  in  young  women,  should  never  \ 
develop  into  learning;  for  then  it  ceases  to  be  delicate  feminine  cul-   ' 
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ture.    A  young  woman  can  not  and  ought  not  to  plunge  with  the 
obetinaie  and  peneyering  strength  of  a  man  into  scientific  pursuits, 
BO  as  to  become  foigetful  of  every  thing  else.    Only  an  entirely  un-  / 
womanly  young  woman  could  try  to  become  thoroughly  learned,  in  a 
man's  sense  of  the  term ;  and  she  would  try  in  vain,  for  she  has  not  / 
the  mental  fiiculties  of  man. 

In  opposition  to  these  sentiments  I  may  be  directed  to  learned 
ladies ;  a  second-rate  article,  which,  thank  God,  is  extremely  rare.  Of 
the  well-known  Madame  Dacier,  Jocher  remarks,  ^  She  had  acquired 
uncommon  skill  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  criticism."  She  edited  many 
classical  authors ;  translated,  amongst  others,  Plautus,  the  **C7/of<(f<" 
and  the  ^Plulus^  of  Aristophanes;  and  ''then  applied  herself  to 
Terence  with  so  much  zeal  that  she  got  up  every  morning  at  four 
o'clock,  and  labored  at  the  work  all  the  forenoon."  According  to  this 
account,  Madame  Dacier  was  certainly  a  very ''  thoroughly  instructed" 
lady.  But  she  was  just  as  deficient  in  delicate  womanly  culture  as 
she  was  thoroughly  learned ;  for  otherwise  how  could  she  have  trans- 
lated  those  most  indecent  works  ? 

Compare  with  her  the  princess  in  Goethe's  ^^Torquato  Tcasoy*  who 
says,  ^  I  rejoice  in  being  able  to  understand  what  intelligent  men  say. 
If  an  opinion  is  given  about  a  character  of  antiquity,  or  his  deeds,  or 
if  mention  is  made  of  any  department  of  learning,  which  wide  ex- 
perience shows  to  be  useful  to  mankind,  because  elevating  in  tendency, 
I  follow  with  pleasure  such  discourses  of  noble  souls,  because  it  is  easy^ 
for  me  to  follow  iL" 

Only  compare  such  a  princess  with  that  other  caricature  of  a  female 
p^ant,  coarse,  amidst  all  her  learning.  The  princess  was  called  a 
scholar  of  Plato ;  but  so  far  was  she  from  measuring  herself  with 
men,  that  she  only  rejoiced  in  being  able  easily  to  understand  and 
follow  the  discourse  of  intelligent  men. 

High  culture  shows  itself  in  the  whole  demeanor  of  a  young 
woman,  before  she  utters  a  single  word  about  any  thing  which  she 
has  learned ;  while  girls  too  often  display  the  most  utter  want  of  cul- 
ture, by  the  tactless  manner  in  which  they  try  to  lug  in  their  little  bits 
of  school  knowledge.  The  studies  of  girls  should  be  intended  not  to 
make  them  know  much,  and  still  less  to  make  them  as  it  were  hang 
about  themselves  their  scraps  of  knowledge,  like  lifeless  and  tasteless 
ornaments,  trying  to  look  splendid  in  them ;  but  that  they  should 
thoroughly  assimilate  whatever  they  do  learn  with  their  whole  being, 
and  make  it  a  well-chosen  and  valuable  ornament  of  their  minds. 
Such  a  mode  of  studying  will  secure  them  the  permanent  possession 
of  what  they  learn,  to  their  own  pleasure  and  the  pleasure  of  all 
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around  them ;  and  as  mothers,  they  will  be  able  to  communicate  their 
knowledge  to  their  daughters  in  the  best  way ;  not  merely  to  instruct 
them,  but  to  cultivate  them.* 

YII.    KCADXNO. 

The  entire  opposite  of  an  elevated  Christian  culture  is  that  vulgar, 
frivolous  perversion  of  it  too  often  found  in  German  families.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  elements  of  this  perverted  culture,  and  have 
cited  as  one  of  the  most  pernicious  of  them,  the  wretched  habit  of 
reading  romances  of  all  sorts,  just  as  they  may  come  to  hand.  This 
habit  produces  a  sickly  voracity ;  they  read  and  read  without  being 
either  satisfied  or  nourished  by  what  they  swallow  down  so  greedily. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  poison  to  them.  If  a  classical  work  happens 
to  stray  by  mistake  into  their  circulating  library,  they  take  no  notice 
of  it.  I  have  quoted  the  young  lady  who  replied,  when  asked  if  she 
had  read  Goethe's  ^Ipkigenia^^  **I  believe  so.'* 

All  readiness  and  activity  of  mind  are,  by  such  a  course  of  reading, 
destroyed  in  girls;  and  they  fall  into  habits  of  constant  absent- 
mindedness,  which  render  them  totally  unfit  to  fulfill  their  household 
duties  skillfully  and  prudently.;  to  live  in  simplicity  and  godliness. 
Serious  and  holy  thoughts  find  no  place  in  the  mind  of  such  a  silly 
ill-read  girl ;  and  indeed,  how  could  they  abide  in  the  same  mind 
with  frivolous  love  stories  and  perverted,  vulgar,  fantastic  notions 
about  love  ? 

•  The  miserable  results  of  such  wretched  habits  of  reading  should 
admonish  us  to  watch  carefully  over  the  reading  of  our  daughters, 
and  to  select  for  them,  ourselves,  and  with  conscientious  care,  books 
which  shall  promote  our  object  of  giving  them  a  pure  and  noble  cul- 
ture, and  one  pleasing  to  God.  On  the  subject  of  this  selection,  how- 
ever, we  find  the  most  various  and  conflicting  opinions.  One  eminent 
authority  goes  so  &r  as  to  say  that  it  is  prudery  to  prevent  girls  from 
reading  Boccacio's  ^^  Decameron  ;^*  while  others  pass  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  rejecting  books  which  are  entirely  harmless.  Among  the 
latter  are  most  conspicuous  the  fanatical  and  narrow-minded  pietiste, 
who,  in  order  to  be  certaip  to  avoid  all  offense,  take  offense  at  all  and 
sundry  books,  scarcely  excepting  books  of  religious  edification. 

It  is  between  these  extremes  that  the  proper  rule  of  proceeding 
will  be  found. 

But  I  shall  hear  it  suggested  that  it  would  be  well,  if  instead  of 

this  admonition,  I  should  set  forth  a  list  of  books  which  might  safely 

■  ■'  ■      -^— — ■  > 

*  On  the  relations  between  these  Tiews  of  culture >>&{)  the  Chrlsilsn  Ideal  of  the  ima; e  of 
God,  see  under  the  head  of '*  ChristianUy  in  Education,"  in  ** American  JounuU  of  Educa* 
/ion,"  VoL  Vm.,  p.  216-928.  -  ;     • 
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be  put  into  cbildren^s  hands,  I  answer,  that  I  have  endeavored  to 
draw  up  such  a  list,  both  by  myself  and  with  the  aid  of  friends  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  and  have  failed.  I  very  soon  perceived,  more- 
over, the  reasons  why  it  must  of  necessity  fail ;  which  I  can  easily 
explain  by  a  comparison.  Let  it  be  attempted  to  prepare  a  list  of 
selected  articles  of  food,  which  shall  be  adapted  to  and  healthful  for 
'the  most  various  human  constitutions.  How  many  faults  would  be 
found  with  the  choice  madet  One  can  not  bear  this,  another  that; 
one  likes  this,  another  that ;  many  will  miss  their  favorite  dishes ;  and 
the  doctor  will  prohibit  many  of  them  to  the  ill  or  sickly. 

Quite  similar  would  be  the  result  of  making  out  a  list  of  books 
selected  for  reading.  One  and  the  same  volume  woul^be  sound  and 
nutritious  food  for  one  girl,  and  quite  unsuitable  to  another ;  would 
be  very  pleasant  to  one,  not  at  all  to  another.  In  short,  I  became 
convinced  that  so  great  are  the  differences  between  girfe,  in  respect  to 
age,  character,  talent,  taste,  and  cultivation,  that  it  would  be  totally 
impossible  to  make  out  a  list  which  would  be  suitable  for  all.  It  must 
instead  be  a  duty  of  intelligent  parents  and  teachers  to  select  books 
suitable  for  each  individual  child ;  and  for  this  purpose  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  both  with  the  children  and  the  books. 

In  thus  selecting,  the  following  principles  must  be  borne  in 
mind : — 

1.  To  consider,  whether  in  the  case  of  many  books,  they  shall  be 
put  into  the  hand  of  the  girl,  to  be  read  through  by  herself  without 
any  omissions,  or  whether  they  should  first  be  read  over  by  a 
competent  person,  and  any  unsuitable  portions  left  out.  This 
course  would  be  beneficial,  especially  with  many  poetical  master- 
pieces. 

2.  That  in  the  family  library  there  are  frequently  books  suitable 
enough  for  men,  but  not  at  all  for  girls.  They  should  therefore  not 
be  permitted  to  pick  and  choose  for  themselves  from  the  whole  col- 
lection, and  still  less  should  they  be  permitted  to  take  out  whatever 
books  they  may  fancy  from  a  circulating  library. 

8.  That  fashions  prevail  also  in  the  reading  world.  Romances  of 
chivalry  had  their  day,  and  so  did  family  romances,  bandit  romances, 
ghost  romances,  the  ^^  Mysteries  of  PariSf*^  ^  Amaranth^'*  and  so  on, 
ad  infinitum.  While  these  were  the  fashion,  each  was  in  turn  eagerly 
devoured,  and  talked  of  in  all  circles ;  but  how  soon  were  they  forgot- 
ten !  And  it  was  best  that  they  should  be  forgotten.  It  would  be 
well  if  girls  could  avoid  ever  occupying  themselves  with  such  mere 
transient,  fashionable  stuff,  but  should  rather  read  over  and  over 
again  the  best  standard  works. 
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▼UI.  IKVniUCTlON. 


We  have  seen  that  a  young  woman  may  possess  a  great  store  of 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  yet  not  be  ^  cultivated.'^  The  mental  ac- 
quirement of  girls  are  too  often  mere  memorized  stufil  Like  Locke, 
their  teachers  have  taken  their  minds  to  be  originally  nothing  but  a 
tabula  rasay  a  piece  of  blank  paper,  a  canvass,  on  which  the  painter 
may  represent  many  different  things,  the  canvass  remaining  canvass, 
however,  all  the  while. 

Instruction  should  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  produce  an  actual  vital 
assimilation  of  what  is  taught;  so  that  all  which  is  learned  may  be 
as  it  were  mental  food,  be  turned  into  flesh  and  blood,  may  serve  to 
increase,  strengthen  and  improve  the  whole  being;  in  short,  may 
promote  the  process  of  culture. 

The  culture  of  girls  commonly  requires  a  process  of  instruction 
entirely  different  from  that  of  boys.  The  latter,  with  their  tendency 
to  unruliness,  must  early  be  subjected  to  discipline,  reproved,  accus- 
tomed to  steady  and  persevering  mental  labor,  to  obedient  subjection 
to  a  regular  order  of  things.  Such  a  training  is  required  by  the 
destined  life  and  labors  of  a  man. 

But  such  a  course  of  discipline  would  not  be  the  best  preparation 
for  the  duties  of  girls.  I  have  known  girls  for  whom  their  fathers 
had  prescribed  strict  plans  of  study,  with  time-tables,  &c,  like  those 
for  a  school,  to  which  they  were  holden  so  closely  that  I  believe  they 
would  scarcely  have  given  themselves  time  during  one  of  the  pre- 
scribed exercises,  to  carry  a  sick  brother  a  glass  of  water.  No  one 
could  approve  such  a  scheme  as  that 

But  should  there  be  no  regular  school-like  plan  for  the  studies  of 
girls  t  Certiunly ;  there  must  be  order ;  but  quite  different  ^m  that 
of  a  school.  Real  order  requires  that  iBvery  thing  be  done  at  the 
moment  when  that  thing  especially  is  needed.  For  example :  if  a 
pastor,  profoundly  engaged  in  reflecting  upon  his  sermon,  were  sum- 
moned to  a  death-bed,  he  ought  to  leave  his  work  on  the  spot  and 
hasten  to  the  sick  man.  The  more  sacred  duties  of  his  office  must 
take  precedence  of  all  study. 

This  example  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  life  of  a  girl.  A  regu- 
lar order  for  the  daily  occupations  should  be  prescribed  for  them ; 
but  they  must  also  be  accustomed  from  early  childhood  to  leave 
books  or  piano  at  any  moment  when  necessary,  to  assist  a  smaller 
child,  or  to  be  of  use  to  their  parents.  Such  cases  can  not  of  course 
be  provided  for  in  the  order  of  the  day :  they  are  the  exceptions  to 
the  rule.    But  girls  should  also  be  trained,  as  soon  as  the  exceptional 
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sennoe  is  over,  to  return  at  once  to  books  or  instrument,  and  go 
quietly  on  with  their  studies  as  if  nothing  had  interrupted. 

School  instruction  is  inferior,  for  girls,  to  home  instruction,  because 
it  a£fords  no  interval  for  these  services  of  love.  And  if  the  studying 
for  several  hours,  one  after  another,  is  the  one  chief  thing  sought,  then 
the  school  is  unsuitable  for  girls. 

Any  one  who  disagrees  with  these  views,  and  so  highly  estimates 
the  importance  of  continuous  study,  uninterrupted  by  any  thing 
whatever,  as  to  consider  such  domestic  services  of  ^mparatively 
little  importance,  may  perhaps  learn  a  better  way  of  thinking  from 
Goethe: — 

"  Barly  let  woman  Ictni  to  ■erve,  for  that  is  her  calling : 
For  by  lerviDg  alone  she  attains  to  raling ; 
To  the  well-deserved  power  which  is  hers  in  the  household. 
The  sister  serves  her  brother  whUe  young ;  and  serves  her  parents ; 
And  all  her  life  is  still  a  continual  going  and  coming, 
A  carrying  ever  and  bringing,  a  making  and  shaping  for  others. 
Well  for  her  if  she  learns  to  think  no  road  a  fool  one. 
To  make  the  hours  of  the  night  the  same  as  the  hours  of  the  day ; 
To  think  no  labor  too  trifling,  and  never  too  fine  the  needle ; 
To  forget  herself  altogether,  and  live  in  others  alone. 
And  lastly,  os  mother,  in  truth,  she  will  need  every  one  of  the  virtues." 

These  golden  words  describe  the  most  important  object  in  the 
education  of  girls.  They  ought  to  learn  to  serve,  in  order  that  they 
may  learn  to  love,  not  merely  with  the  tongue  and  with  words,  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth.  And  the  poet  adds,  by  such  serving  they  become 
able  to  rule;  at  least  within  the  department  where  the  authority 
belongs  to  them,  if  they  are  capable  of  exercising  it. 

Fenelon  strongly  objects  to  the  plan  of  insisting  upon  strictly  ob- 
served hours  of  instruction,  like  a  school,  and  that  for  other  reasons 
than  those  already  quoted  from  him.  **  A  too  pedantic  regularity," 
he  observes,  "•  which  insists  upon  continuous  study  without  any  inter- 
mission, is  very  injurious  to  girls.  Teachers  often  affect  to  prefer  such 
a  regularity,  because  it  is  much  more  easy  for  them  to  do  so  than  to 
exercise  that  incessant  attention  which  takes  advantage  of  any 
favorable  moment.'' 

And  in  another  place  he  thus  describes  the  too  regular  kind  of  in- 
struction :  *^  There  is  no  freedom  nor  cheerfulness  in  it ;  it  is  study 
and  notliing  but  study ;  silence,  stiffness,  constant  prohibition  and 
threatening.''* 

*  Madame  Necker  expresses  herself  strongljr  oppoaed  to  an  rxce^f'ive  number  of  stiuiy 
hourtif  and  to  too  long  lessons  (1,  82)  She  says,  '*  A  quarter  of  an  hour  is  the  shortest  time 
which  I  have  allowed  for  one  lesson  ;  but  Miss  Edgeworib  has  limited  many  to  five  minutes 
and  with  good  results.'' 
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Fenelon  requires  an  attention  which  shall  seize  upon  every  favora- 
ble opportunity.  But  such  opportunities  will  occur  far  more  often  to 
a  mother  who  teaches  at  home,  than  to  a  teacher  who  works  in 
school ;  and  the  teacher,  tied  fast  to  his  fixed  hours,  can  not  make 
the  best  use  of  such  favorable  opportunities.  I  shall  further  state 
other  weighty  reasons  against  educating  girls  at  schools ;  after  having 
first  explained  why  it  is  so  very  desirable  that  mothers  should  as  far 
as  possible  instruct  their  daughters  at  home. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  in  our  day,  when  girls  are  more  than  ever 
obliged  to  learn  every  thing  school-wise,  they  would,  on  becoming 
mothers,  find  themselves  able  to  teach  all  that  they  have  learned, 
more  especially  as  the  very  power,  the  art  of  teaching,  is  made  one 
of  the  objects  of  their  studies. 

But  I  am  grieved  to  say  that  I  know  more  than  one  woman  who 
has  been  instructed  for  years  at  a  girPs  school,  and  distinguished  her- 
self there,  and  yet  has  not  been  able  to  do  any  thing  at  all  for  the 
instruction  of  her  children. 

May  it  not  be  the  fact  that  the  very  practice  of  learning  in  school 
is  the  reason  why,  when  grown  up,  they  find  themselves  quite  incapa- 
ble of  teaching  ?  Thus  educated,  they  know  of  no  mode  of  instruc- 
tion except  the  so-called  "  methodical "  one ;  and  if  they  have  them- 
selves remained  natural  and  simple,  they  will  find  that  their  whole  na- 
ture revolts  at  the  attempt  to  teach  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
taught  That  which  in  their  teachers  was  so  frequently  a  stiff  pedantic 
manner,  must,  when  imitated  by  a  woman,  appear  the  most  ridiculous 
caricature.  And  what  mother  would  desire^^  appear  unnatural  and 
ridiculous  to  her  own  children  ? 

If  a  mother  who  was  educated  at  school  is  desirous  of  herself  in- 
structing her  daughters,  she  will  commonly  find  it  necessary  to  neg- 
lect and  forget  the  methods  which  were  pursued  with  her,  and  to  seek 
to  adopt  for  her  own  purposes  a  simple  and  artistic  one. 

There  are  but  few  studies  in  which  a  mother  can  not  direct  her 
daughters  sufficiently.  Some  however  require  the  aid  of  a  teacher 
who  possesses  both  capacity  and  experience,  and  whose  long  practical 
labors  have  made  him  acquainted  with  many  means  of  lightening 
and  abridging  the  work  of  study.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
first  beginnings  of  some  studies ;  such  as  reading,  writing,  and  play- 
ing the  piano. 

But  such  considerations  are  by  no  means  the  only  one^  which 
mothers  urge  against  undertaking  to  instruct  their  daughters.  They 
repeat,  "  We  have  not  the  time ;  we  have  not  the  knowledge ;  we 
have  no  skill  in  teaching  ;*'  there  is  almost  nothing  which  they  have 
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not,  except  one  thing  whose  deficiepcy  they  do  not  ivillingly  admit — 
steady,  persevering,  conscientious  good-will. 

Many  a  mother  says  she  has  no  time  to  teach  her  daughters,  who 
nevertheless  has  abundance  of  time  for  useless  and  idle  society,  for 
the  theater,  for  all  manner  of  similar  purposes.  If  they  would  only 
reckon  up  the  hours  which  they  thus  waste  in  one  week  !  But  they 
lack  the  requisite  knowledge.  How  easily  jnight  they  acquire  it,  if 
they  would  only  make  use  of  a  small  part  of  the  time  they  spend  so 
uselessly ;  if  more  espedally  they  would  learn  by  the  very  work  of 
teaching.*  Do  they  lack  skill  in  teaching  f  A  sensible  mother,  who 
sincerely  loves  her  children,  who  makes  it  a  conscientious  duty  to 
educate  them  well,  will,  by  God^s  help,  soon  discover  the  best  method, 
a  simple  mode  of  teaching,  not  encumbered  with  artistic  rules ;  and 
for  which  she  can  consult  to  good  advantage  with  her  husband,  and 
with  intelligent  friends.f 

If  she  is  fully  in  earnest  in  her  task,  and  still  finds  that  her  attain- 
ments are  unequal  to  it,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  look  for  help. 

The  best  auxiliary  plan  will  be,  where  several  families  are  like- 
minded  and  in  sufiiciently  dose  social  relaUons,  for  one  of  the  mothers, 
say  one  who  knows  French  best,  to  admit  the  daughters  of  the  rest 
to  the  instruction  which  she  gives  her  daughters  in  French ;  for  an- 
other in  like  manner  to  take  charge  of  singing ;  and  so  on. 

If  circumstances  do  not  admit  of  this  arrangement,  a  number  of 
associated  families  might  employ  a  private  teacher,  who  might  in- 
struct their  daughters  either  in  one  of  their  houses,  or  in  turn  at  each, 
at  fixed  hoursj. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  already  adduced  against  instructing  girls 
of  the  higher  classes  in  the  so-called  *'  Institute8,"§  may  be  mentioned 
the  following : — 

When  children  firom  families  of  the  same  general  character,  stand- 
ing and  modes  of  thinking  are  taught  together,  none  of  them  hears 
from  the  other  any  thing  inconsistent  with  what  he  hears  at  home,  or 
with  his  home  impressions.  But  the  case  is  quite  difierent  at  the 
Institutes,  even  at  the  best  of  them.    At  these  are  found  a  collection 

*  " Doeendo  diteimtu."    **  We  learn  by  teaching." 

t  There  is  a  great  diflTerenee  between  modett  mothen  who  distrust  their  own  powers,  and 
those  mis-edacated,  over>educated,  conceited  women,  who  think  the  work  of  instructing  their 
children  tar  below  their  dignity ;  a  business  proper  enuogh  for  medioeref  subordinated 
drudges,  but  not  for  etherial  and  elevated  minds.  Such  mistaken  mothers  are  sounding  brass 
and  tinkling  cymbals ;  they  are  destitute  of  maternal  love.    But  they  have  their  reward. 

XI  have  not  mentioned,  because  it  seemed  to  me  too  self-evident,  that  every  father  ought 
to  instruct  his  own  daughters,  so  far  as  his  knowledge,  faculty  for  teaching,  and  leisure  will 
admit ;  and  that  he  ought  to  have  a  general  charge  of  their  instruction  and  education,  and  is 
more  or  less  responsible  for  it. 

§  Female  boarding-schools. 
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of  girls  from  families  of  the  most  various  and  eyen  diametrically 
opposite  views  on  religious  and  national  subjects,  and  especially  on 
matters  connected  with  social  life  and  amusements.  Girls  who  at 
home  hear  little  of  frivolous  worldly  matters,  such  as  balls,  theaters, 
&0.J  here  come  in  contact  with  others  who  describe  these  things  to 
them  as  most  delightful.  It  is  no  wonder  that  this  arouses  in  them 
the  most  lively  desires  to  attend  theaters  and  balls,  so  that  from  that 
time  forward  they  plague  their  parents  incessantly  with  requests  to 
go  there,  even  to  such  a  degree  that  the  latter  are  often  weak  enough 
to  let  them  go,  to  get  rid  of  the  annoyance. 

Having  thus  spoken  generally  of  the  instruction  of  girls,  let  us 
proceed  to  the  separate  departments  of  it 

1.  Beading. 

The  study  of  reading  should  never  be  commenced  before  the  sixth 
or  seventh  year.  The  more  determinate  and  surer  methods  which  an 
intelligent  and  experienced  schoolmaster  will  use  will  enable  him  to 
teach  reading  very  quickly.  A  mother,  however,  will  proceed  very 
uncertainly  in  the  business ;  will  for  that  reason  make  the  study  very 
disgusting  to  the  children,  and  by  means  of  the  consciousness  that 
she  is  to  blame  for  this,  will  herself  become  disgusted  and  impatient 

When  this  happens,  the  child  will  imbibe  not  only  a  distaste  for 
learning  to  read,  but  against  every  thing  that  she  may  try  to  teach  him. 

But  I  do  not  deuy  to  all  mothers  the  ability  to  instruct  in  reading, 
for  I  myself  learned  to  read  from  a  most  loving  and  patient  mother. 

When  the  children  have  learned  to  read,  they  no  longer  need  a 
teacher ;  an  intelligent,  educated,  pious  mother  will  herself  be  very 
competent  to  conduct  their  further  studies. 

The  question  will  now  arise.  What  shall  the  children  read  ?  Shall 
it  be  the  **  Children's  Friends^*^  of  which  so  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  copies  have  been  issued,  with  their  tiresome  stories  of  good 
children  and  bad  children,  of  good  William  and  naughty  .Louis,  dec! 
Shall  they  at  the  same  time  commit  to  memory  the  verses  in  these 
books,  such  for  instance  as  that  most  remarkable  one  composed  in  the 
name  of  one  of  these  good  Williams,  by  some  foolish  pedant  well 
grounded  in  vanity,  but  thoroughly  ignorant  of  his  catechism,  which 

begins  thus : — 

"  When  I  do  whaCs  right 

And  with  all  my  might, 

Nor  ever  disobey, 

How  happily  I  play ! 

Praiee  from  my  papa, 

Love  from  my  mamma — 

Every  thing  I  see 

Loves  and  praises  me.'' 
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Bat  I  will  devote  no  more  time  to  these  flat  and  tiresome  books ; 
most  of  which  originated  in  the  equally  flat  and  wearisome  period  of 
"  Nationalism." 

At  a  later  period,  other  writers,  especially  Wackomagei,  compiled 
books  based  on  the  right  principle,  namely,  that  children  should  read 
only  good  matter  and  such  as  has  a  permanent  value.  This  principle 
is  the  more  important,  because  what  children  read  at  an  early  age 
impresses  itself  so  much  more  deeply  upon  the  memory ;  being  almost 
indelible  by  the  course  of  subsequent  years.*  We  merely  would  not 
desire  to  fix  in  their  minds  any  bad  materials,  or  indifferent  ones, 
which  will  grow  there  all  their  lives  like  ill  weeds ;  which  will  be  ever 
re-echoing  there,  like  miserable  street  music  which  we  happen  to  hear, 
and  which  afterwards  continues  to  haunt  us  in  spite  of  ourselves. 

A  second  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  selecting  books  for  young 
girls  is,  that  they  should  not  only  be  good  in  themselves,  but  adapted 
to  the  age  and  character  of  these  particular  girls  for  whom  they  are 
chosen.  I  would  not  insist  that  they  must  understand  all  of  the 
books.  At  the  present  day,  as  Goethe  observes,  the  word  "  under- 
stand'* is  not  understood.  It  is  most  commonly  misused  by  school- 
teachers ;  and  it  can  not  be  applied  to  most  of  the  books  which  chil- 
dren particularly  like.  Ought  they  not  to  read  Grimm's  fairy  stories 
until  they  understand  them  ?  They  should  not  be  put  to  read  what 
they  are  able  to  understand,  but  what  they  like.  And  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  mother  to  watch  conscientiously  that  they  shall  learn  only  to 
like  what  is  good  and  beautiful,  and  that  they  shall  read  only  such 
materials ;  and  that  no  bad  books  shall  get  into  their  hands. 

K  a  child  is  interested  in  a  book,  the  mother  will  be  under  no 
necessity  to  constrain  her  to  read  it.  She  will  not,  for  instance,  be 
obliged  to  take  pains  to  confine  her  little  scholar^s  attention  while 
reading  the  story  of  Aschenbrodel ;  or  the  Little  Brothers  and  Sisters. 
And  it  will  be  a  great  delight  to  the  child  to  be  able  to  read  the 
stories  which  it  has  learned  to  like  by  hearipg  them  often  told ;  and 
it  will  be  no  more  satisfied  with  reading  them  over  and  over,  than  it 
was  before  with  hearing  them  told. 

Besides  Grimm's  stories,  much  good  matter  for  children  has  been 
written  by  Pocci.  Such  are  also  Speckter's  fables,  and  many  portions 
of  Hebel,  Schubert,  Claudius  and  Uhland.  I  have  already  spoken  of 
reading  the  Bible. 

If  we  desire  to  make  the  children  thoroughly  dislike  reading,  we 

*  Fenelon's  obierratlon  on  this  point  is,  **  It  mast  be  remembered,  that  at  thia  afe  nothing 
•hoald  be  pat  into  the  mind  which  we  do  not  dealre  to  haTe  remain  there  durinf  the  whole 
Ufe." 

40 
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can  find  no  better  mode  than  by  overloading  the  simplest  matter  for 
reading  with  remarks,  expositions,  applications,  Ac, ;  by  making  them 
rewrite  it  in  other  words ;  and  performing  other  insuflferable  pedantic 
school  exercises.  Natural  good  sense  will  protect  a  mother  against 
such  absurdities. 

It  may  be  inexpedient  even  to  cause  the  children  to  repeat  stories 
which  they  have  heard  or  read.  Fenelon  says,  on  this  point,  with 
great  good  judgment,  "  Stories  should  not  be  told  them  as  if  they 
were  lessons ;  the  children  should  not  be  made  to  repeat  them.  Such 
repetitions,  unless  quite  spontaneous,  are  irksome  to  the  children,  and 
deprive  them  of  all  enjoyment  of  the  stories.  If  the  child  has  a 
facility  in  talking,  he  will  of  his  own  accord  tell  over  such  stories  as 
he  likes  best,  to  persons  whom  he  loves.  But  such  an  exception 
should  not  be  made  the  rule."  The  same  principle  might  well  be  ap- 
plied to  the  subsequent  exercise  of  written  repetition. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  insuflferable  affected  style  of  reading 
which  is  so  unnaturally  taught  to  girls.  Against  this  style  Fenelon 
appeared,  as  an  advocate  of  a  natural  style  of  reading;  and  in  an 
age  and  country  where  unnatural  fashions  were  culminating,  in  vast 
periwigs,  and  in  hoop-petticoats.  We  Germans  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  ourselves !  Fenolon^s  observations  are  as  follows :  ^'  All  the  ad- 
vantage of  instruction  in  reading  is  nullified  by  the  practice  of  teach- 
ing children  to  use  an  artificial  mode  of  emphasizing.  It  should  not 
be  attempted  to  make  them  read  without  any  faults.  The  proper 
object  is,  to  make  them  read  naturally ;  as  they  speak.  If  they  read 
in  any  other  tone,  their  practice  is  worthless;  it  is  mere  school 
declamation." 

2.   Writing, 

As  soon  as  girls  have  learned  to  read,  they  may  be  taught  writing; 
which  should  be  done  by  a  skillful  teacher.  When  they  have  learned 
to  write,  they  may  begin  spelling,  which  the  mother  can  teach. 

I  agree  with  Borroatfn,  that  writing  is  really  learned  by  reading ; 
because  it  is  mainly  the  eye  which  acts,  by  furnishing  us  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  form  in  which  the  words  must  be  written. 

The  mother  may  proceed  by  dictating  to  her  daughters  something 
which  they  have  already  read,  in  some  good  book ;  what  is  written 
may  then  be  corrected  by  comparison  with  the  book,  and  then  written 
out  clean  by  the  pupils.  The  faults  may  be  entered  in  a  book  by 
themselves.  If  the  master  was  at  first  written  without  errors,  the 
transcription  may  be  omitted.  I  know  by  experience  that  under  this 
system,  girls  will  make  a  progress  that  is  daily  perceptible ;  only  con- 
tinued patience  is  necessary  in  the  mother.    K  the  mother  be  not 
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herself  entirely  perfect  in  her  spelling,  she  can  still  correct  the  writ- 
iog,  bj  a  careful  comparison  with  the  print ;  which  will  improve  her 
own  spelling  at  the  same  time. 

(Later  ctdditional  paragraphB,)  Since  writing  thus  far  on  the  sub- 
ject of  writing  and  reading,  I  have,  for  the  first  time,  become 
acquainted  with  that  method  which  begins  with  teaching  writing,  and 
proceeds  from  that  to  reading.  Bj  this  method,  the  pupils  at  first 
learn  to  write  all  the  single  letters,  from  copies  furnished  them  ;  then 
combinations  of  two  letters,  say  of  one  consonant  and  one  vowel,  such 
as  ba,  be,  bi,  and  so  on,  through  the  whole  alphabet.  Then  follow  com- 
binations of  three  or  more  letters ;  and  words.  Thus  writing  and 
reading  of  what  is  written  go  on  hand  in  hand.  After  thorough 
practice  in  such  writing  and  reading,  the  written  letters  may  then  be 
compared  with  the  corresponding  printed  ones,  and  then  syllables, 
words  and  sentences ;  by  which  they  will  learn  to  read  print  without 
much  trouble.     This  method  seems  to  possess  many  advantages. 

The  first  is,  that  it  is  adapted  to  the  nature  of  girls,  who  like  to  be 
employed  in  something  that  occupies  their  hands,  and  are  even  too 
fond  of  drawing  on  the  slate.  Accordingly,  they  learn  to  write  down 
and  read  oflf  letters,  words  and  sentences,  by  this  method  with  muoh 
greater  interest  than  if  they  were  required  in  a  more  passive  manner 
merely  to  recognize  and  read  them  from  printed  pages. 

There  are  also  some  advantages  in  respect  to  spelling;  especially 
in  that  this  method  makes  it  necessary  to  pay  close  and  particular 
attention  to  each  single  letter.  This  is  a  point  of  great  importance 
for  the  attainment  of  a  correct  habit  in  orthography ;  and  the  method 
itself  brings  up  the  correct  spelling  of  many  words. 

It  is  an  additional  and  not  insignificant  consideration,  that  this 
method  of  teaching  reading  will  supply  the  place  of  others  frequently 
used,  which  are  unnatural  and  disagreeable. 

8.  French.    English, 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  common  nwde  of  teaching  French, 
and  the  purpose  of  it  Although  I  expressed  disapprobation  of  both  of 
them,  still  I  did  not  mean  that  as  society  is  at  present  constituted,  it 
would  be  expedient  not  to  learn  French  at  all. 

The  mother  might  begin  her  daughter's  instruction  in  French  in  an 
exceedingly  quiet  way,  by  saying  two  or  three  French  words  every 
day  to  them,  while  they  are  knitting  or  engaged  in  other  employ- 
ments, and  by  repeating  them  until  they  are  well  impressed  on  their 
minds.  In  this  manner,  the  children  would  in  the  course  of  a  year 
gather  quite  a  valuable  collection  of  words,  which  might  afterwards 
be  shown  to  them  in  print,  and  then  copied  by  them ;  a  process 
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which  will  acquaint  them  with  the  great  diflfereDce  between  the  Ger- 
man and  French  orthography.  They  may  then  learn  the  declensions 
and  regular  conjugations ;  then,  by  rote,  the  irregular  verbs,  and  then 
ihey  may  begin  to  read  French,  and  to  translate  it  orally  and  in  writ- 
ing. For  this  latter  purpose  some  good  reading-book  should  be  used, 
arranged  upon  the  principle  of  proceeding  from  easier  to  harder 
lessons. 

Oral  translation  should  at  first  be  as  literal  as  possible,  without  re- 
ference to  the  German  idiom.  For  instance,  **U  me  semble  que  je  | 
pourrais  ais^ment  repondre  a  cela,''  should  be  first  translated  :*  '*It  ^ 
me  seems  that  I  could  easily  answer  to  that ;"  and  afterwards  into  the 
more  idiomatic  forni,  '*  It  seems  to  me  that  I  can  easily  answer  that" 
If  entire  periods  are  translated  together,  and  freely,  without  this 
direct  attention  to  the  sense  of  each  word,  the  pupils  will  misunder- 
stand many  words,  and  substitute  them  for  each  other.f 

The  mother  may  read  to  the  girls  the  beginning  of  some  interest- 
ing story  from  the  German  translation ;  and  may  then  give  them 
the  whole  in  the  French,  without  any  translation.  Curiosity  to  know 
the  sequel  of  the  story  will  impel  them  to  master  the  whole  of  it  ^1 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  What  is  the  best  method  of  in- 
structing in  German  composition  f  I  reply,  careful  translation  from 
the  French,  and  afterwards  from  the  English,  into  good  German,  is 
the  best  exercise  in  composition.  If  the  mother  doubts  her  capacity 
to  correct  such  translations,  let  her  give  lessons  from  some  French 
book  of  which  a  good  translation  is  at  hand,  which  she  can  consult 
in  correcting.  Madame  Necker  recommends  careful  written  transla- 
tion as  ^  practice  in  good  style,'*  and  also  as  ^  practice  in  patience ;  a 
quality  very  likely  to  fail  women  in  intellectual  labor." 

Besides  translations  from  German  into  French,  may  be  used  also 
translations  from  French  into  German ;  which  may  serve  to  correct 
the  translations  of  the  class,  by  comparison. 

When  the  girls  have  got  so  far  in  French  that  they  can  read  an 
easy  book  without  especial  effort  and  constant  use  of  the  dictionary, 
ihey  may  begin  English,  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  b^;an 
French. 

But  what  will  be  the  result  of  this  course  in  relation  to  speaking 
French  f  In  my  opinion,  girb  who  have  committed  to  memory  French 
words,  phrases,  declensions,  and  conjugations,  have  secured  a  store  of 
French  words  and  idioms  by  reading  and  translating  from  French 

*  In  place  of  the  German  translation,  English  fs  here  given,  of  course,  but  the  point  will  be 
■ufflelenti/  elear.>>7Vaii«. 

t  What  I  have  said  in  another  place  respecting  the  absurd  system  of  Hamilton,  will  raffl- 
elently  show  that  I  am  not  here  recommending  IL— "jlmertcan  Journal  '^  Eduattion^^*  Vol. 
VI.,  p.  687. 
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books,  and  whose  mothers  have  made  them  practipe  speaking  French 
to  a  moderate  extent,  will  necessarily  speak  it  better  than  those  who 
have  only  been  practiced  in  talking  over  a  narrow  selection  of  phrases 
which  embody  no  thought,  but  are  merely  the  current  conventionalisms 
of  governesses. 

In  point  of  literature,  England  confessedly  offers  a  much  greater 
choice  generally,  and  specially  for  girls,  of  valuable,  morally  pure  and 
interesting  books,  than  France.  Among  other  advantages,  it  con- 
tains many  books  for  children  which  are  so  natural  and  simple  as 
quite  to  pat  to  shame  many  of  the  childish  and  affected  German 
books  for  children.  For  this  reason,  and  for  many  others,  I  think 
that  in  case  it  were  necessary  to  select  but  one  of  the  two  languages, 
French  or  English,  for  a  girl  to  study,  it  should  be  English. 

4.  Arithmetic. 

I  have  but  little  additional*  to  say  on  the  subject  of  instruction  in 
arithmetic.  It  will  be  easy  for  the  mother  to  teach  her  little  ones  to  count 
with  beans,  nuts,  drc.,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  rudiments  of  adding, 
subtracting  and  dividing.  It  would  be  my  advice  that  they  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  counters  already  described,  in  order  to 
give  the  children  correct  ideas  and  readiness  in  writing  numbers; 
and  at  the  same  time  a  thorough  understanding  of  and  readiness  in 
managing  the  decimal  system — a  very  important  point  After  this 
period  however,  it  will  be  best  to  employ  a  teacher ;  not  a  pedanti- 
cally methodical  one,  but  a  simply  practical  one,  to  give  the  little 
girls  skill  in  those  parts  of  arithmetic  which  they  will  need  to  use  in 
after-life ;  especially  in  mental  arithmetic  The  degree  to  which  a 
mother  can  be  of  use  in  this  matter  depends  upon  her  attainments  in 
arithmetic.  She  might  in  any  event  now  and  then  give  the  girls  a 
problem  in  mental  arithmetic  while  they  are  sewing  and  knitting. 

6.  Singing. 

There  are  now-a-days  but  few  mothers  who  have  not  learned  to 
sing  while  young,  either  at  school  or  of  a  singing-master ;  but  usually, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  only  for  the  sake  of  making  a  good  appearance 
in  society.  But  the  gift  of  song  ought  to  accompany  women  all 
through  their  lives.  Thus,  Madame  Necker  says,f  *^  If  our  love  of 
art  were  perfectly  pure,  we  should  not  lay  aside  music  as  soon  as  we 
find  ourselves  too  old  to  make  a  show  with  it  in  society.  It  would 
continue  to  delight  our  children,  to  adorn  our  domestic  life,  to  sanctify 
and  cheer  us,  and  to  encx>urage  and  support  us  even  if  left  to 
solitude." 

I  have  often  heard  young  mothers  say,  "  I  sung  much  when  I  was 

•  **AfMriam  Journal  of  EdueaHen^"  Vol.  VII).,  pp.  170-182.         t  Part  I.,  p.  lOOi 
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a  youDg  girl,  but  not  such  songs  as  I  can  sing  with  my  daughters." 
And  it  is  very  true  that  opera  airs,  and  the  artificial  affected  songs 
now  taught  to  young  ladies,  are  quite  unadapted  to  children,  and  that 
it  would  be  altogether  unfortunate  to  have  them  introduced  into  the 
nursery.  If  such  music  is  the  only  kind  that  the  mother  knows,  she 
should  first  buy  a  good  book  of  church  chorals,  arranged  rhythmically, 
because  children  will  learn  and  retain  such  more  easily  than  un- 
rhythmic  ones.  Out  of  this  book  she  should  herself  learn  such  hymns 
as  are  best  for  family  worship,  and  should  practice  them  with  her 
children,  so  that  she  and  they  can  sing  them  at  morning  and  evening 
along  with  the  whole  household.  Then  let  her  procure  a  good  col- 
lection of  songs ;  say  the  "  German  songs  for  Young  and  OldP*  and 
make  use.  of  that  But  she  should  in  any  case  beware  of  being 
betrayed  into  the  use  of  any  of  the  foolish  and  feeble  songs  about 
youth  and  virtue,  which  are  got  up  expressly  for  the  young. 

The  only  singing  practice  proper  for  little  girls,  is  simply  the 
natural  singing  together  of  easy  pious  or  joyous  songs,f  without  any 
methodical  instruction  at  any  prescribed  time.  They  should  not  be 
made  to  sing  any  longer  than  is  pleasant  to  them.  If  any  one  of 
them  happens  to  be  destitute  of  a  musical  ear,  and  to  take  no  pleas- 
ure in  singing  with  the  rest,  she  should  be  allowed  to  be  silent,  so  as 
not  to  interrupt  the  rest.  She  should,  however,  commit  to  memory 
the  words  that  are  sung ;  which  the  singers  will  remember  without  that 
by  repeating  them  in  singing  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  after  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  she  will  join  in  with  the  rest.  If  the  children  fail  in 
singing  the  first  time,  they  should  by  no  means  be  laughed  at ;  for 
practice  will  remedy  the  defects.  Nor  should  even  very  little  chil- 
dren be  prevented  from  joining  in  with  the  others ;  and  they  will  be 
found  surprisingly  soon  to  master  the  melody.  It  is  **  out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,*'  that,  we  are  told,  God  **  hath  per- 
fected praise." 

If  the  mother  is  quite  incapable  of  teaching  her  children  singing, 
».  e.,  unable  to  sing  a  melody,  the  father,  or  some  other  member  of 
tlie  household,  or  some  female  friend,  should  be  induced  to  sing  fre- 
quently with  the  children  ;  for  if  they  are  to  develop  into  highly 
cultivated  adults,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  up  without 
singing. 

Scientific  instruction  in  singing  should  never  be  given  to  girls  until 
they  are  grown  up  and  well  developed  physically.      If  it  is  done 

*  **Deu/«eAe  LiederfUr  Jung  und  Alt."    Bcrliu  :  Relmer,  publisher,  1818. 

i^^CHd  and  new  songtt  for  children^  voith  cuU  and  mdodiea^  (Alte  und  neue^  Kinder- 
Liedcr.  Mit  Bildcm  und  Singiccisen)."  Edited  by  F.  Pocci  and  R.  von  Raumcr.  PrcM 
of  Gustar  Mayev,  Leipzig.    I  would  recommend  ihie  iitlle  book,  were  I  not  cue  ofitii  editors. 
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before,  there  is  danger  of  importai^t  iojary  to  their  health,  and  also 
of  permanently  destroying  their  voices.  There  may  be  some  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  but  they  do  not  vitiate  it.  Grown-up  girls,  if  their 
health  is  sound  and  their  lungs  strong,  may  now  receive  instruction  in 
singing,  of  an  artistic  character,  but  it  should  be  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  old  school.  Unless  the  mother  is  entirely  capable  of 
superintending  this  part  of  their  instruction,  a  skillful  teacher,  male 
or  female,  should  have  charge  of  it  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  every 
town  there  may  be  found  at  least  one  such  teacher  who  instructs  in 
the  old  style,  without  being  infected  by  the  vicious  modem  method. 
For  the  really  good  training  of  her  voice,  a  girl  should  first  for  a  long 
time  sing  scales,  learn  to  hold  notes,  to  make  runs  and  trills,  to  take 
intervals  accurately,  <kc.,  until  thoroughly  able  to  execute  them  ;  all 
before  being  taught  any  difficult  song  or  aria.  It  is  only  by  such 
practice  that  the  singer  gains  entire  control  of  her  own  voice,  and 
learns  to  manage  her  breath  and  voice  both,  so  as  to  avoid  any  risk 
to  her  health  through  too  much  singing.  Nor  can  a  truly  scientific 
method  of  vocalizing  be  attained  without  such  a  symmetrical  course  of 
training  as  this ;  nor  that  entire  certainty  and  freedom  in  execution, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  herself  up  to  the  singing  so  as 
to  fully  apprehend  and  give  the  expression. 

Many  directions  for  vocalizing  may  be  given  by  the  teacher ;  for 
instance,  on  the  mode  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  volume  of  the 
voice ;  and  of  always  beginning  with  a  soft  low  tone.  This  was  the 
practice  of  the  old  school ;  while  the  present  practice  is,  often  to 
begin  with  a  mere  scream,  and  of  delivering  the  upper  notes  in  an 
actual  yell.  Bui  the  most  essential  quality  of  good  vocalization  is, 
that  the  heart  shall  be  really  in  the  music,  and  that  the  singer  shall 
herself  really  feel  what  she  sings,  or  if  her  song  be  descripti\;e  or 
narrative,  shall  entirely  sympathize  with  it.  This  principle  also  makes 
it  evident  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  text  and  music  of  songs  should 
be  noble  and  good  in  character ;  for  no  one  would  wish  his  daughters 
to  be  singing  frivolous  meaningless  songs  with  all  their  hearts,  or  to 
put  themselves  into  full  sympathy  with  such.  The  poor  girls,  whose 
practice,  commonly,  only  teaches  them  to  produce  an  entirely  false 
*^  effect "  in  a  purely  mechanical  manner,  are  fortunate  that  it  is  so ; 
that  they  merely  utter  the  sounds,  without  feeling  or  intelligence ; 
without  being  in  the  least  moved  by  the  matter  of  what  they  sing.  I 
once  heard  a  young  lady,  in  a  large  assembly,  sing  a  new  song  with 
so  much  feeling  as  to  produce  in  me  much  sympathy  for  her,  that  she 
should  so  young  be  able  to  enter  so  fully  into  the  feeling  of  so  pas- 
sionate a  poem.     But  as  I  had  not  understood  a  single  word  of  it,  I 
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afterwards  asked  her  the  substance  of  the  text  She  replied  that  it 
had  only  been  given  her  to  sing  in  company,  and. that  she  had  not 
had  time  to  trouble  herself  about  the  meaning  of  the  words.  But  is 
it  then  right  to  train  human  beings  as  one  would  train  a  bull-finch, 
whose  nature  it  is  to  learn  to  whistle  tunes  without  inquiring  into  the 
words  ? 

A  sharp  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  scientific  instruc- 
tion in  singing)  which  girls  should  only  receive  after  they  are  grown 
up,  and  their  previous  merely  natural  practice,  during  which  they  only 
sing  songs  without  any  methodical  training  at  all,  and  learn  to  sing 
correctly  by  listening  to  and  following  with  the  correct  singing  of 
others. 

But  however  desirable  it  may  be  that  all  whose  voices  are  even 
moderately  good,  should  pass  through  the  good  old-fashioned  course 
of  instruction  in  singing,  it  is  still  far  better  that  they  should  sing  by 
rote  all  their  lives,  than  that  they  should  be  given  over  to  a  perverted 
method.  But  if  confined  to  such  mere  natural  singing,  the  pupil 
should  from  the  beginning  take  every  opportunity  to  hear  good  sing- 
ing, with  a  view  to  her  own  improvement. 

A  really  good  method  of  teaching  singing  ought  no  more  to 
destroy,  by  its  study  and  practice  of  great  masterpieces,  the  power 
of  enjoying  the  simplest  good  music— even  popular  songs — than  the 
reading  of  Faust  ought  to  destroy  the  capacity  for  enjoying  Goethe's 
minor  poems.  The  greatest  singers — Catalani  for  instance — ^have 
produced  their  most  powerful  effects  by  singing  *^  God  save  the  King  ;*' 
as  has  Jenny  Lind  by  her  national  melodies. 

0.  Learning  the  piano-forte.  * 

Much  of  what  was  said  of  singing,  applies  to  instruction  upon  the 
piano-foite ;  although  in  one  respect  they  differ  essentially.  Sing- 
ing is  innate  in  a  well-organized  person,  as  much  as  in  the  birds ; 
thousands  of  people  sing  merely  by  instinct ;  the  proportion  of  really 
trained  singers  is  very  small.  But  playing  the  piano  is  bom  in  nobody. 
Each  person  must  learn  it  separately,  as  if  it  were  a  foreign  language ; 
while  singing  is  a  classified  mother  tongue. 

Playing  the  piano  is  therefore  an  art,  in  every  sense ;  and  should 
not  be  studied  at  too  late  a  period.  This  instruction  the  mother 
should  not  give  unless  she  is  not  only  a  thoroughly  trained  and  skill- 
ful player,  but  also  very  patient.  Otherwise,  it  will  be  much  better 
to  employ  as  capable  a  teacher  as  can  be  found. 

There  quickly  appears  a  difference  amongst  scholars  on  the  piano. 
Some  are  not  satisfied  with  moderate  acquirements,  but  must  proceed 
to  studies  of  a  higher  grade ;  while  far  the  most  girls,  as  well  as  their 
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parents,  contemplate  a  grade  of  attainment  much  lower,  though  still 
very  desirable.  •Indeed,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  usually  con- 
fine them  within  these  limits,  as  will  be  perceived  on  a  moment's 
consideration  of  the  sort  of  instruction  on  the  piano  which  can  be 
had  in  the  country,  and  in  small  towns.  In  such  places  it  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  to  find  an  instructor  skillful  enough  to  teach  his  pupils  to 
execute  the  more  difficult  class  of  compositions ;  and  the  piano  is 
taught  mostly  by  the  school-teachers.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
these  should  be  instructed  in  a  good  style  of  piano-playing,  that  their 
taste  for  good  music  should  be  developed,  so  that  they  shall  after- 
wards be  able  to  teach  to  play  good  music,  and  no  other.  The  kind 
of  music  to  which  I  here  refer  is  only  the' simplest ;  especially  chorals, 
popular  melodies,  accompaniments  to  songs,  <kc.  Ability  to  execute 
such  music  upon  (he  piano,  will  enable  a  young  girl  to  give  pleasure 
to  her  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  in  after-life  to  her  hus- 
band and  children ;  and  to  cheer,  adorn,  ennoble  and  sanctify  her 
home. 

Opportunities  for  a  higher  musical  culture  are  commonly  fo  be 
found  only  in  cities.  But  what  is  learned  even  there,  no  matter  with 
how  much  application  and  expenditure  of  time,  is  unfortunately  too 
often  only  that  mere  heartless  skill  in  execution  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken.  The  most  important  point  therefore  is,  to  find  the 
right  sort  of  a  music  teacher.  The  model  of  such  a  teacher,  among 
those  known  to  me,  was  music-director  Forkel,  of  Gottingen,  an 
enthusiastic  member  of  the  school  of  the  great  Sebastian  Bach,  and 
who  had  enjoyed  the  personal  instructions  of  his  son  Emanuel  Bach 
at  Hamburg. 

Forkcrs  biography  of  Sebastian  Bach  contains  a  chapter  on  the 
proper  mode  of  teaching  to  play  the  piano-forte.  **  Bach's  method," 
says  Forkel,  "  was  the  most  instructive,  efficient  and  certain,  that  ever 
existed.  First  he  taught  the  touch.  For  this  purpose  he  made 
beginners  during  several  months  play  nothing  except  separate  exer- 
cises for  each  finger  of  each  hand,  with  special  reference  to  a  clear 
and  definite  touch ;  and  for  this  kind  of  practice  he  wrote  six  little 
preludes,  and  six  duetts."*  "After  this,  he  gave  his  pupils  more  im- 
portant pieces  by  himself,  such  as  would  best  exercise  their  powers. 
To  help  them  at  difficult  points,  he  used  the  judicious  plan  of  play- 
ing the  whole  piece  over  to  them;  saying,  'It  should  sound  so.'  It 
can  scarcely  be  imagined  how  many  are  the  advantages  of  this  plan." 
The  pupil,  "  whose  business  it  is  to  reproduce  the  whole  piece  to- 
gether, in  its  true  character,''  thus  acquired  an  ideal  which  he  applied 

*  Pablishad  hj  Peters'  of  Leipzig. 
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all  his  industry  to  endeavor  to  equal.  The  method  was  exactly  the 
opposite  of  that  .used  by  so  many  teachers,  who  Qierely  show  tlie 
pupils  how  Uiey  ought  to  execute  some  single  passage  before  they 
comprehend  the  whole  character  of  the  piece,  and  thus  the  stjle  and 
execution  appropriate  to  it ;  although  it  is  this  understanding  of  the 
whole  which  is  indispensable  before  the  proper  mode  of  playing  each 
part  can  be  understood. 

These  remarks,  it  is  true,  do  not  apply  to  those  very  common  pieces 
of  music  which  consist  of  nothing  but  a  patchwork  of  musical  scraps 
and  phrases ;  but  only  to  those  which  have  a  symmetrical  character, 
and  distinct  musical  physiognomy.  This  is  the  character  of  Baches 
compositions ;  which  we  like  better  the  oftener  we  play  them ;  just 
as  one  whom  we  love,  becomes  more  and  more  beloved  by  longer  in- 
tercourse. When  we  like  a  piece  of  music  in  that  way,  when  we 
come,  so  to  speak,  into  a  personal  relation  with  it^  we  shall  execute  it 
with  a  sort  of  pious  feeling,  which  will  scrupulously  avoid  whatever 
may  injure  its  beauty  or  turn  it  into  caricature. 

It  would  be  fortunate  if  music  teachers  could  be  found,  capable  of 
instructing  in  Bach's  manner.  Could  this  happen,  the  compositions 
of  that  great  master  might  again  come  into  vogue;  compositions 
profound  and  full  of  feeling,  but  still  pure  and  holy,  and  without  a 
trace  of  ungoverned  fleshly  passion.*  Such  music  is  most  appro- 
priate for , girls;  whereas  precisely  the  reverse  is  true  of  that  very 
coi[nmon  mawkishly  sentimental  kind  of  music  which  is  either  full  of 
an  impure  fire,  or  quite  burned  out. 

I  Qeed  not  observe  that  I  do  not  mean  that  girls  ought  to  play 
nothing -at  all  except  Sebastian  Bach's  compositions.  *The  especially 
important  point  is,  that  they  should  not  only  be  thoroughly  instructed 
from  the  beginning,  but  that  they  should  never  at  any  time  be  allowed 
to  play  mere  musical  nonsense  of  a  low  grade.  Bach's  preludes  and 
"  inventions  "  for  beginners  have  however  a  permanent  artistic  value. 

The  rule  that  children  shall  never  read  any  thing  of  a  bad  or  vulgar 
character  is  entirely  applicable  to  music.  If  they  are  always  brought 
up  to  hear,  sing,  and  play  only  good  music,  as  they  grow  up  and  tlieir 
sphere  of  knowledge  increases,  it  will  become  a  second  nature  to  them 
to  avoid  promptly  whatever  is  disagreeable  and  bad,  and  to  love  what 
is  beautiful  and  good;  no  matter  in  what  form.  They  will  find 
pleasure  in  the  works  of  the  great  masters  however  diverse ;  in  Palos- 
trina  and  Lasso,  as  well  as  in  Handel  and  Gluck ;  and  so  they  will  in 

*  That  able  musician,  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,  had  the  greatest  admiration  for  Bach  ;  and 
It  was  by  his  means  that  Bach's  Easter  music  was  performed  in  Berlin  in  1828,  after  remaining 
in  silence  for  a  hundred  years  since  1728. 
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the  simplest  popular  songs.  The  case  is  far  otherwise  with  those 
very  numeroas  -persons  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  hear  and 
practice  and  get  accustomed  only  to  bad  music.  It  is  very  uncom- 
mon and  very  difficult  for  such  to  purify  their  habits,  to  acquire  new 
ones,  and  to  turn  back  to  what  is  pure  and  beautiful.  Such  an  ex- 
ception was  a  student  who  came  to  Forkel  to  take  music  lessons. 
Forkel,  learning  that  he  had  already  played  a  good  deal,  required 
him  to  execute  some  piece  on  the  spot.  The  young  man  did  so, 
evidently  thinking  that  he  succeeded  excellently.  When  he  con- 
cluded, Forkel  said,  "  See  here,  my  dear  friend,  you  will  have  to  begin 
by  forgetting  every  thing  that  you  have  learned  so  far."  Without 
being  discouraged,  the  young  man  set  to  work  and  studied  diligentry 
under  Forkel,  with  good  success.  This  story  I  have  from  his  own 
mouth. 

Most  of  what  I  have  said  of  singing  and  piano -playing  is  the  re- 
sult of  my  own  experience.  If  there  are  any  points  which  seem 
objectionable,  I  refer  to  the  most  excellent  and  never  sufficiently  to  be 
recommended  work  of  Thibaut,  *'  On  Purity  in  Music  ifUeber  Rein- 
heit  in  Tonkimst) ;"  a  book  which  has  had  an  incredible  influence 
towards  a  renewal  of  the  recognition  and  practice  of  good  music,  and 
the  disuse  of  bad.*  The  editor  of  the  last  edition.  Ministerial-coun- 
cillor Bahr,  takes  8])ecial  notice  of  the  fact  that  Thibaut,  by  the  term 
"  Purity  in  music,"  meant  by  no  means  merely  technical  purity  of 
touch  or  expression.  "  What  he  meant,"  says  Bahr,  "  was  something 
quite  different,  much  loftier,  I  might  even  say  a  moral  quality."  For 
this  reason  he  was  *^  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  every  thing  shallow^ 
vulgar,  unhealthy  or  flippant"  I  can  not  deny  myself  the  satisfaction 
of  quoting  the  following  paragraphs  from  Thibaut : — 

^  Music  has  one  particularly  dangerous  quality.  In  a  painting,  if 
there  is  a  limb  wrongly  drawn,  or  an  immoral  character,  the  correct 
eye  flnds  at  once  a  reason  for  criticism,  or  modesty  turns  aside  the 
gaze,  at  least  in  the  presence  of  others.  But  into  music  can  creep 
every  thing  impure,  spasmodic,  immoral ;  and  thus  the  whole  atten- 
tion may  be  unreservedly  bestowei  upon  what,  if  represented  by 
words  or  the  pencil,  would  for  decency's  sake  be  at  once  repelled. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  work  of  'our  composers  and  musical  virtuosos 
is  easy.  Tendencies  to  nervous  weakness,  to  wildness,  extravagance, 
vulgar  pleasure,  afford  only  too  many  strings  which  easily  respond  to 

*  In  1851,  eleven  years  after  the  author's  death,  the  third  edition  of  this  work  was  published. 
When  it  first  appeared,  in  1625.  its  interest  and  Talue  were  mach  increased  to  me  by  the  fact 
that  ever  since  1804, 1  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  sung,  with  pure  minds  and  pure  voices, 
In  the  house  of  my  late  father-in-law,  Chapel-master  Reichardi,  the  very  masterpieces  so 
much  praised  by  Thibaut,  of  Palestrlna,  Leo,  Durante,  Hkndel,  Jcc 
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the  touch,  and  even  the  connoisseur  often  has  to  listen  in  silence  to 
the  exclamation  of  "  Oh  how  beautiful !"  for  very  shame,  because  the 
correct  explanation  of  the  reason  of  the  phrase  could  not  decently  be 
fully  stated.  And  if  the  public  is  played  well  into  such  habits  of 
vulgar  and  evil  preferences,  this  bad  taste,  once  confirmed,  will 
despotically  govern  artists.^' 

^  Plato  has  spoken  against  the  corrupting  tendency  of  music.  But 
what  would  he  say,  if  he  should  hear  the  musical  torments  that  we 
have  now-a-days  to  endure ;  the  compositions  botched  together  in  so 
many  unnatural  ways,  so  extravagant  in  softness,  in  wildness,  in 
amatery  expression,  and  yet  so  seldom  possessing  the  real  musical 
fire !" 

^^In  music,  as  at  present  usually  employed  as  a  department  of 
culture,  we  find  everywhere  ornament,  a  mass  of  wonderful  diffi- 
culties, overloaded  decoration  instead  of  feeling  and  clearness ;  but 
very  little  material  for  encouragement  or  pleasure,  except  in  the  way 
of  gratifying  vanity  or  artistic  self-conceit  Thus  it  happens  that  our 
young  womin,  as  soon  as  they  are  mistresses  of  a  home  where  they 
can  command  their  time,  joyfully  throw  all  the  so-called  ^  scientific 
compositions,'  which  they  have  learned,  to  the  winds." 

^  Music  only  shows  itself  divine  to  us,  when  it  carries  us  out  of 
ourselves  into  an  idealized  state  of  susceptibility.  A  musician  who 
can  not  accomplbh  this  object  is  nothing  except  a  mere  mechanic,  or 
hod-carrier." 

"The  favorite  'effects'  are  for  the  most  part  only  evidences  of 
ignorance,  or  of  a  cowardly  desire  to  serve  and  please  every  body. 
Nature  does  not  proceed  by  leaps ;  and  healthy  feeling  does  not  stray 
about  at  random,  nor  proceed  to  extravagance.  The  favorite  sym- 
phonies, fantasias,  pot-pourris,  and  so  forth,  are  therefore  often  the 
most  ridiculous  things  in  the  world.  There  is  a  mysterious  introduc- 
tion ;  then  a  sudden  volley  of  explosions ;  then  an  equally  sudden 
silence ;  then  an  unexpected  waltz  movement ;  then,  under  the  natural 
excitement  of  such  a  passage,  an  equally  appropriate  transition  to  § 
profound  and  melancholy  movement ;  then,  all  at  once,  a  furious 
storm ;  out  of  the  very  hight  of  the  storm,  after  a  brief  pause  of  ex- 
pectation, a  passage  of  light  and  fanciful  character ;  and  finally,  a  sort 
of  hurra,  which  brings  the  whole  piece  to  an  end,  with  a  great  shriek 
of  exulting  love.  It  is  true  that  such  stuff  pleases,  but  after  what 
manner  ?" 

**  But  the  worst  evil  of  all  is,  that  under  this  favorite  name  of 
'effect,'  the  most  destructive  poison  is  inculcated ;  namely,  this  very 
same  convulsive,  perverted,  extravagant,  delusive,  crazy  folly,  which 
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Stirs  up  every  thing  evil  in  the  mind,  and  tends  to  the  ultimate  utter 
destruction  of  all  true  musical  sense." 

'^If  many  of  our  virtuous  .maidens  knew  what  it  is  that  they  so 
often  hear,  or  sing  and  play,  and  for  what  purpose  one  of  our  most 
favorite  performers  has  directly  and  most  cunningly  contrived  many 
of  his  compositions,  they  would  be  sickened  with  shame  and 
mortification." 

**It  is  not  enough  to  astonish  with  agility  of  finger,  nor  with  exe- 
cuting in  a  wonderful  manner  what  amounts  to  nothing  at  all.  What 
should  be  done  is,  to  make  our  sense  of  hearing  a  medium  of  enrap- 
turing us,  without  regard  to  the  existence  of  mechanical  difficulties  in 
the  music  which  gives  the  delight  It  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  in 
traveling  exhibitors  of  musical  skill,  that  in  6rder,  in  their  rapid 
transit  to  choose  what  shall  be  most  certain  to  produce  an  effect  on 
their  audience,  they  execute  their  most  extravagant  music,  and  almost 
nothing  else ;  for  in  like  manner  the  public  would  much  rather  see  a 
rope-dancer  stand  on  his  head,  than  to  see  him  represent  the  most 
ideally  beautiful  attitudes  by  easy  and  graceful  movements.  But  it  is 
a  bitterly  provoking  thing  that  everywhere  time,  money,  and  health, 
are  squandered  in  learning  what  is  empty  and  without  significance ; 
and  that  in  the  struggle  to  execute  cnpriccios,  the  art  of  executing 
simple  music  in  a  spirited,  tender,  and  song-like  manner,  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  There  is  but  one  encouraging  circumstance, 
namely :  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  childishness  and  caprice, 
these  tormenting  studies  are  usually  given  up ;  and  that  those  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  learn  in  their  youth  affecting,  pleasing, 
elevating  melodies,  continue  to  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  them 
even  to  the  extremest  age." 

I  sincerely  hope  that  these  extracts  may  induce  some  who  may  not 
have  read  Thibaut*s  book,  to  peruse  it 

After  Thibaut,  one  of  the  most  useful  authors  in  this  department, 
is  Winterfeld,  who  devoted  fifty  years  of  persevering  labor  to  the 
attainment  of  the  most  distinguished  musical  culture  and  of  the  most 
comprehensive  historical  knowledge ;  and  whose  valuable  historical 
writings  have  thrown  new  light  upon  ancient  masters  and  master- 
pieces, some  of  them  entirely  forgotten ;  such  for  instance,  as  the 
talented  Eckard.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  with  a  few  exceptions  is  so  poor  in  productive  musical  com- 
posers, may  apply  all  its  powers  to  the  reproduction  of  those  ancient 
masterpieces,  and  to  their  adequate  execution. 

7.  Pictorial  Art,     Drawing, 

We  have  already  laid  it  down,  that  girls  ought,  as  much  as  possible, 
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to  be  kept  from  bearing,  reading,  singing,  or  playing  an j  tbing  ugly 
or  bad.  To  tbese  we  add,  that  tbej  should  not  see  anj  such  tbing. 
It  is  no  doubt  impossible  to  preserve  them  entirely  from  it;  but  we 
should  not  fail  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  this  end. 

Thus,  we  should  never  have  in  the  house  any  ill-favored  or  ambigu- 
ous or  licentious  pictures ;  but  should  adorn  them,  so  far  as  our  cir- 
cumstances will  admit,  with  pure  and  beautiful  ones ;  such  as  will  by 
their  daily  presence  exert  a  quiet,  ennobling  influence  to  an  incalcula- 
ble extent.  Parents  who  care  for  such  a  purpose,  should  spend  roucb 
of  the  money  which  they  lay  out  for  costly  furniture  to  adorn  their 
rooms,  for  those  much  nobler  decorations,  good  engravings  and 
lithographs. 

Children  are  very  early  given  picture-books,  in  examining  and 
illuminating  which,  they  find  an  absorbing  amusement  In  former 
times,  the  pictures  in  these  have  usually  been  extremely  ugly,  even  so 
that  it  could  scarcely  be  perceived  what  they  represented ;  altliough 
the  vivid  fancy  of  the  children  seemed  to  find  no  difficulty  in  deci- 
phering them.  But  at  the  present  time,  we  owe  heartfelt  thanks  to 
the  artists  of  Munich,  who  have  not  disdained  to  publish  beautiful 
picture-books.  These  contain  correct  and  vivid  representations  of 
beasts,  Alpine  scenery,  hunting,  trades,  heroic  scenes,  <S?c. ;  and  the 
most  laughable  illustrations  of  stories,  like  MClnchhausen^s  ^  Travels^ 
**  7%e  Father^  Son  and  Ass^  Ac.  The  pictures  of  Richter  and  Pocci 
are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  children ;  their  delightful,  innocent 
little  boys  and  girls;  Prince  Eugene  storming  Belgrade,  drinking 
Reutlinger  wine,  <&c. 

If  there  are  any  remarkable  works  of  art  at  their  places  of  resi- 
dence, such  2A  churches,  palaces,  galleries  of  paintings,  (fee,  girls 
should  be  from  an  early  age  accustomed  to  find  pleasure  in  them.  I 
know  from  my  own  experience  how  deep  and  permanent  are  the  im- 
pressions which  works  of  art  malce  upon  children's  minds.  Born  in 
Worlitz,  where  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Dessau  are 
situated,  I  was,  while  a  boy,  there  in  the  habit  of  seeing  in  the  castle 
and  other  buildings,  fine  pictures,  engravings  and  statues ;  and  now 
in  ray  age,  they  all  yet  remain  vividly  before  my  mind.  And  this 
habitude  of  my  juvenile  years  was  in  the  nature  of  a  preparation  for 
my  subsequent  studies  of  the  more  important  galleries  of  pictures  and 
antiques. 

When  seeing  works  of  art  for  the  first  time  in  the  company  of 
girls,  it  is  best  to  avoid  most  carefully  giving  a  too  hasty  opinion  upon 
them.     A  silent  and  unaflfected  examination  of  the  objects, 

**  Forgetting  itself  and  the  world,  and  living  in  the  worka  only," 
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is  the  only  proper  mode  of  obeerviDg  them ;  and  this  admits  of  no 
interruption.  All  have  heard  that  affected  admiration  and  that  most 
pompous  and  foolish  assumption  of  criticism,  which  are  so  frequent 
in  picture  galleries.  Ladies  look  at  Raphael's  great  masterpieoe 
without  either  love  or  devotion,  and  onlj  long  enough  to  think  out 
some  opinion  upon  it,  which  shall  be  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of 
all  intelligent  judges,  and  thus  more  piquant ;  though  it  is  in  fact, 
both  stupid  and  stupidly  bold.  They  obsen'e,  for  instance,  *^  That 
foot  is  quite  mis-drawn.  Is  that  meant  for  St.  John  ?  For  my  part  I 
never  could  see  why  they  make  such  a  disturbance  about  Raphael. 
I  think  Van  der  Werf  is  much  superior  ?'*  I  am  not  exaggerating ; 
such  opinions  are  really  heard. 

I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  old  and  young  should  all  be  silent 
about  the  works  of  art  which  they  see.  It  would  be  well  to  express 
without  restraint  the  first  impression  which  they  make  upon  the 
mind.  But  to  give  a  critical  judgment  upon  them  is  quite  another 
thing.  The  sonnets  of  A.  W.  Schlegel,  describing  works  of  great 
masters,  are  much  better  adapted  to  the  minds  of  girls,  than  critical^ 
judgments  upon  the  same  paintings.  The  lives  of  such  painters  as 
they  like  will  also  have  the  greatest  interest  for  them. 

In  discussing  music,  I  spoke  not  only  of  hearing,  but  of  singing 
and  playing.  To  this  active  participation  in  music,  drawing  cor- 
responds in  art  Drawing,  as  practiced  by  girls  and  women,  com- 
monly consists  in  nothing  except  copying  pictures.  I  knew  a  young 
lady  to  occupy  a  whole  half  year  in  copying  one  landscape,  the 
original  of  which,  which  her  own  work  did  not  equal  in  value,  she 
could  have  bought  for  a  thaler.*  An  English  proverb  says,  "  Time  is 
money."  This  lady — to  hazard  a  criticism  of  a  somewhat  unchivalric 
nature — had  earned,  by  six  months'  labor  of  the  most  drudging  kind, 
almost  one  thaler.  BCtt  this  time,  wasted  in  useless  mechanical  copy- 
ing, she  could  certainly  have  expended  to  better  advantage  upon  her 
housekeeping,  her  children,  and  their  education. 

But  what  is  the  object  of  the  study  of  drawing  by  girls? 

First  of  all,  one  which  will  probably  be  little  valued  by  the  over- 
educated,  they  should  learn  to  draw  for  domestic  purposes.  They 
should  be  able  to  sketch  the  chair  which  she  wishes  the  cabinet- 
maker to  make ;  to  draw  for  the  mason  a  sufficient  plan  and  sketch 
of  a  cooking-apparatus  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  but  which  has 
been  proved  successful  elsewhere ;  and  so  on.  She  should  be  able  to 
draws  birds,  dogs,  riders,  houses,  <fec.,  for  the  children ;  who  will  take 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  observing  how  it  is  done,  and  in  trying  to 

*  Abcut  aevent  j-five  cenfei. 
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draw  the  same  thing,  or  othen.  OirI«  need  to  know  how  to  draw 
flowers  and  embroidery  patterns ;  and,  if  they  have  a  talent  for  it,  to 
sketch  beautifal  landscapes,  or  buildings,  when  traveling. 

Instraction  in  drawing  ought,  according  to  these  views,  to  aim  at 
securing  to  the  pupil  the  habit  of  dearly  and  oorrecUy  seeing,  and 
truly  and  elegantly  representing  what  she  sees ;  it  must  train  both 
eye  and  hand.  The  teacher  should  use  special  pains  with  drawing 
after  nature ;  and  should  treat  copying  rather  as  a  mere  technical 
practice.  Such  instruction,  and  above  all  the  serious  and  careful 
study  of  the  works  of  great  masters,  will  train  girls  to  a  love  of  what 
is  beautiful  and  good,  and  to  a  dislike  of  what  is  ugly  and  bad.  This 
love  and  dislike  will  have  a  great  influence  even  upon  their  daily 
dtTmestic  life.  Their  eye,  well  trained,  will  instantly  detect  every- 
thing inappropriate  or  tasteless,  and  every  wrong  arrangement  about 
them ;  and  will  not  permit  them  to  rest  until  the  fiaults  are  corrected. 

8.  Natural  9cienee$. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  modes  in  which  these  should  not  be 
taught,  which,  however,  are  unfortunately  thoee  most  commonly 
^practiced.*  *  . 

Botany — if  the  term  does  not  too  strongly  imply  the  methods  of  ' 

the  schools,  and  the  masculine  mode  of  study — is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  girls.  Science,  I  have  already  observed,  seeks  principally  truth ; 
but  art,  beauty.  While  the  botanist  endeavors  to  establish  as  cor- 
rectly and  completely  as  possible  the  idea  of  the  spedes  Rose,  the 
painter  tries  to  present  his  ideal  of  a  Eosa  eenUfolia;  and  the  poet 
leads  us,  through  the  gardens  of  poetry,  to  roses  of  unimaginable 
beauty. 

It  will  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  girls  should  be  trained  much 
more  in  the  artislt's  direction  than  in  that  of  the  botanist    This  is  ^ 

indicated  by  thdr  own  tendency  to  paint  and  embroider  flowers.  It 
seems  quite  unnatural  to  every  man  of  plain  sense,  to  see  teachers  of 
girls,  with  a  pedantic  and  wooden  stiffness  which  makes  them  look  as 
if  they  thought  nobody  but  themselves  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  pulling  roses  and  lilies  to  pieces,  even  to  their  most 
minute  parts,  and  making  their  pupils  describe  them  in  the  technical 
terms  of  the  botanist  Girls  ought  not  to  look  at  flowers  with  the 
destroying  eyes  of  the  botanist,  armed  with  his  microscope,  but  with 
the  eyes  of  a  sensitive  flower-painter.  It  is  that  love  of  flowers 
which  makes  girls  cultivate  them  carefully,  and  watch  their  growth 
from  germination  to  seed-gathering,  which  is  delightful. 

Similar  to  this  love  of  flowers,  is  a  girl's  kindly  cherishing  of 
domestic  animals ;  lambs,  fowls,  doves.    And  here,  in  like  manner, 

•*  American  JifurtuU  tfEducationj"  VoL  VIII.,  p  123. 
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they  ahonid  not  be  confined  to  descriptions  of  genera  and  species,  but 
should  acquire  a  detailed  personal  knowledge  of  all  these  animals,  their 
peculiarities  and  family  habits.  Caged  birds  in  towns,  however  care- 
fully cherished,  are  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  domestic  animals  of 
the  country,  and  the  free  nightingales  and  fiaches  and  larks  of  the 
woods  and  fields.  • 

The  sober,  strict,  and  mathematicaUy  governed  realm  of  the 
mineral  kingdom  may  at  first  seem  quite  unadapted  to  girls.  But  we 
forget  that  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  precious  stones  are  the  delight 
of  their  eyes ;  and  that  work  in  metal  also  pleases  them,  not  only  by 
beauty  of  form,  but  by  the  attractive  brilliancy  of  the  substance  of 
the  metal  itself. 

9.  Instruction  in  hMtory.* 

History  is  taught,  as  we  have  seen,  even  in  educational  institutions 
for  men,  on  very  different  principles ;  and  it  will  be  even  more  difii- 
cult  to  come  to  a  general  agreement  upon  the  mode  most  proper  for 
teaching  it  to  girls.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  lower  the  dignity  of 
history,  by  making  it  the  subject  of  a  mere  leisure  conversation ;  and 
also,  to  avoid  all  that  pedantic  character  so  repulsive  to  the  feminine 
cliaracter.  A  course  of  historical  instruction  which  treats  with  equal 
indifference  of  all  people^s  and  all  periods,  carries  the  pupil  straight 
on  through  thick  and  thio,  and  then  at  the  end  requires  that  all  this 
waste  stuff  shall  be  preserved  in  the  memory,  is  out  of  the  question 
for  girls,  and  indeed  for  boys  either.  But  further:  while  every  man 
who  pursues  any  of  the  more  elevated  callings,  must  possess  just  sueh 
a  thoroughly  impressed  knowledge  of  the  career  of  the  most  im- 
portant nations,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  require  the  same  of  a 
woman.  To  represent  the  different  characters  of  the  three  chief 
periods  of  the  Peloponnessian  war,  may  be  a  very  proper  subject  for 
an  eiamination  for  a  doctor*s  degree,  and  might  not  be  too  difficult 
for  the  graduating  examination  of  a  gymnasium,  but  as  a  theme 
for  a  composition  by  a  girl,  it  is  an  absurdity.  And  this  is  not  a 
mere  imaginary  example;  it  is  a  case  which  actually  occurred  in  a 
German  institution  for  girls,  not  long  ago. 

Such  preposterous  conduct  would  rather  tend  to  make  an  intelli- 
gent man  inclined  to  exclude  the  study  of  history  altogether  from  the 
education  of  giria.  At  least,  he  would  be  quite  ready  to  subscribe  to 
the  general  views  of  Immanuel  Kant,  one  of  the  closest  German 
thinkers  on  female  education,  who  says :  ^  Never  a  cold  and  specula- 
tive instruction ;  alwa3rs  cultivation  of  the  susceptibilities ;  and  this 

*On  iiMtrueClon  in  feographj  I  refer  to  the  previous  chapter  under  that  title;  whkh  ap- 
plies both  to  boys  and  girls,  with  a  few  easily  distlngolsbed  eifceptions.    Vol  VIIL,  p.  Ill, 
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aa  far  as  possible  in  a  mode  adapted  to  the  characteristics  of  the  sex. 
Such  a  kind  of  instruction  is  rare,  because  it  requires  talent^  experi- 
ence, and  a  heart  full  of  feeling ;  but  women  may  well  dispense  with 
every  other  kind.*^ 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  prevail  respecting  what  edu- 
cation is  appropriate  for  the  female  sex,  it  will  certainly  be  admitted 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  susceptibilities,  of  the  feelings,  of  the  sense 
of  what  is  great  and  noble,  should  be. the  end  proposed  in  the  educa- 
tion of  girls ;  and  not  cramming  the  memory.  Tbey  receive  no 
advantage  from  mere  forced  impressions  on  the  memory.  It  would 
be  much  better  to  restrict  the  matters  to  be  learned  by  rote,  to  some 
twelve  or  twenty  names  and  dates,  between  which  all  the  remaining 
historical  knowledge  acquired  might  arrange  itself  as  if  between 
boundary  stones.  An  error  in  chronology  would  make  a  much  bet- 
ter appearance  in  a  modest  and  retiring  girl,  than  would  the  least 
appearance  of  an  assumption  of  historical  learning. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  communicating  the  historical  knowl- 
edge which,  according  to  the  foregoing  views,  is  proper  for  female  edu- 
cation, it  would  be  very  easy  to  decide  what  it  should  be,  if  the 
talent  for  judicious,  true  and  vivid  narration  were  actually  so  general 
as  it  would  seem  to  be,  by  the  tenor  of  many  school  programmes  and 
similar  writings.  But  as  a  thorough  investigation  will  show  that  the 
case  is  quite  otherwise,  it  will  be  well  to  &x  upon  a  few  books  to  be 
used  as  a  basis  of  instruction.  What  has  already  been  said  will 
sufficiently  indicate  that  universal  histories  and  compends  should  not 
be  of  this  number.  However  excellent  they  may  be — and  we  have 
some  excellent  ones — the  method  which  they  follow  is  not  adapted  to 
girls. 

Biblical  history,  and  its  collateral  studies,  pertain  to  religious  in- 
struction. Of  the  other  departments  •of  history,  the  Grerman  history 
should  occupy  the  first  rank,  and  Greek  and  Roman  the  second.  As 
for  a  German  history  in  all  respects  satisfactory,  it  is  perfectly  well 
known  that  no  such  exists  either  for  men  or  women.  The  larger 
work  of  Kohlrausch  gives  a  lively  and  vivid  general  view  of  it.  For 
Greece  and  Rome,  I  would  recommend  the  appropriate  portions  of  K. 
L.  Roth's  ^'  Compendious  Ft'etr/'*  And  m  connection  with  both,' 
appropriate  portions  from  our  most  eminent  historians  should  be  read. 
For  the  most  ancient  nations,  the  Egyptians,  Hindoos,  Persians,  very 
little  time  will  suffice.  And  in  like  manner  the  subject  of  Greek  and 
Roman  mythology  should  be  restricted  to  the  most  indispensable 
portions.    The  Greek  legends  may  be  learned  from  Gustav  Schwab's 
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well-known  work.  After  this,  they  would  listen  with  interest  to 
Homer,  so  far  as  he  is  suitable  for  them.  And,  they  might  some- 
what in  the  same  way  be  made  acquainted  with  our  own  Nibelungen 
Lied. 

It  is  of  course  of  the  greatest  service  to  young  girls,  to  be  familiar 
with  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  chief  models  of  female  excellence. 
But  if  thej  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  become  influenced  by  the 
eicessive  compliments  which  many  well-meant  books  on  these  subjects 
are  accustomed  to  heap  upon  the  female  sex,  the  benefit  derived  will 
be  less. 

10.  Manual  labor, 

A  child  should  never  be  entirely  unemployed,  even  during  the  firat 
five  or  six  years  of  its  life.  As  long  as  a  little  girl  keeps  herself  busy 
in  her  various  plays,  with  her  dolls,  in  looking  at  pictures,  in  running 
about,  <fec.,  so  that  she  is  never  without  occupation,  and  does  not  say 
^  I  don't  know  what  to  do,''  so  long  she  should  be  allowed  to  play 
just  as  she  pleases,  except  tliat  she  should  be  prevented  from  playing 
such  games  as  may  be  dangerous  either  to  body  or  mind.  But  as 
soon  as  the  mother  observes  that  continual  play  is  no  longer  satis- 
factory to  the  little  girl,  that  she  is  sometimes  at  a  loss  for  occupation, 
she  must  contrive  all  manner  of  little  occupations  for  her,  to  prevent 
any  such  vacant  moments.  She  might  give  her  a  horse-hair  and  some 
beads,  not  too  small,  and  of  various  colors,  and  show  her  how  to  string 
them ;  or  she  may  draw  on  a  card  a  star  or  a  cross  in  pencil,  then 
pierce  the  pattern  with  holes  with  an  embroidering  needle,  and  show 
the  child  how  to  sew  through  them  with  different  colored  threads. 
Such  easy  kinds  of  work,  of  which  there  are  many,  and  which  per- 
mit the  children  to  see  clearly  what  they  are  doing,  afford  them  far 
more  pleasure  from  their  industry  than  mere  knitting,  which  is  com- 
monly the  first  thing  taught,  and  which  soon  wears  out  children's 
patience,  and  hurts  their  little  fingers.  It  will  be  better  to  let  the 
knitting  wait  a  little  longer,  until  such  other  occupations  as  those  just 
mentioned  have  somewhat  developed  the  habit  of  industry.  These 
occupations,  it  is  true,  do  not  produce  any  valuable  result ;  they  only 
keep  the  little  ones  employed. 

All  girls,  of  whatever  condition,  should  learn  knitting  and  sewing. 
When  a  little  older,  they  should  be  taught  to  sew  all  sorts  of  linen 
with  entire  neatness,  and  to  knit  their  own  stockings  well.  If  girls 
gain  skill  in  these  sorts  of  work,  they  will  by  that  means  become 
capable  of  artistic  and  ornamental  kinds  of  work,  which  they  should 
however  be  only  permitted  to  practice  in  the  intervals  of  their 
ordinary  domestic  labor,  and  as  a  reward  for  industry.     It  will  bo 
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found  that  girls  will  take  much  more  interest  in  learning  how  to  do 
ornamental  work,  when  it  is  allowed  them  as  a  recreation  from  their 
regular  sewing,  than  when  it  is  required  of  them. 

No  general  rule  can  be  Uid  down  for  the  time  of  beginning  to 
teach  handiwork  to  little  girls ;  because  they  develop  so  difierentl j. 
But  to  go  without  learning  to  sew  and  knit  should  be  as  much  out  of 
the  question  as  to  omit  learning  to  read. 

If  a  girl  should  appear  to  be  destitute  of  any  natural  liking  for 
female  handiwork,  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  teach  her  to  like 
it  by  showing  her  how  to  make  clothes  for  her  dolls,  and  afterwards 
by  employing  her  in  making  them  for  the  poor.  Poor  children  might 
be  brought  to  her,  or  she  might  be  told  of  such  who  need  clothes, 
and  she  might  be  made  to  understand  that  by  making  the  necessary 
effort,  she  might  help  them.  Then  her  mother  might  cut  up  old 
shirts  and  other  garments,  and  let  her  daughter  help  make  them  up 
into  others  for  the  poor  children.  She  might  also  teach  her  to  knit 
stockings  for  the  little  feet  which  she  sees  naked. 

As  another  means  of  giving  a  little  girl  a  taste  for  sewing  and 
knitting,  she  might  be  influenced  by  a  wish  to  prepare  something 
pretty  for  a  birthday  present  to  her  father.  If  the  plan  succeeds, 
pains  must  be  taken  to  keep  up  her  satisfaction  in  work  of  the  kind,  es- 
pecially by  taking  advantage  of  any  further  occasions.  In  such  manage- 
ment, each  child  must  be  influenced  as  its  peculiarities  may  require. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  girls  should  acquire  edough  skill  in 
work  of  an  artistic  kind,  to  be  able  to  do  whatever  pertains  to  the 
tasteful  adornment  of  a  room  or  a  dress;  but  such  work  should  not 
consume  too  much  time  or  money;  and  must  not  be  pushed  to  too 
high  a  degree  of  artistic  accomplishment  It  has  often  grieved  me 
to  see  a  poor  child  straining  its  eyes  and  sitting  bent  over  its  em- 
broidering, to  work  with  her  needle  a  little  landscape  or  a  picture  of 
the  Madonna,  of  which  a  much  better  copperplate  could  be  bought 
for  less  money  than  the  silk  cost  for  the  embroidering.  And  my 
feelings  have  been  the  same  to  see  girls  working  long  and  hard  with 
a  crochet  or  netting  needle,  to  make  a  few  yards  of  lace  which  could 
be  bought  much  cheaper  and  prettier  at  the  shop. 

It  is  very  useful  to  have  girls  learn  to  make  their  own  clothes,  if 
only  that  they  may  afterwards  be  able  to  teach  others  to  do  so. 

I  have  already  stated  how  a  more  intellectual  employment  may 
very  well  be  combined  with  such  mechanical  work. 

IZ.    EDUCATION  OF  GIRLB  IN  THB  COUNTRY. — EDUCATIONAL  INSTrTUTIONB  IDE  OIBLS. 

What  has  been  said  thus  far,  has  bad  reference  principally  to  fami- 
lies living  in  a  city.    The  condition  of  families  in  the  country  is  very 
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different  A  teacher  competent  to  instruct  little  girls  in  their  ele- 
mentary studies  can  be  found  in  almost  every  village ;  but  there  is 
more  than  one  reason  against  sending  girls  to  a  village  school. 

If  a  mother  is  at  the  head  of  a  very  large  country  household, 
without  servants  enough  to  enable  her  to  find  time  to  instruct  her 
daughters,  or  if  she  is  actually  not  competent  to  the  task,  I  would 
advise  her  to  take  into  her  house  some  educated  German  young 
woman,  as  her  assistant  in  the  education  of  her  daughters.  But  even 
then  she  is,  as  a  mother,  bound  to  take  as  large  a  part  in  the  work  as 
is  possible.  In  a  very  respectable  family  known  to  me,  such  a  Ger- 
man governess  was  at  the  same  time  trained  by  the  mother  to  the 
duties  of  a  mistress  of  a  household ;  and  was,  indeed,  on  the  footing 
rather  of  an  oldest  daughter  than  of  a  governess. 

It  is  always  better,  unless  there  is  some  absolute  necessity  in  the 
case,  to  employ  such  a  female  assistant  at  home,  than  to  send  daugh- 
ters to  girls^  schools;  which  takes  them  away  from  the  domestic 
circle  where  God  meant  them  to  live,  and  out  of  the  sight  of  their 
parents.  I  may  repeat  here  what  I  said  in  regard  to  infant  schools : 
**  The  bond  of  afifection  which  connects  the  members  of  a  family  is  at 
the  present  time  continually  slackening.  Father,  mother,  children, 
each  have  their  own  views,  and  follow  their  own  paths.  Every  thing 
which  aids  in  this  unfortunate  dissolution  and  scattering  of  families 
should  be  carefully  avoided." 

I  shall  be  asked.  Do  you  then  reject  all  schools  for  girls  f  No ;  it 
is  unfortunately  true  in  too  many  cases  that  a  substitute  for  home 
education  must  be  had ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary 
to  intrust  a  daughter  to  such  an  institution.  And  any  one  having  a 
moderate  acquaintance  with  such  a  necessity  will  be  ready  to  thank 
God  for  the  existence  of  those  noble  women  who  are  willing  to  devote 
their  whole  lives  to  the  laborious  task  of,  as  far  as  possible,  filling  the 
place  of  their  mothers  to  orphaned  daughters.  There  is  a  like  neces- 
sity where  the  mother  is  very  ill  and  suffering,  or  disordered  in  mind, 
and  the  daughters  not  grown  up.  In  such  cases.  Christian  institor 
tions  for  the  poor  lost  children  are  of  infinite  advantage.  By  this  I 
mean,  institutions  so  penetrated  and  sanctified  by  Christianity  as 
every  household  ought  to  be ;  without  misusing  their  religion  merely 
as  a  signboard,  or  teaching  their  pupils  a  gloomy  seriousness  of 
demeanor  and  pietistic  habits  of  speech,  as  if  these  were  the  signs  of 
true  faith  * 

While  therefore  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  necessity  and  the 

*Snch  an  inrtltution  {•  thft  well-kaown  and  excellent  one  of  mj  dear  friend,  Augnite  Tesch* 
ner,  at  Waldenburg,  iu  Silesia. 
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blessing  of  good  schools  for  girls,  as'  a  substitute  for  borne  education, 
I  must  still  repeat — 

"Only  80  far  would  we  adhere  strictly  to  principles  and  rules, 
especially  the  fundamental  laws  of  divine  and  human  order,  as  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  becoming  so  estranged  from  them  and  accustomed 
to  our  substitutes  as  at  last  to  think  these  absolutely  right  We 
would  rather  use  all  possible  means  to  aid  in  re-establishing  those 
ancient  and  obsolete  laws,  and  a  pious  and  honorable  family  life." 


i  Z.    BCCEBATI0N8. 


When  I  wished  that  every  mother  might  devote  as  much  of  her 
time  as  possible  to  occupations  with  her  daughters,  I  could  not  of 
course  include  those  ladies  who  are  accustomed  to  spend  their  morn- 
ings in  making  and  receiving  visits,  and  several  times  a  week  to  attend 
tea-parties  and  other  such  assemblies ;  so  that  regard  must  be  had 
Dot  only  to  the  time  consumed  in  these  employments,  but  to  that  ex- 
pended in  the  toilette  (I  designedly  use  the  French  term). 

Such  a  mother  wastes  the  hours  which  would  be  pleasantest  and 
most  valuable  for  her  children ;  and  her  evening  amusements  even 
prevent  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  day  by  the  whole  family  together, 
parents,  children  and  servants,  by  a  short  and  simple  family  prayer. 
While  their  mother  is  away  at  her  evening  parties,  the  little  children 
have  to  be  put  to  bed  by  strangers*  hands ;  although  it  is  eminently 
the  mother's  duty  to  hear  them  say  their  prayers  and  to  give  them  a 
last  blessing  before  they  go  to  sleep.  And  the  older  children  lose 
their  pleasantest  evening  hours ;  which  their  mother  could  spend  more 
quietly  and  uninterruptedly  among  them,  than  any  others  of  the 
day. 

Accordingly,  the  plan  of  bringing  up  children,  which  we  are  sug- 
gesting, would  require  the  sacrifice  of  such  amusements  as  these ;  but 
not  that  of  the  best  kind  of  social  enjoyment,  which  is  certainly  to  bo 
found  in  a  happy  family  life.  The  little  children  should,  at  least  in 
the  winter,  go  to  bed  at  six  o'clock ;  and  the  other  girls  should,  until 
they  have  grown  up,  go  to  bed  at  eight,  and  get  up  early.  Then  the 
parents  and  their  grown-up  children  will  have  the  whole  evening  for 
that  relaxation  from  their  day's  labors,  which  is  quite  necessary;  and 
they  may  either  spend  it  at  home  with  any  friends  who  come  to  see 
them,  or  in  visiting  the  families  of  other  friends.  This  is  the  time 
for  conversation,  music  and  reading.  The  father  may  read  aloud  the 
greatest  masterpieces  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Shakspeare,  <fec.;  and 
particularly  such  as  the  girls  ought  not  to  read  for  themselves,  because 
they  contain  passages  which  should  be  omitted. 
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For  a  mother  who  spends  the  whole  day  in  her  sacred  and  often 
fatiguing  duty,  such  an  interval  of  relaxation  is  not  only  permissible, 
but  necessary.  If  she  works  and  cares  and  labors  straight  on  until 
she  goes  to  sleep,  she  can  not  wake  up  next  morning  refreshed  and 
cheerful  and  ready  to  return  to  her  work.  This  can  only  be  possible 
by  means  of  such  an  interruption  in  her  hours  of  labor.  A  housewife 
who  labors  without  any  interval,  who  has  no  free  hours  for  intellectual 
pleasure  or  friendly  intercourse,  becomes  a  mere  drudge,  and  will 
soon  be  incapable  of  any  vivid  mental  influence  upon  her  daughters. 

Every  winter's  day  should  also  have  its  evening  relaxation ;  which 
may  in  spring  and  summer  include  walks,  in  which  the  whole  family 
should  take  part 

Besides  these  modes  of  enjoyment  and  intercourse,  the  mother  may, 
as  soon  as  she  is  no  longer  kept  at  home  by  little  children,  visit  with 
her  family  pleasant  localities  and  cities  rich  in  works  of  art.  They 
will  return,  rich  in  mental  pictures  and  pleasant  experiences,  mentally 
strengthened  and  stimulated ;  and  will  afterwards  often  and  with 
pleasure  look  back  to  these  delightful  days. 

Such  a  family  life  as  I  have  depicted,  is  so  beautiful  and  so  rich  in 
true  and  innocent  pleasure — pleasure  which  so  many  seek  in  vain  by 
means  of  diversions  incessant  and  restless,  unsatisfactory  and  often  at 
variance  with  pure  morality — that  it  most  bountifully  rewards  the 
care  and  pains  of  a  conscientious  mother. 

ZI.   OONCLVnON. 

The  subject  thus  far  discussed  has  forced  me  to  go  into  the  examina- 
tion of  many  details.  But  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  discuss  all  of 
them.  If  twice  as  many  had  been  mentioned,  any  experienced 
mother  could  suggest  many  points  which  still  required  explanation. 
But  it  has  been  seen  that  these  details  had  not  always  been  classified 
by  any  system,  and  their  single  cases  brought  together  under  general 
rules ;  and  indeed,  that  mothers,  for  whom  the  discussion  is  designed, 
do  not  find  satisfaction  in  general  rules  and  universal  principles,  but 
want  advice  for  particular  cases. 

I  shall  add  a  few  words  on  a  subject  with  which  I  began,  namely, 
family  life. 

In  these  present  sorrowful  times,  we  look  about  on  all  sides  for 
help  and  salvation  from  our  condition  of  moral  and  political  corrup- 
tion. Many  are  seeking  such  help,  especially  in  reforms  and  renova- 
tions of  church  and  state  ;  and  are  hoping  that  the  regeneration  of 
these  two,  may  bring  new  life,  blessing,  and  health,  to  all  the  lesser 
spheres  of  life  which  they  include.    But  my  own  belief,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  is,  that  it  is  ftom  the  smallest  of  all  these  spheres,  die  family, 
that  new  life,  blessing  and  health,  must  oome,  to  church  and  state ; 
that  both  state  and  church,  no  matter  how  peffect  the  forms  of  their 
organization,  must  be  mere  forms,  quite  empty,  or  at  most  imper- 
fectly filled  out,  as  long  as  the  families  which  constitute  them  remain' 
corrupt 

Nor  can  such  &mi]ies  themselves,  such  unhealthy  and  corrupt 
members  of  state  and  church,  readi  a  condition  of  real  prosperity, 
until  they  rid  themselves  of  the  same  corruption ;  and  least  of  all, 
can  good  results  be  hoped  for,  if  that  corruption  still  remains,  from 
the  education  of  girls,  which  is  a  matter  so  entirely  included  in  and 
depending  upon  the  family. 

It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  me,  as  upon  every  one  who  under- 
takes to  write  upon  female  education,  to  state  openly  and  truthfully 
the  darker  side  of  our  family  life ;  and  to  give  the  best  advice  in  my 
power,  for  its  improvement. 

I  know  well,  and  feel  deeply  how  great  a  responsibility  rests  upon 
him  who  dares  to  give  counsel  about  education.  A  woe  is  denounced 
upon  him  who  offends  even  one  of  the  little  ones.  May  such  offense 
be  far  from  this  book,  and  may  it  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the 

I  young. 

i  And  finally ;  it  is  my  most  heartfelt  desire  that  God  may  grant 

that  Christian  purity  and  piety,  the  training  of  children  "  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,"  and  with  these  the  peace  of 
God  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  may  return  to  the  homes  of  both 
high  and  low. 


./ 
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Mart  Ltoit,  of  whose  energy,  wisdom^  tact,  disinterestedneaa,  and 
I  consecration  to  Christ,  the  Monnt  Holyoke  Female  Seminarj  is  the 

measure,  was  bom  in  Buckland,  Franklin  oounty,  Massachusetts, 
February  28th,  1707.  Her  parents  were  marked  examples  of  the 
assiduous  industry,  carefol  frugality,  and  consistent  piety,  which  have 
made  so  many  rural  homes  in  New  England  the  abodes  of  comfort 
and  happiness.  Her  father  died  in  1802,  but  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  mother  the  rock-bound  farm  continued  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  family,  and  the  seven  children  were  still  nestled  in  their  moun- 
tain home. 
k  Mary*s  early  training  was  eminently  adapted  to  develop  those 

qualities  which  chiefly  distinguished  her,  and  she  grew  up  ^  emphati- 
cally in  her  mother's  own  image.**  The  forming  influences,  both 
moral  and  natural,  of  her  early  life,  are  charmingly  sketched  in  the 
^  MisHonary  Offering Jl*  a  small  book  written  by  Miss  Lyon  in  1848. 
After  speaking  of  a  want  of  correspondence  between  the  dress  and 
contributions  of  a  widow,  who  supported  herself  and  her  daughter 
with  her  needle,  she  says  :— 

<<  By  contrast  I  was  strongly  reminded  of  another  widow,  whom  I 
knew  and  loved  forty  years  ago,  and  of  her  mountain  home.  Her 
little  farm  was  surely  not  more  to  her,  in  providing  for  her  seven, 
than  was  that  skillful  needle  in  providing  for  the  one.  But  want  was 
made  to  walk  so  fairly  and  gracefully  within  that  circle  of  limited 
means,  that  there  was  always  room  enough  and  to  spare  for  a  more 
restricted  neighbor.  I  can  now  see  that  loved  widow  just  as  I  did  in 
the  days  of  my  childhood.  She  is  less  than  forty  years  of  age,  and 
her  complexion  is  as  fair  and  her  forehead  as  noble  and  as  lofty  as  on 
her  bridal  day.  Now  she  is  in  that  sweet  garden,  which  needs  only 
to  be  seen  to  be  loved.  Now  she  is  surveying  the  work  of  the  hired 
man  and  her  young  son  on  that  wild,  romantic  farm ;  made,  one 

*  We  are  indebted  for  the  matertals  pf  this  article  to  the  original  memoir  of  Miss  Lyon, 
written  in  a  $reat  part  by  her  associates  iu  teaching,  and  completed^nd  edited  by  Edward 
Hitchcock,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Those  who  desire  a  fuller  narration  of  Miss^jyon's  life  and  labors, 
are  referred  to  this  Memoir,  which  Is  now  pubUshad  by  Bridgman  A  Childa,  Northamptoui 
Mass. 
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would  think,  more  to  feast  the  soul  than  to  feed  the  body.  But  al- 
most always  she  was  to  be  found  busy,  both  early  and  late,  amid  her 
household  cares,  and  in  the  culture  of  the  olive  plants  around  her 
table.  In  that  domain,  every  thing  was  made  to  yield  to  her  diligent 
hand.  It  was  no  mistake  of  that  good-hearted  neighbor,  who  came 
in  one  day,  begging  the  privilege  of  setting  a  plant  of  rare  virtue  in 
her  garden,  because,  as  he  said,  there  it  could  never  die.  The  roses, 
the  pinks,  and  the  peonies,  those  old-fashioned  flowers  which  keep 
time  with  Old  Hundred,  could  nowhere  grow  so  firesli,  and  so  sweet,  as 
in  that  little  garden.  Nowhere  else  have  I  seen  wild  strawberries  in 
such  profusion  and  richness  as  were  gathered  near  by.  Never  were 
rareripes  so  large  and  so  yellow,  and  never  were  peaches  so  delicious 
and  so  fair,  as  grew  on  the  trees  of  that  favored  &rm.  The  apples, 
too,  continued  to  ripen  before  all  others,  so  as  to  meet  in  sweet 
fellowship  with  peaches  and  plums,  to  entertain  the  aunts  and 
cousins. 

*<  I  can  now  see  that  mountain  home,  with  its  sweet  rivulet,  finding 
its  way  among  rocks,  and  cli&,  and  hillocks,  and  deep,  craggy  dells. 
Then  just  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  family  domain  was  the  '  top  of 
the  hill,'  crowned  by  its  high  rolling  rock,  ever  inviting  the  enterprise 
of  each  aspiring  heart  Every  one  was  amply  repaid  who  would 
climb  that  steep  hill,  and  ascend  that  high  rock.  There  might  be 
seen  the  &r-off  mountains  in  all  their  grandeur,  and  the  deep  valleys 
and  widely  extended  plains,  and,  more  than  all,  that  village  below, 
containing  only  a  very  few  white  houses,  but  more  than  some  young 
eyes  had  previously  seen.  But,  sweetest  of  all,  the  length  of  a  mile 
or  more,  to  that  village  church,  was  that  wild,  winding  way,  traversed 
each  Sabbath  morning  by  that  orderly  group,  while  the  &mily  pony 
gave  the  mother  her  horseback  ride.  Then,  too,  in  winter,  was  that 
sleigh,  packed  so  snugly  and  gliding  so  gently  over  that  same  winding 
way  to  that  same  small  church. 

^  At  that  mountain  home  every  want  was  promptly  and  abundantly 
met  by  the  bounties  of  summer  and  tlie  provident  care  for  winter. 
The  autumnal  stores,  so  nicely  assorted  and  arranged,  always  traveled 
hand  in  hand  through  the  long  winter,  like  the  barrel  of  meal  and 
the  cruse  of  oil.  The  apples  came  out  fresh  in  the  spring,  and  the 
maple  sugar,  that  most  important  grocery  of  the  neighborhood,  was 
never  known  to  fail  before  the  warm  suh  on  the  sparkling  snow  gave 
delightful  indication  that  sugar  days  were  near.  When  gathered 
around  that  simple  table,  no  one  desired  a  richer  supply  than  was 
furnished  by  ih9  hand  of  that  dear  mother.  The  simple  school-day 
dress,  too,  so  neat  and  clean,  and  amply  sufficient  in  the  view  of  those 
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young  minds,  should  not  be  forgotten ;  while  the  rare  gift  of  the 
Sanday  suit,  kept  expressly  for  the  occasion,  formed  an  important  era 
in  the  life  of  the  possessor,  and  was  remembered  with  grateful  smiles 
for  many  days  afterwards.  The  children  of  that  household,  thus 
abundantly  supplied,  never  thought  of  being  dependent  or  depressed. 
They  felt  that  their  father  had  laid  up  for  them  a  rich  store  in  grate- 
ful hearts,  among  the  treasures  which  will  never  decay ;  and  that 
their  mother,  who  was  considered  in  all  that  neighborhood,  a  presid- 
ing angel  of  good  works,  was  continually  adding  to  those  stores.  I 
can  now  remember  just  the  appearance  of  that  neighbor  who  had  a 
numerous  household  to  dothe,  as  she  said  one  day,  *  How  is  it  that 
the  widow  can  do  more  for  me  than  any  one  else.' " 

In  1810,  Mrs.  Lyon  married  again,  and  taking  her  two  youngest 
•  daughters,  removed  to  Ashfield.  Mary's  three  older  sisters  had  pre- 
viously married,  and  thus  Mary  and  her  brother  remained  alone  at  the 
homestead.  When  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  she  took  the  charge  of 
the  housekeeping.  In  this  capacity  her  efficiency  was  so  highly  ap- 
preciated by  her  brother,  that  he  gave  her  a  dollar  a  week,  a  very 
liberal  compensation  for  the  time  and  the  locality.  After  a  year  thus 
spent,  her  brother  married,  but  Mary  continued  to  find  her  cherished 
home  in  his  family  till  his  removal  to  the  state  of  New  York,  in  1819. 
Circumstances  had  contributed  to  make  her  attachment  to  her  brother 
peculiarly  tender  and  deep;  and  the  separation  was  an  abiding 
sorrow. 

In  early  life  Mary  bad  only  slight  advantages  of  school  instruction. 
As  soon  as  she  was  abl'e  to  walk  a  mile  to  the  district  school-house, 
she  attended  regularly ;  but  she  was  not  more  than  six  or  seven  years 
of  age  when  the  school  was  removed  to  the  distance  of  two  miles. 
Afterwards  she  occasionally  attended  school  in  Ashfield,  on  the  border 
of  which  she  lived,  or  in  some  other  district  in  Buckland,  assisting 
the  families  into  which  she  was  received,  as  a  compensation  for  her 
board.  These  opportunities  to  learn  she  improved  to  the  utmost,  and 
made  astonishing  progress,  due  hardly  more  to  her  quick  perception, 
and  the  unusual  facility  with  which  she  committed  to  memory,  than 
to  laborious  and  persevering  effort  She  perceived  at  a  glance  the 
reasons  for  every  operation  in  arithmetic.  The  teacher  with  whom 
she  studied  Alexander's  ""  Grammar  "  says,  *'  that  in  four  days  she 
learned  all  that  scholars  were  accustomed  to  commit,  and  that  she  re- 
peated it  correctly  at  one  recitation." 

In  1817,  Miss  Lyon  first  entered  Sanderson  Academy,  of  Ashfield. 
She  soon  expended  the  slender  means  she  had  gained  by  services  to 
her  brother,  by  weaving,  spinning,  <&c.,  and  she  was  about  to  return 
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to  her  old  employments,  when  the  trustees  of  Uie  academy  gave  her 
the  free  use  of  all  its  advantages.  She  collected  her  bedding,  table 
linen,  d^c,  and  exchanged  the  whole  at  a  boarding-house  for  a  room 
and  a  seat  at  the  table.  So  eagerly  did  she  follow  after  knowledge, 
that  she  spent  in  study  all  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  except  the  four 
allowed  on  an  average  to  sleep,  and  the  moments  occupied  by  her 
hurried  meals.  Some  of  her  fellow  pupils  have  become  distingraished 
for  their  talents  and  scholarship,  but  all  fell  behind  her  in  rapidity  of 
acquisition.  Partly  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  separate  recitations,  one 
additional  study  after  another  was  given  her;  but  the  more  her 
powers  were  taxed,  the  more  ^e  seemed  capable  of  performing.    At  1 

last,  her  teacher  gave  her  Adam's  ^LcUin  Grammar,^  directing  her 
to  omit  her  extra  lessons  while  committing  it  to  memory.  Within 
three  days  she  redted  accurately  all  those  portions  which  students  • 
then  commonly  learned  when  fint  going  over  the  work.  Under  the 
same  teacher,  the  late  E.  H.  Burritt,  author  of  the  ^Oeographyof  t?ie 
Heavens^  she  learned  to  calculate  eclipses,  and  conjointly  with  a  fellow- 
pupil,  made  an  almanac. 

Several  years  before.  Miss  Lyon  began  her  career  as  a  teacher  at 
Shelbume  Falls,  receiving  as  compensation  seventy-five  cents  per 
week,  with  board.  The  exchange  of  so  much  of  her  housekeeping 
outfit  as  she  had  accumulated,  doubtless  marks  very  nearly  the  time 
when  she  resolved  upon  teaching  as  her  life-work.  When  now  her 
resources  failed  her,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  providential 
method  of  withdrawing  her  from  unremitting  devotion  to  study,  she 
would  take  a  class  of  pupils  as  opportunity  offered.  But  as  soon  as 
she  had  obUuned  sufficient  means,  she  would  go  to  some  place  to 
secure  instruction  in  the  particular  branches  in  which  she  found  her- 
self deficient.  At  one  time  she  was  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Edward 
Hitchcock,  then  pastor  of  a  church  in  Conway,  a  town  adjoining 
Bttc^land,  learning  from  him  the  principles  of  natural  science,  and 
from  his  wife  the  arts  of  drawing  and  painting.  Then  she  was  for  a 
time  in  Amherst  Academy.  Again  she  was  found  in  a  district  school 
solely  to  improve  herself  in  penmanship  under  a  teacher  who  was 
known  to  excel  in  that  art 

In  1821,  Miss  Lyon  repaired  to  By  field  to  attend  the  school  of  Rev. 
Joseph  Emerson,  an  early  and  most  zealous  laborer  in  advancing  the 
standard  of  female  education.  But  whilst  Mr.  Emerson  introduced 
branches  of  study  which  females  had  not  been  wont  to  pursue,  the 
special  excellence  of  his  schools  consisted  in  a  training  for  the  duties 
of  life,  and  in  leading  the  pupils  to  a  consecration  to  life's  highest  ends. 
Miss  Lyon  felt  this  influence,  and  gradually  became  released  from  the 
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spell  which  had  held  her  almost  entirely  absorbed  in  efforts  for  mere 
intellectual  acquisitions.  An  almost  barren  hope  in  Christ,  which  for 
several  years  she  had  entertained,  began  to  give  place  to  a  deep  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  to  Christ,  the  source  of  her  later  controlling 
impulse  to  do  her  utmost  for  the  renovation  of  the  world.  Through 
the  kindness  of  her  room-mate,  her  attention  was  also  particularly 
directed  to  the  amelioration  of  habits  of  person  and  manners,  which 
threatened  sadly  to  abridge  her  future  usefulness.  At  that  time  she 
might  even  put  on  an  articJe  of  dress  the  wrong  side  out,  without 
becoming  of  herself  aware  of  the  &ct ;  and  she  never  learned  to  be- 
stow sufficient  thought  and  care  upon  her  personal  appearance.  With 
a  few  months  of  study  at  Bjrfield,  where  she  '*  gained  knowledge  by 
handfuls,"  Miss  Lyon  came  to  the  end  of  her  little  patrimony  and  of 
her  school-days.  First,  however,  she  ^ad  formed  that  acquaintance 
with  Miss  Grant,  which  gave  direction  to  her  subsequent  course  in 
life,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  molding  of  her  plans. 
Miss  Grant  was  then  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Emerson,  but  she  afterwards 
eclipsed  his  fame,  as  her  own  was  destined  to  grow  dim  from  the 
superior  splendor  of  her  younger  associate. 

Hitherto  Miss  Lyon  had  resorted  to  teaching  primarily  for  means 
to  prosecute  her  studies ;  now  she  made  it  her  business.  The  first 
twelve  years  were  eminently  useful,  but  as  compared  with  the  years 
of  her  great  achievement,  were  chiefly  memorable  as  the  period  of 
preparation.  That  portion  of  these  years  spent  in  the  vicinity  of  her 
early  home,  whilst  it  did  less  to  prepare  her  for  her  future  work,  gave 
her  the  inspiration,  which  conceived  it  and  bore  her  on  to  its  full  ac- 
complishment. Here  she  found  a  class  of  pupils,  trained  like  herself 
to  habits  of  vigorous  industry  and  self-reliance,  regardless  of  the 
privations  and  inconveniences  submitted  to  whilst  working  the  mines  of 
knowledge,  and  capable  of  being  led  on  to  an  enthusiastic  and  per- 
severing devotion  to  any  enterprise  which  gave  promise  of  good. 
This  was  a  field  in  which  seed  sown  would  bring  forth  a  hundred 
fold.  Here  was  her  own  ardor  further  excited,  until  at  last  she  was 
all  ablaze  with  zeal  for  the  Master's  service,  and  those  who  were 
brought  into  contact  with  her  were  infiamed  with  the  same  holy  fire.. 
Miss  Lyon  became  not  merely  a  christian  educator,  as  the  term  is 
sometimes  employed :  her  preeminence  was  that  she  made  discipline 
and  acquirements  but  means — ^and  educated  others  to  make  them  but 
means — ^to  the  true  end  of  life.  ' 

For  about  two  years  Miss  Lyon  was  an  assistant  in  the  Sanderson 
Academy,  where  she  had  been  chiefiy  educated.  No  lady  had  been 
thus  employed  heretofore,  and  the  principal  only  reluctantly  yielded 


to  the  urgent  suit  of  that  friend  by  whose  recommendation  the  privi- 
leges of  the  academy  had  been  offered  to  her  gratuitously.  That 
friend  was  not  made  ashamed  by  her  manifiesUng  any  lack  of  com- 
petency. After  leaving  Sanderson  Academy  she  became  associated 
with  Miss  Grant ;  but,  for  six  years,  in  summers  only.  In  winters  she 
taught  a  school  for  young  ladies  in  Buckland  or  Ashfield.  The  first 
winter  she  had  twenty-five  pupils ;  the  sixth,  nearly  one  hundred. 
After  the  first  winter,  she  employed  one,  sometimes  two,  assistants, 
besides  hanng  recourse  to  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  which, 
from  the  materials  composing  the  school,  was  introduced  with  decided 
benefit.  The  school  was  the  resort  of  many  who  were  making  more 
thorough  preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching,  and  was  truly  a  nor- 
mal school,  whilst  the  word  was  not  there  known  in  that  sense.  The 
elementary  branches  of  knowledge  received  the  chief  attention ;  and  • 
so  well  were  the  pupils  taught  how  to  teach,  that  attendance  at  the 
school  for  one  or  more  winters  became  in  all  that  region  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  a  candidate. 

Education  in  scriptural  knowledge,  and,  still  more,  consecration  to 
Christ,  a  consecration  so  endre  that  any  self-sacrifice  would  be  ac- 
counted all  joy,  was  the  ^nd  for  which  Miss  Lyon  most  earnestly 
labored.  To  indicate  the  spirit  of  the  teacher,  and  that  which  the 
pupils  caught,  some  account  may  be  given  of  one  who  was  under  her 
instruction  for  those  six  successive  winters.  To  this  young  lady  retire- 
ment was  congenial,  and  this  together  with  every  comfort  her  father's 
rural  home  supplied.  But  the  anointing  was  upon  her,  and  how  was 
she  straitened  till  she  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  making  the  world 
the  better  for  her  presence  in  it.  The  settlement  of  a  married  sister 
in  a  western  territory  furnished  the  desired  opportunity.    In  a  small  ^ 

room  of  that  sister's  house  she  opened  a  school  for  any  who  wanted 
instruction.  Plain  in  her  person,  and  simple  in  her  manners,  almost 
as  much  out  of  sight  as  moles  or  miners,  she  labored  to  do  good  to 
her  youthful  pupils.  French,  Dutch,  and  Yankees,  were  taken  with- 
out distinction,  and  taught  what  they  most  needed  to  know.  Time, 
energy,  and  pains,  were  spent  as  freely  as  if  they  had  been  princes, 
and  she  were  to  be  richly  remunerated.  At  first  only  fifteen  came, 
but  the  n^t  year  the  private  dwelling  had  become  too  strait  for  the 
school,  and  a  house  was  built  for  its  accommodation.  At  the  end  of 
sixteen  years  this  testimony  was  given  of  her. 

"The  number  of  her  pupils  often  exceeds  one  hundred.  Her 
youngest  scholars  are  children  unable  to  speak  plain :  her  oldest  in 
winter  iCte  often  masters  and  sailors  of  the  vessels  that  ply  on  the 
lakes  in  summer,  and  these  arc  among  her  most  docile,  studious,  and 
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agreeable  pupils.  On  the  Sabbath,  when  there  is  preaching  in  the 
school-bouse,  it  is  her  business  to  keep  her  little  scholars  in  due  order. 
When  tbey  are  not  favored  with  preaching  as  well  as  when  they  are, 
the  Sabbath  school  is  held  in  this  same  school-house,  in  which,  be- 
sides  being  the  superintendent,  she  has  charge  of  a  class  of  twenty  of 
the  younger  scholars.  Every  one  in  that  part  of  the  state,  for  it  is 
no  longer  a  territory,  knows  her,  loves  her,  and  reverences  her.  The 
man  who  represents  the  town  in  which  she  lives,  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture, was  for  ten  years  her  pupil.  A  number  of  her  schoolmates  at 
Buckland  and  Ashfield  have  been  called  to  labor  among  the  heathen 
in  lands  beyond  the  seas ;  and  though  they  may  be  more  conspicuous, 
they  are  not  more  self-denying,  more  patient,  or  more  Christ-like. 
Her  vacations  are  short.  The  one  room  of  her  narrow  school-house 
is  her  dwelling  for  the  most  of  her  waking  hours.  When  she  can 
stand  the  additional  labor^  she  opens  it  for  an  evening  school  in 
grammar,  spelling,  and  the  like,  and  among  her  pupils  come  parents 
as  well  as  children.  Some  from  the  old  countries  have  learned  at 
this  evening  school  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  She  has  always  on 
hand  stockings  to  knit,  or  garments  to  make  for  the  orphans  and  the 
destitute  among  her  varied  flock.  While  she  is  doing  much  service 
for  hor  Master,  chills  and  fever,  toil  and  time,  are  bringing  her  nearer 
every  week  to  his  glorious  face." 

During  her  last  school  at  Buokland,  Miss  Lyon  wrote  to  Miss 
Grant : — 

^  My  labors  are  indeed  abundant,  my  cares  almost  overwhelming, 
and  they  continue  to  increase.  I  am  doing  more  than  ever  before  for 
individuals,  and  especially  for  the  more  dull  and  less  industrious. 
My  pupils  come  to  me  with  more  freedom  and  more  frequency.  This 
I  encourage,  as  I  consider  it  an  important  way  of  doing  good.  It  is 
necessary  to  make  such  arrangements  that  the  school  is  never  all  to- 
gether except  when  I  am  with  them.  It  is  always  convenient  to  find 
some  one  whom  I  want  to  see,  or  who  wants  to  see  me ;  so  that  I 
have  not  a  single  half  hour  on  which  I  can  depend  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  nine  in  the  evening." 

Miss  Lyon  found  her  strength  insufficient  for  the  permanent  occu- 
pation pf  two  fields  'of  labor,  and  in  1830,  she  relinquit^ed  her 
Buckland  school. 

To  a  sister  under  date  of  March  9th,  she  wrote  :— 

*'  It  is  now  a  week  since  I.  parted  with  my  pupils.  I  should  be 
glad  to  give  you  a  description  of  this  school,  but  it  is  impossible. 
Perhaps  the  thought  of  its  being  my  last  in  Franklin  county  has 
rendered  it  doubly  dear.    I  believe  that  my  schools  have  been  more 


and  more  interesting  every  winter,  and  we  all  think  this  has  been  the 
most  so  of  all.  I  have  never  witnessed  such  an  improvement  in 
moral  character,  in  ardent  desire  to  posMSs  meekness,  humility, 
patience,  perseverance,  &c*  A  spirit  of  benevolence  has  reigned  to 
such  a  degree,  that  selfishness  has  appeared  to  most  of  our  little  com- 
munity somewhat  in  its  own  character.  We  have  made  it  an  object 
to  gain  enlarged  and  correct  views,  especially  relating  to  our  own 
country,  its  state,  wants,  prospects,  as  to  what  needs  to  be  done, 
what  can  be  done ;  and,  finally,  as  to  what  is  our  duty.  Many  intel- 
ligent, refined  young  ladies,  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  lap  of 
indulgence,  thought  they  should  be  willing  to  go  to  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  world,  and  teach  a  school  among  the  most  degraded 
and  ignorant,  might  it  only  be  said  of  them  by  their  Master,  as  it  was 
said  of  one  of  old,  *  She  hath  done  what  she  could.*  But,  more  than  , 
all,  we  have  been  nsited  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  More 
than  thirty  expressed  some  hope  that  they  found  the  Saviour  precious 
to  their  souls.  At  the  commencement  of  the  term,  more  than  forty 
indulged  this  hop6.  Among  these,  there  was  evidently  a  great  im- 
provement in  Christian  character." 

Miss  Lyon's  association  with  Miss  Gkant  began  1824.  This  rela- 
tion  continued  the  four  years,  which  Miss  Grant  was  Principal  of  the 
Adams  Female  Academy,  at  Derry,  N.  H.,  and  after  her  removal  to 
Ipswich,  to  the  dose  of  the  summer  of  1834.  In  these  ten  years 
Miss  Lyon's  character  as  a  teacher  was  chiefly  formed,  and  she  gradu- 
ally attained  to  method  and  symmetry  in  her  educational  views.  In 
her  early  schools  she  had  failed  in  maintaining  order.  For  a  long 
time  a  refractory  pupil  would  greatly  perplex  her,  and  often  be  the 
cause  of  sleepless  nights.  She  had  no  fertility  of  expedients  by  which 
she  could  promptly  dispose  of  an  unforeseen  case  of  discipline.  All 
this  became  changed  at  length,  and  she  attained  an  extraordinary 
power  of  securing  a  ready  and  strict  compliance  with  every  regula- 
tion. The  majority  of  her  pupils  always  possessed  a  perception  of 
propriety  and  of  right  and  wrong  sufficiently  clear  to  recognize  the 
reasonableness  of  most  requirements  and  the  general  right  of  control, 
and  Miss  Lyon's  deepening  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  life  enabled 
her  with,a  fervidness  of  appeal  .to  move  the  heart,  and  to  control  the 
conduct  as  with  the  strength  of  religious  obligation.  When  a  case 
of  insubordination  did  occur,  the  public  sentiment  of  the  school  sus- 
tained the  teachers  in  the  course  taken.  When  she  began  to  teach, 
she  avoided  coming  into  contact  with  her  pupils,  except  at  recitations, 
lest  she  should  lose  their  respect :  in  later  life,  intercourBe  at  table 
and  elsewhere  out  of  school  was  one  of  the  most  prized  means  of  in- 
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ilaence.  In  early  life,  Miss  Lyon  possessed  little  self-control,  and  was 
easily  disheartened ;  but  she  acquired  a  good  degree  of  self-posses- 
sion ;  and  difficulties,  when  she  was  once  satisfied  that  her  course  was 
right,  seemed  but  to  assure  her  of  triunoph.  Unregulated  action  gave 
place  to  system,  when  she  came  to  appreciate  the  power  of  example  as 
a  means  of  confirming  precept.  At  an  early  period  Miss  Lyon  did 
not  hesitate  to  stimulate  her  pupils  on  to  more  rapid  intellectual 
progress,  even  if  needful  rest  should  be  foregone :  later  she  would 
have  no  faculty  or  part  built  up  at  the  expense  of  another,  and  every 
thing  was  made  subordinate  to  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  sense.  At 
first  no  well  digested  views  controlled  the  selection  of  studies  beyond 
the  primary  branches  of  knowledge :  in  process  of  time  she  was  able 
to  draw  up  a  course  of  study  well  adapted  to  promote  symmetry  of 
character.  For  much  of  all  this  itoprovement  she  was  indebted  to 
Miss  Grant;  and  this  debt  she  more  than  repaid,  inasmuch  as 
heartily  entering  into  Miss  Grant's  plans,  she  carried  them  into  efiect 
with  an  energy  that  secured  for  the  schools  at  Derry  and  Ipswich, 
no  small  degree  of  their  well-merited  reputation. 

With  some  modification  and  condensation  of  the  carelessness  and 
redundance  of  the  familiar  letter,  the  Adams  Female  Academy,  in  its 
opening  year,  was  thus  depicted  by  Miss  Lyon  : — 

^  The  care  of  the  school  is  committed  to  Miss  Grant.  Its  plan 
may  be  called  Emersonian^  though  considerably  altered  to  meet  our 
particular  purpose.  That  was  highly  useful  for  such  as  were  mature 
and  considerably  advanced  in  study,  but  too  rapid  for  othera.  We 
have  more  classes,  our  course  is  slower,  and  the  increased  number  of 
teachers  will  enable  us  to  execute  our  plans  thoroughly.  We  have 
three  regular  classes,  denominated  senior,  middle,  and  junior ;  with  as 
many  preparatory  classes  as  circumstances  require.  The  young  ladies 
are  classed,  not  at  all  according  to  the  number  of  books  they  have 
studied,  but  according  to  the  knowledge  which  they  are  found  on  ex- 
amination to  possess.  Very  few  under  fifteen  years  of  age  can  enter 
the  regular  classes.  Members  of  the  senior  and  middle  classes  can 
attend  a  course  of  drawing  and  painting.  This  summer  the  number 
of  pupils  is  about  sixty,  and  we  have  sufficient  employment.  Mr. 
Emerson  attended  to  many  little  things  which  were  generally  neg- 
lected in  other  schools.  In  some  cases,  however,  he  was  able  only  to 
recommend.  The  design  of  Miss  Grant  is  to  have  the  teachers  see 
that  every  thing  is  done  which  is  proposed  for  immediate  accomplish- 
ment This  requires  care  and  exertion.  It  is  not  a  small  task  to  in- 
struct  the  young  ladies  in  writing.     Pen  making  and  the  manner  of 

holding  the  pen,  require,  I  think,  one  half  the  exertion  in  this  depart- 
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ment  Each  is  required  to  write  with  her  own  pen,  and  no  one  is 
allowed  to  request  a  pen  to  be  made  for  hor  by  anj  other  young  lady 
without  permission. 

^  In  several  branches  we  use  Mr.  Emerson's  U^  system.  Subjects 
are  selected  from  the  Ibsson,  which  are  first  to  be  simply  defined ;  afid 
afterwards  a  part  or  all  that  the  book  contains  is  to  be  learned  and 
recited. 

"  To  prevent  whispering,  that  beginning  of  all  little  eYils  in  a 
school)  Miss  Grant  has  adopted  a  plan,  which  has  been  very  success- 
ful. After  leading  her  pupils  to  feel  the  importance  of  being  truthful 
and  exact  in  the  statement  of  facts,  she  requires  each  to  bring  in  a 
weekly  ticket,  stating  whether  she  has  made  any  communication  in 
school,  either  by  whispering,  or  by  writing,  or  in  any  other  way  suited 
to  divert  the  attention.  We  have  some  young  ladies  who  have  not 
made  a  communication  since  the  commencement  of  our  school,  and 
probably  none,  who  have  not  passed  some  weeks  without  a  failure  on 
this  point.  Miss  Grant  would  not  adopt  this  plan,  unless  the  scholars 
evinced  a  conscience  both  enlightened  and  lively  as  to  the  distinction 
between  truth  and  falsehood.* 

^^  Before  coming  to  this  place,  Miss  Grant  had  tried  the  experiment, 
term  after  term,  in  her  private  school,  of  having  young  ladies  give 
daily  attention  to  lessons  from  the  Bible.  She  has  great  confidence 
in  the  study  of  this  book  for  intellectual  discipline,  as  well  as  for  the 
guidance  and  control  of  the  heart.  Before  she  engaged  to  take 
charge  of  this  academy,  she  gained  the  consent  of  the  executive  com- 

*  With  scholars  of  a  different  character  the  tendency  of  the  reporting  system  is  most  per- 
nicious. Habits  of  concealment,  evasion,  duplicity,  falsehood,  and  of  the  invention  of  plausi- 
ble pretexts,  are  established ;  and  the  conscience  becomes  insensible  to  the  enormity  of  what 
Is  hourly  perpetrated.  And  teachers,  who  may  unwarily  have  adopted  a  i^stem  which  worlcs 
such  mischief  to  pupils  not  governed  by  fixed  principles  of  right-doing,  in  their  desire  to 
secure  right  appearance»t  often  yield  to  the  strong  temptation  to  continue  the  system,  and 
gradually  suffer  themselves  to  remain  willingly  ignorant  of  faults  which  are  dexterously 
covered  up.  And  they  sometimes  further  aggravate  the  evil  by  injustice,  harshly  censuring 
honest  pupils  who  have  confessed  a  fault,  when  they  might  know,  that  some,'wbom  they 
firaise,  are  a  hundredfold  more  blameworthy.  This  testimony  Is  given  aAer  long  years  of  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  working  of  the  system,  where  all  the  waking  hours  of  the 
twenty-four  were  subject  to  review  at  ^*the  confessional.**  The  system  Itself  is  good,  but  it 
can  be  safely  managed  by  highly  conscientious  and  discreet  teachers  only,  and  it  is  of  limited 
•ppltcatioD. 

The  steps  which  Miss  Grant  took  preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  the  reporting  system 
when  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Emerson,  will  oflen  be  found  worthy  of  imitation  belbre  the  public 
proposition  of  other  school  regulations.  She  conversed  separately  with  the  more  docile  and 
influential  of  the  pupils,  brought  them  to  acknowledge  tlie  benefit  to  themselves  and  to  the 
school  of  avoiding  whispering  and  to  pledge  themselves  to  entire  abstinence  for  alimil«d 
time.  Afterwards  she  discussed  the  subject  before  the  whole  school,  and  when  she  perceived 
a  readiness  to  give  the  right  answer,  she  put  Ihe  question,  **  Would  yon  like  to  try  to  avoid 
whispering,  and  all  communications  equivalent  to  it,  till  this  hour  tomorrow?**  On  the 
morrow  she  bestowed  a  look  and  a  word  of  commendation  on  those  who  had  kept  their 
resolve,  and  in  a  few  weeks  banished  whispering  from  the  school. 
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mittee,  in  accordance  with  a  deeply  cherished  purpose,  to  employ  one 
seventh  part  of  the  intellectual  energies  of  her  pupils  upon  what  is 
contained  in  this  storehouse  of  knowledge.  Each  pupil  is  expectejd 
to  apply  her  mind  closely  two  hours  or  more  to  the  Scripture  lesson 
gfven  out  early  in  the  week,  and  recited  the  next  Monday  morning. 
This  study  has  exerted  more  deep  and  universal  interest  than  any 
other. 

*^  The  trustees  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  school. 
They  place  great  confidence  in  the  principal,  and  are  ready  to  do  every 
thing  she  requests.  The  location  not  being  fiivorable  for  a  winter 
school,  our  academy  is  open  only  thirty  weeks  of  the  year;  Miss 
Grant  devoting  the  winter,  however,  as  well  as  the  summer,  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  institution.  Last  winter  she  spent  about  six  weeks  here 
in  making  arrangements." 

In  the  fail  of  1826,  she  writes: — 

**  We  have  a  pleasant  school  of  eighty  pupils.  The  same  labor 
accomplishes  much  more  than  when  I  came  here.  At  present  I  am 
deeply  absorbed  in  grammar  and  arithmetic.  We  are  conducting 
exercises  in  both  on  the  monitorial  plan.  Our  monitors  are  appointed 
from  the  senior  class.  To  those  for  grammar  I  devote  half  an  hour 
out  of  school.  Between  fifty  and  sixty,  comprising  all  the  regular 
classes  except  the  senior,  have  together  attended  the  exercise  in 
Adams'  "'Arithmetic^  We  have  a  monitor  for  every  section,  consist- 
ing of  from  &ve  to  twelve,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  monitors 
and  of  the  students.  Last  spring  the  school  all  attended  to  Colbum's 
^^Arithmetic,^^  About  a  week  since,  twenty  commenced  a  review. 
As  they  are  nearly  together  at  present,  I  spend  about  half  the  time  in 
asking  questions  to  the  whole,  and  then  they  are  arranged  in  small 
monitorial  classes.  I  pass  from  one  class  to  another,  assisting  the 
monitors  or  listening  to  tbe  recitations,  as  the  case  may  require.  I 
am  fully  persuaded  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  exercises  to  call  and 
fix  the  attention  of  a  great  number.  I  have  had  a  most  delightful 
time  in  teaching  Whelpley's  ^  Htstory^^  Part  of  the  time  three 
classes  attended  together,  making  between  thirty  and  forty.  I  had 
some  anxiety ;  but  the  young  ladies  took  up  the  study  with  so  much 
interest  and  resolution,  that  I  found  it  more  pleasant  than  a  smaller 
class,-  and  perhaps  equally  profitable  to  them.'* 

£arly  in  1828,  the  trustees  of  the  Ipswich  Academy  made  arrange- 
ments with  Miss  Grant  to  occupy  their  building  for  a  female  seminary' 
of  a  high  order,  leasing  it  to  her  free  of  rent     The  trustees  pledged 
themselves  lo  provide  the  members  of  the  school  witli  suitable  accom- 
modations in  private  families,  but  the  particular  boarding  place,  room 
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and  room-mate  of  each  pupil,  were  assigned  by  the  teachers.  All  had 
the  same  regular  hours  for  meals,  sleep,  relaxation,  exercise,  and 
study.  All  were  as  fully  accountable  to  the  principal  as  if  lodged  in 
the  same  building  with  her.  A  few  had  this  privilege,  and  accounted 
it  as  such,  after  two  years,  when  a  house  capable  of  accommodating 
thirty-three  boarders  was  occupied  exclusively  for  the  school.  The 
number  of  pupils  at  the  opening  of  the  school  was  one  hundred ;  the 
next  year,  one  hundred  and  ninety.  This  number  was  reduced  by 
not  receiving  any  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  by  requiring  certain  qualifi- 
cations for  admission,  and  by  limiting  the  number  of  boarding  pupils. 
The  proportion  of  teachers  employed  was  about  one  to  fifteen  pupils. 
The  course  of  study  was  limited  to  the  solid  branches,  and  excluded 
foreign  languages.  The  standard  of  recitations  was  unfailing  accuracy. 
Free  discussion  gave  life  to  the  recitation,  and  stimulated  the  pupil  to 
make  thorough  preparation.  The  pupils  pursued  only  two  or  three 
branches  at  a  time,  and  thus  had  more  time  and  vigor  for  needful  in- 
vestigation. In  all  the  branches  of  study,  the  pupils  were  led  to  un- 
derstand that  they  were  only  taking  a  glance  into  fields  of  hidden 
treasures,  which  they  were  to  explore  in  future  years. 

**The  government  was  maternal.  The  teachers  manifested  a  tender 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  their  pupils,  a  jealousy  for  their  reputations, 
and  a  lively  interest  in  their  concerns,  and  many  of  the  scholars  made 
them  their  confidential  friends.  When  a  scholar  was  seen  going 
wrong,  a  teacher,  taking  pains  to  meet  her  privately,  without  men- 
tioning her  specific  fault,  would  ask  her  if  she  was  doing  as  well  as 
she  was  capable  in  that  particular  direction.  The  pupil  would  gen- 
erally answer  truUifulIy.  ^  And  would  you  like  to  improve  on  this 
point  ?'  uttered  in  a  tone  of  kindness,  was  the  next  question.  The 
next  time  the  same  two  met  alone,  a  like  truthful  answer  would  gen- 
erally be  given  to  the  inquiry.  '  How  did  you  succeed  on  the  point 
of  which  we  were  speaking  ?'  None  but  the  untoward  pupils  them- 
selves know  how  this  motherly  way  of  proceeding  binds  the  heart  in 
love  to  a  kind  and  faithful  reprover.  It  is  seldom  that,  in  a  school  so 
governed,  the  amputating  knife  is  necessary,  but  the  case  does  some- 
times happen ;  and  it  has  been  said,  that  Miss  Lyon  would  expel  a 
scholar  in  just  as  good  humor  as  she  received  her.  *I  am  sorry  for 
you,'  she  would  say,  '  but  the  good  of  the  institution  requires  it.^ 
Every  unnecessary  exposure  of  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  scholars 
was  avoided,  and  it  was  an  established  rule  of  the  teachers  not  to 
speak  of  such  defects  among  themselves,  unless  the  good  of  the 
school,  or  of  the  individual,  made  it  necessary.  *  Speak  of  them  as  if 
they  were  your  younger  sisters,'  was  the  direction  to  the  newly  initiated' 
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teachers.  Id  a  teachers'  meeting,  if  anj  one  spoke  jestingly  of  a 
scholar's  capacity,  Miss  Lyon  would  hush  the  speaker  immediately, 
saying,  *  Yes,  I  know  she  has  a  small  mind,  but  we  must  do  the  best 
we  can  for  her.'  " 

Whilst  Miss  Grant  was  the  responsible  head  of  the  school,  Miss 
Lyon,  from  her  superior  vigor  of  constitution  and  energy,  was  the 
more  active  administrative  associate,  and  imparted  more  impulse  day 
by  day.  Moreover,  she  had  the  charge  of  the  school  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  when  Miss  Grant  was  absent  for  the  improvement  of  her 
health. 

The  special  characteristic  of  the  school  at  Derry  and  Ipswich,  and 
afterwards  of  that  of  South  Hadley,  was  the  making  of  the  Bible  the 
chief  textrbook,  and  ground  of  every  rule,  and  the  basis  of  all  in- 
structions in  morality  and  propriety ;  and,  more  than  all  this,  the  in- 
culcation of  the  distinctive  truths  of  evangelical  religion  by  a  life,  all 
the  impulses  of  which  those  truths  were  the  source ;  by  words  of 
warning,  expostulation,  or .  encouragement,  which  a  heart,  all  whose 
sensibilities  were  alive  to  the  solemnity  of  those  truths,  made  words 
of  eloquence  and  of  power;  and  by  arrangements  adapted  to  in- 
crease the  depth  and  permanence  of  the  impressions  made,  and  to 
further  their  leading  to  right  and  energetic  action.  Besides  the  Mon- 
day morning  Bible  lesson  to  which  the  teachers  secured  the  devotion 
of  two  hours  of  study  and  investigation  at  the  least,  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes  was  occupied  by  the  principal,  two  or  three  times  a  week 
at  the  opening  of  the  morning  session,  in  illustrating  and  enforcing 
some  Scriptural  truth.  In  the  biblical  instruction.  Miss  Lyon  ever 
bore  her  part,  but  the  morning  lectures  did  not  devolve  upon  her  till 
Miss  Grant's  absence  in  1832.  In  these  she  attained  a  marvelous 
power.  Sometimes  the  listeners  were  thrilled  to  their  inmost  being ; 
but  the  immediate  effect  is  unworthy  to  be  named  in  comparison  with 
the  adoption  or  the  more  thorough  observance  of  right  principles  of 
action,  whereby  many  hundreds  became  ready  with  all  self-sacrifice  to 
occupy  any  position,  to  engage  in  any  undertaking,  in  which  there 
was  an  opportunity  to  do  good.  Miss  Lyon's  manner  was  simple, 
and  she  could  present  a  truth  with  varied  illustration,  but  not  hence 
was  her  power :  she  received  the  Bible  as  the  very  words  of  Gk>d  to 
men,  and  its  statements  as  true,  and,  therefore,  momentous  beyond 
computation.  Hence  came  more  than  an  energetic  way  that  secured 
attention,  a  something  that  gave  testimony  to  this  implicit,  earnest 
faith.  Thus,  in  the  words  of  one  successively  a  pupil  and  an  associate, 
*'  When  she  opened  the  terrors  of  the  law,  it  was  a  dying  sinner 
spreading  the  most  awful  truth  before  dying  sinners.     It  was  the 


warDiDg  voice  of  one  who  saw  the  yawning  gulf.  She  would  point 
to  the  dark,  shelving,  fatal  precipice  without  a  gesture,  without  a 
motion,  save  of  her  moving  lips,  her  hand  laid  devoutly  on  that  well- 
worn  octavo  Bible,  She  would  uncover  the  fiery  billows  rolling 
below,  in  the  natural  but  low,  deep  tones  with  which  men  talk  of 
their  wills,  their  coffins,  and  their  graves.  *  *  She  said  little  by 
way  of  entreaty.  Religion  was  not  degraded  by  representing  it  as 
begging  for  votaries.  Sometimes  she  would  lift  the  curtain,  and  give 
her  auditors  a  glance  into  the  holy  of  holies :  when  the  soul  was 
ravished  with  glories  that  no  tongue  can  fully  describe,  she  would 
turn,  and  say  so  effectively,  '  But  there  will  be  no  vacant  seat  there. 
If  any  one  chooses  to  separate  from  her  christian  friends,  her  absence 
will  not  be  felt  in  that  happy  throng,  dbc' " 

Miss  Grant  was  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  seminary  which 
should  be  to  young  women  what  the  college  is  to  young  men,  and  it 
required  six  years  to  convince  her  associate  of  the  necessity  of  such 
an  institution.  ^*  Never  mind,"  she  many  a  time  said, "  never  mind 
the  brick  and  mortar ;  only  let  us  have  living  minds  to  work  upon." 
In  1831,  these  ladies  were  in  full  sympathy  in  this  matter;  and  then 
they  improved  the  occasion  furnished  by  applications  to  remove  else- 
where, to  present  their  views  to  the  trustees  of  Ipswich  Female 
Academy,  distinctly  implying  that  they  would  remain  if  provision 
should  be  made  for  establishing  a  female  seminary  on  permanent 
foundation.  The  requisites,  as  set  forth,  were  a  seminary  building, 
containing  a  school-room  of  suflScient  size  for  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pupils,  several  recitation-rooms,  a  laboratory,  a  room  for 
a  library,  and  a  reading-room,  and  furnished  with  books  of  references, 
and  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  branches  taught;  a  boarding-house, 
with  pleasant,  airy  rooms  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  boarders,  com- 
pletely furnished,  contiguous  to  the  seminary  building,  and  surrounded 
by  a  few  acres  of  play-ground  ;  and  the  administration  of  pecuniary 
affairs  by  an  agent  responsible  to  the  trustees. 

Considerable  interest  was  excited,  prospective  trustees  were  ap- 
pointed, who  held  meetings  and  issued  circulars ;  but  when  they  found 
the  public  unprepared,  the  zeal  of  several  of  them  failed.  This  pro- 
ject was  hardly  started,  when  Miss  Lyon  expressed  a  strong  desire 
that  the  locations  on  the  Connecticut  River  should  receive  attention ; 
and  as  the  hope  of  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  in  Essex 
county  diminished,  her  thoughts  were  turned  with  a  more  intense  in- 
terest to  the  Connecticut  valley.  The  attention  of  the  trustees  of  the 
proposed  seminary,  was  also  turned  in  the  same  direction  by  the  op- 
portunity of  buying  or  hiring  Mount  Pleasant,  which  was  the  name 
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of  a  school  in  Amherst,  having  a  delightful  situation,  with  about 
fifteen  acres  of  land,  and  buildings  capable  of  accommodating  about 
half  the  number  of  boarders  that  were  at  Ipswich.  Miss  Lyon  was 
in  favor  of  securing  Mount  Pleasant,  in  the  hope  of  making  it  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  institution.  She  had  no  faith  that  the  public 
would  meet  the  wants  of  the  seminary,  but  as  they  perceived  demands 
made  by,  its  progress.  Further,  she  urged  Miss  Grant,  in  case  the 
trustees  should  not  raise  the  means  for  paying  the  rent,  (which  was 
six  hundred  dollars  a  year,)  to  remove  on  her  own  responsibility,  and 
even  offered,  in  Miss  Grant's  absence,  to  conduct  this  exodus.  For 
months  this  measure  was  canvassed.  3f  can  while,  the  trustees  finding 
the  public  unprepared  for  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  and  seeing 
the  zeal  of  some  of  their  number  grow  cool,  voted  their  own  dissolu* 
tion.  Those  in  Amherst  and  its  vicinity,  who  desired  Miss  Grant 
and  Lyon  to  occupy  Mount  Pleasant,  could  not  give  any  pledges  for 
the  needed  funds,  and  Miss  Lyon  became  convinced  that  Miss  Grant^s 
removal  thither  was  inexpedient 

In  anticipation  of  disappointment,  Miss  Lyon  was  tr}'ing  to  school 
herself  into  the  belief  that  she  and  her  associate  would  be  but  per- 
mitted to  collect  the  materials  for  the  temple,  which  their  successors 
should  build ;  and  was  considering  whether  it  might  not  be  her  duty 
to  separate  from  Miss  Grant,  on  the  ground  that  every  labor,  beyond 
what  either  of  them  could  perform  alone,  might  be  done  equally  well 
by  assistants,  and  that  "the  experience  which  she  had  gained  was 
more  needed  somewhere  else  in  this  needy,  impoverished  state  of  the 
world." 

In  a  letter  to  Miss  Grant  of  March  1,  1833,  she  says: — 

**  If  I  should  separate  from  you,  I  have  no  definite  plan.  But  my 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  judgment,  are  turned  toward  the  middle 
classes  of  society.  For  this  class  I  want  to  labor,  and  for  this  class  I 
consider  myself  rather  peculiarly  fitted  to  labor.  To  this  class  in 
society  would  I  devote  directly  all  the  remainder  of  my  strength 
(God  permitting,) — not  to  the  higher  classes,  not  to  the  poorer  classes. 
This  middle  class  contains  the  main  springs,  and  main  wheels,  which 
are  to  move  the  world.  I  should  seek  for  nothing  permanent  to 
continue  after  my  death. 

*  *  *  "  My  belief  has  been  that  unless  something  unexpected 
should  be  brought  forward  by  the  wheels-of  Providence,  the  time  has 
nearly  come,  when  it  will  be  your  duty  and  mine  professedly  to  re- 
linquish the  object, — not  our  interest  in  the  plan,  but  our  attempts 
for  its  execution.  This  I  have  not  expressed  before,  and  now  it  pains 
me  to  acknowledge  my  conviction.    My  conviction  arose  from  the 
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iDADDer  10  which  the  scheme  is  regarded  by  Tarioos  indindaala,  who, 
I  think,  are  a  fair  index  of  the  public  The  public  know  nothing  of 
an  J  cooi»equence  about  the  object,  and  care  less  than  they  know.^ 

But  when  the  foreseen  disappointment  came,  Mias  Lyon  was  not 
ready  to  relinquish  the  object,  for  which,  during  more  than  two  years, 
she  had  been  *^  spending  time  and  strength  in  thinking,  feeling,  con- 
versing, and  planning."  She  continued  earnestly  to  revolve  the  ques- 
tion, ''How  can  a  permanent  seminary  for  ladies  be  secured  ?"  This 
was  the  problem  which  she  was  constantly  laboring  to  solve.  It  was 
not  out  of  her  mind  during  the  summer,  which  she  spent  in  traveling 
and  visiting;  it  so  possessed  her  after  her  return  to  Ipswich,  that  she 
wrote  to  a  friend,  ''it  has  sometimes  seemed,  as  if  a  fire  were  shut  up 
in  my  bones."  Gradually  her  plans  had  become  modified,  and  were, 
at  length,  reduced  to  a  form  such  that  she  was  enabled  to  carry  con- 
nction  to  hearts  and  to  gain  access  to  purses.  The  general  plan 
became  matured  early  in  1834,  and  was  there  embodied  in  the 
following  circular : — 

To  THE  FftlBlfM  AND  PaTMOIM  OF  IftWICB  FkMALB  SlMDfART: — 

It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  deep  regret  to  iDdividnali,  fiimlliarly  acquaioted 
with  the  character  and  infloence  of  this  institution,  that  many  promising  yoong 
ladies,  for  the  want  of  pecuniary  means,  should  be  denied  its  privileges.  Theso 
friends  of  unirersal  education  and  of  religion  have  fixed  their  eyes  on  one  and  an- 
other of  their  acquaintances,  who  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  advantages  of 
tliis  seminar)',  and  who  have  ardently  desired  to  enjoy  them  for  at  least  one  year, 
but  whose  desires  have  hitherto  been  In  rain.  In  behalf  of  snbh  individuals,  the 
inquiry  has  often  been  made,  whether  board  in  some  families  in  Ipswich  could  not 
be  furnished  at  a  lower  rate  than  usual ;  and  whether  they  oonid  not  render  some 
assistance  by  labor,  so  as  partly  to  defray  the  expense,  and  thus  bring  these  privi- 
leges within  their  reach.  Efiurts  wlilch  should  meet,  in  any  degree,  the  wants  of 
this  interesting  portion  of  the  community,  would,  without  doubt,  find  a  response  in 
innny  a  benevolent  heart.  Coold  the  expenses  be  reduced  one  third,  or  one  half, 
a  gri*at  number,  who  now  almost  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  realize  the  object 
of  their  ardent  desires,  would  be  made  to  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  opportunities 
for  instruction  and  improvement,  which  they  would  value  more  than  silver  or 
gold.  Many  others,  whose  resources  will  not  now  permit  them  to  enjoy  these 
privileges  more  than  one  term,  or  one  year,  would  derive  scarcely  less  benefit 
from  such  a  provision.  To  effect  such  an  object,  could  not  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent institution,  similar  in  character  to  the  Ipswich  Seminary,  be  founded  and 
sustained  by  Uie  Christian  public  7  Could  not  this  be  effected  by  some  plan  like 
the  following : —  . 

1.  Buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school  and  of  boarders,  together 
with  furniture  and  all  other  things  necessary  for  the  outfit,  to  be  furnished  by  • 
voluntary  contributions,  and  placed,  free  from  encumbrance,  in  the  hands  of  trus- 
tees, who  should  be  men  of  enlarged  views  and  of  Christian  benevolence. 

2.  Teachers  to  be  secured  possessing  so  much  of  a  missionary  spirit  that  they 
would  labor  faithfully  and  cheerfully,  receiving  only  a  moderate  salary,  compared 
with  what  they  could  command  in  other  situations. 

3.  Style  of  living  neat^  but  very  plain  and  simple. 

4.  Domestic  work  of  the  family  to  be  performed  by  the  members  of  the 
school. 

5.  Board  and  tuition  to  be  placed  at  cost,  or  as  low  as  may  be,  and  still  oover 
the  common  expc'nses  of  the  fimiily,  instruction,  ^c. 

6.  The  whole  plan  to  be  conducted  on  the  principles  of  our  missionary  opera- 
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tions ;  do  sarplas  iDCome  to  go  to  the  teaohen,  to  the  domesUo  raperintendent,  or 
to  any  other  person^  hot  all  to  be  cast  into  the  treaanry,  for  the  still  further  reduo- 
tion  of  the  expenses  the  ensuing  year. 

From  a  careful  review  of  the  above  principles,  would  it  not  be  safe  to  calculate 
on  a  redaction  of  one  third,  apd  perhaps  one  half,  from  the  expense  of  board  and 
tuition  at  Ipswich  7  Such  a  reduction  could  not,  indeed,  be  expected  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  more  needy  and  dependent.  The  design  would  be  to  benefit  more 
directly  a  very  large  and  interesting  portion  of  the  industrious  and  enterprising, 
who  are  able  to  do  something  for  t£eir  daughters,  and  who  would  be  induced  to 
make  for  greater  efforts  in  behalf  of  their  education  than  they  now  do,  could  they 
secure  to  them  equal  advantages  to  those  of  one  of  our  best  and  most  respectable 
female  seminaries  at  so  moderate  an  expense.  If  the  standard  of  female  educa- 
tion among  this  class  could  by  any  moans  be  raised,  and  its  influence  more  exten- 
sively diffused,  every  department  of  society  must  sooner  or  later  experience  the 
beneficial  results. 

The  difficulty  of  raising  funds  would  doubtless  be  the  greatest  obstacle  to  such 
an  undertaking.  But  there  ore  many  individuals  in  different  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, who  confidently  believe  that  something  of  the  kind  could  be  effected,  if  the 
proper  course  were  taken  to  interest  the  public.  The  object  should  be  brought 
forward  with  very  broad  and  liberal  views,  without  any  semblance  of  local  inte- 
rest It  should  be  presented  as  a  public  enterprise,  for  the  public  benefit,  claim- 
ing equally  the  patronage  of  every  part  of  Kew  England.  To  effect  this,  and  to 
secure  public  confidence,  no  special  fiivors  should  be  granted  to  the  town  where 
the  institution  is  established.  For  example,  none  should  be  received  into  the 
school,  unless  they  enter  the  establishment  as  boarders,  subject  to  all  Its  regula- 
tions, in  the  same  manner  as  those  from  abroad. 

The  location  would  be  a  matter  of  special  importance.  It  should  be  one  which 
would  be  viewed  with  a  favorable  eye,  not  only  by  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  by 
the  community  in  general ;  and  one  for  which  funds  could  as  easily  be  raised  as 
for  any  other  location.  The  spot  selected  should  be  adapted  to  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  such  an  institution.  It  should  be  alike  suited  to  nourish  the  tender 
plant,  and  to  support  the  loffy  oak. 

Miss  Lyon's  labors  in  Buckland,  had  excited  great  interest  in  that 
vicinity,  and  the  Franklin  County  Association  of  congregational  cler- 
^gynoen,  had  repeatedly  sought  to  find  some  mode  of  securing  her 
continuance  there.  Dr.  Packard  had  been  particularly  urgent  with 
her  to  remain,  and  now  he  strove  earnestly  to  forward  her  plans.  By 
his  advice,  a  few  gentlemen  were  called  together  to  devise  ways  and 
means  for  founding  a  permanent  female  seminary  upon  Miss  Lyon's 
plan.  They  met  in  her  private  parlor  in  Ipswich,  September  6, 1834. 
A  committee  was  appointed,  which  cooperated  with  Miss  Lyon,  and 
stood  before  the  public  as  the  responsible  agency  for  establishing  the 
proposed  institution. 

Miss  Lyon*s  first  effort  was  to  collect  from  ladies  one  thousand  dol- 
lars for  contingent  expenses.  By  personal  solicitations,  in  which  she 
spread  out  the  whole  subject,  talking  so  fast  that  her  hearers  could 
hardly  put  in  a  word,  anticipating  every  objection  before  it  was  uttered, 
and  finally  appealing  to  their  .benevolence,  and  by  letters,  she  very 
nearly  raised  this  sum  in  less  than  two  months.  This  special  effort 
added  to  her  school  labors  and  long  continued  excitement,  suspense 
and  anxiety,  quite  prostrated  her.  But  at  this  period  of  her  life  she 
could  sink  voluntarily  into  a  state  of  partial  stupor  for  one,  two,  or 
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three  days,  as  the  case  might  require,  keeping  her  bed  most  of  the 
time,  and  taking  very  little  food,  and  rise  from  the  exhaustion  of 
brain-weariness,  ready  for  a  new  campaign. 

Miss  Lyon's  ten  years'  connection  in  teaching  with  Miss  Qrant,  the 
dearest  and  most  pro6table  of  her  intimate  friends,  had  now  closed. 
She  spent  the  winter  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Hitchcock,  attending  some 
of  the  college  lectures,  and  reviewing  the  natural  sciences,  but  losing 
no  opportunity  that  offered  of  discussing  her  project  with  intelligent 
gentlemen.  Dr.  Packard  devised  an  ingenious  scheme  of  raising 
funds  by  means  of  scholarships.  But  such  a  scheme  would  necessarily 
have  raised  the  expenses  of  those  who  could  not  go  to  the  seminary 
on  scholarship  foundations,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  it  met  Miss 
Lyon's  decided  disapproval.  For  three  days  she  talked  with  Dr. 
Packard  most  of  the  time  about  it ;  but  without  at  all  convincing 
him,  and  she  herself  in  consequence,  began  to  doubt  the  propriety  of 
proceeding  further.  To  her  great  relief,  however,  the  committee  after 
much  conference  decided  to  depend  on  free-will  offerings.  At  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  of  the  committee  held  at  Worcester,  South  Hadley 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  location,  provided  the  subscription  there  could 
be  raised  to  eight  thousand  dollars.  In  compliance  with  the  wish  of 
the  gentlemen  that  Miss  Lyon  should  be  there,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  consult  her  during  the  meeting,  she  left  Amherst  in  the  stage, 
three  or  four  hours  before  day,  the  temperature  being  below  zero. 
Throughout  the  period  of  "  The  Great  Struggle,"  she  was  sure  to  be 
promptly  in  any  part  of  the  state,  where  there  was  prospect  of  forward- 
ing her  plans  by  her  presence.  She  often  accompanied  the  agent  for 
soliciting  contributions.  Rev.  Roswell  Hawks,  than  whom  she  never 
found  a  more  patient  listener  to  her  many  and  varied  plans,  nor  a 
more  efficient  co-worker  with  her  in  giving  these  plans  life  and  form. 
But  she  had  also  a  distinct  mission,  having  taken  charge  of  obtaining 
funds  or  prepared  articles  for  furnishing  the  chambers.  In  behalf  of 
this  special  object  she  issued  a  lengthy  circular  imbued  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  religious  zeal ;  and,  surely,  nothing  less  would  have 
sufficed  to  collect  the  needed  amount  in  so  many. small  sums  in  those 
years  of  great  financial  embarrassment  In  the  prosecution  of  her 
plans  she  did  not  lead  a  wandering  life  these  three  years  without 
subjecting  herself  to  criticism  and  remonstrance.  But  thus  she  justi- 
fied herself  to  her  own  revolting  delicacy  and  to  her  friends  :  "  What 
do  I  that  is  wrong  ?  I  ride  in  the  stage  coach  or  cars  without  an 
escort  Other  ladies  do  the  saine.  I  visit  a  family  where  I  have 
been  previously  invited,  and  the  minister's  wife,  or  some  leading 
woman,  calls  the  ladies  together  to  see  me,  and  I  lay  our  object  before 
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them  f  Is  that  wrong  ?  I  go  with  Mr.  Hawks,  and  call  on  a  gentle- 
man of  known  liberality  at  his  house,  and  converse  with  him  about 
our  enterprise.  What  harm  is  there  in  that  9  If  there  is  no  harm 
in  doing  these  things  once,  what  harm  is  there  in  doing  them  twice, 
thrice,  or  a  dozen  times  ?  My  heart  is  sick,  my  soul  is  pained  with 
this  empty  gentility,  this  genteel  nothingness.  I  am  doing  a  gr^at 
work.     I  can  not  come  down.'* 

The  act  of  incorporating  the  "  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary," 
was  passed  Feb.  10, 1836.  This  instrument  named  as  trustees,  Messrs. 
William  Bowdoine,  John  Todd,  Joseph  D.  Condit,  David  Choate,  and 
Samuel  Williston,  and  empowered  them  to  hold  real  and  personal 
estate,  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  purposes  of  education.  South  Hadley  had 
subscribed  the  required  eight  thousand  dollars,  and  the  work  of  rais- 
ing funds  elsewhere,  was  soon  in  the  hands  of  the  agent  before 
named.  The  site  for  the  seminary  was  selected  May  19, 1836.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  October  dd.  Several  days  afterwards  Miss 
Lyon  wrote : — 

'*  It  was  a  day  of  deep  interest.  The  associations  were  very  tender. 
That  is  an  affecting  spot  to  me.  The  stones  and  brick  and  mortar 
speak  a  language  which  vibrates  through  my  very  soul.  How  much 
thought  and  how  much  feeling  have  I  had  on  this  general  subject  in 
years  that  are  past !  And  I  have  indeed  lived  to  see  the  time,  when 
a  body  of  gentlemen  have  ventured  to  lay  the  comer-^ne  of  an 
edifice,  which  will  cost  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  will  be  an 
institution  for  the  education  of  females.  Surely  the  Lord  hath 
remembered  our  low  estate.  This  will  be  an  era  in  female  education. 
The  work  will  not  stop  with  this  institution.  The  enterprise  may 
have  to  struggle  through  embarrassments  for  years,  but  its  influence 
will  be  felt" 

The  work  of  building  and  raising  the  means  therefor,  and  of  furn- 
ishing, all  went  on  notwithstanding  accidents  and  difilculties.  Miss 
Lyon  never  faltered  when  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  show  a 
bo|4  front  And  when  she  was  sure  she  was  right,  she  never  let  her- 
self be  overruled.  The  most  of  the  summer  and  fall  of  1837,  she 
spent  in  South  Hadley,  directing  the  finishing  and  furnishing  of  th^ 
seminary,  thus  seeing  that  the  church's  funds  were  applied  to  promote 
the  convenience  and  welfare  of  the  churches  daughters.  Enough 
rooms  were  ready  November  8th,  when  the  school  was  opened,  to 
accommodate  eighty  pupils.  The  completion  of  the  building  gave 
accommodations  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  pupils.  The  erection  of 
a  wing  five  years  after  the  opening  of  the  school,  furnished  the  means 
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of  receiving  fifty  more  pupils.  Another  wing  has  been  added  since 
Miss  Lyon's  death.  These  buildings  were  planned  by  Miss  Lyon,  not, 
however,  without  consultation  with  others ;  and  the  work  was  so  well 
done  that  few  subsequent  changes  have  been  found  desirable. 

There  were  two  peculiarities  in  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
new  seminary :  first,  all  the  pupils  were  required  to  room  and  board 
within  its  walls ;  secondly,  the  domestic  work  was  all  performed  by 
the  members  of  the  school..  This  feature,  whilst  it  alienated  many 
judicious  friends,  procured  a  still  larger  number,  and  led  very  many 
to  more  ready  coutributions. 

The  discipline  and  course  of  study  started  from  the  point  to  which 
they  had  been  gradually  brought  at  Derry  and  Ipswich.  The  school 
year  was  of  forty  weeks,  and  was  divided  into  three  terms.  The 
charge  for  board  and  tuition,  not  including  fuel  and  lights,  was  sixty 
dollars.  Miss  Lyon  wishing  to  set  an  example  of  the  economy  to  be 
practiced  by  all  connected  with  the  seminary,  fixed  her  own  salary  at 
two  hundred  dollars.  She  gave  special  attention  to  the  domestic 
department  in  order  to  arrange  and  simplify  it,  and  prevent  inter- 
ference with  the  studies.  The  administering  of  financial  affairs  she 
scrutinized  closely.  She  was  ever  vigilant  that  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  which  she  had  worked  out  in  theory,  should  not  fail  in 
practice. 

If  anything  more  is  needed  to  indicate  the  spirit,  which  actuated 
Miss  Lyon  *in  this  final  field  of  her  labors,  it  may  be  found  in  a 
description  of  one  of  her  last  dap,  given  in  a  journal  kept  at  the 
seminary  for  those  engaged  in  foreign  missionary  work.  One  of  the 
pupils  had  been  attacked  by  a  disease,  which  proved  to  be  malignant 
erysipelas,  and  forbade  all  hope  of  recovery.  Just  at  this  time  Miss 
Lyon,  who  had  been  suffering  for  influenza  for  a  fortnight,  but  with- 
out yielding  to  it,  bad  taken  more  cold,  and  was  unusually  fatigued. 
Moreover  she  was  nearly  prostrated  by  headache,  aggravated,  if  not 
brought  on,  by  anxiety.  Though  she  had  not  slept,  and  was  scarcely 
able  to  raise  her  head,  she  went  into  the  hall  both  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  the  day  of  the  anntfal  fast  for  literi^ 
institutions,  the  last  Thursday  of  February,  1849.  The  journalists 
say:— 

"  Would  that  we  could  convey  to  you  her  words,  her  manner,  and 
the  impression  made  upon  our  minds ;  but  this  we  can  not  do.  She 
wished  to  lead  us  to  turn  from  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  we 
were  placed,  and  follow  that  dear  dying  one  up  to  the  celestial  city, 
and,  as  its  pearly  gates  opened  to  receive  her,  look  in,  and  eatch  a 
glimpse  of  its  glories.     She  seemed  to  have  a  most  enrapturing  view 
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of  Heaven,  and  with  a  full  heart  exclaimed,  *  0,  if  it  were  I,  how 
happy  should  I  be  to  go ! '  but  added,  *Not  that  I  would  be  unclothed, 
while  I  can  do  any  thing  for  you,  my  dear  children.'  She  then  ad- 
dressed the  impenitent  in  a  most  impressive  manner,  and  expressed 
much  gratitude  that  the  dying  one  was  not  of  their  number.  A  sense 
of  the  misery  of  the  lost  seemed  to  come  over  her  as  she  said,  *  If 
one  of  you  were  on  that  dying  bed,  I  could  not  take  you  by  the  hand 
and  go  with  you  down  to  the  world  of  despair.'  She  urged  them  to 
enter  at  once  upon  the  service  of  Christ,  not  from  a  fear  of  death,  but 
from  a  view  of  his  infinite  perfections,  and  his  claims  upon,  them. 
Miss  Wingate's  disease  was  of  a  form  so  malignant,  and  so  dreaded, 
that  there  was  a  tendeucy  to  excitement.  Miss  Lyon  read  to  us  some 
passages  from  the  Bible  which  sp^ak  of  the  fear  of  God,  and  made 
some  remarks  in  connection.  She  looked  upon  all  anxiety  about  the 
future  as  distrust  of  God,  and  asked,  '  Shall  we  fear  what  he  is  about 
to  do  ?'  adding,  ^77i£re  is  nothing  in  the  universe  that  I  am  a/raid  of, 
but  that  I  shall  not  know  and  do  all  my  duty.'' " 

For  several  days  Miss  Lyon  continued  to  suffer  from  severe  head- 
ache and  intense  excitement,  then  a  mild  form  of  epidemic  erysipelas 
ensued,  which  was  succeeded  by  congestion  of  the  brain  and  delirium; 
and  on  March  5th,  she  entered  into  the  rest  for  which  she  had  so 
earnestly  longed. 

Her  work  was  done ;  and  what  duty  had  she  neglected  ?  Was  it 
to  her  relations  ?  She  had  sympathized  with  them  in  affliction  ;  had 
relieved  them  in  poverty  and  distress,  counseled  them  in  perplexity, 
and  at  all  times  cherished  for  them  a  tender  affection.  Especially  did 
her  sisters  in  sickness  and  widowhood,  and  her  nephews  and  nieces  in 
orphanage  and  want,  find  her  ready  to  respond  to  the  full  extent  of 
her  ability  to  the  claims  of  the  ties  of  blood.* 

*  When  it  was  practicable  her  liberalitj  took  the  form  of  aastitance  to  her  young  relatives 
in  getting  an  education.  One  of  her  nieces,  Mrs.  Burgess,  a  missionary  at  Ahmetlnuggur,  in 
India,  wrote  to  Dr  Hitchcock  :— 

"  There  was  one  way  her  ever-flowlng  benevolence  manifested  itself,  of  which  you  may 
not  be  fully  aware.  I  refer  to  the  pecuniary  aid  she  rendered  her  younger  rel^ives  to  obtain 
an  education.  This  aid,  if  of  much  amount,  was  always  in  the  form  of  a  loan,  to  be  repaid  as 
circumstances  would  permiL  I  am  one  who  remember  with  many  emotions  of  gratitude  her 
timely  offer  of  assistance  when  1  was  strongly  desiring  to  enjoy  higher  opportunities  for  men> 
tal  improvement  than  could  be  possessed  in  an  academy  in  a  western  village.  One  remark 
In  the  letter  conveying  to  me  the  offer  of  assistance  made  a  permanent  impression  on  my 
mind.  It  was,  her  eipreesed  hope  that  I  should  never  forget  the  injunction  *  to  do  good  and 
communicate;  forget  not,  for  with  such  sacrifice  God  is  well  pleased.*  I  feel  now,  without 
doubt,  the  Inflnence  of  that  wish,  when  I  am  trying  to  eommvniaUe  to  the  school  of  thirty 
Hindoo  girls  under  my  charge,  and  a  group  of  women  and  little  children  who  come  more  or 
,  less  under  my  iuiluenee,  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  Many  of  her  younger  relatives  (who  gener- 
ally possessed  more  of  a  desire  for  knowledge  than  the  means  of  obtaining  it)  are  much  in> 
debted  to  her  for  timely  assistance.  She  did  very  much,  also,  to  inspire  love  of  knowledge 
and  hope  of  success  by  her  own  cheerful  temperament  and  looks  of  encouragement. 
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Did  she  fail  in  her  duty  to  the  world  ?  Extraordinary  energy  and 
tenacity  of  purpose  taxed  uncommon  firmness  and  vigor  of  constitu- 
tion to  the  utmost  in  carrying  into  effect  plans  which  promised  no 
worldly  emolument.  And  was  it  all  a  waste  ?  the  mere  misdirected 
efforts  of  a  visionary  ?  Let  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  in 
itself,  its  aims,  and  its  results,  he  the  answer.  These  shall  declare  the 
wise  forecast,  with  which  in  conjunction,  fervid  zeal  sustained  the 
heroic  endeavor.  At  Miss  Lyon's  death,  land  had  heen  purchased 
and  huildings  erected  at  a  cost  of  $60,000 ;  furniture  obtained,  valued 
at  $6,000  ;  and  apparatus  and  library,  valued  at  $2,500 ;  all  of  which 
had  been  raised  by  subscription ;  and  the  treasury  account  showed  a 
small  balance  in  favor  of  the  seminary.  But  it  should  be  added  that 
Miss  Lyon  expended  from  $1,200  to  $1,400  of  her  own  funds  during 
the  early  years  of  her  enterprise. 

In  a  circular  issued  just  before  the  opening  of  the  school.  Miss 
Lyon  thus  presented  the 

PRINCIPLES  AMD    DBBIGN   OP  THE   MOUNT  HOLTOKE  VBMALE  SEMIKART. 

Tliis  iDBtitntion  is  established  at  Sonth  Hadley,  Moasachusetts.  It  is  to  be 
principally  devoted  to  the  preparing  of  female  teachers.  At  tlie  same  time,  it 
will  qualify  ladies  for  other  spheres  of  nsefolness.  The  design  is  to  give  a  solid, 
extensive,  and  well-balanced  English  education,  connected  with  that  general  im- 
provement, that  moral  culture,  and  those  enlarged  views  of  duty,  which  will  pre- 
pare  ladies  to  be  educators  of  children  and  youth,  rather  than  to  fit  them  to  be 
mere  teachers,  as  the  term  has  been  technically  applied.  Such  an  education  is 
needed  by  every  female  who  takes  the  charge  of  a  school,  and  sustains  the  re- 
sponsibility of  guiding  the  whole  course  and  of  forming  the  entire  character  of 
tbuse  committed  to  her  care.  And  when  she  has  done  with  the  business  of  teach- 
ing in  a  regular  school,  she  will  not  give  up  her  profession  ;  she  will  still  need  the 
same  well-balanced  education  at  the  head  of  her  own  family  and  in  guiding  her 
own  hoosehold. 

1.  This  institution  professes  to  be  founded  on  the  high  principle  of  enlarged 
Christian  benevolence.  In  its  plans  and  in  its  appeals  it  seeks  no  support  from 
local  or  private  interest  It  is  designed  entirely  for  the  public  good,  and  the  trus- 
tees would  adopt  no  measures  not  in  accordance  with  this  design.  It  is  sacredly 
consecrated  to  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  and  they  would  not  seek  for  human 
approbation  by  any  means  which  will  not  be  well  plensing  in  his  sight. 

2.  The  institution  is  designed  to  be  permanent  The  permanency  of  an  institu- 
tion may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  two  particular! :  first,  its  perpetual  vitality, 
and  second,  its  continual  prosperity  and  usehilneas.  The  first  is  to  be  secured  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  principle  of  perpetual  life  in  our  higher  institutions  for 
voung  men  has  been  so  eflTectually  preserved.  A  fund  is  to  be  committed  to  an 
mdependent,  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees,  known  to  the  churches  as  foithful, 

—  ,  * 

**  The  aid  she  rendered  was  moatlj  ia  the  form  of  a  loan :  Imt  her  right  hand,  prompted  bjr 
her  generous  heart,  often  gave  when  her  left  band  knew  It  not.  I  well  remember  the  vtsii  of 
a  young  nepiiew,  who  spent  a  part  of  a  college  vacation  with  her.  His  tytu  glistened  with 
emotion  as  he  left  her  room,  where  he  had  been  to  take  leave  of  her.  She  had  slipped  into 
his  hand  a  five  dollar  bill,  saying,  *Take  that  lo  help  in  your  college  expenses  the  coming 
term,* 

"  This  offer  of  pecuniary  assistance  was  not  by  any  means  confined  to  her  relatives.  Many 
young  ladies  with  whom  she  became  acquainted  shared  largely  in  tier  sympathies  in  this 
form.  But  of  that  I  need  not  spesk ;  it  was,  as  you  well  know,  her  alwunding  desire,  always, 
In  every  way,  to  do  good  to  others,  and  to  sulMerve  Ihe  cause  of  her  Master." 
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responsible  men ;  not  as  a  proprietary  inTestment,  but  as  a  free  ofiering,  leaving 
them  no  way  for  an  honorable  retreat  from  their  trust,  and  binding  Uiem  with 
solemn  reponsibilities  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  donors,  who  have  committed 
their  sacred  charities  to  their  oonscientious  fidelity.  Give  to  a  literary  institution, 
on  this  principle,  an  amount  of  property  sufficient  to  be  viewed  as  an  objeot  of 
great  importance,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  eitinguish  its  vital  life  by  means 
of  adversity. 

3.  The  institution  b  to  be  entirely  for  an  older  class  of  young  ladies.  The 
general  system  for  family  arrangements,* ibr  social  improvement,  for  the  division 
of  time,  for  organizing  and  regulating  the  school,  and  the  requirements  for  en- 
trance, will  be  adapted  throughout  to  young  ladies  of  adult  age  and  of  mature 
character.  Any  provision  in  an  institution  like  this  for  younger  misses  must  be  a 
public  loss  fer  greater  than  the  individual  good.  Their  exclusion  from  the  institu- 
tion will  produce  a  state  of  society  among  the  members  exceedingly  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  those  whose  great  desire  is  to  be  prepared  to  use  all  their  talents  in 
behalf  of  the  cause  of  education,  and  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom ;  and  it  will 
secure  for  their  improvement  the  entire  labors  of  the  teachers,  without  an  inter- 
ruption from  the  care  and  government  of  pupils  too  immature  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

4.  The  young  ladies  are  to  take  a  part  in  the  domestic  work  of  the  fiimily. 
This  also  is  to  be  on  the  principle  of  equality.  All  are  to  take  a  part,  not  as  a 
servile  labor,  for  which  they  are  to  receive  a  small  weekly  remuneration,  but  as  a 
gratuitous  service  to  the  institution  of  which  they  are  members,  designed  for  its 
improvement  and  elevation.  The  first  object  of  this  arrangement  is,  to  give  to  the 
institution  a  greater  degree  of  independence.  The  arrangements  for  boarding 
all  the  pupils  in  the  establbhment  will  give  to  it  an  independence  with  regard  to 
private  feroilies  in  the  neighborhood,  without  which  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  secure  its  perpetual  prosperity.  The  arrangements  for  the  domestic 
work  will,  in  a  great  measure,  relieve  it  from  another  source  of  depressing  de- 
pendence— a  dependence  on  the  will  of  hired  domestics,  to  which  many  a  femily 
in  New  England  is  subject 

The  other  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  promote  the  health,  the  improve- 
ment, and  the  happiness  of  the  pupils ;  their  health,  by  its  furnishing  them  with 
a  little  daily  exercise  of  the  best  kind ;  their  improvement,  by  its  tendim*  to  pre- 
serve their  interest  in  domestic  pursuits ;  and  their  happiness,  by  its  relieving 
them  from  that  servile  dependence  on  common  domestics,  to  which  young  ladies, 
as  mere  boarders  in  a  large  establishment,  are  often  subject,  to  their  great  incon- 
venience. The  adoption  of  a  feature  like  this,  in  an  institution  which  aims  to  be 
better  endowed  than  any  other  existing  female  seminary  in  the  country,  must  give 
it  an  attitude  of  noble  independence,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  exert  an  elevating 
influence  on  its  members. 

The  subjoined  paragraphs  are  from  a  pamphlet  by  Miss  Lyon, 

issued  in  1839, entitled: — 

TENOBNCIES  OP  THE   raiNCIFLKS   EMBaACBO   AKD   THE  SYSTEM  AOOPTEn   IN  TAE 

MOVNT   HOLTOKE   FEMALE  SEMJNAET. 

1.  ReligiouB  Culture. — ^This  lies  at  the  foundation  of  that  female  character 
which  the  founders  of  this  seminary  have  contemplated.  Endeavors  have  been 
made  to  raise  the  funds,  and  to  lay  the  whole  foundation  on  Christian  principles, 
to  organize  a  school  and  form  a  fiunily  that  from  day  to  day  might  illustrate  the 
precepts  and  spirit  of  the  gospeL  Public  worship,  the  Bible  lesson,  and  other  ap- 
propriate duties  of  the  Sabbath,  a  regular  observance  of  secret  devotion,  suitable  at- 
tention to  reltprions  instruction  and  social  prayer  meetings,  and  the  maintaining  of 
a  consistent  Christian  deportment,  are  considered  the  most  important  objects  of 
regard,  for  both  teachers  and  scholars.  The  friends  of  this  seminary  have  sought 
that  this  might  be  a  spot  where  souls  shall  be  bom  of  Crod,  and  where  much  shall 
bo  done  for  maturing  and  elevating  Christian  character.  * 

2.  Cultivation  of  Benevolence. — ^This  is  implied  in  the  last  particular,  but  it 
needs  special  care  in  a  lady's  education.  While  many  of  the  present  active  gen- 
eration are  fixed  in  their  habits,  and  will  never  rise  above  the  standard  of  benevo- 
icnce  already  adopted,  the  eye  of  hope  rests  with  anxious  solicitude  on  th^  next 
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generation.  Bot  who  sball  take  all  tbe  little  ones,  and  by  precept,  and  still  more 
by  example,  enforce  on  them  the  sentiments  of  benevolence,  and,  aided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  train  them  op  from  their  in&ncy  for  the  servioe  of  tbe  Redeemer  f 
Is  there  not  here  an  appropriate  sphere  for  the  efibrts  of  woman,  through  whose 
molding  bands  all  oar  children  and  youth  most  inevitably  pass  T 

How  important,  then,  is  it  that  the  education  of  a  female  should  be  conducted 
on  strictly  benevolent  principles !  and  how  important  that  this  spirit  should  be  the 
presiding  genius  in  every  female  school !  Should  it  not  be  so  inoorporated  with 
its  nature,  and  so  wrought  into  its  very  ezistenoe,  that  it  can  not  prosper  without 
it  ?  Such  a  school  the  friends  of  this  seminary  have  sought  to  furnish.  They 
would  have  the  spirit  of  benevolence  manifest  in  all  its  principles,  and  in  the  mau> 
ner  of  conferring  its  privileges,  in  the  mutual  duties  it  requires  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  in  the  chiima  it  makes  on  them  to  devote  their  future  lives  to  doing 
good. 

3.  IntelUetual  Culiure.^^TbM  trait  of  character  is  of  inestimable  value  to  a 
lady  who  desires  to  be  useful.  A  thorough  and  well-balanced  inteUectaal 
education  will  be  to  her  a  valuable  aoxiliary  in  every  department  of  duty. 

This  seminary  has  peculiar  advantages  for  gaining  a  high  intellectual  standard. 
The  age  required  for  admission  will  secure  to  the  pupils,  as  a  whole,  greater 
mental  power,  and  the  attainments  required  for  admission  will  secure  to  the  insti- 
tntion  a  higher  standard  of  scholarship. 

4.  Physical  Culture, — ^The  value  of  health  to  a  lady  is  inestimable.  Her  ap- 
propriate duties  are  so  numerous  and  varied,  and  so  constant  in  their  demands, 
and  so  imperious  in  the  moment  of  their  calls,  as  will  render  this  treasure  to  her 
above  price.  How  difficult  is  it  for  her  to  perform  all  her  duties  faithfully  and 
suocessfully,  unless  she  possesses  at  all  times  a  ealm  mind,  and  even  temper,  a 
cheerful  heart,  and  a  happy  face !  But  a  feeble  system  and  a  nervous  frame  are 
often  the  direct  autai^onists  of  these  indispensable  traits  in  a  lady's  character.  A 
gentleman  may  possibly  live  and  do  some  good  without  much  health :  hot  what  can 
a  lady  do,  unless  she  takes  the  attitude  of  an  invalid,  and  seeks  to  do  good  princi- 
pally by  patience  and  submission  ?  If  a  gentleman  can  not  do  his  work  in  one 
hour,  he  may  perhaps  do  it  in  another ;  but  a  lady*8  duties  often  allow  of  no  com- 
promise in  hours.  If  a  gentleman  is  annoyed  and  vexed  with  the  nervousnem  of 
his  feeble  frame,  he  may  perhaps  use  it  to  some  advantage,  as  he  attempts  to  more 
the  world  by  his  pen,  or  by  his  voice.  But  a  lady  can  not  make  such  a  use  of 
tliis  infirmjly  in  her  influence  over  her  children  and  fiimily — an  influence  which 
inust  be  at  all  times  under  the  control  of  gentleness  and  equanimity.  Much  has 
been  said  on  this  subject,  bat  enough  has  not  been  dont^  in  our  systems  of  educa- 
tion, to  promote  the  health  of  young  ladies.  This  is  an  object  of  special  regard 
in  this  seminary. 

The  time  is  all  regularly  and  systematically  divided.  The  hoars  for  rising  and 
retiring  are  early.  The  food  is  plain  and  simple,  but  well  prepared,  and  from  the 
best  materials.  No  article  of  second  quality  of  the  kind  is  ever  purchased  for  tlia 
family,  and  no  standard  of  cooking  is  allowed  but  that  of  doing  every  thing  as  well 
as  U  can  be  done.  The  day  is  so  divided  that  the  lessons  can  be  well  learned, 
and  ample  time  allowed  for  sleep ;  the  hour  for  exercise  in  the  domestic  depart- 
ment can  be  secured  without  interruption,  and  a  half  hour  in  the  morning  and 
evening  for  secret  devotion,  also  half  an  hour  for  vocal  music,  and  twenty  minutes 
for  calisthenics.  Besides,  there  are  the  leisure  hours,  in  which  much  is  done  of 
sewing,  knitting,  and  ornamental  needlework ;  and  much  is  enjoyed  in  social  in- 
tercourse, in  walkinfr,  and  in  botanical  excursions.  This  institution  presupposes  a 
good  degree  of  health  and  correct  habits.  But  little  can  be  done  in  this  semin- 
ary, or  any  other,  for  those  whose  constitution  is  already  impaired,  or  whose  phys- 
ical habits,  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  are  particnlarly  defective.  This  institution 
professes  to  make  no  remarkable  physical  renovations.  But  it  is  believed  that  a 
young  lady  who  is  fitted  for  the  system,  and  who  can  voluntarily  and  cheerfully 
adopt  it  as  her  own,  will  find  this  place  fiivorable  for  preserving  unimpaired  the 
health  8he4)rings  with  her,  and  for  promoting  and  establishing  the  good  physical 
habits  already  acquired. 

5.  Social  and  domestic  Character. — ^The  excellence  of  the  female  character 
in  this  respect  consists  principally  in  a  preparatioii  to  be  happy  herself  in  her 
social  tnd  domestic  relations,  and  to  make  all  others  happy  around  her.    All  her 
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duties,  of  whatever  kind,  are  in  an  important  sense  social  and  domestic.  They 
are  retired  and  private,  and  not  public,  Itice  those  of  the  other  sex.  Whatever 
she  does  beyond  her  own  family  should  be  but  another  application  and  illustration 
of  social  and  domestic  excellence.  She  may  occupy  the  place  of  an  important 
teacher,  but  her  most  vigorous  labors  should  be  modest  and  unobtrusive.  She 
may  go  on  a  foreign  mission,  but  she  will  there  find  a  retired  spot,  where,  away 
from  the  public  gaze,  she  may  wear  out  or  lay  down  a  valuable  life.  She  may 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Sabbath  school,  or  be  an  angel  of  mercy  to  the  poor 
and  afflicted  ;  she  may  seek  in  various  ways  to  increase  the  spirit  of  benevolence 
and  the  zeal  for  the  cause  of  missions  \  and  she  may  labor  fur  the  salvation  of 
souls ;  but  her  work  is  to  be  done  by  the  whisper  of  her  still  and  gentle  voice,  by 
the  silent  step  of  her  unwearied  feet,  and  by  the  power  of  her  uniform  and  con- 
sistent example. 

The  following  elements  should  be  embraced  in  the  social  and  domestic  character 
of  a  lady : — 

(a.)  Economy. — ^Economy  consists  in  providing  well  at  little  comparative  ex- 
pense. It  necessarily  implies  good  judgment  and  good  taste.  It  can  be  equally 
manifested  in  the  tasteful  decorations  of  a  palace  and  in  the  simple  comforts  of  a 
cottage.  Suppose  all  ladies  possessed  this  in  a  high  degree,  how  much  more 
would  be  found  in  families  of  comfort  and  convenience,  of  taste  and  refinement, 
of  education  and  improvement,  of  charity  and  good  works ! 

This  institution,  it  is  well  known,  is  distinguished  for  its  economical  features. 
Economy,  however,  is  not  adopted  principally  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  means  of 
education,  as  a  mode  of  producing  favorable  effects  on  character,  and  of  preparing 
young  ladies  for  the  duties  of  life.  The  great  object  is  to  make  the  school  really 
better.  An  economical  character  is  to  be  formed  by  precept,  by  practice,  and  by 
example.  Example  has  great  effect,  not  only  in  furnishing  a  model  for  imitation, 
but  also  in  proving  that  economy  is  practicable,  which  is  one  of  die  most  essential 
requisites  for  success.  Let  a  young  lady  spend  two  or  three  years,  on  intimate 
terms,  in  a  family  distinguished  for  a  judicious  and  consistent  illustration  of  this 
principle,  and  the  effects  can  not  be  lost. 

(b.)  A  suitable  Feeling  of  Independence, — ^Thero  are  two  kinds  of  depend- 
ence, very  unlike  in  their  nature,  but  both  inconsistent  with  the  highest  degree  of 
domestic  bliss.  To  one  of  these,  ladies  in  cities  and  large  towns  are  more  pai-ticu- 
larly  subject ;  but  it  is  an  evil  from  which  ladies  in  the  country  are  not  wholly 
exempt.  It  is  a  feeling  of  dependence  on  the  will  of  servants.  Every  lady  should 
be  so  educated,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  that  she  will  feel  able  to  take  care  of  her- 
self, and,  if  need  be,  of  a  family,  whatever  may  be  her  situation  in  life,  and  what- 
ever her  station  in  society.  Otherwise,  if  she  remains  in  these  United  States,  she 
may  be  rendered  unhappy  by  constantly  feeling  that  her  daily  comforts  are  at  the 
control  of  her  servants,  who  In  such  cases  are  often  unfaithful,  unreasonable,  and 
dissatisfied.  The  withering  effects  of  family  perplexities  on  the  social  character  is 
well  known  to  every  observer  of  domestic  life.  On  the  other  hand,  how  much 
happiness  often  results  from  a  suitable  feeling  of  independence.  A  lady  in  one  of 
our  large  cities,  who  is  distinguished  for  having  faithful  servants,  considers  the 
secret  as  lying  in  her  feeling  of  independence.  If  one,  in  a  fit  of  caprice,  proposes 
leaving  her,  she  has  only  to  say,  **  You  may  go  to-day.  If  need  be,  I  can  take 
care  <^  my  own  family  until  your  place  is  supplied.'* 

Against  this  kind  of  dependence  this  institution  seeks  to  exert  its  decided  influ- 
ence. The  whole  aspect  of  the  family,  ftnd  all  the  plans  of  the  school,  arc  suited 
to  cultivate  habits  entirely  the  reverse.  In  the  domestic  independence  of  the 
household  all  have  an  interest.  The  daily  hour  for  these  duties  returns  to  each  at 
the  appointed  time,  and  no  one  inquires  whether  it  can  be  omitted  or  transferred 
to  another.  No  one  receives  any  pecuniary  reward  for  her  services,  and  no  one 
seeks  with  her  money  to  deprive  herself  of  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  the  free- 
dom, simplicity,  and  independence  of  her  home. 

There  is  another  kind  of  independence  entirely  different  in  its  nature,  but 
equally  esBential  to  a  high  degree  of  domestic  happiness.  This  is  the  result  of 
economy  already  considered.  It  is  the  power  of  bringing  personal  and  family 
expenses  fairly  and  easily  within  the  means  enjoyed.  The  whole  system  adopted 
in  this  seminary  is  designed  to  give  a  living  illustration  of  the  principle  by  which 
this  power  is  to  be  gained.    This  ability  will  be  of  immense  value  in  active  life. 
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It  will  prepare  one  to  Bostain  the  reverses  of  fortune  with  sabmiasion,  or  to  meet 
the  claims  of  boflpitalitv  and  charity  with  promptnefis.  This  kind  of  independ- 
ence might  be  to  .the  great  cause  of  benevolence  like  an  overflowing  fountain, 
whose  streams  win  never  £eu1. 

(c.)  Skill  and  Expedition  in  household  Duties. — ^Let  a  young  lady  despise 
this  branch  of  the  duties  of  woman,  and  she  despises  the  appointments  of  the 
Author  of  her  existence.  The  laws  of  God,  made  known  by  nature  and  by 
providence,  and  also  by  the  Bible,  enjoin  these  duties  on  the  sex,  and  she  can  not 
violate  them  with  impunity.  Let  her  have  occasion  to  preside  at  the  head  of  her 
own  family  and  table,  and  she  may  despair  of  enjoying  herself,  or  of  giving  to 
others  the  highest  degree  of  domestic  happiness.  Does  she  seek  to  do  good  by 
teaching?  The  time,  we  hope,  is  not  fiir  distant,  when  no  mother  will  commit 
her  daughters  to  tho  influence  of  such  a  teacher.  Does  she  seek  to  do  good  in 
the  Sabbath  school  ?  How  can  she  enforce  all  the  duties  to  God  and  man  in  their 
due  proportion  while  she  contemns  one  of  the  most  obvious  laws  of  her  nature  ? 
Would  she  endeavor  to  show  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  hojw  to  And  the  comforts 
of  life  ?  How  can  she  teach  what  she  has  never  learned  ?  Does  she  become  tho 
wife  of  a  missionary  7  Uow  does  her  heart  sink  within  her,  as  her  desponding 
husband  strives  in  vain  to  avoid  the  evils  resulting  from  her  inefficiency ! 

This  institution  is  not  designed  to  conduct  this  branch  of  a  young  lady's  educa- 
tion. It  would  not  take  this  privilege  from  the  mother.  But  it  does  seek  to  pre- 
serve the  good  habits  already  acquired,  and  to  make  a  favorable  impression  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  system,  promptness,  and  fidelity  in  this  branch  of  the  duties 
of  woman. 

(d.)  An  obliging  Disposition. — ^This  »  of  special  importance  in  forming  a 
lovely,  social,  and  domestic  character.  Young  ladies  at  school,  with  all  the  con- 
veniences and  comforts  which  they  should  have,  and  with  all  the  benefits  of  sp- 
tem  which  they  should  enjoy,  can  have  but  little  opportunity  for  self-denial.  This 
little  should  be  used  to  the  best  advantage.  To  bring  every  such  opportunity  to 
bear  on  the  character  has  been  a  leading  object  in  all  the  plans  of  this  institution, 
iu  the  organization  of  the  school,  and  especially  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
family.  As  the  domestic  work  is  done  entirely  by  the  young  ladies,  the  varied 
and  mutual  duties  of  the  day  furnish  many  little  opportunities  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  a  generous,  obliging,  and  self-denying  spirit,  tlie  influence  of  which,  we 
trust,  will  be  felt  through  life.  "  He  that  is  faithful  in  the  least  is  faithful  also  hi 
much,"  is  a  motto  for  the  daily  guidance  of  this  household. 

(e.)  A  Spirit  of  Gratitude  and  a  Sense  of  Obligation. — Domestic  life  is 
little  else  but  a  continued  scene  of  conferring  and  receiving  favors.  How  much 
of  happiness  depends  on  their  being  conferred  with  tlie  manifest  evidence  of  a 
willing  heart,  and  on  their  being  received  with  suitable  tokens  of  gratitude ! 
These  two  lovely  traits  go  hand  in  hand,  not  often  to  be  separated.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  character  that  can  be  grateful,  is  an  object  of  special  importance  in  a 
]ady*s  education.  Parents  should  seek  to  give  to  their  daughters  privileges,  and 
especially  the  means  of  education,  in  a  manner  suited  to  lead  them  to  realize  that 
they  are  favors  for  which  gratitude  is  due. 

To  a  spirit  of  ingratitude  the  genius  of  this  institution  is  specially  opposed.  On 
entering  this  seminary,  young  ladies  can  scarcely  avoid  feeling  that  they  are 
sharing  the  fruits  of  benevolent  eflbrts,  that  they  are  enjoying  privileges  which 
they  can  not  purchase,  that  they  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  founders  which 
gold  and  silver  can  never  cancel,  and  which  can  be  met  only  by  a  useful  Chris- 
tian life. 

These  ore  some  of  the  influences  which  this  institution  has  a  tendency  to  exert 
on  its  members. 

The  principles  of  the  system  carried  out  and  extended  would  also  have  a  favor- 
able influence  on  the  cause  of  education. 

1.  In  furnishing  a  Supply  of  female  Teachers. — ^Teaching  is  really  the 
busiuei»  of  almost  every  useful  woman.  If  tliere  are  any  to  whom  this  does  not 
apply,  they  may  be  considered  as  exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  Of  course,  no 
female  is  well  educated  who  lias  not  all  the  acquisitions  necessary  for  a  good 
teacher.  The  most  essential  qualifications  are  thorough  mental  culture,  a  well- 
balanced  character,  a  benevolent  heart,  an  ability  to  communicate  knowledge  and 
apply  it  to  practice,  an  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  and  the  power  of  con- 
trolling the  minds  of  others. 
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fiat  it  18  not  enough  that  a  great  nnmber  of  ladies  are  well  educated.  They 
must  also  have  benevolence  enough  to  engage  in  teaching,  when  other  duties  will 
allow  and  when  their  labors  are  needed.  Female  teachers  should  not  expect  to 
be  fully  compensated  for  their  services,  unless  it  be  by  kindness  and  gratitude. 

There  are  many  other  chords  in  female  hearts  which  will  vibrate  much  more 
tenderly  and  powerfully  than  this.  There  is  a  large  and  increasing  number  of 
educated  ladies,  who  will  make  the  best  of  teachers,  but  who  can  be  allured  much 
more  by  respectful  attention,  by  kindness  and  gratitude,  by  suitable  school-rooms 
and  apparatus,  and  other  facilities  for  rendering  their  labors  pleasant  and  successful, 
than  they  can  by  the  prospect  of  a  pecuniary  reward. 

The  spirit  of  this  seminary  is  suited  not  only  to  increase  the  number  of  educa- 
ted ladies,  but  to  enforce  on  them  the  obligation  to  use  their  talents  for  the  good 
of  others,  especially  in  teaching.  It  is  hoped  it  may  also  lead  them  to  be 
more  willing  to  take  any  school  and  in  any  place  where  their  services  are  most 
needed. 

2.  In  promoting  the  Prosperity  of  Common  Schools. — Whoever  will  devise 
means  by  which  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar  shall  re- 
ceive as  thorough  attention  in  common  schools  as  they  deserve,  and  whoever  will 
throw  inducements  before  the  older  female  scholars  to  remain  in  them  longer  and 
attend  thoroughly  to  these  branches,  as  an  example  to  others,  will  do  much  to 
elevate  their  standard.     Such  an  influence  this  seminary  seeks  to  exert. 

3.  In  counteracting  certain  errors  which  have  prevailed  to  some  extent  in 
female  education. 

First  Error.  Tasking  the  Mind  too  early  with  severe  mental  Discipline. — 
The  evils  of  this  course  are  beginning  to  be  felt  by  careful  observers  of  the  human 
mind  and  of  human  character.  When  the  effort  is  attended  with  the  greatest 
success,  there  is  generally  the  greatest  injury.  The  most  discouraging  field 
which  any  teacher  was  ever  called  to  cultivate  is  the  mind  of  a  young  lady  who 
has  been  studying  nil  her  days,  and  has  gone  over  most  of  the  natural  and  moral 
sciences  without  any  valuable  improvement,  until  she  is  tired  of  school,  tired  of 
books,  and  tired  almost  of  life.  As  this  institution  proposes  to  conduct  young 
-  ladies  through  a  regular  intellectual  course,  after  the  age  of  sixteen,  its  influence 
will  be  against  this  error. 

Second  Error.  Deferring  some  Parts  of  Education  till  too  late  a  Period.— r 
Among  the  things  neglected  till  too  late  a  period  are  the  manners,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  voice,  including  singing,  pronunciation,  and  all  the  characteristics  of 
good  reading,  gaining  skill  and  expedition  in  the  common  necessary  mechanical 
operations,  such  as  sewing,  knitting,  writing,  and  drawing,  and  acquiring,  by  daily 
practice,  a  knowledge  and  a  love  of  domestic  pursuits.  To  these  might  be  added 
some  things  which  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  memor}*,  such  as  spelling,  and 
others  which  are  suited  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  literary  taste,  such  as  a  judicious 
course  of  reading,  practice  in  composition,  &c.  Those  who  are  to  attend  to  in- 
strumental music,  the  ornamental  branches,  and  the  pronunciation  of  foreign 
languages,  must  commence  early. 

Third  Error.  Placing  Daughters  too  young  in  a  Boarding-school  or  large 
Seminary. — A  common  boarding-school  is  not  a  suitable  place  for  a  little  girl. 
She  needs  the  home  of  her  childhood,  or  one  like  it.  Direct  individual  attention, 
such  as  can  be  given  by  no  one  who  has  the  care  of  many,  is  the  necessary  means 
of  forming  her  character,  of  cultivating  her  manners,  of  developing  her  affections, 
and  of  nurturing  all  that  is  lovely  and  of  good  report.  She  wantB  the  uninter- 
rupted sympathies  of  a  mother*s  heart.  She  needs  a  constant  and  gentle  hand, 
leading  her  singly  along  in  the  path  of  safety  and  improvement.  Perhaps  the 
evils  of  a  boarding-house  are  most  unfavorable  on  her  character  just  as  she  is  en- 
tering her  teens.  Who  can  guide  this  self-safHcient  age  but  the  mother,  who  has 
gained  a  permanent  place  in  her  affections  and  a  decided  influence  over  her  life  ? 
Who  but  the  mother,  who  first  taught  her  to  obey,  can  lay  on  her  the  necessary 
restrictions  without  exposing  her  to  form  the  unlovely  trait  of  character  gained 
by  complaining  of  those  whom  she  should  love  and  respect,  and  who  deserve  her 
gratitude  ? 

4.  In  giving  just  Views  of  the  Advantages  of  large  female  Seminaries.^ 
Such  institutions  furnish  peculiar  privileges,  which  can  not  be  secured  by  smaller 
schools ;  but  in  most  cases  they  have  not  been  able  to  produce  their  legitimate  re- 
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suits.  Tliey  haye  often  snfFered  for  the  want  of  acoommodatipns  and  other  (actli- 
ties  for  successful  operation,  from  their  temporary  and  unsettled  existence,  from 
their  want  of  system,  and  sometimes  from  too  public  a  location,  and  too  public  an 
aspect  in  their  features.  Their  efforts  also  to  accommodate  all  ages  and  all  classes 
often  prevent  their  having  any  fixed  or  determinate  character.  This  institution 
seeks  to  avoid  all  these  evils,  and  to  develop  the  real  advantages  of  a  large 
seminary. 

In  order  that  a  lady  may  liave  the  most  thorough  education,  she  should  spend 
a  number  of  yeara  in  close  intellectual  application,  after  her  mental  powers  have 
acquired  sufficient  strength,  and  her  physical  system  sufficient  maturity,  and  after 
she  has  all  the  necessary  preparation.  This  must  be  during  the  best  part  of  her 
life,  when  every  year  is  worUi  more  than  can  be  estimated  in  gold  and  silver. 
Facilities  for  success  should  be  given  her,  which  will  be  an  ample  reward  for  the 
sacrifice  of  so  much  time.  Whoever  has  undertaken  to  organize  a  school  has  had 
abundant  evidence  that  all  these  points  can  not  be  gained  where  the  number  a  not 
large.  This  seminary  is  able  now  to  secure  all  these  advantages  in  some  degree, 
but  not  so  perfectly  as  it  will,  when  the  two  hundred  can  be  received. 

The  influence  of  a  large  seminary  on  the  social  character  is  also  important 
The  very  discipline  necessary  to  preserve  little  girls  from  exposure  to  injury, 
and  to  cultivate  the  principles  of  virtue  and  loveliness,  is  attended  with  some 
necessary  evils  which  will  need  a  pruning  hand  at  a  maturer  age.  Not 
the  leost  prominent  of  these  is  a  narrowness  of  soul,  giving  her  limited  views  of 
others. 

The  spirit  of  monopolizing  privileges  is  to  some  extent  tlio  effect  of  giving  to  a 
little  girl  all  that  individual  care  and  affectionate  attention  which  her  cultivation 
demands.  A  large  seminary,  and  more  especially  a  large  family,  have  a  tendency 
to  remove  this.  The  young  lady  needs  to  feel  herself  a  member  of  a  large  com* 
munity,  where  the  interests  of  others  are  to  be  sought  equally  with  her  own. 
She  needs  to  learn  by  practice,  as  well  as  by  principle,  that  individual  accommoda- 
tions and  private  interests  are  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  public  good ;  and  she  needs 
to  know  from  experience  that  those  who  make  such  a  sacrifice  will  receive  an 
ample  reward  in  the  improvement  of  the  community  among  whom  they  are  to 
dwell. 

5.  In  giving  the  Claims  pf  large  female  Seminaries  an  acknowledged  Place 
among  the  other  Objects  of  public  Beneficence, — The  claims  of  those  for  the 
other  sex  were  admitted  two  hundred  years  ago ;  and  tlie  colleges,  acjidemies, 
and  theological  seminaries,  all  over  the  land,  diow  that  the  wise  and  the  good 
have  not  been  weary  in  well  doing.  How  ridiculous  would  be  the  attempt  to 
found  colleges  in  the  manner  that  some  female  seminaries  have  been  founded  I 
Suppose  a  gentleman,  having  a  large  family  depending  on  him  for  support,  finds 
his  health  not  sufiicient  for  the  duties  of  his  profession.  Casting  his  eye  around, 
he  looks  on  the  office  of  ^  president  of  a  college  as  affording  more  ample  means, 
and  a  more  pleasant  and  respectable  atuation  for  his  family,  than  any  other  he 
can  command.  But  a  new  college  must  be  founded  to  furnish  him  the  place. 
He  selects  a  large  village  in  New  England,  or  at  the  west,  or  at  the  south,  as  may 
best  favor  the  accomplishment  of  his  object,  and  where  he  can  fiud  buildings 
which  he  can  buy  or  rent  on  some  conditions,  though  they  may  be  far  from  being 
adapted  to  such  an  end.  He  purchases  his  apparatus,  or  has  none,  and  procures 
professors  on  his  own  responsibility.  Tlins  prepared,  he  commences,  making  his 
chxu'ge  to  the  students  such  as  will  meet  the  rent  of  buildings,  furniture,  and  ap- 
paratus, and  the  salaries  of  his  professors,  besides  furnishing  a  handsome  support 
to  his  own  family.  What  could  such  a  college  do  to  encourage  thorough  and  sys- 
tematio  education  in  our  country  ?  But  this  is  scarcely  a  caricature  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  some  female  seminaries  have  been  founded. 

We  can  not  hope  for  a  state  of  things  essentially  better  till  the  principle  is  ad- 
mitted that  female  seminaries,  designed  for  the  public  benefit,  must  be  founded 
by  the  hand  of  public  benevolence,  and  be  subject  to  the  rules  enjoined  by  such 
benevolence.  Let  this  principle  be  ftiUy  admitted,  and  let  it  have  sufficient  time 
to  produce  its  natural  effects,  and  it  will  be  productive  of  more  important  results 
than  can  be  easily  estimated.  Then  our  large  seminaries  may  be  permanent, 
with  all  the  mutual  responsibility  and  cooperation  which  the  principle  of  per- 
manency produces. 
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The  original  requisites  for  admission,  and  the  studies  of  the  several 
classes  as  first  arranged,  are  contained  in  the  following  statement  from 
the  second  annual  catalogue. 

TKMMS  OP  ADMmiON. 

The  Btndies  requisite  for  admission  are  an  acquaintanoe  with  the  general  princi- 
ples of  English  grammar,  a  good  knowledge  of  modern  geography,  Goodrich's 
History  of  the  United  States,  Watts  on  the  Mind,  Colburn's  First  Lessons,  and 
the  whole  of  Adams'  New  Arithmetic. 

None  are  received  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  Except  in  extraordinary  cases, 
no  candidate  will  be  accepted  expecting  to  enter  after  the  year  commences,  or  to 
leave  till  its  close. 

STUDIES  OF  THE   JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Ancient  Geography ;  Ancient  and  Modern  History — Worcester's  Elements', 
Goldsmith's  Greece,  Rome,  and  England,  and  Grimshnw's  France ;  Day's  Algebra 
begun ;  Sullivan's  Political  Class  Book ;  Lee's  Physiology ;  Outline  of  Botany  ; 
Outline  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  Smellie's  Philosophy  of  Natural  History ; 
English  Grammar — Murray's  Grammar  and  Exercises,  Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

STUDIES  OF  THE  MIDDLE   CLASS. 

Day's  Algebra  finished ;  Playfair's  Euclid  begun  ;  Abercrombie  on  the  Intel- 
lectual Powers ;  Marsh's  Ecclesiastical  History ;  Beck's  Botany  begun ;  Beck's 
Chemistry ;  Wilkins's  Astronomy ;  Newman's  Rhetoric ;  Geology ;  Alexander's 
Evidences  of  Christianity  ;  English  Grammar  continued — Young's  Night 
Thoughts. 

STUDIES  OF  TBB  SENIOR   CLASS. 

Playfair's  Euclid  Bnished ;  Olmsted's  Natural  Philosophy :  Beck's  Botany  con- 
tinued ;  Paley's  Natural  Theology ;  Whately's  Logic  ;  Whately's  Rhetoric ;  In- 
tellectual Philosophy ;  Wayland's  Moral  Philosophy  j  Wayland's  Political 
Economy ;  Butler's  Analogy  ;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  composition,  reading,  and  calisthenics  through 
the  whole  course.  The  Bible  lesson  is  recited  on  the  Sabbath  and  reviewed  dur- 
ing the  week.  Regular  instruction  is  given  in  vocal  music,  and  in  linear  and  per- 
spective drawing.  Those  who  have  attended  to  instrumental  music  can  have  the 
use  of  a  Piano  a  few  hours  in  a  week. 

There  has  been  a  general  advance  in  requirements  with  a  judicious 
modification  of  studies  and  diminution  of  their  number,  the  latest  ex- 
position of  which,  is  copied  from  the  catalogue  for  1850-60. 

ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Seminary,  are  examined  in  English  Grammar, 
and  Green's  Analysis  of  the  English  Language,  Modern  Geography,  History  of 
the  United  States,  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  Algebra  through  Simple 
Equations,  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar,  Andrews'  Latin  Reader, 
and  Cornelius  Ncpos,  or  Sallust,  Cutter's  Physiology,  and  Watts  on  the  Mind. 

COVRSE  OF  8TUDT. 

Junior  Year. — Virgil ;  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition ;  General  History ; 
Mitchell's  Ancient  Geography ;  Robinson's  Algebra  \  Playfair's  Euclid  ;  Wood's 
Botany  ;  Ecclesiastical  llistory. 

Middle  Year. — Cicero;  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition;  Stockhardt's 
Chemistry ;  Olmsted's  Natural  Philosophy  ;  Olmsted's  Astronomy  ;  Alexander's 
Evidences  of  Christianity ;  Day's  Trigonometry ;  Paley's  Natural  Theology ; 
Rhetoric. 

Senior   Year. — Cicero ;    Arnold's    Latin    Prose  Composition  ;    Hitchcock's 
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G«ology ;   Haven's  Mental  Philosophy ;   Wayland's  Moral  Science ;  Bntler's 
Analogy  ;  History  of  Literature. 

AU  the  members  of  the  school  attend  regularly  to  composition,  reading,  and 
calistheuics.  Instruction  is  given  in  vocal  music,  in  penmanship,  in  linear  and 
perspective  drawing,  and  in  French.  Those  who  have  attended  to  instrumental 
music  can  have  the  use  of  a  Piano  a  few  hours  each  week. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  those  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies  at  the 
Seminary  beyond  the  prescribed  course. 

*  *  Young  ladies  who  aim  at  a  superior  and  extensive  education,  roust  par- 
sue  the  study  of  the  languages,  and  of  the  ornamenttil  branches,  before  admission 
to  the  Seminary,  or  spend  two  years  in  each  of  the  first  two  classes  to  secure  the 
necessary  time,  or  suspend  their  regular  studies,  and  stay  out  a  year  or  two  to 
pursue  them. 

Reqvired  Age. — None  are  admitted  to  the  Seminary  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  it  is  better  that  they  should  not  enter  under  seventeen  or  eighteen. 

The  results  from  founding  the  seminary  we  are  able  to  set  forth  but 
very  imperfectly. 

1.  As  the  charges  for  tuition  and  board,  exclusive  of  fuel  and  lights, 
were  but  $60  a  year  for  many  years,  and  are  now  only  $80,  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  extended  education  were  brought  within  the  means 
of  an  increased  number. 

2.  There  have  been  gathered  from  year  to  year  in  one  place  a 
large*  number,  almost  exclusively  of  those  whose  reciprocal  influence 
was  salutary,  and  who  could  be  led  to  engage  most  resolutely  and 
perseveringly  in  the  work  of  improving  their  character,  and  disci- 
plining and  storing  their  minds.  The  average  yearly  attendance,  as 
shown  by  the  two  decennial  catalogues  published  by  the  Memorandum 
Society,  has  been  210 ;  the  average  number  in  the  senior,  middle, 
and  junior  classes,  respectively,  85,  57, 118 ;  the  total  number  in  these 
classes  for  twenty  years  was  respectively,  698,  1,137,  2,355 ;  and,  on 
the  supposition  that  no  names  are  repeated  in  successive  junior  classes, 
and  that  one  half  of  the  names  found  in  the  middle  and  senior 
classes,  occur  for  the  first  time  in  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes, 
the  total  number  of  diflferent  pupils  for  twenty  years  was  3,273. 

As  items  of  interest  we  add  that  the  smallest  senior,  middle,  and  junior 
classes,  were  those  of  1837-38, 1840-41,  and  1838-39,  respectively ; 
and  they  severally  numbered  4,  27,  and  60  members ;  the  largest 
senior,  middle,  and  junior  classes  were  those  of  1850-51,  1856-57, 
and  1853-54;  and  they  severally  numbered  60,  98,  180.  The 
smallest  annual  attendance  was  that  of  1838-39,  when  the  total  num- 
ber of  pupils  was  103  ;  the  largest  annual  attendance  was  that  of 
1856-57,  and  was  296. 

3.  The  mental  discipline  and  culture  gained  by  most  of  those 
gathered  at  this  seminary  has  been  highly  valuable.  The  thorough- 
ness of  investigation  of  subjects  (for  thoroughness  is  only  a  relative 
term,)  has  been  decidedly  creditable  to   both  teachers  and  pupils. 
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And  still  we  would  not  assert  that  the  standard  of  excellence  attained 
has  not  often  been  over-estimated.  The  prominent  lack  yet  to  be  sup- 
plied at  Mt  Holjoke  is  the  endowment  of  three  or  four  professorships 
on  a  scale  to  employ  gentlemen  of  profound  scholarship  to  give  in- 
struction in  part,  and  thus  to  bring  the  pupils  in  contact  with  minds 
of  such  grasp  and  culture,  that  their  aims  would  be  greatly  elevated, 
whilst  humility  could  not  fail  to  be  implanted  in  every  sensible  soul. 
No  modification  of  the  government  of  the  institution  is  here  sug- 
gested, no  interference  with  existing  influences,  but  only  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  recitation  room  as  well  as  to  the  lecture  room  of  an  addi- 
tional power. 

4.  Mount  Holyoke  has  been  preeminently  a  seminary  for  educating 
teachers.  Of  the  1,060  members  of  the  Memorandum  Society  in 
1857,  and  not  then  pupils,  724,  or  nearly  seven-tenths,  had  been  em- 
ployed in  teaching.  If  one  half  of  the  other  members  of  the  semin- 
ary  for  the  first  twenty  years  have  been  engaged  in  the  same  work, 
the  total  number  becomes  1,840.  The  grade  of  service  performed 
ranges  from  instruction  in  the  primary  school  to  the  charge  of 
prominent  seminaries.  The  field  of  labor  is  not  only  spread  ov^  our 
own  country,  but  extends  to  every  clime,  and  to  the  islands  of  the 
sea.  The  sketch  already  given  of  the  toils  of  an  earlier  pupil,  with 
a  few  variations,  would  serve  for  those  of  many  a  later  one.  And 
Mount  Holyoke  was  so  wisely  founded,  that  under  other  direction 
than  that  of  Miss  Lyon,  it  is  constantly  working  out  the  same  results. 

5.  Among  the  direct  results  of  Miss  Lyon's  labors,  must  be  num- 
bered the  Western  Female  Seminary,  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  the  Lake 
Erie  Female  Seminary,  Painesvillc,  Ohio,  both  organized  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  and  both  conducted  by  its 
graduates. 

6.  At  Mount  Holyoke  the  missionary  spirit  has  been  carefully  and 
successfully  cultivated.  Meetings  have  been  held  once  or  twice  a 
month  with  this  object  specially  in  view.  In  1850,  not  less  than 
forty  members  of  the  seminary  had  gone  forth  to  the  foreign  field. 
To  this  object  there  has  been  given  annually  from  six  hundred  to  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  this,  by  teachers  whose  salaries  were  from  one 
hundred  twenty-five  to  two  hundred  dollars,  and  by  pupils,  many  of 
whom  were  from  families  of  small  pecuniary  means.  Besides  the 
generous  sums  which  Miss  Lyon  was  constantly  giving,  she  left  to  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  from  $2,000  to  82,500,  mostly 
in  reversion,  and  the  result  of  earlier  earnings  which  she  had  loaned 
for  life  to  relatives  in  need.  It  may  be  added  that  of  the  1,042  mem- 
bers of  the  Memorandum  Society  who  had  ceased  to  be  connected 
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-with  the  Seminary  before  1857,  more  than  one  handred  and  sixty  had 
become  the  wives  of  clergymen,  thus  entering  a  field  of  usefulness, 
where  a  missionary  spirit  is  not  the  least  among  the  requisite 
qualifications. 

7.  To  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  pupils,  Mount  Holyoke  has 
been  a  place  where  new  aims  and  new  purposes  have  been  entertained, 
or  new  impulses  received,  and  where  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  have 
been  consecrated  to  life's  great  end.  This  has  been  the  legitimate 
result  of  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  school,  the  umfarm 
arid  systematic  Jidtlity  of  the  teachers.  They  have  given  religion  the 
first  place  in  their  teachings,  and  felt  more  solicitous  about  the  spirit- 
ual than  the  literary  welfare  of  their  pupils.  But  in  the  last  respect, 
there  was  no  lack  of  care  and  diligence  on  the  part  of  instructors  and 
pupils.     Says  Dr.  Hitchcock : — 

^  A  person  might  live  for  weeks  in  the  Seminary,  during  one  of 
these  revivals  [of  which  there  were  no  less  than  eleven  whibt  Miss 
Lyon  was  principal,  and  several  so  universal  that  no  more  than  six  or 
eight  remained  without  hope  in  Christ,]  and  yet  see  nothing  unusual, 
save  a  deep  solemnity  and  tenderness  during  religious  exercises. 
Those  exercises  would  not  be  much  multiplied,  nor  would  the  literary 
exercises  be  suspended  or  diminished,  unless  in  individual  cases  of 
deep  seriousness.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  would  seem  to  be  deeply 
engrossed  in  their  studies,  as  they  were  during  the  hours  appropriated 
to  study.  Nor  would  the  subject  of  religion  be  obtruded  upon  the 
visitor,  or  introduced,  unless  he  manifested  an  unusual  interest  in  the 
state  of  the  school ;  and  then  would  he  find,  what  he  hardly  suspected 
before,  that  in  the  hearts  of  those  teachers  and  pious  pupils  there  was 
a  deep  fountain  of  religious  feeling,  that  was  ready  to  gush  forth  if 
the  channel  was  once  opened.  He  would  learn  that  in  their  closets 
and  private  fidelity  to  their  pupils  and  companions  lay  the  secret  of 
such  an  almost  constant  divine  influence." 

But  it  is  useless  to  proceed  further  in  this  attempted  summary  of 
results.  Only  in  another  life,  and  in  after  ages,  can  a  due  estimate 
be  formed  of  what  was  accomplished  by  that  earnest  spirit  who  could 
truly  say : — 

^'TUKRS  18  NOTMIKG  IN  THE  UNIVERSE  THAT  I  AM  AFRAID  OF, 
BUT  THAT   I   SHALL   NOT   KNOW   AND    PERFORM   ALL   MY   DUTY." 


• 


XVIIL  INFLUENCE  OF  TALE  COLLEGE 

ON  AMERICAN   CITIUZATION. 

[From  a  DiseoarM  addretted  bj  ReT.DrSpratpie  to  the  Alumni  of  Yale  College,  at  their 

Annual  Meatiuf,  July  28, 1860.] 


I  KiYow  that  influence  is  in  its  very  natare  subtle,  diffusiye,  and  often 
difficult  to  be  analyzed,  or  eyen  detected.  And  this  is  especially  true  in 
regard  to  the  combined  action  of  seyeral  different  institutions,  all  moving 
forward  in  the  same  direction — ^you  are  assured  that  each  is  making 
itself  felt  in  the  various  departments  of  society,  but  you  can  never  know 
exactly  where  the  influence  of  one  ends  and  that  of  another  begins — ^you 
only  know  that  you  are  breathing  an  intellectual  and  moral  atmosphere, 
which  their  joint  operation  has  helped  to  generate.  Ever  since  Yale 
College  has  existed,  she  has  had  sisters — ^for  William  and  Mary  as  well 
as  Harvard  was  her  senior — and  the  number  has  now  become  so  great 
that  it  is  an  evidence  of  a  good  memory — ^not  to  say  of  considerable 
research — to  be  able  to  repeat  even  their  names ;  but  each  of  these  has 
contributed  her  shar^ — some  of  them  no  doubt  a  very  humble  share — to 
that  state  of  things  which  we  recognize  as  the  existing  condition  of  our 
republic,  and  I  may  add,  of  the  world.  I  will  not  undertake  so  invid- 
ious a  task  as  to  institute  any  comparison  between  the  amount  of  good 
accomplished  by  this  College,  and  that  which  has  been  accomplished  by 
any  other ;  but  I  will  ask  you  to  accompany  me  to  some  of  our  chief 
fountains  of  influence,  and  see  whether  we  do  not  And  our  Alma  Mater 
everywhere  honorably  represented. 

In  1776,  an  assembly  was  convened  in  Philadelphia,  representing  the 
views  and  interests  of  the  thirteen  oppressed  colonies.  The  question 
which  they  came  together  to  decide  was,  whether  the  nation  should 
quietly  wear  the  chain  which  had  been  forged  for  her,  or  should  make  a 
desperate  effort  at  self-emancipation.  In  the  decision  in  which  their  de- 
liberations are  to  result,  are  bound  up  the  interests  of  unborn  millions— 
nay,  of  our  common  humanity.  The  spirit  of  timidity  is  not  there — the 
spirit  of  rashness  is  not  there — ^but  there  is  a  force  of  purpose,  that  has 
already  nerved  the  arm  into  steel.  There  is  a  calm  forethought,  that  de- 
termines upon  no  measure  without  adventuring  into  the  future  to  And 
out  its  probable  consequences.  There  is  an  heroic  patriotic  devotion  that 
fervedly  exclaims :  *^  Rather  than  prove  false  to  thee,  0  my  country !  in 
this  hour  of  thy  peril,  let  me  be  offered  up."  There  is  a  recognition  of 
dependence  on  Qod ;  for  not  only  are  the  deliberations  of  each  day 
opened  witli  prayer,  but  the  great  Witherspoon  is  there  as  a  member 
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of  the  bodj,  and  he  had  been  a  hero  for  Christ  long  before  his  adopted 
country  asked  his  patriotic  services.  Tyrants  turn  their  eyes  toward 
that  august  assemblage  and  gnash  their  teeth.  The  lovers  of  freedom  all 
over  the  world  concentrate  their  hopeful  looks  upon  it,  and  silently 
breathe  forth  the  prayer  that  there  may  be  no  faltering.  The  time  for 
the  momentous  decision  arrives,  and,  with  united  heart  and  hand,  the 
blow  is  struck ;  and  Tale  College  helps  to  strike  it  She  was  there  in  the 
person  of  her  Livingston,  her  Morris,  her  Wolcott,  and  her  Hall,  and 
each  of  them  affixed  his  name  to  the  immortal  document  with  an  untrem- 
bling  hand.  Who  of  us  does  not  venerate  our  mother  the  more  for  hav- 
ing thus,  through  four  of  her  noble  sons,  borne  a  part  in  the  grandest 
political  act  which  perhaps  the  world  has  ever  witnessed  ? 

But  that  illustrious  Congress  had  only  begun  their  work  in  making  the 
proclamation  of  our  freedom— -they  had  a  yet  more  difficult  service  to 
perform  in  helping  the  country  to  maintain  the  attitude  they  had  assumed 
for  her.  It  devolved  on  them  to  carry  us  through  a  seven  years*  war 
with  the  most  powerful  nation  upon  earth;  to  sustain  and  cooperate 
with  an  army  that  were  sometimes  half-discouraged,  even  half-starved ; 
to  brave  the  current  of  Toryism,  occasionally  blackening  into  treason, 
that  swept  through  the  land ;  to  decide  doubtful  questions  and  adjust 
conflicting  claims,  and  to  take  care  that  the  whole  Revolutionary  machin- 
ery was  kept  in  good  order  till  they  could  afford  to  let  it  stop.  And 
even  after  the  struggle  had  ceased,  and  our  independence  had  been  ac- 
knowledged, those  political  fathers  had  still  enough  to  do — they  had  to 
construct  new  institutions  from  what  was  little  better  than  chaos — ^they 
had  to  settle  great  principles  that  had  never  been  brought  out  before  in 
practical  exemplification — ^they  had  to  surround  with  guards  the  results 
of  their  own  previous  labors,  and  to  provide  as  well  against  internal  fac- 
tion as  foreign  invasion — ^in  short,  it  devolved  on  them,  in  great  measure, 
to  decide  whether  the  sun  of  liberty,  which  had  but  just  shown  itself  above 
the  horizon,  should  speedily  pass  into  a  cloud,  never  to  emerge  from  it, 
or  should  rise  higher  and  shine  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day.  This  body 
was  continued  in  its  identity,  though  by  a  succession  of  members,  till 
the  framing  of  the  Constitution  in  1787 ;  and  most  fitly  and  faithfully 
did  it  discharge  its  trust  On  the  list  of  names  that  composed  it,  I  count 
eighteen  sons  of  Yale,  besides  those  who  hazarded  their  iivos  over  the 
Declaration  ;  and  when  I  say  that  among  them  are  such  men  as  Elipha- 
let  Dyer,  William  Livingston,  and  William  Samuel  Johnson,  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  doubt  that  this  College  has  had  her  full  share,  not  only  in 
achieving  our  country *s  independence,  but  in  preserving  and  cherishing 
it  during  the  critical  period  of  its  infkncy. 

When  the  fullness  of  time  had  come  for  settling  our  political  concerns 
on  a  permanent  basis,  another  assembly  was  convened,  designed  to  em- 
body the  highest  wisdom  of  the  nation.  Representing,  as  they  did,  the 
various  parts  of  the  country,  it  was  not  strange  that  their  proceedings 
were  not  marked  by  perfect  harmony ;  but  it  has  been  generally  con- 
ceded that  their  deliberations  resulted  in  the  formation  of  an  instrument 
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in  which  conflicting  interests  are  admirably  balanced,  and  the  well-being 
of  the  whole  communitj  of  States  most  wisely  provided  for.  Three 
of  our  alumni  were  there ;  and  they  were  men  whose  very  presence  any 
whefb  was  an  element  of  power.  Their  names  are  subscribed  to  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and,  here  again,  shall  we  not  cherish  the  Constitution  with  a 
higher  and  more  sacred  regard,  because  our  elder  brothers  assisted  to 
frame  it? 

Since  that  memorable  epoch  in  our  history,  our  national  affairs  have 
been  managed  by  a  body  constituted  differently  from  the  Old  Congress, 
inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  two  distinct  branches,  whose  cooperation,  in- 
cluding also  the  sanction  of  a  yet  higher  power,  it  is  essential  to  valid 
action.  But  here,  too,  need  I  say  that  Yale  College  is  most  widely  and 
nobly  represented  ?  If  my  estimate  be  correct^  she  has  furnished  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
forty-one  members  of  the  Senate;  and  among  them,  especially  the  latter, 
have  been  found  many  great  minds  that  were  rarely  ever  in  repose,  and 
sometimes  moved  with  prodigious  power.  Among  those  whose  names  in 
the  catalogue  are  starred,  you  will  think  of  Abraham  Baldwin,  Hillhouse, 
Goodrich,  Tracy,  Daggett,  Mason,  Bates,  Davis,  and  a  multitude  of  oth- 
ers, whose  voices,  long  since  still  in  death,  used  to  thrill  the  heart  of  the 
nation.  I  may  safely  say  that  Congress  never  assembles,  but  that,  in  one 
branch  or  the  other,  or  both,  are  to  be  found  men  to  whom  the  sound  of 
our  old  college-bell  is  as  familiar  as  the  sound  of  their  own  voices ;  and 
pcradvcnture,  sometimes  they  sit  down  from  some  of  their  grandest 
efforts,  that  vibrate  to  the  extremity  of  the  land,  amidst  grateful  recollec- 
tions of  the  rearing  they  had  here,  while  their  faculties  were  only  in  the 
process  of  early  development 

The  Heads  of  the  different  departments,  constituting  what  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  President's  Cabinet,  need  I  say  have  a  primary  influence 
in  molding  and  guiding  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  As  they  are  the 
chosen  counselors  of  the  Chief-Magistrate,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they 
generally  have  his  ear ;  and  through  him,  as  well  as  by  a  more  direct 
agency  in  their  own  immediate  sphere,  they  make  themselves  felt  for 
weal  or  woe,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  land.  I  find  ten  names  on  our 
catalogue,  which  are  also  enrolled  on  these  high  records  of  State.  Chief 
among  these  is  John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  a  man  of  immense  grasp  of  mind 
and  proportional  energy  of  will ;  whose  eloquence  was  strong,  terse,  im- 
passioned, and  severe ;  whose  colloquial  powers  were  almost  without  a 
parallel ;  whose  education  at  the  North  did  nothing  to  cool  his  love  for 
Southern  institutions,  but  whose  majestic  intellect  and  sterling  virtues 
were  honored  even  by  those  who  eschewed  his  political  creed.  And  there 
is  one  other  name  that  I  must  mention  here,  and  that  is  Clayton — ^for  he 
was  my  own  much-loved  classmate.  He  was  bright,  kind-hearted,  im- 
pulsive, and  I  believe  he  never  occupied  any  prominent  station  without 
leaving  his  mark  there.  I  never  saw  him  but  once  after  Dr.  Dwight  de- 
livered to  us  our  diplomas,  and  then  under  circumstances  that  showed 
that  his  heart  had  lost  nothing  of  its  genial  warmth.    After  years  of  sep- 
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aration,  during  which  our  relations  in  life  had  undergone  many  changes^ 
I  arriyed  late  in  the  evening  at  a  hotel  in  New  Jersey,  and  stopped  for 
the  night  As  I  entered  my  chamber,  I  saw  a  bed  before  me  already  oc- 
cupied; and  the  instant  the  occupant  heard  my  Toice,  he  gav#  one 
hearty,  ungraceful  bound,  which  brought  him  to  my  arms — and  it  was 
Jack  Clayton.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  had  Yale  College  in  our 
chamber  during  most  of  the  night  When  we  parted  in  the  morning,  it 
was  with  the  hope  of  meeting  often ;  but  the  years  rolled  on ;  and  he 
died ;  and  we  met — ^never. 

Is  not  the  Ambassador  to  a  Foreign  Court  in  a  situation  to  wield  a 
mighty  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  his  country  ?  Is  not  the  question 
of  Peace  or  War  sometimes  virtually  submitted  to  his  decision  ?  And  if^ 
by  any  means,  a  man  of  acknowledged  weakness,  or  doubtful  integrity, 
finds  his  way  into  this  office,  especially  where  momentous  interests  are 
pending,  do  we  not  always  regtrd  it  as  a  dark  doud  in  our  political  hori- 
SEon  ?  Nine  of  our  graduates  have,  at  different  periods,  sustained  this 
high  office.  Of  these  I  may  mention  particularly  Darid  Humphreys  and 
Joel  Barlow ;  both  of  whom  became  distinguished  in  other  departments 
than  that  of  diplomacy.  Both  were  highly  gifted  men ;  both  were  poets ; 
both  mingled  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Revolution — the  one  as  Colo- 
nel, the  other  as  Chaplain.  Those  who  were  cotemporary  with  me  in 
college,  will  remember  Colonel  Hunqphreys,  as  we  used  often  to  meet  him 
in  the  street,  an  erect,  vigorous  old  man,  always  looking  as  if  he  was 
dressed  for  a  ball,  and  exhibiting  an  air  and  manner  strongly  marked  by 
the  period  through  which  he  had  come. 

What  say  you  of  the  importance  of  the  Chief-Magistracy,  or  the  Su- 
preme Judiciary,  of  the  separate  States  ?  Is  not  each  vitally  connected 
with  the  public  weal  ?  If  either  the  reins  of  government  or  the  scales  of 
justice  are  not  held  with  an  even  hand,  what  else  can  we  expect  than 
that  the  State  will  become  a  scene  of  restlessness  and  agitation,  if  not  of 
open  revolt?  To  be  the  Governor  of  a  State,  or  a  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  a  State,  is  to  occupy  a  position  from  which  there  goes 
forth  a  current  of  influence  that  works  a  channel  for  itself  through  every 
portion  of  the  community.  But  of  Governors,  this  College  has  furnished 
twenty-seven ;  and  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  one  hundred  and 
six ;  and  on  each  list  I  find  names  not  a  few,  which  our  common  country 
has  long  since  adopted  as  her  own.  As  a  representative  of  the  latter 
class,  I  think  of  Roger  Minot  Sherman ;  and  as  representative  of  both,  I 
think  of  John  Cotton  Smith ;  two  as  fine  spirits,  I  had  almost  said,  as 
our  fallen  humanity  can  show.  Judge  Sherman  I  knew  well — ^he  was 
the  friend  of  my  early  as  well  as  mature  years ;  and  I  may  be  allowed  to 
pause  beside  his  grave  long  enough  to  place  an  humble  garland  upon  it 
His  mind  was  as  clear  as  the  sun,  and  as  comprehensive  and  well- 
balanced  as  it  was  clear.  His  heart  was  fertile  in  generous  feelings  and 
purposes,  which  were  sure  to  ripen  into  acts  of  substantial  beneficence. 
There  was  a  calm  dignity  in  his  manner  that  bespoke  wisdom  and 
thoughtfulness ;  and  his  movements  seemed  to  be  by  rule ;  but  his  ex- 
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actness  was  so  qnalifled  by  kindness,  and  even  gentleness,  that  he  won 
the  confidence  and  love  of  every  body.  He  was  deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  you  could  not  find  a  Christian  whose  heart 
wouft  throb  more  tenderly  at  the  remembrance  of  his  Saviour^s  love. 
He  was  a  great  lawyer  and  a  great  judge,  but  he  was  a  great  theologian 
as  well — ^I  remember  how  ably  and  impressively  he  used  to  expound 
God*s  word  to  us  at  the  weekly  conference,  in  the  absence  of  his  pastor, 
when  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  should  scarcely  have  been  gainers  if  we 
had  had  Dr.  D  wight  in  his  place.  He  knew  how  to  guide  the  minds  of 
the  inquiring,  to  resolve  the  scruplea  of  the  doubting,  to  encourage  the 
timid  and  rebuke  the  wayward,  as  well  as  any  minister  you  would  meet 
His  life  was  a  scene  of  eminent  usefulness;  and,  far  beyond  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  lived,  his  name  will  be  held  in  profound  reverence  by 
many  generations. 

If  a  College  is  an  acknowledged  fountain  of  vast  influence,  then  surely 
he  who  presides  over  such  an  institution  has  a  hand  upon  the  very 
springs  of  social  and  public  happiness.  He  is  constantly  giving  direction 
to  minds  that  arc  soon  going  forth  to  give  direction  to  the  concerns  of  tho 
Church  and  the  State;  and  through  them  he  circulates  invisibly  but 
most  effectively  throughout  tho  whole  domain  of  society.  No  less  than 
forty-two  of  our  alumni  have  held  or  are  now  holding  this  important 
office — to  say  nothing  of  the  multitude  who  occupy  Professorships  and 
other  posts  of  instruction,  many  of  which  bring  them  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  a  greater  number  of  youth  than  even  the  Presidency  itself. 
Among  the  earlier  Presidents  which  the  College  has  furnished,  are  Jona- 
than Dickinson,  Samuel  Johnson,  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  Aaron  Burr — 
names  which  have  lost  nothing  of  their  freshness  by  the  lapse  of  a  cen- 
tury ;  and,  as  we  come  further  down,  we  find  the  catalogue  illumined 
with  other  similar  lights  of  equal  brilliancy.  Who  can  begin  to  measure 
the  influence  which  this  College  has  exerted  merely  in  training  others  to 
take  the  direction  and  mold  the  character  of  institutions  like  itself. 

I  must  not  omit  to  speak  of  the  noble  contributions  that  have  been 
made  through  our  College  to  the  various  departments  of  literature  and 
science ;  some  of  which  have  emanated  directly  from  the  College  itself, 
while  others  have  come  as  witnesses  to  the  industry  and  ability  of  its 
graduates  in  after-life.  To  theology,  that  noblest  of  all  sciences,  incltid- 
ing  also  the  kfndred  branch  of  Moral  Philosophy,  what  a  contributor  was 
the  great  Edwards — one  of  the  chief  glories  of  his  age — what  comes  to 
others  by  a  process  of  induction,  he  knew  intuitively — ^hc  walked  through 
the  darkest  regions  of  Metaphysics,  and  made  all  as  lig^t  as  day.  And 
his  scarcely  less  renowned  grandson.  President  Dwight — what  a  bequest 
was  that  which  he  made  to  the  world  in  his  "  System  of  Theology .'"  a 
work  which  has  long  since  acquired  a  European  &me,  and,  I  doubt  not, 
is  destined  to  be  eagerly  and  admiringly  read  by  the  light  of  the  millen- 
nial age.  In  the  Mathematics  I  need  not  say  who  has  written  treatises 
and  furnished  text-books,  that  have,  by  general  consent,  been  a  decided 
improvement  upon  all  that  had  preceded  them.    In  the  Natural  Sciences, 
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I  ?rill  speak  only  of  the  Journal  of  Science — ^that  great  monument  of 
learning  and  industry,  that  has  called  forth  the  admiration  of  all  scientific 
Europe.  In  History,  Trumbull,  Holmes,  and  Pitkin,  are  never  to  be  for- 
gotten names.  Trumbull  was  a  man  of  unpretending  air  and  mien,  but 
of  vigorous  mind,  and  iron  nerve,  and  untiring  industry.  He  worked 
diligently  on  his  farm  and  in  his  parish,  but  he  found  time  to  work  also 
in  deciphering  the  records  of  the  past,  and  the  gravestones  of  the  fath- 
ers ;  and  out  of  the  result  of  these  researches  he  has  constructed  Histo- 
ries of  great  and  enduring  interest  Holmes  spent  a  large  part  of  his 
professional  lifo  under  the  shadow  of  Harvard,  enjoying  of  course  the  best 
opportunities  for  successful  research ;  and  the  results  of  his  extended  and 
most  careful  inquiries  he  has  embodied  in  two  noble  volumes  that  will 
witness  to  posterity  of  his  excellent  judgment,  and  cultivated  taste,  and 
rigid  impartiality,  as  well  as  persevering  industry.  Pitkin,  though  him- 
self a  distinguished  lawyer  and  statesman,  represented  in  his  descent 
both  the  Church  and  the  State;  for  his  father  was  an  honored  clergy- 
man ;  and  his  grandfather  was  a  Governor ;  and  his  more  remote  ances- 
tors occupied  high  places  of  civil  influence.  It  may  be  presumed  that  lio 
inherited  both  the  taste  and  the  facilities  for  historical  investigation — cer- 
tainly he  contrived,  in  connection  with  his  professional  and  still  more 
public  ^nties,  to  make  an  invaluable  contribution  to  both  the  commercial 
and  political  history  of  the  United  States.  In  Geography  there  have  been 
the  iioTsea-^father  and  ion — ^the  one  created  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  science — the  other  has  entered  nobly  into  his  father^s  labors.  In 
English  Lexicography,  the  age,  even  the  language,  can  not  boast  of  two 
greater  lights  than  Webster  and  Worcester — the  former  rests  in  an  hon- 
ored grave — ^the  latter  lives  to  wear  his  laurels.  In  the  science  of  Law,  I 
surely  need  mention  no  other  name  than  James  Kent ;  for  who  does  not 
know  that  his  legal  learning  was  prodigious ;  igid  that  the  buoyant  old 
man,  who  could  share  the  sports  of  little  Children  to  the  last,  and  who 
was  as  simple  and  childlike  as  they,  had  produced  Commentaries  on  the 
Law,  which  have  rendered  him  an  authority  in  the  highest  circles 
of  British  jurisprudence?  In  Poetry,  the  English  language  has  scarcely 
a  richer  gem  of  its  kind  than  McFingall — ^its  author  another  Trumbull — 
a  man  of  splendid  intellect  and  varied  acquisitions,  and  in  the  power  of 
satire  well-nigh  unrivaled.  Hillhouse — ^here  especially  where  he  lived,  it 
is  enough  to  mention  his  name — for  it  associates  itself  at  once  with  not 
only  the  highest  style  of  genius,  but  the  rarest  social  attractions.  And 
neither  my  judgment  nor  my  heart  will  allow  me  to  keep  back  the  name 
of  my  poor  classmate,  Percival.  He  was  eertainly  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  anomalous  formations  of  human  existence.  With  a  mind  of  great 
nntural  inquisitiveness,  and  withal  highly  imaginative,  and  with  a  heart 
not  originally  wanting  in  the  element  of  kindness,  he  combined  all  the 
essential  tendencies  of  a  hermit.  He  gathered  a  library  the  most  ample, 
that  his  mind  not  only  fed  but  reveled  upon ;  and  thus,  while  he  had 
little  to  say  to  the  living,  he  was  always  conversing  with  the  dead.  He 
loved  to  roam  about  the  fields,  not  more  for  the  sake  of  scrutinizing  the 
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works  of  nature,  than  because  it  was  a  luxury  to  him  to  be  alone ;  and 
when  he  came  back  from  his  rambles,  ho  was  alone  still ;  and  lucky  was 
he  who  ever  got  his  foot  over  the  threshold  of  his  cell.  He  was  an  en- 
thusiast in  natural  science ;  and  upon  her  altar  he  laid  some  choice  offer- 
ings. There  was  a  time  when  his  mind  refused  to  open  fuUy  to  the 
blessed  light  of  Christianity ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  while  he  was  shiver- 
ing under  a  skeptical  chill,  his  imagination  burst  forth  in  an  effusion  thai 
made  infidelity  look  darker  than  the  shadow  of  death.  His  poetical  pro- 
ductions very  fairly  represent  the  peculiarities  of  his  genius,  and  some 
of  them  are  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful.  If  the  history  of  his  inner 
life  could  be  written,  it  would  be  a  study  for  the  philosopher,  and  in  some 
respects  a  warning  to  all  literary  men. 

Bat  our  catalogue  contains  names  that  are  blazoned  on  the  records  of 
art,  and  of  high  discovery ;  and  some  that  are  associated  with  the  reveal- 
ing of  what  seemed  nature^s  deepest  secrets.  Who  invented  the  machine 
for  separating  the  cotton  from  its  seed,  thus  saving  an  incalculable  amount 
of  labor,  and  marking  an  epoch  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
Southern  States?  It  was  Eli  Whitney,  a  man  whose  mechanical  genius 
would  well  bear  comparison  with  that  of  Watt  or  Arkwright ;  and  whose 
perseverance  never  relinquished  an  undertaking  which  it  was  possible  to 
accomplish.  Who  taugtit  the  electric  fire  to  do  the  work  of  a  post,  thus 
enabling  us  to  keep  talking  with  our  wives  and  our  little  ones,  as  the 
rail-car  bears  us  a  thousand  miles  away  from  them?  It  was  Samuel  Fin- 
ley  Breese  Morse,  who,  after  taking  rank  among  the  first  artists  of  his 
time,  and  enriching  many  of  our  dwellings  with  his  highly  finished  pro- 
ductions, threw  aside  his  brush,  only  to  throw  the  whole  world  into  a  fit 
of  rapture,  by  making  them  all  feel  as  if  they  were  living  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  Both  Whitney  and  Morse,  and  especially  the  latter,  have 
impressed  themselves  indelibly  upon  the  condition  and  destiny  of  man- 
kind'; and  well  may  the  eye  of  every  son  of  Yale  foil  gratefully  upon  the 
page  that  embalms  their  honored  names. 

T  shall  not,  I  hope,  be  suspected  of  wishing  to  unduly  exalt  my  own 
profession,  on  an  occasion  purely  academic,  when  I  say  that  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  is  one  of  God^s  chief  instruments  for  enlightening  and  re- 
generating the  world ;  and  that  no  literary  institution  has  done  more  in 
aid  of  the  ministry  of  this  land  than  our  ovm.  What  think  you  of  there 
having  been  trained  here  seventeen  hundred  and  twentyrone  young  men, 
who  have  gone  forth  to  preach  that  Qospel,  which,  besides  looking  to  all 
the  great  interests  of  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  embodies  the  elements 
of  the  highest  civilization,  and  is,  in  every  way,  the  most  efficient  auxil- 
iary to  our  temporal  well-being  ?  As  my  eye,  in  passing  over  the  cata- 
logue, has  paused  upon  one  great  light  after  another,  I  have  been 
tempted  to  ask  your  indulgence  a  few  minutes  longer,  that  I  might  bring 
up  a  goodly  number  of  those  venerable  tenants  of  the  grave,  as  examples 
of  the  earnestness  and  power  with  which  the  Gospel  has  been  dispensed 
to  other  generations  as  well  as  our  own.  But  I  can  not  conscientiously 
linger  here  for  more  than  a  moment,  and  I  will  name  only  the  few  who 
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come  first  to  mj  remembrance.  Far  back,  in  'Vfliitfleld  times,  was  Bel- 
lamy, who  stood  up  in  the  pulpit^  a  valiant  old  champion  in  the  service 
of  Christ,  and  used  the  Gospel  as  a  warrior  would  use  a  battle  ax — the 
staple  of  his  preaching  was  stem  orthodoxy — the  manner  was  a  com- 
pound of  naturalness,  earnestness,  and  boldness.  A  little  later  was  my 
revered  friend  and  colleague.  Dr.  Joseph  Lathrop,  whose  preaching  the 
simplest  could  understand  and  the  wisest  could  be  instructed  by ;  who 
wrote  more  than  five  thousand  sermons,  every  one  of  them  bearing  the 
impress  of  his  own  luminous  and  beautiful  mind.  Then  came  Emmons;, 
some  of  whose  speculations  comparatively  few  will  indorse,  but  whose 
perspicuity  and  skill  i^t  logical  induction  comparatively  few  have  ap- 
proached. By  and  by  Griffin  arose — a  man  of  might,  both  physically 
and  intellectually — ^the  richness  of  his  thoughts,  the  splendor  and  force 
of  his  diction,  the  surpassing  grandeur  of  his  manner,  and  that  indescrib- 
able unction  that  comes  only  from  deep  communion  with  the  Cross, 
placed  his  auditory  as  much  under  his  control  as  if  he  had  thrown  around 
every  one  of  them  a  magic  chain.  Then  there  was  Moses  Stuart,  whose 
mind  was  an  exuberant  spring  of  striking  thought ;  whose  discourses 
were  full  of  light,  and  point,  and  power,  and  were  delivered  with  a  forci- 
ble, I  had  almost  said  rugged,  simplicity,  that  was  of  itself  an  effectual 
security  against  all  listless  hearing.  There  was  Nettleton — an  angel 
sent  unto  the  churches,  with  a  lighted  candle  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword 
piercing  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit  in  the  other ;  who 
preached  oftener  to  subdued  and  mourning  congregations  than  perhaps 
any  other  man  of  his  time.  There  was  Ncvins — ^my  classmate  in  the 
Theological  Seminary — ^with  an  imagination  that  reveled  alike  in  the  soft 
brilliancy  of  the  rainbow  and  the  furious  rush  of  the  cataract  or  the 
storm,  with  a  power  of  logic  that  blended,  in  large  measure  and  just  pro- 
portions, light,  and  order,  and  strength,  and  was  intensified  by  a  dash 
of  the  keenest  irony ;  with  perceptions  so  intuitively  penetrating,  that  he 
seemed  at  home  in  the  deepest  chambers  of  other  men*s  hearts ;  with  a 
graceful  aptness  of  expression  that  turned  even  conmion  thoughts  into 
gems :  and  with  a  love  for  his  Master  and  his  work  which  mounted  up 
into  a  ruling  passion;  his  discourses  were  instinct  with  beauty  and 
power,  and  he  not  only  impressed  himself,  but  engraved  himself^  on  the 
hearts  of  those  to  whom  he  ministered.  And  last  of  all,  there  was  your 
own  Taylor — ^your  own,  I  mean,  as  being  connected  with  one  depai*tment 
of  the  College — even  those  who  dissent  most  earnestly  from  some  of  his 
theological  views  have  borne  a  cheerful  testimony  to  his  great  ability  as  a 
preacher,  and  some  of  them  have  even  pronounced  him  a  very  giant  in 
the  pulpit 

The  names  which  I  have  mentioned,  as  you  perceive,  represent  only 
the  ministry  of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  denominations ;  and 
these,  especially  the  former,  embrace  much  the  larger  portion  of  those 
who  have  engaged  in  this  sacred  vocation ;  but  we  may  not  forget  that 
the  Episcopal  Church  has  on  the  list  of  her  clergy  a  bright  galaxy  of 
names  that  are  fdund  also  on  our  catalogue.    We  have  given  her  no  less 
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than  seyen  of  her  Bishops — at  the  head  of  whom  stands  Scabury — a  man 
eminent  for  his  talents  and  virtues,  as  well  as  for  the  exemplary  discharge 
of  his  episcopal  fVinctions ;  and  who,  if  there  be  an  apostolic  succession, 
was  surely  worthy  to  be  in  it  Then  there  was  Johnson,  strong-minded, 
erudite,  brave,  and  as  true  to  the  interests  of  his  Church  as  the  needle 
to  the  pole,  while  yet  he  was  in  most  friendly  relations  with  many  emi- 
nent men  not  of  his  own  communion.  And  after  him  came  Caner,  and 
Barclay,  and  Chandler,  and  Learning,  and  Mansfield,  and  Ogilvie,  and 
Beach,  and  Hubbard,  and  Davis,  and  Bronson,  and  Young,  and  1  know 
not  how  many  others,  some  of  whom  lived  eventful  lives,  and  all  occn> 
pied  honorable  fields  of  usefulness.  Tale  College,  Congregational 
though  she  be,  reveres  the  memory  of  her  honored  Episcopal  sons; 
and  I  am  sure  that  those  of  them  who  survive  are  not  wanting  in 
grateful  remembrances  of  the  mother  that  has  guided  and  cherished 
them. 

If  the  catalogue  were  not  here  too  imperfect  a  guide,  I  might  attempt 
some  estimate  of  the  influence  which  our  College  has  exerted  through  the 
other  liberal  professions— namely,  Law  and  Medicine.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  both  these  profesttons  have  found  many  of  their  brightest  ornaments 
here.  The  renowned  men  whom  I  have  mentioned  as  connected  with 
our  National  Legislature,  or  holding  other  important  offices  in  the  State, 
had  many  of  them  earned  a  brilliant  reputation  at  the  bar  before  they 
were  thus  advanced — ^witness  Jeremiah  Mason,  whom  Daniel  Webster  is 
said  to  have  pronounced  the  greatest  lawyer  of  whom  Now  England  can 
boast  And  as  for  the  medical  profession,  I  need  only  mention  the  names 
of  Eliot,  Gale,  Munson,  West,  Hubbard,  Cogswell,  and  Miner,  and  leave 
you  to  infer  the  probable  character  of  the  class  they  represent  I  may 
safely  say  that  there  are  to  be  found  no  lawyers  more  accomplished,  and 
no  physicians  more  skillful,  than  numbers  whom  I  could  name  among 
our  living  alumni,  if  I  would  adventure  on  so  delicate  a  task  as  to  make 
the  selection. 

I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  our  College  has  had  much  to  do  in  origin- 
ating or  sustaining  most  of  our  Benevolent  Institutions.  The  American 
Board  of  Copimissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  our  grand  pioneer  in  that 
department  of  evangelical  effort,  was  started  chiefly  under  the  auspices 
of  some  noble  spirits  who  had  been  trained  here— ^ne  of  whom,  and  per- 
haps the  very  originator  of  the  enterprise,  was  Governor  Treadwell. 
President  Dwight  made  one  of  his  noblest  eflbrts  in  the  pulpit  on  the  oc- 
casion, I  think,  of  its  third  anniversary.  Besides  giving  it  its  first  three 
Presidents,  Yale  College  has,  through  a  mighty  host  of  her  alumni,  been 
one  of  its  most  stead^r  and  efficient  helpers,  as  it  has  gone  on  through  a 
generation  and  a  half,  gathering  fresh  strength  with  each  successive  year, 
and  ranging,  as  an  angel  of  light  and  love,  through  the  darkest  territo- 
ries of  barbarism  and  moral  death.  Another  illustrious  example  (and 
the  only  one  I  will  add)  is  the  provision  for  educating  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.    You  all  know  that  that  had  its  origin  with  the  gifted  and 

lamented  Gallaudct,  unless  indeed  it  be  traced  farther  back  to  another 
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of  our  distinguished  graduates,*  whose  heart  was  first  moved  in  that 
direction  by  being  brought  in  sad  contact  with  the  calamity  in  the  per^ 
son  of  one  of  his  own  children.  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  then  a  licensed 
preacher  of  the  Gospel ;  and  his  professional  career  seemed  to  be  opening 
under  circumstances  of  much  more  than  ordinary  promise ;  but,  from 
being  brought  in  frequent  contact  with  the  little  deaf  and  dumb  girl  at 
the  house  of  his  friend,  his  sympathies  were  largely  drawn  out  toward 
the  unfortunate  class  which  she  represented,  until,  under  the  patronage 
of  several  philanthropic  individuals,  he  crossed  the  ocean  to  learn  all  that 
was  then  known  of  the  manner  of  breaking  down  the  barrier  betweim 
them  and  the  world  to  which  jthey  belonged.  Having  accomplished  his 
mission  abroad,  he  returned  to  his  own  country  to  become  the  head  of  a 
noble  institution  in  which  this  new  form  of  charity  began  to  display 
itself  to  the  admiration  of  the  whole  community.  Other  similar  institu- 
tions have  since  been  formed,  and  other  sons  of  Yale  have  been  most 
honorably  and  usefully  connected  with  them ;  and  now  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  even  the  humblest  mother  who  finds  that  the  little  creature  in 
her  arms  is  voiceless,  may  still  be  of  good  cheer,  because  the  hands  may 
be  trained  to  do  the  work  of  the  voice,  and  the  mind,  and  the  heart,  and 
the  whole  being,  be  educated  for  immortality. 

Say  now  whether  Yale  College  has  not  been  a  prominent  instrument  in 
the  hand  of  Providence  in  sustaining  and  carrying  forward  every  cause 
that  is  identified  with  the  progress  of  society,  or  the  permanent  well- 
being  of  the  race.  If  she  was  present  as  a  helper  at  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  of  our  country's  liberty,  and  bore  a  part  in  superintending  the 
mighty  fabric,  as  it  rose  amidst  showers  of  blood,  and  finally  assisted  to 
lay  the  top-stone  in  the  framing  of  our  glorious  Constitution ;  if  her 
voice  has  ever  since  been  a  familiar  one  in  the  halls  of  supreme  legisla- 
tion ;  if  she  has  graced  our  highest  places  of  executive  and  judicial  au- 
thority ;  if,  under  her  auspices,  the  pulpit  has  been  a  throne  of  power, 
and  the  bar  an  engine  of  consummate  astuteness  and  ability,  and  the  med- 
ical profession  has  been  constantly  growing  in  respectability  and  useful- 
ness ;  if  she  has  given  an  impulse  to  the  cause  of  general  learning  that 
.  has  vibrated  to  the  extremities  of  the  land,  and  has  even  been  the  re- 
vealer  of  secrets  which  had  always  been  hid  in  the  bosom  of  Omniscience, 
but  which  now  come  forth  in  the  form  of  blessed  helpers  to  the  world's 
renovation ;  and,  finally,  if  she  has  set  the  car  of  Christian  Benevolence, 
freighted  with  the  blessings  of  salvation,  to  rolling  through,  the  earth — ^I 
say,  if  these  are  the  triumphs  she  has  achieved,  where  is  the  human 
mind  comprehensive  enough  to  take  in  the  full  extent  of  her  influence? 
Imagine  for  once  that  she  had  never  existed ;  or  that,  by  some  mysterj; 
ous  and  malignant  agency,  all  these  grand  results  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  were  annihilated — would  it  not  seem  almost  as  if  the  very  wheels 
of  Providence  were  clogged  ?  Would  not  the  whole  civilized  world  look 
round  to  see  what  great  pillar  of  society  had  fallen  ? 

But  none  of  us  believe  that  more  than  a  few  of  the  first  pages  of  the 
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history  of  our  College  haye  been  written — we  expect  to  leare  the  bright- 
est part  of  it  to  be  written  by  posterity.  BelieTe  me,  we  have  not  an 
engine  here  that  works  mechanically  and  doggedly,  as  if  paid  by  the 
day ;  but  we  haye  a  mass  of  intellectual  and  moral  machinery  that  is  all 
the  time  growing  brighter  and  stronger  by  use ;  machinery  that  is  a 
thing  of  life  and  thought,  and  that  will  not  only  keep  going  amidst  all 
the  changes  of  society,  but  will  itself  reach  and  regulate  those  changes. 
Only  let  Yale  College  moye  on,  enlarging  her  resources  and  her  influence 
during  the  next  half-century  in  the  same  proportion  as  she  has  done  during 
the  last ;  and  then  let  that  be  the  starting-point  of  a  new  and  still  more  glo- 
rious career,  and  so  on  till  her  great  mission  shall  be  finally  accomplished, 
and  what  say  you  of  the  results  which  coming  generations  will  haye  to 
contemplate  ?  We  liye  in  a  country  blessed  of  heaven  aboye  any  other, 
but  eyery  child  knows  that  clouds  of  portentous  Import  darken  our  na- 
tional horizon->thc  demon  of  party  prowls  among  us ;  and  foolish  men 
and  mad  men  bow  down  at  his  shrine ;  and  some  of  them  talk  of  rending 
in  twain  this  great  brotherhood  of  States,  as  if  a  few  fiery  threats 
breathed  into  the  air  would  accomplish  it  But  I  belieye  that  history 
will  mark  these  men  as  prophets  of  Baal,  and  that  if  they  should  look  out 
from  their  grayes  half  a  century  hence,  they  would  find  the  whole  world 
laughing  at  them.  I  belieye  that  this  great  nation  has  yet  a  mighty 
work  to  perform  in  her  unity ;  and  I  expect  that  my  Alma  Mater  will 
wear  bright  laurels  for  the  part  she  is  to  bear  in  it  Not  only  by  minis- 
tering continually  to  the  intelligence  and  moral  strength  of  the  nation, 
but  by  gathering  her  sons  from  eyery  part  of  it,  and  bringing  them  into 
relations  of  enduring  good-will,  she  will  help  to  strengthen  the  common 
tie  that  binds  the  great  family  together.  We  live  in  an  age  the  spirit  of 
which  is  feyerish,  restless,  eyer  dashing  onward.  A  Throne  used  to  rep- 
resent stability,  perpetuity,  independence ;  but  it  has  come  now  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  insecure  of  all  earthly  things.  Tyranny, 
that  bloody  old  monster  that  has  been  dreaming  for  ages  of  a  uniyersal 
and  eternal  reign,  looks  haggard  and  ghastly,  and  occasionally  shakes  his 
giant  frame  as  if  in  desperation,  thereby  revealing  to  the  world  a  conr 
sciousness  that  his  own  death-struggle  is  coming  on.  From  the  heaving  . 
nations  there  comes  up  first  the  sigh  of  dtecontent,  and  then  the  stern 
utterances  of  rebellion,  and  then  follows  the  grasping  of  the  sword. 
Meanwhile  Christian  Benevolence  is  out  upon  her  mission  of  mercy; 
going  through  the  world,  as  Heaven's  brightest  angel,  to  purify,  to  ele- 
vate, to  save — she  opens  channels  of  blessing  in  the  heart  of  the  wilder- 
ness— she  writes  on  the  £eice  of  mid-heaven,  so  that  all  the  world  can 
read  it,  and  God  writes  his  name  underneath,  that  her  humble  but  glo- 
rious work  of  evangelization  shall  never  stop  till  every  spot  in  the  wide 
world  shall  fall  within  the  actual  domain  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  I  should 
have  to  abjure  my  Christianity,  and  give  up  my  confidence  in  Heaven's 
veracity,  before  I  could  doubt  that  her  purpose  will  be  accomplished. 
Good  and  evil,  two  mighty  but  yet  unequal  forces,  are  now  in  fierce  con- 
flict ;  but  the  latter  will  by  and  by  be  forced  to  yield,  and  then  the  universal 
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reign  of  truth,  and  peace,  and  righteousness  will  begin.  Here  again,  on 
the  occasion  of  that  grand  jubilee  that  will  be  kept  on  earth,  in  which 
Heaven  will  come  down  to  take  a  share,  I  expect  that  Tolerable  Tale  wiU 
lift  up  her  head  and  rejoice.  As  she  goes  over  the  long  list  of  her  fiuth- 
ful  sons,  and  sees  how  some  of  them  have  adorned  one  sphere  and  some 
another — ^how  some  hare  shone  as  stars  in  the  civil  horizon ;  and  some 
have  consecrated  their  energies  to  the  preaching  of  the  Crospel ;  and 
some  have  planted,  and  cherished,  and  directed  benevolent  institutions ; 
and  some  have  worn  out  their  lives,  and  finally  made  their  graves  among 
the  far-off  Pagan  nations;  while  an  AU-wise  Providence  has  given  to 
their  diversified  labors  the  character  of  a  goodly  and  effective  cooperation 
for  bringing  about  the  grand  result — I  say,  as  she  runs  her  eye  back  on 
the  pages  of  her  history,  in  which  this  great  assemblage  of  glorious  facts 
is  embodied,  I  predict  that  she  will  want  a  higher  language  to  give  utter- 
ance to  her  gratitude  and  her  rapture ;  that  she  will  be  ready  to  ask  the 
loan  of  a  celestial  harp  to  praise  the  Providence  that  has  so  eminently 
blessed  and  exalted  her. 

I  trust  you  vrill  not  mistake  my  purpose  in  what  I  have  been  saying 
of  the  past  and  the  future  of  our  College.  It  has  not  been  to  cherish  a 
spirit  of  academic  pride ;  for  lowliness  becomes  us  in  this  as  in  all  our 
relatlona  It  has  not  been  to  encourage  the  idea  of  isolation  in  respect  to 
other  colleges,  as  if  we  had  any  sister  so  humble  that  we  would  not 
gladly  invite  and  honor  her  codperation.  It  has  been  with  a  view  to  im- 
press you  with  your  obligations  to  the  cause  of  learning  and  religion,  (for 
they  should  never  be  divorced,)  in  view  of  your  collegiate  advantages  and 
relations.  We  are  scattered  over  the  land,  having,  to  some  extent,  dif- 
ferent aims,  and  occupying  different  spheres :  but,  if  we  will  be  true  to 
our  sense  either  of  gratitude  or  of  honor,  we  shall  occasionally  turn  our 
eye  toward  this  mother  who  has  nursed  us,  and  ask  what  there  is  that 
we  can  still  do  for  her.  We  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  career  in  life 
identifies  itself  with  her  reputation ;  that  every  lapse  of  ours  makes  her 
halt;  that  each  dishonored  name  on  her  catalogue  comes  to  her  both  as 
a  stain  and  a  pang.  We  are  to  show  ourselves  in  sympathy  with  the 
*  cause  of  education,  with  the  cause  of  religion,  with  all  the  great  interests 
of  humanity,  throughout  ou?  widely  extended  country — ^nay,  there  must 
be  no  limit  to  the  range  of  our  benevolent  thoughts  and  regards  short  of 
jbhat  line  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  world.  We  must  cultivate 
true  greatness  of  soul — great  aspirations,  great  purposes,  running  out 
into  noble  acts.  Above  all,  in  token  of  our  gratitude,  our  dependence, 
our  accountableness,  we  must  keep  our  eye  turned  upward. 
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CATALOOUl  OF  THE  FRINCIPAL  DECEASED  BENEFACTORS  TO  THE  ACADSldCAL  DE- 

PABTMSNT  OF  TALE  COLLEGE. 

In  this  list  the  names  of  donors  whose  gifts  are  leas  than  $1000  nre  not  men- 
tioned, excepting  a.  few  of  the  earliest.  Wo  omit  also  the  names  of  donors  to  the 
Theological  and  Medical  Departments ;  likewise  the  names  of  benefactors  still 
living,  several  of  whom  are  anwilling  that  their  gifts  should  be  publicly  an- 
nounced. We  pass  by  also  the  large  donations  to  the  Scientific  School,  nearly  a|l 
of  which  are  due  to  the  characteristic  mnnifloence  of  a  gentleman  of  New  Haven. 

The  various  donations  by  the  Colony  and  State  of  Connecticut,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  about  $70,000,  scattered  over  a  period  of  160  years,  are  not 
recited  here,  because  they  have  been  fully  enumerated  in  our  number  for  Sep- 
tember, 18otf. 

D«t«.  Dollwi. 

1700.  The  ten  clergymen  who  founded  the  College  by  a  gifk  of  40  vol- 

umes of  books,  valued  at  £30  sterling. 

1701.  Major  James  Fitch,  of  Norwich^  Conn.,  687  acres  of  land  in  Kil- 

Imgly;  besides,  glass  and  nails  for  a  oollego  house. 

1714.  Jeremy  I>ummer.  agent  at  London  for  the  Colony  of  Connec- 
ticut, who  rendered  important  servioe  by  collecting  a  library 
of  600  volumes  in  London,  besides  his  own  gift  of  12U  volumes. 

171 G.  Elihn  Yale,  of  London,  800  volumes  of  books,  worth  .        .        .  £100ftterL 
Goods,  in  the  years  1718  and  1721,  valued       ....  £400    ^^ 

1738.  Bev.  Dr.  GeorgeBerkeley,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  90  acres 
of  land,  near  Newport,  B.  I.,  for  founding  three  Graduate 
Scholarships ;  rented  now  at  $140  per  annum.  1000  volumes 
ofbooks,  valued  at £400    " 

1787.  Bev.  Bichard  Salter,  D.  D.,  of  Mansfield,  Conn.,  about  200  acres 
of  land  in  that  town,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of 
Hebrew  and  oUier  Oriental  languages.    Land  valued  at  .       .     1,666  67 
Dr.  Daniel  Lathrop,  Norwich,  Conn.,  a  legacy,  ....     1,666  67 

1791.  Bev.  Samuel  Lockwood,  D.  I).,  Andover,  Conn.,  legacy  for  a 

fund  for  the  increase  of  the  Library, 1,122  88 

1807.  Hon.  Oliver  Woloott,  afterwards  Governor  of  Connecticut,  a  fhnd 

for  the  increase  of  the  Library^ S,000  00 

1818.  Isaac  Beers,  New  Haven,  by  will,  1,900  acres  of  land  in  Hol- 
land, Vt. 

1S17.   NoahLinsly,  Wheeling,  Va.,  legacy, 8,000  00 

1823.  David  C.  Dei^orest,  New  Haven,  to  found  Scholarships,    .        .     6,000  00 
Sheldon  Clark,  Oxford,  to  found  a  Professorship  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy and  Metaphysics, 5,000  00 

Also  in  1824,  to  found  two  Scholarships, 1,000  00 

Do.    1S28-9,  to  purchase  telescope  and  globes,    .        .        .     1,200  00 
Do.    1840,  bv  will,  money,  notes,  and  land,         .        ^        .   14,882  00 

1625.   Citizens  of  New  Ilaven,  to  aid  in  purchasing  the  Gibbs  Mmeral 

Cabinet, 10,000  00 

Citizens  of  New  York,  for  the  same  object, 8,500  00 

Alumni  of  the  College,  residing  in  South  Carolina,     .        .        .        800  00 
Thomas  Day,  Hartford,  to  found  Scholarships,  on  certain  condi- 
tions.       2,000  00 

1882.  A  fund  of  $100,000,  in  sums  varying  from  $10  to  $5,000,  was 
subscribed  and  paid  by  the  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  Col- 
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those  below  named,  viz. : — 

Oliver  D.  Cooke,  Hartford, 1,000  00 

Timothy  Cowles,  Farmington, 1,000  00 

David  Dofgctt,  New  Haven,          .       ' 1,000  00 

Jeremiah  Uay.  New  Haven, 1,000  00 

Edward  C.  Delavan^  Albany,  N.  Y., 1,000  00 

('haunccy  A.  Goodrich,  New  Haven, 1,000  00 

Hall,  Townscnd,  Knevals  ds  Co.,  New  Haven,    ....  1,000  00 

Joseph  liurlhut.  New  London, 3,000  00 

William  Lettingwell,  New  Haven, 1,000  00 

C.  A.  &  G.  B.  Lewis,  New  London, 8,000  00 

8.  E.  &  B.  C.  Morse,  New  York, ....'...  1,100  00 

Israel  Miinson,  Boston, 5,000  00 

Eltns  Perkins^  New  London, 1,000  00 

Benjamin  Silhman,  New  Haven, 1,000  00 

E.  Goodrich  Smith,  New  Ha>>eu, 1,000  00 


} 
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Benjamin  Tallmadge,  Litchfield,  .  .       .       .  .    1,000  00 

Isaac  Townsend,  New  Haven, 1,000  00 

Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  &  Sons,  Albany,  N.  Y.,        .       .        .    6,000  00 

Daniel  Wadsworth,  Hartford, 1,000  00 

ThomasB.  Williams,  Hartford, 1,000  00 

William  W.  Woolsey,  New  York, 2,250  00 

1885.  Solomon  Langdon,  Fannington,  for  a  fand  for  Scholarships  for 

indigent  stadents  preparing  for  Gospel  Ministry,                      .    4,000  00 
1887.  Alfred  £.  Perkins,  M.  I).,  Norwich,  legacy  for  a  Amd  for  in- 
crease of  Library,        10,000  00 

1840.  Ithiel  Town,  New  Haven,  for  Gratuity  Fand,       ....    2,000  00 
1848.  Donations  toward  the  cost  of  the  Libranr  Bailding,     .        .       .  17,585  00 
1848.  Isaac  H.  Townsend.  New  Haven,  for  a  fond  for  founding  5  pre- 
miums for  Englisn  Composition, 1,000  00 

Donations  toward  the  cost  of  the  Lederer  Cabinet  of  American 

Minerals, 2,200  00 

.1844.  Israel  Munson,  Boston,  Mass.,  legacy, 15,000  00 

1846.  Addin  Lewis,  New  Haven,  legacy  tor  fund  for  increase  of  Li- 
brary,   6,000  00 

1M9.  Mrs.  Roger  M.  Sherman,  Fairfield,  legacy  charged  with  an  an- 
nuity,   4,000  00 

1856.  Joseph  Otis.  Norwich,  legacy, 4,000  00 

1857.  Asa  Bacon.  New  Haven,  subscription  and  legacy.       .        .       .  10,000  00 

1858.  Thomas  Harmer  Johns,  Canandai^a,  N.  x .,  legacy  for  the 

Harmer  Foundation  of  Scholarships,        .       .       .       .     , .  10,000  00 
William  A.  Macy,  legacy, 8,500  00 

In  1858  was  undertaken  a  subscription  for  a  new  fund  for  the  farther  endow- 
ment of  the  College.  The  amount  subscribed  was  about  $122,000,  including 
$14,000  from  Messrss.  Bacon  &  Otis,  of  which  the  sum  of  about  $111,000  has  been 
settled.  Of  this  total,  the  sum  of  about  $78,000  is  left  unrestricted  for  the  Aca- 
demical Department,  and  the  sum  of  $11,000  is  appropriated  for  scholarship  and 
prize  funds. 

Among  the  benefactors  of  the  College  may  be  named  the  late  Col.  John 
Trumbull,  {deceased  in  New  York*  city,  Nov.  10, 1848,  aged  87,)  who,  in  1881, 
gave  to  the  College  a  collection  of  historical  and  other  painting  executed  by  his 
own  hand,  on  condition  of  receiving  an  annuity  of  $1,000  during  the  rcmamder 
of  his  life.  This  precious  collection  contains  eight  original  paintmgs  of  subjects 
from  the  American  Revolution,  and  numerouii  portraits  of  persons  distinguished 
in  American  history. 


XIX.   SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE 

Plans  for  Pbimary  Scbool& 


Any  scheme  of  school  organization  will  be  imperfect  which  does 
not  include  special  arrangements  for  the  systematic  training  and  in- 
struction of  very  young  children,  especially  in  all  cities,  manufactur- 
ing villages,  and  large  neighborhoods.  Among  the  population  of 
such  places,  many  parents  are  sure  to  be  found,  who,  for  want  of 
intelligence  or  leisure,  of  constancy  and  patience,  are  unfitted  to 
watch  the  first  blossoming  of  the  souls  of  their  children,  and  to  train 
them  to  good  physical  habits,  virtuous  impulses,  and  quick  and  accu- 
rate observations  ;  to  cleanliness,  obedience,  openness,  mutual  kind- 
liness, piety,  and  all  the  virtues  which  wise  and  far-seeing  parents 
desire  for  their  ofTspring.  The  general  result  of  the  home  training 
of  the  children  of  such  parents,  is  the  neglect  of  all  moral  culture 
when  such  culture  is  most  valuable ;  and  the  acquisition  of  manners, 
personal  habits,  and  language,  which  the  best  school  training  at  a 
later  period  of  life  can  with  difficulty  correct  or  eradicate. 

No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  education  in  this 
country,  can  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  the  Primary  School  for 
children  under  six  years  of  age,  in  Boston,  in  1818,  as  a  distinct 
grade  ot  schools,  with  the  modifications  which  it  has  since  re- 
ceived there,  and  elsewhere,  from  the  principles  and  methods  of 
the  Infant  School  system,  has  led  to  most  important  improvements  in 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  instruction  in  our  public  schools,  and  the 
sooner  a  Primary  School  properly  organized,  furnished  and  man- 
aged, can  be  established  in  every  large  neighborhood,  and  especially 
in  the  "  infected  districts"  of  cities  and  manufacturing  villages,  the 
more  rapid  and  more  thorough  will  be  the  progress  of  education. 
Its  doors  should  stand  wide  open  to  receive  such  children  as  are 
abandoned  by  orphanage,  or,  worse  than  orphanage,  by  parental 
neglect  and  example,  to  idle,  vicious,  and  pilfering  habits,  before  the 
corruptions  incident  to  their  situation  have  struck  deep  into  their 
moral  nature,  and  before  they  have  fallen  under  the  alluring  and 
training  influences  and  instruction  of  bad  boys  who  infest  such 
regions,  polluting  the  atmosphere  by  their  profane  and  vulgar  speech, 
and  participating  in  every  street  brawl  and  low-bred  riot.  From  all 
such  influences,  the  earlier  the  children  of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant 
are  withdrawn,  and  placed  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  an 
Infant  or  Primary  School,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them  and  for 
society.  But  in  every  locality  the  Primary  School  shquld  be  estab- 
lished, and  brought  as  near  as  possible  to  the  homes  of  the  children, 
in  order  to  secure  their  early  and  regular  attendance,  and  to  relieve 
the  anxiety  of  parents  for  their  safety  on  their  way  to  and  from 
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school.  The  peculiarities  of  play-ground,  school-room,  and  teachers 
required  for  diis  class  of  schools,  should  be  carefully  studied,  and 
promptly  and  liberally  provided.  The  school-room  should  be  li^^ht, 
cheerful,  and  large  enough  for  the  evolutions  of  large  classes, — fur- 
nished with  appropriate  seats,  furniture,  apparatus,  and  means  of 
visible  illustration,  and  having  a  retired,  dry,  and  airy  play-ground, 
with  a  shelter  to  resort  to  in  inclement  weather,  and  with  flower 
borders,  shrubbery,  and  shade-trees,  which  they  should  be  taught  to 
love  and  respect.  The  play-ground  is  as  essential  as  the  school- 
room for  a  Primary  School,  and  is  indeed  the  uncovered  school- 
room of  physical  and  moral  education,  and  the  place  where  the 
manners  and  personal  habits  of  children  can  be  better  trained  than 
elsewhere.  With  them,  the  hours  of  play  and  study,  of  confinement 
and  recreation,  must  alternate  more  frequently  than  with  older  pupils. 

To  teach  these  schools  properly,  to  regulate  the  hours  of  play  and 
study  so  as  to  give  variety,  vivacity,  and  interest  to  all  of  the  exer- 
cised, without  over-exciting  the  nervous  system,  or  overtasking  any 
faculty  of  mind  or  body, — to  train  boys  and  girls  to  mild  dispositions, 
graceful  and  respectful  manners,  and  unquestioning  obedience, — to 
preserve  and  quicken  a  tenderness  and  sensibility  of  conscience  as  the 
instinctive  monitor  of  the  approach  of  wrong, — ^to  cultivate  the  senses 
to  habits  of  quick  and  accurate  observation  and  discrimination, — to 
prevent  the  formation  of  artificial  and  sing-song  tones, — ^to  teach  the 
use  of  the  voice,  and  of  simple,  ready,  and  correct  language,  and  to 
begin  in  this  way,  and  by  appropriate  exercises  in  drawing,  calcu- 
lation, and  lessons  on  the  properties  and  classification  of  objects,  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties, — to  do  all  these  things  and 
more,  require  in  the  teacher  a  rare  union  of  qualities,  seldom  found 
in  one  in  a  hundred  of  ^e  male  sex,  and  to  be  looked  for  with  the 
greaiest  chance  of  success  among  females,  "  in  whose  own  hearts, 
love,  hope,  and  patience  have  first  kept  school,"  and  whoso  laps 
seem  always  full  of  the  blossoms  of  knowledge,  to  be  showered  on 
the  heads  and  hearts  of  infancy  and  childhood.  In  the  right  educa- 
tion of  early  childhood,  must  we  look  for  a  corrective  of  the  evils  of 
society  in  our  large  cities  and  manufacturing  villages,  and  for  the 
beginning  of  a  better  and  higher  civilization  than  has  yet  blessed 
our  world.  The  earlier  we  can  establish,  in  every  populous  district, 
primary  schools,  under  female  teachers,  whose  hearts  are  made 
strong  by  deep  religious  principle, — who  have  faith  in  the  power  of 
Christian  love  steadily  exerted  to  fashion  anew  the  bad  manners,  and 
soften  the  harsh  and  self-willed  perverseness  of  neglected  children,— 
with  patience  to  begin  every  morning,  with  but  little,  if  any,  percep- 
tible advance  beyond  where  they  began  the  previous  morning, — wiih 
prompt  and  kind  sympathies,  and  ready  skill  in  music,  drawing,  and 
oral  methods,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  cause  of  education,  and  for 
every  other  good  cause. 

The  following  plan  of  a  Play  Ground  for  an  Infant  or  Primary 
School  is  copied  from  "  WxlderspirCs  Early  EducationJ^ 
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The  hanM  •hoDtd  stand  in  a  irj  and  airy  BitnatiDa,  large  enongh  to  allow 
a  spaciouB  play  ground.  No  paina  should  be  apared  on  thia  princiiol  and  por- 
amounl  deparlmenl  of  a  proper  in&nt  achoot.  The  more  ezleoBire  iIm 
groand  may  be,  (he  better  ;  but  the  smallest  size  for  300  children  ought  10  be 
100  feet  in  length,  by  at  least  60  in  breadth.  It  should  be  walled  round,  not 
■o  much  to  prevent  ihe  children  from  straying,  as  to  exclude  intniden  upoD 
them,  while  at  play  :  for  this  purpose,  a  wall  or  close  paling,  not  lower  than 
six  feet  high,  will  be  found  sufficient.  With  the  exception  of  a  flower  border, 
from  four  to  six  feet  broad  all  ronnd,  lay  the  whole  groniid,  after  lereling  and 
draining  it  thoroughly,  with  amal)  binding  graTel,  wnich  must  be  always  kept 
in  repair,  and  well  swept  of  loose  stones.  W's.tch  the  gruTel,  and  prevent  the 
children  malting  holes  in  it  to  form  pools  in  wet  weauier ;  dress  the  flower 
border,  and  keep  it  alwttya  neat ;  stock  it  well  with  flowers  and  shrubs,  and 
malce  it  as  gay  and  beautiful  as  possible.  Train  on  the  walls  cherry  and  other 
fruit  trees  and  currant  bushes ;  {dace  some  ornaments  and  tasteful  decora- 
tions in  diflerent  oarts  of  Ihe  bonier — as  a  honeyanckle  bower,  &c.,  and  sepa^ 
rate  the  dressed' ground  from  the  graveled  areabya  border  of  strawberry 
plants,  which  may  be  protected  from  the  feet  of  the  children  by  a  skirtiag  ol 
wood  on  the  outside,  three  inches  high,  and  painted  n«en,  all  round  the 
ground.  Something  even  approaching  to  elegance  in  the  dressing  and  decking 
of  the  playground,  will  afford  a  lesson  which  may  contribute  lo  relioeiitent 
and  comfort  for  life.  It  will  lead  not  only  to  clean  and  comfortable  dwellings, 
but  to  a  taate  for  decoration  and  beauty,  which  will  tend  mainly  to  exml 
eoarseness,  discomfort,  ditt,  and  vice,   from  the  economy  of  the  humbler 

For  the  excellent  and  safe  exercise  afforded  by  the  Rotary  Sieing,  erect,  at 
the  distance  of  thirty  feet  from  each  other,  two  posts  or  masts,  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  feet  high  aboie  the  ground  ;  nine  inches  diameter  si  the  foot,  di- . 
miniahing  lo  seven  and  a 
half  at  top;  of  tfood  welt- 
seasoned,  bard  timber; 
charred  with  Are,  about 
three  feet  under  ground, 
lixed  in  sleepers,  and 
bound  at  lop  with  a  strong 
iron  hoop.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  top  of  the  post 
is  sunk  perpendicnlarlj 
a  cylindrical  bole,  ten 
inches  deep,  and  two 
inches  in  diameter,  made 
strong  by  an  iron  ring 
two  inches  broad  within 
the  top,  and  by  a  piece  of 
iron  an  inch  thick  to  Sll 
up  the  bottom,  tightly 
fixed  in.  A  strong  pivot 
of  iron,  of  diameter  to 
turn  easily  in  the  socket 
described,  but  with  as 
little  lateral  play  as  pos- 
sible, is  placed  vertically 
in  the  hole,  its  upper  end 
standing  4  inches  above 
it.  On  this  pivot,  a*  an 
axle,  and  close  to  the 
top  of  the  post,  but  so  as 
to  turn  easily,  is  fixed  a 

wheel  of  iron,  twenty-  stun  Smnt 

four     inches    diameter.  ■       """T  awiBg. 

Bttengihened    by    four 
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spokes,  something  like  a  common  roastinff-jack  wheel,  bat  a  little  lar^r.  The 
.run  should  be  flat,  two  inches  broad,'  and  half  an  inch  thick.  In  this  rim  are 
six  holes  or  eyes,  in  which  rivet  six  strong  iron  hooks,  made  to  turn  in  the 
holes,  to  prevent  the  rope  from  twisting.  To  these  hooks  are  fixed  six  well- 
chosen  ropes,  an  inch  diameter,  and  each  reaching  down  to  within  two  feet  of 
the  ground,  having  half-a-dozen  knots,  or  small  wooden  balls,  fixed  with  nails, 
a  foot  from  each  otl^er,  beginning  at  the  lower  extremity,  and  ascending  to 
six  feet  from  the  ground.  A  tin  cap,  like  a  lamp  cover,  is  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  whole  machine,  fixed  to  the  prolongation  or  the  pivot,  and  a  little  lareer 
than  the  wheel,  to  protect  it  from  wet.  To  this,  or  to  the  wheel  itself,  a  few 
•waggoners*  bells  appended,  woold  have  a  cheerful  eflTect  on  the  children. 
The  operation  of  this  swing  must,  from  the  annexed  cut,  be  obvious.  Four, 
or  even  six  children,  lay  h(Md  of  a  rope  each,  as  high  as  they  can  reach,  and, 
starting  at  the  same  instant,  run  a  few  steps  in  the  circle,  then  suspend  them- 
selves by  their  hands,  drop  their  feet  and  run  again  when  fresh  impulse  is 
wanted  ;  again  swin^  r^nd,  and  so  on.  A  child  of  three  or  four  years  old, 
will  often  fly  sevenu  times  round  the  circle  without  touching  the  ground. 
There  is  not  a  muscle  in  the  body  which  is  not  thus  exercised ;  and  to  render 
the  exercise  equal  to  both  halves  of  the  body,  it  is  important  that,  after  sever- 
al rounds  in  one  direction,  the  psifty  should  stop,  change  the  hands,  and  go 
round  in  the  opposite  direction.  *  To  prevent  fatigue,  and  to  equalize  the  ex- 
ercise among  the  pupils,  the  rule  should  be,  that  each  six  pupils  should  have 
thirty  or  forty  rounds,  and  resign  the  ropes  to  six  more,  who  have  counted 
the  rotations. 

Toys  being  discarded  as  of  no  use,  or  real  pleasure,  the  only  plaything  of 
the  playground  consists  of  bricks  for  building,  made  of  wood,  four  inches  by 
two  and  one  and  a-half.  Some  hundreds  of  these,  very  equally  made,  should 
be  kept  in  a  large  box  in  a  corner  of  the  ffround,  as  the  quieter  children  delisht 
to  build  houses  and  castles  with  them ;  Uie  condition,  however,  alwaiys  to  be, 
that  they  shall  correctly  and  conscientiously  replace  in  the  box  the  full  com- 
plement or  tale  of  bricks  they  take  out ;  in  which  rule,  too,  there  is  more  than 
one  lesson. 

In  a  comer  of  the  plavground,  concealed  by  shrubbery,  are  two  water  clos- 
ets for  the  children,  with  six  or  eight  seats  in  each ;  that  for  the  boys  is  sepa- 
rate from,  and  entered  by,  a  diflferent  passage  from  that  for  the  girls.  Sup- 
ply the  closets  well  with  water,  which,  from  a  cistern  at  the  upper  end,  shaill 
run  along*  with  a  slope  under  all  the  seats,  into  a  sewer,  or  a  pit  m  the  ground. 
Seo  that  the  closets  are  in  no  way  inisused,  or  abused.  The  eye  of  the  teach- 
er and  mistress  should  often  be  here,  for  the  sake  both  of  cleanliness  and 
delicacy.  Mr.  Wilderspin  recommends  the  closets  being  built  adjoining  the 
small  class-room,  with  small  apertures  for  theteacher^s  eye  in  the  class-room 
wall,  covered  with  a  spring  lid,  and  commanding  the  range  of  the  place. 
There  is  nothing  in  which  cnildxen,  especially  in  the  humbler  ranks,  require 
more  training. 

The  annexed  cut 
represents  an  infant 
school-room,  modi- 
fied in  a  few  unim- 
portant particulars, 
from  the  ground  plan 
recommended  by 
Mr.  Wilderspin  in 
his  "  Early  Educa- 
tion,'''' published  in 
1840.  The  original 

Slan    embraces     a 
welling    for    the 

teacher^s  family,  and  two  school-rooms,  one  for  the  boys  and  the  other  for  the 
girls,  each  school  having  a  gallery,  class-room,  and  playground.  The  school- 
room is  about  60  feet  long  by  38  wide,  and  the  class-rooms  each  IZ  ft.  by  10. 
D.  Desks  and  Seats.    G.  Gallery,  capable  of  accommodating  100  children. 
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The  chief  Tequiaitm  in  ■ 
A  Climbing  Sisnd  :  a  Horii' 
Double  Inclined  Plane. 

The  Cltmbing  Stand  consiita  eBsentially 
of  »  frame- worK  of  poles,  which  an pport  rope* 
for  climbing.  Ooe  of  the  most  simple  and 
ecoDomical  is  made  of  two  oidinary  scaffold 
poles,  planed  smoolh  and  painted,  which  sup- 
port i,  transverse  beam  baring  books,  to 
which  the  ropes  are  sitae hed. 

The  dimensions  may  be  as  follows  1  licneth 
of  perpendicular  poles,  15  feel,  of  which  4 
feet  are  sunk  in  the  ground  ;  cirenraference 
of  poles  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  14 
inches ;  length  of  transverse  beam  at  top,  9 
feel.  To  this  beam  are  ailached,  by  screw- 
ing io,  two  iron  hooks,  which  support  the 
ropes;  these  sre  It  inches  in  diameter,  lo  , 
aButd  a  firm  grasp  to  the  band,     la   order 

that  the  ropes  may  not  wear  througli  where  attached  to  the  hooks,  they  ar» 
spliced  round  an  iron  ring,  which  is  groovM  oo  the  outer  surface  to  give  a 
firmer  bold  to  the  rope.  Both  the  ropes  should  be  attached  to  Ihe  bottom  of 
the  poles  so  as  to  bang  loosely :  if  not  fastened  at  the  bottom,  the  children 
use  them  as  swings  while  clinging  to  them,  and  are  apt  to  injure  themselves 
by  falling,  or  others  by  coming  Tiolently  in  contact  with  them. 

No  apparatus  is  more  adTantageous :  it  is  economical  in  its  erection,  and 
not  liable  to  get  out  of  order ;  it  affords  exercise  to  a  number  of  children  at 
the  same  time,  a  succession  being  constanll;  engaged  in  climbing  and  de- 
scending the  ropes  and  poles ;  the  muscular  exertion  is  not  violent,  bnt 
decidedfy  beneficial,  expanding  the  chest,  and  giving  power  and  freedom  of 
motion  to  the  arms.  This  exercise  ia  also  quite  free  from  danger,  the  chil- 
dren never  advancing  higher  up  the  ropes  than  they  feel  themselves  secure. 
During  the  seven  years  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant-school  has  been 
established,  300  children  have  been  the  average  attendance,  but  no  accidents 
have  occurred  from  the  use  of  the  cLmbing-stand. 

Thi  Horizontal  Bar  consists' of  a  wooden  bar  formed  of  beech,_red  deal, 
or  some  other  lough  wood  not  apt  to  splinter  or  warp,  about  three  'inches  in 
diameter,  and  usually  six  feet  long,  turned  or  planed  round  and  smoolh,  in 
order  that  the  hands  may  not  be  bUstered  by  the  friction. 

Every  play-grnund  should  possess  two  or  three  of  these  useful  additions ; 
one  6  feet  from  the  ground,  another  6  feet,  and  a  third  1  feet  high, — each  one 
beiog  supported  and  fixed  firmly  by  a  post  at  both  ends.  Or  Ihey  tuay  be 
arranged  so  that  four  posts  will  sappuri  the  three  bars.  The  exercises  per- 
formed on  Ihe  horizontal  bars  consist  in  the  child  remsining  suspended  by 
Ihe  arms  and  bands  ;  in  drawing  the  body  up  so  as  to  look  over  llie  bar  sev- 
eral times  in  succession  ;  in  travetsin[  fiom  one  end  of  the  bar  to  the  other 
(suspended  by  the  hands,)  both  backwards  and  forwards ;  in  swinging  the 
body  whilst  suspended  from  the  bar. 
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The  Parallel  Bar  consists  of  two  bars 
placed  parallel  with  one  another,  each  being 
from  6  to  8  feet  long,  4  inches  deep  by  S 
inches  wide,  with  the  corners  rounaed  off. 
The  posts  that  support  these  bars  in  their  po- 
sition should  be  18  inches  apart  The  mirs 
should  project  four  inches  beyond  the  post. 
Two  sets  of  parallel  bars  are  advantageous,  one  being  2  feet  9  inches  high 
for  the  younger  children,  the  other  4  feet  high  for  the  elder. 

The  exercises  on  these  bars  consist  in  supporting  the  body  on  the  arms, 
one  hand  resting  on  each  bar,  and  by  moving  each  hand  alternately,  proceed- 
ing forwards  and  backwards  along  the  bars ;  in  swinging  the  body  between 
the  arms ;  and  in  springing  over  the  bar  on  each  side,  TOth  backwards  and 
forwards. 

The  Wooden  Springs  afford  a  kind  of  exercise  extremely  popular  with 
the  younger  children,  who  are  not  sufficiently  active  to  take  part  in  the  other 
exercises.  Each  swing  consists  of  two  distinct  parts :  1.  A  piece  of  2-inch 
deal,  1  foot  wide  and  3  feet  long,  one  end  of  which  is  sunk  firmly  in  the 
ground,  the  other  projecting  18  inches  above  the  surface.  At  each  edge  of 
this  piece  is  screwed  on  an  iron  plate,  with  an  eve  to  receive  the  iron  pivot 
on  wnich  the  upper  piece  works.  The  upper,  or  horizontaJ  piece,  is  made  of 
3-inch  plank,  1  foot  wide  and  13  feet  long.  At  each  end  ot  this  piece  three 
handles,  formed  of  U-inch  deal,  are  strongly  mortised  in,  1  foot  apart,  thus 
forming  seats  for  three  children  at  each  end.  Between  the  handles  the 
plank  should  be  rounded  at  the  edees,  so  as  to  form  an  easy  seat.  At  the 
under  surface  of  each  end  a  small  block  of  wood  is  fixed,  to  prevent  the 
plank  wearing  by  striking  the  ground. 

The  above  directions  should  be  adhered  to.  If  the  support  be  made  lower, 
the  motion  of  the  swing  is  much  lessened ;  if  the  plank  be  made  shorter,  or 
the  support  higher,  the  swing  approaches  too  nearly  to  the  perpendicular, 
and  serious  accidents  may  ensue  from  the  children  being  thrown  violently 
from  the  seats.  The  whole  should  be  made  as  stout  as  recommended,  other- 
wise it  is  apt  to  break  from  the  violent  action. 


The  Double  Inclined  Plane  is  adapted  more  especially  for  the  ]rounger  chil- 
dren. It  consists  merely  of  a  support  of  two-inch  deal,  1  foot  wide,  and  pro- 
jecting 8  feet  from  the  ground.  On  this  is  laid  the  ends  of  two  planks,  each 
13  feet  long,  1  foot  wide,  and  Ik  inch  in  thickness.  T)n  the  upper  surface  of 
each  plank  may  be  nailed,  at  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  small  croaip 
pieces,  to  prevent  the  feet  slipping. 


The  use  of  the  inclined  plane  is,  that  by  ascendinff  and  descending  it,  chil- 
dren acquire  a  facility  in  balancing  themselves.  The  exercise  is  beneficial, 
as  it  calls  into  action  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  even  of  the  body.  It  also 
furnishes  an  excellent  situation  to  jump  from,  as  the  children  can  themselves 
vary  the  height  of  the  leap  at  pleasure. 

The  general  use  of  all  these  various  exercises  is,  that  the  different  muscles 
of  the  body  may  be  strengtheoed,  and  the  children  thus  fitted  for  a  future  life 
of  labor,  and  better  prepared  to  escape  in  case  of  accidents. 
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The  following  plan  and  explanationa  are  coaden«ed  from  a  vdnable  nianu- 
k1  foT  teachera  in  infsnt  and  primary  HchoolB,  entitled  "  iDfBnt  EducatioD," 
one  of  Chambers'  Educational  Course,  published  bI  Edinburgh,  ia  1840.  It 
is  nearly  similar  to  the  plan  recommended  b;  Mr.  Wildsrspin  in  his  "  Infant 
School  System,"  and  his  "  Education  for  the  Youi^,"  and  by  Mr.  Stow,  in 
the  "  Manual  on  the  TiaioiDg  System  fat  Infant  utd  Juvenile  Schools." 
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Plan,  &c.,  op  School-rooms  poa  Schools  op  difpbrknt  grades  and 

DIPPBRIIIT  SYSTEMS   OP  HfSTRUCTION. 

The  plans^nd  remarks  for  arranging  school-rooms  thus  far,  are  more  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  comparatively  small,  or  country  schools,  where  the  in- 
struction and  government  is  conducted  by  one  teacher,  with  at  most  but  one 
assistant.  A  few  remarks  explanatory  of  the  terms  used  by  writers  on  edu- 
cation, when  speaking  of  systems  of  or^^ization  and  instruction,  may  be 
useful  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  prmciples  of  arrangement  embraced  in 
the  plans  which  follow. 

1.  The  individual  method  is  the  practice  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  of  calling 
up  each  scholar  by  himself  for  recitation,  or  giving  instruction  to  each  scholar 
in  his  seat,  or  calling  up  classes  and  hearing  each  scholar  individually,  which 
is  practically  the  same  thing.  This  method  will  answer  a  valuable  end  in  a 
very  small  school,  and  must  be  introduced  to  some  extent  in  our  small  country 
districts  where  there  are  children  of  every  age,  and  in  a  ereat  variety  of 
studies,  and  of  different  degrees  of  proficiency  in  each  study.  It  prevails, 
however,  altogether  too  generally,  even  in  larger  districts  which  admit  of  a 
classification  of  children  mto  schools  of  different  grades,  and  of  the  children 
in  each  grade  of  schools.  This  classification  is  the  first  great  step  towards 
school  improvement. 

2.  In  the  simultaneous  method,  the  whole  school,  together,  or  in  succes- 
sive classes  carefully  arranged  according  to  their  intellectual  proficiency,  is 
instructed  directly  by  the  teacher.  Questions  and  explanations  are  addressed 
to  the  whole  school,  or  the  whole  class,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  answers  are 
given  by  all  together,  or  by  some  one  pointed  out  by  the  teacher,  while  all 
must  show  by  some  silent  sign,  there  ability  to  do  so.  This  method  keeps 
every  mind  attentive,  ^ives  confidence  to  the  timid,  admits  of  the  liveliness 
of  oral  and  interrogative  instruction,  economizes  the  time  and  labor  of  the 
teacher,  and  enlists  the  great  principle  of  sympathy  of  numbers  engaged  io 
common  pursuit.  The  extent  to  which  this  method  can  be  properly  carried, 
will  depend  not  so  much  od  the  size  of  the  schools,  as  on  the  fact  that  the 
school  is  composed  of  children  in  the  same  studies,  and  of  the  same  proficien- 
cy.   This  method  ought  not  to  exclude  entirely  individual  instruction.^ 

When  the  number  of  children  increases  beyond  that  which  one  teacher  can 
conveniently  instruct  together,  or  in  successive  classes,  he  most  adopt  the 
monitorial,  the  mixed,  or  the  Facher  system,  for  such  classes  as  he  cannot 
superintend  or  teach. 

3.  By  the  monitorial  or  mutual  method,  is  understood  the  practice  of  em- 
ploying the  advanced  pupils,  and  many  of  them  yerv  young,  to  assist  in  the  su- 
pervision and  instruction  of  the  school,  or  of  particular  classes,  as  systematized 
by  Mr.  Lancaster,  or  Dr.  Bell,  and  as  pursued  in  the  schools  connected  with 
the  National,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Societies,  England.  This 
method,  in  different  countries,  on  its  first  promulgation,  attracted  much  of 
public  favor,  on  account  of  its  economy,  especially  in  populous  districts. 
In  England  it  still  receives  the  sanction  of  the  two  great  Societies 
named  above.  In  Germany  it  was  never  adopted  in  the  public  schools.  In 
Holland  it  was  tried,  and  abandoned,  but  not  without  modifying  yery  material- 
ly the  methods  of  instruction  before  pursued,  and  finally  leading  to  the  adoption 
of  the  mixed  method.  In  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  it  was  early 
adopted,  but  there  is  hardly  a  school  in  the  whole  country  now  conducted  on 
the  pure  monitorial  or  Lancasterian  system,  although  there  are  many  so 
called.  As  pursued  in  the  excellent  schools  of  the  New  York  Public  School 
Society,  it  is  nearly  the  mixed  method  as  understood  and  practiced  in  Hol- 
land, and  as  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
Enffland. 

With  these  modifications,  and  the  limitation  of  the  duties  of  the  younger 
monitors  to  keeping  the  registers,  heading  the  classes  in  marching  to  and 
from  their  class-rooms,  or  the  playground,  taking  charge  of  books,  &c.,  and  io 
other  matters  of  order  and  mechanical  arrangements,  the  monitorial  system 
might  be  advantageously  adopted  in  schools  of  every  grade,  and  of  any  sys* 
tern  of  instruction. 
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4.  The  mixed  method,  as  the  term  is  generally  understood,  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  simultaneous  and  monitorial  system,  in  which  the  principal  teacher, 
while  he  has  the  superintendence  at  all  times  of  the  wnole  school,  and 
gives  general  instruction  at  certain  hours,  and  in  certain  studies,  to  the  whole 
school,  as  well  as  to  particular  classes,  employs  in  the  work  of  class  instruc- 
tion, assistants  who  are  better  instructed,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  are  older  than 
those  employed  as  monitors  under  the  I^casterian  system,  and  are  not  yet 
qualified  to  have  the  whole  charge  of  a  school.  For  example,  in  Holland. 
**  every  school  produces  two  classes  of  assistants,  who  are  most  usefully  and 
economically  employed  in  aiding  him  in  the  management  and  instruction  of 
the  school,  and  may  be  called  pupil  teachers  and  casistant  teachers.  By 
pupU  teacher  is  meant  a  young  teacher,  in  the  first  instance  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  master  by  his  good  qualities,  as  one  of  the  best  instructed  and 
most  intelligent  of  the  children ;  whose  attainments  and  skill  are  full  of 
promise  ;  and  who,  having  consented  to  remain  at  a  low  rate  of  remuneration 
m  the  school,  is  further  rewarded  by  being  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunities aJbrded  him  for  attaining  practical  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching,  by 
daily  practice  in  the  school,  and  by  the  gratuitous  superintendence  of  his 
reading  and  studies  by  the  master, /r(mi  winom  he  receives  lessons  on  technical 
subjects  of  school  instruction  every  evening.  He  commonly  remains  in  the 
school  in  the  rank  of  pupil  teacher  from  the  age  of  14  to  that  of  17,  daily  im- 
bibing a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  school  management,  and  all  the 
matter  of  instruction  in  elementary  schools,  and  he  then  proceeds,  by  attend- 
ance at  a  Normal  school,  or  by  further  proficiency  attained  by  his  own  exer- 
tions, to  Qualify  himself  to  act  as  an  assistant  teacher.  The  assistant  teacher 
prepared  oy  these  preliminary  studies  in  the  elementary  Normal  school  com- 
mences his  duties  at  18  or  20  vears  of  age. 

Assistants  thus  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  schools  are  exceedingly  pre- 
ferable to  the  best  instructed  men  who  are  not  familiarized  by  daily  habitude 
with  the  minutest  details  of  school  management.  Such  assistants  constantly 
replenish  the  ranks  of  the  teachers  with  men,  all  the  hopes  of  whose  youth 
have  been  directed  towards  success  in  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster,  and 
whose*  greatest  ambition  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  their 
schools. 

5.  The  Fdcher  system,  as  it  is  termed  in  Germany  where  it  is  most  popu- 
lar, consists  in  employing  separate  teachers  for  separate  studies,  or  as  we 
should  apply  it  here,  for  distinct  departments  of  .government,  and  of  instruc- 
tion. This  is  the  principle  on  which  instruction  in  our  colleges  and  most  of 
our  higher  seminaries  is  eiven,  and  is  in  reality  the  mixed  method  carried  to 
its  highest  perfection.  The  vital  error  in  our  common  schools,  as  they  are 
now  organized,  lb  the  practice  of  employing  one  teacher  for  the  government 
and  instruction  of  fifty  or  sixty  children  of  evenr  age,  of  both  sexes,  in  a 
great  variety  of  studies,  and  in  different  sta^s  of  proficiency  in  each  study. 
It  is  very  rare  to  find  a  teacher  with  the  varied  qualifications,  which  success 
under  these  circumstances  presupposes,  w^hile  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  find  a 
teacher  with  talent  and  experience  sufficient  to  teach  some  one  study,  or  a 
few  cognate  branches,  as  an  assistant,  acting  under  the  general  direction  of  a 
well  qualified  principal. 

Any  school  organization  and  arrangements  would  be  imperfect  which  did 
not  include  the  systematic  training  and  instruction  of  very  young  children, 
especiadly  in  cities  and  manufacturing  villages.  Whatever  may  have  been 
done  by  others  at  an  earlier  date,  it  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  now,  that 
to  Mr.  WUderspin  belongs  the  credit  of  having  reduced  infant  education  to 
the  science  which  it  now  is.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  education  given  in  our  schools,  that  the  infunt  school  system  was 
tried  in  this  country,  without  a  full  comprehension  of  its  legitimate  principles, 
methods  and  end,  and  that  the  experiment  was  abandon^  so  hastily.  Its 
partial  and  temporary  success,  however,  led  to  the  extension  and  improvpment 
of  our  primary  schools,  ana  this  circumstance  renders  the  success  of  any 
well  directed  effort  for  their  re-establishment  more  certain. 
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Plajts,  Ac.f  FOR  Schools  on  the  Monitorial  or  Mutual  Stbtbm. 

The  "  Manual  of  the  System  of  Primanr  Instruction  pursued  in  the  Model 
Schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,"  published  in  1839,  con- 
tains the  following  remarks  on  the  arrangement  for  schools  of  mutual  in- 
struction connected  with  that  Society. 

The  school-room  should  be  a  parallelogram,  the  length  about  twice  the 
breadth. 

The  height  of  the  walls  should  be  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  room, 
and  may  be  varied  from  11  to  19  feet,  it  is  recommended  that  the  walls  be 
worked  fair  and  lime  whitened,  in  order  to  giye  a  neat  and  clean  appearance, 
reflect  lig^t,  and  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  health.  As  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  admit  as  much  light  as  possible  into  the  school,  there  must  be 
a  considerable  number  of  windows,  each  of  which  should  be  fixed  in  a  wooden 
frame,  and  movable  upon  pins  or  pivots  in  the  center,  so  that  by  drawing  the 
upper  part  into  the  room,  the  school  may  be  sufficiently  ventilated  in  hot 
weather — a  circumstance  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  attended  to,  as  the 
health  of  the  pupils  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  it. 

The  lower  parts  of  the  windows  sboula  be  at  least  6  feet  from  the  floor,  in 
order  that  the  light  may  not  be  inconvenient,  and  the  walls  be  at  liberty  for# 
the  reading  lessons,  &c.,  which  are  to  be  attached  to  it ;  if  piers  are  required, 
they  should  be  on  the  outside  of  the  building. 

There  should  be  holes  in  the  roof,  or  m  the  wall  near  it,  to  let  foul  air 
escape.  This  may  be  effected  by  a  sufficient  number  of  tubes  so  contrived 
that  they  can  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure,  and  at  the  same  time  fresh  air  be 
admitted  from  the  outside  of  the  building  oy  tubes  communicating  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  room. 

All  projections  in  the  walls,  as  well  as  pillars  to  support  the  roof,  ought  to 
be  avoided;  for  they  interfere  with  the  arrangement  of  the  school,  and  ob- 
struct the  view  of  the  master  and  of  visiters.  But  if  pillars  are  necessary, 
they  should  be  placed  at  each  end  of  the  desks,  but  never  in  the  middle  of  the 
room. 

Roman  Cement^  cast  into  flags,  and  jointed  with  the  same  material,  forms  a 
good  floorinff ;  it  is  perfectlv  dry  and  aurable.  and  emits  but  little  sound. 

In  order  that  all  tne  children  may  be  completely  seen  by  the  master,  it  is  of 
great  iinportance  that  the  floor  should  be  an  inchned  plane,  rising  one  foot  in 
twenty  from  the  master's  desk,  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  where  the  high- 
est or  eighth  class  is  situated. 

At  the  lower  end  is  the  platform,  elevated  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
room  from  2  to  3  feet.  The  length  and  breadth  of  the  platform  must  be  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  room. 

'1  he  center  of  the  platform  is  the  place  for  the  master's  desk ;  and  on  each 
side  there  may  be  a  small  desk  for  the  principal  monitors. 

The  entrance  door  should  be  on  the  side  or  the  platform,  in  order  that  visit- 
ers on  entering  the  school,  may  have  a  commanding  view  of  all  the  children 
at  once. 

Whatever  be  the  size  of  the  school-room,  it  may  be  sufficiently  warmed  by 
means  of  one  or  two  stoves  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  apartment.  But 
the  most  uniform  and  constant  temperature  is  obtained  by  steam,  when  con- 
ducted alonff  the  lower  parts  of  the  room  through  pipes,  or  by  heated  air  con- 
veyed into  the  room  through  tubes  communicating  with  a  stove,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  close  casing  of  iron,  leaving  a  sufficient  space  for  a  current  of 
fresh  air  to  be  brought  m  through  a  tube :  this,  coming  in  contact  with  the 
stove  and  the  outside  of  the  flue  or  iron  chimney  which  passes  through  the 
casing,  is  heated,  and  may  b^  discharged  into  the  room  by  means  of  iron 
pipes.    Tliis  method  has  been  found  to  answer  extremelv  well. 

The  middle  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  the  forms  and  desk,  a  passage  being 
left  between  the  ends  of  the  forms  and  the  wall,  6  or  0  feet  broad,  where  the 
children  form  semicircles  for  reading. 

The  forms  and  desks  must  be  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground ;  the  legs  or  sup- 
fiorts  should  be  6  inches  broad  and  2  inches  thick,  but  cast  iron  legs  are  pre- 
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feriUe,  w  ther  nipport  ihs  deak-boud  with  equal  fiimnew,  occapj  lesa  room, 
uid  have  a  neater  appearance ;  tbeir  number  of  course  will  be  m  proportiuo 
10  the  length  of  the  forma-  A.  fbrm  SO  feet  long  will  require  five,  and  thej 
must  be  so  placed,  that  the  supports  of  the  forms  may  not  be  immediatelj' 
opposite  to  those  of  the  desks;  tbe  corners  of  the  desks  and  forms  an  toba 
made  round,  in  order  tbat  the  children  may  not  hurt  themselves. 

The  general  nda  for  filling  up 
Mchool-roomi  are, — 1.  One  foot  for 
the  apace  or  passage  between  a  form 
^d  the  next  aesk. 

3.  Three  inches  for  the  horizootal 
apace  between  a  desk  end  its  form. 

3.  Nii>e  inches  for  the  breaiith  of  a 
desk,  and   six  for  the  breadth  of  a 

4.  Twentj-eighl  inches  for  the 
height  of  a  desk,  and  sixteen  for  the 
heightof  a  tbrm. 

5.  Eighteen  inchesin  length  of  the 
Aesk  far  everr  child  to  occupy  while 
seated  upon  his  form. 

6.  From  fiTe  to  six  feet  for  the 
passage  between  the  walla  and  the 
ends  of  the  forms  and  desks. 

Tbe  semi-circles  for  the  reading 
classes  are  formed  opposite  to  the 
wall,  and  axe  marked  by  an  incision 
in  the  floor. 

Danetuiom  of  ichool-ronTm  for 
300  children,  lei^h,  62 J  ft.,  breadth, 
34  feet ;  for  300  do.  5S  by  38 ;  for 
l&O  do.  53]  feet  by  95. 

The  following  aunealions  are  abridged  from  the  "  General  Obttrvtioni  on 
the  contlruetion  andarrangemenU  of 
tekool-roorm,  d(c.,"  published  by  the 
National  Society,  London. 

The  form  of  the  room  ahonld  be  ob- 
long. If  the  room  is  built  large  tosc- 
eomraodate  boys  and  girla  together,  it 
may  be  diridea  by  a  frame  partition, 
made  to  slide  upoD  rollers  in  an  iroo 

The  superficial  area  should  include 
7  sauare  feet  for>each  child:  hence, 
50  children  will  require  350  ft ;  BO  do. 
660  ft.;  100  do.  700  ft.,  Ac. 

The  desks  are  generally  attached  to 
the  i^all,  and  consist  of  a  horizontal 
ledge  two  or  three  inches  wide  to  re- 
ceive the  inkstand,  and  an  inclined 
l^ane  ten  inches  wide,  made  to  let 
down  by  hinges  and  movable  brackets. 
The  benches  or  forms  are  ten  inches 
wide,  and  supported  by  standards  of 

The  benches  for  the  classes  in  reci- 
tation, are  arranged  in  the  floor  with- 
out desks.     The  floor  is  entirely  level 


Sdtoal-rooin  for  U  adulus. 
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In  the  '^Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  oq  £2ducation  for 
1851-52,"  under  the  general  head  of  Organization  of  Schools,  the  follow- 
ing memorandum  and  diagrams  '*  respecting  the  organization  of  schooU 
in  parallel  groups  of  benches  and  desto."  are  published  to  aid  commit- 
tees in  determining  the  internal  dimension  of  school-rooms,  and  the  best 
modes  of  fitting  them  up,  in  reference  to  schools  organized  on  the  plan 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

Pkblimihart  Rbmarbb. 

"  Before  a  school-room  is  planned, — and  the  obeervation  apj^ies  equally  to  al- 
terations in  the  internal  fittings  of  an  existing  sohool-room, — the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  are  likely  to  occupy  it, — ^the  number  of  classes  into  which  they  ought  to 
be  grouped, — whether  the  school  should  be  "  mixed, "  or  the  boys  and  the  girls 
should  be  in  dlflerent  rooms,  should  be  oareAdly  considered,  in  order  thai  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  school  may  be  designed  accordingly. 

A.  Every  class,  when  in  operation,  requires  a  separate  teacher,  be  it  only  a 
monitor  acting  for  the  hour.  Without  some  such  provision  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  all  the  children  in  a  school  actively  employed  at  the  same  time. 

The  apprenticeship  of  pupQ-teaehert,  therefore,  is  merely  an  improved  method 
of  meeting  what  is,  under  any  circumstance,  a  neoeasiky  of  the  case ;  and,  where 
such  assistants  are  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  it  becomes  of  increased  im- 
portance to  ftimish  them  with  all  the  mechaniqil  appliances  that  have  been  found 
by  experience  to  be  the  best  calculated  to  give  effect  to  their  services. 

B.  The  main  end  to  be  attained  is  tl^  concentration  of  the  attention  of  the 
teacher  upon  his  own  separate  claas,  and  of  the  dass  npon  its  teacher,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  distracting  sounds  and  objects,  and  without  obstruction  to  the  head  mas- 
ter's power  of  superintending  the  whole  of  the  classes  and  thotr  teachers.  This 
concentration  would  be  effected  the  most  completely  if  each  teacher  held  his  class 
in  a  separate  room ;  but  such  an  arrangement  would  be  inconsistent  with  a  proper 
auperintendence,  -and  would  be  open  to  other  olijections.  The  common  school- 
room should,  therefore,  be  fitted  to  realize,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  combined  ad- 
vantages of  isolation  and  of  superintendence,  without  destroying  its  use  for  such 
purposes  as  may  require  a  large  apartment  The  best  shape  (se«  diagranu  an- 
nexed)  is  an  oblong  about  eighteen  feet  in  width.  Groups  of  desks  are  arranged 
along  one  of  the  walls.  Each  group  is  divided  from  the  adjacent  group  or  groups 
by  an  alley,  in  which  a  light  curtain  can  be  drawn  forward  or  back.  Each  class, 
when  seated  in  a  group  of  desks,  is  thus  isolated  on  its  sides  from  the  rest  of  the 
school.  The  head  master,  seated  at  his  desk  placed  against  the  opposite  wall,  or 
standing  in  ftont  of  any  one  of  the  classes,  can  easily  superintend  the  school ; 
while  the  separate  teacher  of  each  class  stands  in  firont  of  it,  where  the  vacant  floor 
allows  him  to  place  his  easel  for  the  suspension  of  diagrams  and  the  use  of  the  black- 
board, or  to  draw  out  the  children  occasionly  from  their  de^,  and  to  instruct 
them  standing,  for  the  sake  of  relief  by  a  clumge  in  position.  Hie  seats  at  the 
desks  and  the  vacant  floor  in  front  of  each  group  are  both  needed^  and  should 
therefore  be  aUowedfor  in  calculating  the  space  requisite  for  each  close. 

C.  By  drawing  bock  the  curtain  between  two  groups  of  desks,  the  principal 
teacher  can  combine  two  classes  into  one  for  the  purpose  of  a  gallery  lesson ;  or  a 
gallery  (doubling  the  depths  of  rows)  may  substituted  for  one  S[  Uie  groups.  For 
simultaneous  instruction,  such  a  gallery  is  better  than  the  combination  of  two 
groups  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  intermediate  curtain ;  because  the  combined 
width  of  the  two  groups  is  greater  than  will  allow  the  teacher  to  command  at  a 
glance  aD  the  cluldren  sitting  in  the  same  line.  It  is  advisable  therefore  always  to 
provide  a  gallery. 

The  drawings  annexed  to  the  following  rules  purport  simply  to  show  the  best 
internal  dimensions  of  school-rooms,  and  the  beet  mode  of  fitting  them  up,  tho 
doors  and  windows  being  placed  accordingly.  The  combination  of  such  rooma 
with  others  of  the  same  kind,  with  teachers'  residences,  and  with  the  remainder 
of  the  school  premises,  as  wdl  as  the  elevations  which  may  thereby  be  obtained. 
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dq)ending,  as  they  always  moEit,  upon  local  circumstanoes,  are  not  intended  to-te 
here  shown.* 

The  Committe  of  Council  do  not  recommend  that  the  benches  and  desks  should 
be  immovably  fixed  to  the  floor  in  any  schools.  Tliey  ought  to  be  so  oonstmcted 
as  to  admit  of  bdng  readily  removed  when  necessary,  but  not  so  as  to  be  easily 
pushed  out  of  place  by  accident,  or  to  be  shaken  by  the  movements  of  the  children 
when  seated  at  them. 

The  reasons  of  the  following  rules  will  be  readily  inferred  firom  these  preliminary 
explanations. 

1.  In  planning  a  school-room,  if  it  be  not  more  than  18  feet  in  width,  about  8 
or  9  square  feet  will  be  sufficient  for  each  child  in  actual  attendance.  If  the  width 
be  greater,  there  must  be  a  proportionate  increase  of  area  allotted  to  each  child. 

2.  A  school  not  receiving  infants  should  generally  be  divided  into  at  least  four 
classes.  ( Tke  varying  capacities  of  children  between  eeven  and  thirteen  years 
old  will  be  found  to  require  at  leaet  thtit  much  subdivision.) 

3.  Parallel  benches  and  desks,  graduated  aocordinff  to  the  ages  of  the  children, 
should  be  provided  for  all  the  scholars  in  actual  attendance,  {see  Preliminary  Re- 
marks^  B.  |)  and  therefore  a  school-room  should  contain  at  least  four  groups  of 
paralld  benches  and  desks.    {See  Rule  2.) 

4.  A  group  should  not  contain  more  than  three  rows  of  benches  and  desks, 
{otherwise  the  distance  of  the  last  row  is  to  great  for  the  teacher  to  see  the 
children's  slates^  and  he  must  also  raise  his  voice  to  a  pitch  which  is  exhausting 
to  himself  and  adds  ineonventently  to  the  general  noise,) 

5.  As  a  general  rule,  no  group  of  benches  and  desks  should  accommodate  mars 
than  twenty-four  cluldrcn,  t.  e.  eight  children  in  each  of  the  three  rows  of  the 
group,  {otherwise  the  width  is  too  great.    See  Preliminary  Remarks^  G.) 

6.  The  proper  lengths  are  7  feet  6  inches  for  five  children  in  a  row ;  9  feet  for 
six  in  a  row;  10  feet  6  inches  for  seven  in  a  row;  12  feet  for  eight  in  a  row; 
i.  0.  18  inches  for  each  child. 

[The  other  dimensions  and  detuls  are  shown  in  the  annexed  drawings.] 

7.  Each  group  of  desks  must  be  separated  from  the  contiguous  group,  either  by 
an  alley  for  the  passage  of  the  childiHsn,  or  by  a  space  sufficient  for  drawing  and 
wididrawing  the  curtains. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  an  alley  for  the  passage  of  children  at  one  end 
only  of  eaoh  group.  At  the  other  end  a  space  of  3  inches  will  suffice  for  drawing 
and  withdrawing  the  curtains. 

[Alleys  intended  for  the  passage  of  children  must  not  be  less  than  18  inches 
wide  in  the  smallest  school,  and  need  not  be  more  than  2  feet  wide  in  any  school, 
unless  where  a  door  or  fireplace  requires  a  greater  interval.] 

8.  The  best  width  for  a  school-room,  intended  to  aooommodate  any  number  of 
ohildren  between  48  and  144,  is  17  or  18  feet  This  gives  sufficient  space  for 
each  group  of  benches  and  desks  to  be  ranged  (with  its  depth  of  three  rows)  along 
one  wall,  for  the  teachers  to  stand  at  a  proper  distance  from  their  classes,  and  for 
the  classes  to  be  dmwn  out,  when  necessary,  in  front  of  the  desks  around  the  mas- 
ter or  pupil-teachers.  {No  additional  accommodation  heir^  gained  by  greater 
width  in  the  room,  ike  cost  of  such  an  increase  in  the  dimensions  is  thrown 
away.) 

9.  Where  the  number  of  children  to  be  accommodated  is  too  great  for  them  to 
be  arranged  in  five,  or  at  most,  six  groups,  an  additional  school-room  should  be 
built,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  an  additional  schoolmaster,  who  may,  how- 
ever, be  subordinate  to  the  head  master,  or  a  large  school  may  be  built  on  the  plan 
of  diagram  No.  6.  Where  neither  of  these  arrangements  can  be  accomplished, 
the  school-room  should  not  be  less  than  32  feet  wide,  and  the  groups  should  be 
arranged  along  both  sides  of  the  room,  the  children  in  all  cases  &cing  the  centre. 
{But  such  an  arrangement  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  single  row  along  one 
wall.  The  opposite  classes  see  each  other,  and  their  several  teachers  have  to 
stand  too  close  together.     See  Preliminary  Remarks,  B.) 

10.  A  curtain,  capable  of  being  readily  drawn  and  withdrawn,  should  separate 

*  Specimen  of  the  planR  recommended  by  the  committee,  combining  the  foregoing  ol|ieet, 
maj  be  seen  on  page 
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the  aoveral  gtoapa ;  but  not  so  as,  when  drawn,  to  project  into  the  room  more  than 
4  inohea  m  front  of  the  foremost  desk. 

11.  If  the  Bchool-room  be  lighted  from  above,  which  is  the  best  possible  mode, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  skylights  from  leaking,  aod  to  provide 
channels  for  the  water  which  the  condensation  of  the  children's  breath  will  deposit 
on  the  inside  of  the  glaas. 

12.  All  sashes,  both  upper  and  lower,  should  be  hung ;  and  all  windows,  whether 
in  the  roof  or  elsewhere,  should  be  made  to  open. 

13.  It  is  better  to  have  a  few  large  and  weU  placed  windows  than  many  amall 
ones. 

14.  It  is  important  to  provide  that  the  fiioes  of  the  children  and  teachers,  and  also 
the  blackboards  and  diagrams,  should  be  placed  in  full  dear  light 

15.  If  the  school-room  be  not  lighted  trcm  above,  there  should  be  windows,  if 
powible,  at  each  end  and  <m  one  side  of  the  room.  The  windows  should  be  car- 
ried up  as  high  as  possible :  and  those  which  are  placed  at  the  backs  of  the  chil- 
dren, an  arrangement  whicn  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  posable,  should  not  oome 
down  within  5  feet  6  inches,  or  at  least  5  feet,  from  the  floor. 

16.  When  the  benches  and  desks  are  arranged  on  both  sides  of  the  room,  it 
should  be  lighted  from  above,  or  there  should  be,  if  possible,  windows  in  each  of 
the  side  wsUb. 

17.  Except  when  a  school-room  is  very  broad,  there  should  be  no  fireplace  in 
the  center  of  an  end  wall. 

[A  good  place  for  a  fireplace  is  under  a  window.] 

18.  The  desks  should  be  either  quite  flat  or  very  tlightly  inclined.  The  objec- 
tions to  the  indidld  desks  are,  that  pencils,  pens,  &c.,  are  constantly  slipping  from 
it,  and  that  it  can  not  be  conveniently  used  as  a  table.  The  objection  to  the  flat 
desk  is,  that  it  obliges  the  children  to  stoop.  A  raised  ledge  in  front  of  a  desk 
interferes  with  the  arm  in  writing. 

19.  A  large  gallery  fer  the  simultaneous  instruction  of  two  or  more  olnsHns,  with- 
out desks,  may  advantageously  be  provided  in  a  ckus-room  or  at  one  end  of  the 
school-room.  Such  a  ^lery  may  be  better  placed  along  than  across  the  end  of 
the  school-room,  for  the  reason  stated  in  the  Preliminary  Remarks,  B. 

20.  No  such  gallery,  nor  aoy  gallery  in  an  in&nt  school-room,  should  be  placed 
in  front  of  a  window,  unless  it  Iw  very  high  up  above  the  heads  of  the  ddldren 
when  they  stand  on  the  top  row  of  the  gallery. 

21.  Mo  mfant  gallery  should  hold  more  than  eighty  or  ninety  infents. 

22.  An  infent  school  should  (besides  a  large  gallery)  have  a  small  group  of 
benches  and  desks,  for  the  occasional  use  of  the  elder  infants. 

23.  The  alleys  leading  to  a  gallery  should  beat  its  sides,  not  in  its  center.  (S^e 
RuUt  5  and  6.) 

24.  Grreat  care  should  be  taken  that  the  valves  which  admit  the  fresh  air  into 
the  school-room  should  be  placed  so  as  not  to  create  draft  where  the  teachers  and 
children  sit. 

25.  An  easel  and  a  blackboard  should  be  provided  for  each  class,  and  a  larger 
Dlackboard  for  the  gaDery.  •  « 

26.  The  dimensions  shown  m  the  drawings  annexed  to  this  memorandum,  are 
adapted  to  children  of  from  11  to  12  years  of  age.  //  is  very  important  that 
theae  dimeneione  should  be  graduated  to  suit  the  sizes  of  the  elder  and  younger 

ehUdren  in  a  school. " 

* 

Although  the  following  diagrams  of  the  internal  arrangements  of 
school-rooms  are  drawn  in  reference  to  schools  organized  on  a  peculiar 
plan,  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  memorandum,  they  will  suggest  valu- 
able liints  to  a  judicious  architect  or  committee.  There  are  some  features 
in  them,  which  we  do  not  approve,  and  we  think  will  not  be  found  in 
practice  as  convenient  as  several  of  the  more  recent  plans  embodied  m 
this  volume. 
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No.  7.    A  Sobool  for  240  ohQdren  of  one  sex,  in  8  classes,  and  a  gallery ;  with 
a  class-room  having  also  a  gallery  capable  of  containing  two  of  the  classes.  ^ 


Ko.  8.  Inflmt  Schoob  for  100  bfimts,  with  a  gallery  capable  of  accommoda- 
ting 72  iniants,  and  a  group  of  benches  and  desks  capable  of  accommodating  15 
infants. 


PLAN  OF  VILLIOK  SCHOOL-GKOOND  BY  DR.  DICK. 

Plih  of  Schooi^ioou  iND  GumnM  roa.  a  Villiqe  Scbooi» 
The  faltoHiag  sketch  bj  Dr.  Dick,  ^ihor  of  Mental  lUwmmUion),  of  the 


TT 


A.  B— Covered  walks  for  exercise  in  winter  uid  rainy  days.  C.  D.  E.  T— 
Plats  for  flowers,  shrubs,  evergreens,  and  a  few  forest  trees.  G.  B— Circles 
with  twelve  cumpartmenls  each,  for  a  difieieol  clat^  of  plants.  I.  K — Yaids 
divided  with  a  wall,  with  soiiable  accommodations  for  either  sex.  L — Portion 
of  ground,  smoothed  and  graveled  for  play-ground,  with  circular  swing,  Ace. 
M— Boom,  50  hy  30  feet,  and  U  feel  high.  N.  N.— Class-rooms,  18  by  15. 
B.  T. — Closets  for  apparatos,  Ace. 
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We  «e  indebted  io  A.  J.  Donning,  Eaq.  for  the  ledaced  ents  o(  a  plan  by  J. 
Kendal,  for  a  National  School  near  Brentwood,  in  England.  ItaSbrde  accom- 
inodatian  for  sixty  children.  The  door  is  ahellered  by  a  porch,  and  on  the 
other  elde  ia  a  coiered  waiting-place  for  the  children  cuming  before  school- 
houra.  The  cost,  with  the  belfry,  woa  9760.  A  house  in  thia  old  English 
domestic  character  would  gire  a  pteaaing  variety  to  the  everlasting  aameneaa  of 
QUI  rnral  achool  architecture. 


Fl|.  S.    Gi 
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PuBUC  Schools  m  Boston. 

The  system  of  public  schools  in  Boston  originated  in  a  vole  of  the  town, 
in  1642,  by  which  "  Brother  Philemon  Purmont  was  entreated  to  be- 
come school-master  for  the  teaching  and  nurturing  of  childreq  with  as," 
and  the  first  records  of  the  town  contain  a  sum  voted  for  the  "  maintenance 
of  a  free  school-master."  By  the  Act  of  the  General  Court  passed  1647, 
''  to  the  end  that  learning  should  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  fore- 
fathers," every  town  having  one  hundred  householders  was  required  to 
maintain  a  "  free  grammar  school ;  the  master  whereof  being  able  to  in- 
struct youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university."  In  tliat 
year  the  present  Latin  School  was  founded,  but  was  known  as  the  Gram- 
mar School  till  17 13,  when  it  took  the  name  of  the  South  Latin  School, — a 
new  Grammar  school  having  been  established  in  that  year,  called  the 
North  Latin  School,  and  now  known  as  the  Eliot  school 

In  1684,  a  class  of  free  schools  called  writing  schools  were  founded,  to 
teach  children  to  "  read  and  write."    Of  this  class  there  were  four  in  1785. 

In  1789,  the  schools  were  remodeled.  One  (the  North)  of  the  Latin 
Schools  were  discontinued,  and  ^^  reading  schools"  (now  known  as  depart- 
ments under  the  Grammar  master)  were  established  in  separate  depart- 
ments from  the  ^^writiifg  schools;"  and  the  whole  placed  under  liie 
direction  of  a  School  Committee  chosen  annually  by  the  town.  Previous 
to  this,  the  schools  were  under  the  inspection  of  the  Selectmen,  '^  and  of 
such  gentlemen  of  liberal  education,  together  with  th^  reverend  minis- 
ters" as  should  be  appointed  for  tlie  purpose. 

In  1812,  a  separate  school  for  colored  children  was  established,  and 
called  the  Smith  School 

In  1818,  the  School  Committee  were  instructed  by  a  vote  of  the  town 
to  appoint  three  persons  from  each  ward,  whose  duty  it  was  made  collec- 
tively, to  provide  instruction  for  children  between  the  ages  of  flkr  and 
seven  years,  out  of  the  sum  of  $5000,  appropriated  for  the  purpose  for 
that  year.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Pnmary  Schools  of  Boston,  and  of 
this  class  of  schools  in  this  country.  Previous  to  this  date,  no  child  could 
be  sent  to  the  Grammar  schools,  until  he  could  read  the  English  language. 

In  1821  the  English  High  School  for  boys  was  beffun,  and  its  success 
was  such,  as  to  lead  to  the  establishment  in  1825  of  Uie  lligh  School  for 
girls.  This  last  school  was  discontinued  in  a  few  years.  Its  place  is  in 
part  supplied  by  allowing  the  girls  to  remain  two  years  longer  than  the 
boys  in  the  Grainmar  school  But  the  fact  that  near  two-thirds  of  all  the 
scholars  in  tlie  private  schools  are  females,  shows  that  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  system  of  public  schools  in  reference  to  female  education. 

In  1828  ten  schools,  one  in  each  primary  district,  were  designated  to 
receive  children  who  were  over  seven  years,  and  were^t  prepared  for 
the  Grammar  schools. 

In  1851.  after  repeated  recommendations  of  the  School  Commitee, 
the  City  Council  authorized  that  body  to  electa  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Schools,  whose  duty  it  is  made,— ^'  to  study  the  school  system,  and  the 
condition  of  the  schools ;"  "to  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  progees 
of  instruction  and  discipline  in  other  places,  in  order  to  suggest  appropri- 
ate means  for  the  advancement  of  Public  Schools  in  this  city ;"  ^'  to  ex- 
amine the  schools  semi-annually,  and  report  to  the  Board  respecting 
them ;"  **  to  consult  with  the  different  bodies,  who  have  control  of  the 
building  and  altering  school-houses,  and  with  all  those  through  whom, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  school  money  is  expended,  Uiat  there 
may  result  more  uniformity  in  their  plans,  and  more  economy  in  their 
expenditures."  To  this  omc«  Nathan  Bishop,  Esq.,  was  elected  in  May, 
1851J  and  has  already  signalized  his  administration  by  suggesting  many 
practical  improvements  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  committee. 
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All  of  the  Public  Schoola  of  the  city  are  under  the  care  and  superin* 
tendence  of  a  Board  or  Committee,  coDsisting  of  the  Mayor,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Common  Council,  and  twenty-four  other  persouB^  annually 
elected,  two  for  each  ward. 

The  Board  employs  a  Superintendent,  to  act  under  their  control  and 
direction,  at  a  salary  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars ;  a  Primary  School 
Committee,  to  take  particular  charge  of  the  Primary  Schools ;  a  commit- 
tee of  five  members  on  the  Latin  and  English  High  School ;  a  com- 
mittee of  three  members  on  each  Ghrammar  School,  and  a  committee  on 
f«chooi-houses,  also  of  three  members.  The  teachers  are  elected  an- 
nually by  the  Board,  and  their  salaries  are  fixed  for  the  year. 

The  system  now  (1854)  embraces  196  Primary  Schools,  22  Grammar 
Schools,  1  English  High  School,  1  Latin  School,  and  1  Normal  School. 

The  Primary  Schools  were  instituted  in  1818,  and  now  include  about 
12,000  children,  over  4  and  under  8  years  of  age,  under  female  teachers. 
In  these  schools,  the  alphabet,  pronouncing  and  spelling  words,  numera- 
tion and  combination  of  numbers,  the  stops  and  marks,  mental  arith- 
metic, and  reading  are  attended  to.  T  he  cost  of  these  schools,  in  1 853,  for 
the  salaries  of  teachers,  was  ^2,508.88,  or  $5.45  per  scholar ;  for  inci- 
dental expenses,  $22,231.46,  or  $1.85  per  scholar ;  or  $7.30  per  scholar, 
exclusive  of  expenditures  for  school- houses. 

There  are  at  present  22  Qrammar  Schools,  (including  three  independ- 
ent schools  in  the  same  building,  and  bearing  the  same  name  with  other 
schools,)  with  10,237  scholars.  These  schools  are  not  at  present  organ- 
ized on  a  uniform  plan ;  but  efforts  are  making  to  constitute  each  Gram- 
mar School  of  about  700  to  800  children,  divided  into  twelve  or  thirteen 
equal  divisions,  of  about  sixty  pupils  each,  and  each  division  into  four 
large  classes.  Each  school  is  to  be  under  the  charge  of  one  principal 
teacher,  with  a  requsite  number  of  assistants,  one  to  each  room.  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  the  common  branches  of  an  English  edu- 
cation. In  these  schools  the  boys  remain  until  they  are  15  years  of  age, 
or  until  they  pass  to  the  En^ish.  High,  or  Latin  School.  Girls  can 
remain  till  they  are  seventeen.  In  1852f-3,  the  cost  of  the  Grammar 
Schools,  for  salaries  and  teachers,  was  $130,531.18,  or  $12.63  per 
scholar;  $35,849.82  for  incidental  expenses ;  or  $3.47  per  scholar;  or 
$16.10  per  scholar,  exclusive  of  the  expenditures  on  school4iouses. 

The  English  High  School^  was  instituted  in  1821,  and  receives  pupils 
who  can  pass  a  strict  examination  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  anth- 
metic,  English  grammar,  modem  geography,  and  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  The  course  of  study  embraces  three  years,  and  the  privilege 
of  remaining  one  year  fonger.  It  embraces  ancient  geography,  eeneral 
history,  algebra,  book-keeping,  rhetoric,  moral  philosophy,  natural  theol- 
ogy, evidences  of  Christianity,  political  economy,  drawing,  English  lan- 
guage, and  literature,  French  and  Spanish  languages,  astronomy,  higher 
mathematics,  and  their  aj^plications  to  surveying,  engineering,  &.c. 

The  Latin  School  was  instituted  in  1635,  and  receives  boys  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  takes  them  through  a  course  of  studies 
occupying  six  years,  preparatory  to  entering  the  most  respectable  col- 
lege.   It  mcludes  the  English,  as  well  as  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 

jThe  Normal  School  was  instituted  in  1852,  with  the  design  of  furnishing 
to  those  pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  usual  course  of  study  at  the 
grammar  schools  for  girls,  and  other  gtrls'  schools  in  the  city,  an  opportu- 
nity of  qualifying  themselves  in  the  best  manner  for  the  duties  of  teachers. 
Candidates  must  be  over  16,  and  not  more  than  19  years  of  age.  The 
school  embraces  two  departments — one  consisting  of  pupils  preparinff 
themselves  to  be  teachers,  and  the  other  a  model  school,  composed  of 
children  of  the  age  and  qualification  of  pupils  in  the  fourth  classes  of 
the  Grammar  Schools.    The  course  of  study  embraces  two  years. 
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Plans  akd  Description  or  a  Primary  Scrool-housc,  Boston. 

Three  new  Primary  School-houses  were  erected  in  Boston,  in  1847,  nnder 
the  direction  of,  and  on  plans  famished  by,  Joseph  W.  Inoraham,  Esq., 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Primary  School  Board,  and 
Chairman  of  their  Committee  on  School-houses.  Mr.  Ingraham  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  He  has  devoted  himself 
assiduously,  and  without  compensation,  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years,  to 
the  Primary  Schools  of  Boston,  and  the  cause  of  Education  generally ;  and 
I  no  one  is  better  acquainted  than  he  with  what  the  wants  and  conveniences 
of  both  pupils  and  teachers  require  in  edifices  for  this  class  of  schools.  The 
following  very  minute  description  and  plans  were  kindly  furnished,  on  appli- 
cation, by  him.  The  plans  are  copied  from  those  appended  to  his  Address 
at  the  Dedication  (March  27, 1848)  of  one  of  the  School-houses,  —  that  in 
Sheafe  street.  They  will  be  found  worthy  the  attontion  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  school  architecture.  The  distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education,  (Mr.  Mann,)  who  was  present  at  the  dedication 
of  this  building,  in  his  remarks  at  the  subsequent  dedication  of  another 
School-house  in  Boston,  referred  to  this  as  *'  perfect  of  its  kind,'*  and  said  it 
<(  might  well  be  called  the  madd  School-house  of  the  State,  and  in  School- 
houses  Massachusetts  was  a  model  for  the  worid."  The  teachers  in  one  of 
these  buildings,  after  having  occupied  their  rooms  for  Rve  months,  say  they 
« cannot  imagine  any  improvement  that  can  be  made.*' 

The  City  of  Boston  is  so  compact,  and  land  is  so  very  expensive,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  procure  sufficient  space  for  playgrounds  and  other  conveniences ; 
but  the  Schoolhouses  erected  during  the  past  year,  (1847,)  are  better  pro- 
vided for,  in  this  respect,  than  any  others  m  the  City. 

There  were  three  Schoolhouses  erected  during  the  year  1847,  on  plans 
devised  and  furnished  by  Mr.  Inmham,  the  Chairman«of  the  Primary  School 
Committee  on  Schoolhouses.  The  general  features  of  each  are  the  same, 
differing  only  in  consequence  of  the  size  and  location  of  the  lots  on  which 
they  are  erected.  , 

These  Schoolhouses  are  believed  to  possess  greater  conveniences,  for  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  both  teachers  and  scholars,  than  any  others  ever 
before  constructed.  In  planning  them,  several  objects  were  had  in  view. 
Among  these,  were, 

The  desire  to  allow  to  each  scholar  sufficient  space,  and  have  the  rooms 
perfectly  heated  and  ventilated,  so  that  no  one  should  sufifer  from  want  of 
room,  or  comfortable  and  pure  air : 

To  have  all  the  light  in  the  Schoolrooms  come  in  from  one  side,  and  that 
at  the  backs  of  the  scholars,  to  prevent  the  detrimental  effects  of  cro«5-lights, 
which  are  very  iniurious  to  the  eyes  of  young  children  when  in  a  forming  state : 

To  give  suitable  space,  on  the  walls,  for  the  display  of  maps,  charte,  pic- 
tures, &c.,  and  provide  sufficient  redtation-rooms,  closete,  cabme*s  and  other 
,  necessary  conveniences : 

To  have  a  separate  entrance  for  each  school : 

To  so  arrange  the  usual  out-door  conveniences,  that  the  scholars  should 
not  have  to  go  out  of  doors  in  stormy  weather,  or  down  stairs,  to  gain  access 
to  them,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  removing  them  from  the  play-ground,  to 
obviate  the  objections  which  have  been  made,  by  some  teachers,  to  having 
both  sexes  in  the  play-ground  at  the  same  time,  during  the  recesses : 
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Inoeahak  Prihakt  School-House,  Boston. 

l^e  Schoolhonsa,  to  which  the  following  description  and  plans  mon  par- 
ticBlarljr  lefer,  is  ntaated  in  SheaTe  street,  at  the  aonh  part  of  the  Cttjr,  aad  on 
the  slope  of  Copp's  Hill,  funed  in  our  ReTolutionar;  hiilor;.  It  ocoopies  a 
space  of  twent;-eix  by  GA;-thiee  feet,  eiclesiTe  of  the  play-gronnd  in  from, 
between  it  and  the  street,  which  is  sixteen  bj  SAj-lhree  feet.  This  fiont  is 
hardl;  long  enough.  Sixty  feet  would  hare  been  much  belter.  The  niain 
building.is  twenty-six  by  forty-four  feet ;  and  then  are  projections  at  each 
eod,— one  an  the  west,  four  and  a  half  by  sixteen  and  a  half  feet,  contain- 
ing the  privies,  and  one  at  ihe  east  end,  three  and  a  half  by  twentj-ona  and 
a  half  feet,  in  which.is  the  passage  front  tho  lower  schoolroocn  to  the  play- 
ground. 

The  building  is  three  stories  in  height.  Each  Blory  contain*  a  Schoolroom, 
Redlalion-rooms,  Closets,  Entries,  andPriTies,  and  is  finished  twelve  feet  high, 
in  the  clear.  Each  Schoolroom  is  lighted  by  four  windows,  which  are  all  on 
one  Ride.  The  first  floor  is  set  eighteen  inches  aboTo  the  ground  at  the  front 
of  the  building.  The  Cellar  is  finished  sevei)  and  a  half  feet  high,  in  the 
clear ;  and  its  fioor  is  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  back 
of  the  building,  where  is  the  entiance^noi  to  the  first  stoiy. 

The  Schoolrooms  in  the  first  and  second  stories  are  Maj  feet  in  length, 
by  twenty-two  feet  and  four  inches  in  width,  and  contain  six  hundred  and 
seventy  square  feet  of  floor.  That  in  the  third  story  is  ihiity-two  feet  in 
length,  by  tweniy-two  feet  and  nine  inches  in  breadth,  knd  contains  seven 
hundred  aod  thirty  square  feel  of  floor.  Thus  allowing  front  ten  to  twelve 
or  thirteen  square  feet  of  floor,  and  one  hundred  and  filly  cubic  feet  of  air,  lo 
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The  following  referenoes  wOl  apply  to  the  gioand-plan  of  each  of  the  thxee 
■tones. 

1,  Eotraooe  to  Pint  Story,  by  a  door  under  the  window  W,  the  back  part  of  the 
bttilding  being  eiebt  feet  lower  than  the  front. 

2,  3,  Entraooe-doors  to  the  Second  and  Third  Stories. 

A,  A.  A,  Stairs  to  First  Story,  from  the  Bntranoe-door  1. 

B,  Blinds  in  Boys*  PriWes. 

F,  Fireplace  or  Famace-flue,  or  Store,  when  one  is  used  instead  of  a  Fnmaee. 

G,  G,  Entrance-gates  to  Second  and  Third  Stories.  The  Iron  Fence  extends  the  whole 
leneth  of  the  front  on  the  street,  broken  only  by  these  two  ffates. 

R,  R,  Recitation-rooms,  or  spaces  used  for  that  purpose.  In  the,/Ersf  ftory,  that  on  the 
right  being  the  entrance-passage  to  the  schoolroom,  and  that  on  the  left,  the  passage 
to  the  Second  Story. 

S,  S,  S,  S,  Large  Slates,  measuring  four  by  two  and  a  half  feet,  affixed  to  the  walls^ 
instead  of  Blackboards. 

T,  T,  T,  Trees  in  PUy-ffronnd.    That  near  the  fence,  is  an  old  horse-chestnut  tree. 

U,  Umbrella  stands.  The  place  of  those  of  the  teeond  ttory  only  are  shown.  In 
the  other  stories,  they  are  also  in  the  entrance-passages. 

W,  W,  Windows. 

a.  Stairs  to  Second  Story. 

6, 6,  fr,  In  teeond  story,  Entry,  and  place  for  Boys'  Clothes-hooks,  also  uaed  as  a 
Recitation-room.    In  tfurd  •lory,  place  for  Clothes-nooks. 

e,  In  teeond  ttory,  Door  into  tne  Recitation-room  where  are  the  Sink  and  Girls' 
Clothes-hoolcs.  In  third  ttory,  Door  into  Recitation-room  where  is  the  Brash  Closet 
and  entrance  to  Girls*  Privy. 

d,djd,ltt  tooond  ttory,  Girls*  Clothes-hooks. 

e.  Smks. 

y,  Priry  for  Girls.  r,  Privy  for  Boys.  h,  TVoogh  in  ditto. 

t,  i,  Space  between  the  walls  of  the  Privies  and  main  building,  for  more  perfect  ven- 
tilation, and  cutting  off  of  any  unpleasant  odor.  [This  space  is  here  too  much  con> 
tracted,  on  account  of  the  want  of  room.  It  would  be  much  netter,  if  greatly  increased.  ] 

k,  Entrance-door  to  Schoolroom,  through  which,  only,  scholars  are  allowed  to  entCL 
In  third  ttory,  the  passage  firom  tlie  stairs  to  the  Entiance-door  is  through  the  Recita- 
tion-room. 

/,  Teachers'  Platforms,  six  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  long,  raised  seven  inches  from 
the  floors. 

m.  Teachers*  Tables. 

n.  Ventiduct.  That  for  each  room  b  in  the  centre  of  that  room.  These  are  better 
shown  in  the  diagram  representing  the  Ventilating  arrangement,  (p.  183.) 

0, 0,  Closets,  in  the  vacant  spaces  on  the  sides  of  the  ventiducts,  in  the  First  and 
Second  Stories.  In  Jlrtt  ttory.  they  are  on  each  side  of  the  Ventiduct ;  in  teoond  ttory 
only  on  one  side.  In  the  third  ttory,  there  are  of  course  none.  See  the  diagram  of  the 
Ventilating  arrangement,  (p.  183.) 

p,j>,  Ventiducts  for  other  rooms.  In  plan  of  tennui  ttory,  p  shows  the  position  of  the 
Ventiduct  for  first  story.  In  third  ttory  plan,  pp  show  tne  positions  of  thdse  for  both 
the  lower  stories. 

9i  9>  9i  Childrens*  chairs,  arranged  in  the  teoond  ttory.  Their  form  is  represented  is 
anotner  diagram,  (p.  181.) 

r,  t,  t,  Hot-air  Flues  from  the  Furnace.  Cold-air  Flues  if  Stoves  are  used,  and  Smoke 
Flues.  These  will  be  better  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  diagram  explanatory  of 
the  Chimney  Pier,  {p.  182.) 

tt,  u,  Cabinets  for  Minerals,  Shells,  and  other  objects  of  Natural  History  or  Curiosity. 

9,  IXior  of  Recitation-room.  In  Jlrtt  ttory,  this  door  leads  to  the  entry  in  which 
are  the  Sink,  Brush-Closet,  entrance  to  the  Irivies,  and  passage  to  Second  Story.  In 
teeond  ttory ^  it  leads  to  the  Recitation-room  where  is  the  Teacher's  Press-closet  ^  and 
in  the  tldra  ttory,  to  that  in  which  are  the  Snk,  entrance  to  the  Privies,  and  Stairs  to 
the  Attic 

10,  Teacher's  Press-doeet,  fitted  with  shelves  and  brass  dothes-hooks. 

X,  Closet  for  Brooms,  Brushes,  Coalhods,  dtc.  That  for  the  Jtrst  ttory  is  under  the 
Second- Story  stairs. 

a,  a,  a,  Stairs  to  the  Third  Story. 

b,  b.  Doors  connecting  First  and  Second,  and  Second  and  Third  Stories. 

f.  Place  for  Fountain,  in  the  centre  of  the  Play-ground. 

g.  g  g,  Grass-plats,  or  Flower-beds. 

p,  JPassage  firom  the  First-Story  Schoolroom  to  the  Play-ground. 

The  Plan  of  the  second  story,  on  the  neit  page,  is  drawn  on  a  larger  scale, 
for  greater  convenience  in  showing  all  the  arrangements.  The  references  oa 
this  diagram  are  more  copious  and  minate  than  on  either  of  the  others. 
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The  building  fronts  nearly  N.  N.  E.,  and  of  course  all  the  light  comes  into 
the  Schoolrooms  from  the  North.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  secure  the 
benefit  of  the  winds  that  prevail  in  Summer,  and  the  admission  of  *'  a  streak 
of  sunshine,"  which  adds  so  much  to  the  cheerfulness  of  any  room,  and 
particularly  of  a  schoolroom,  tliere  are  windows  in  the  back  or  southerly 
wall,  opening  into  the  recitation-rooms  or  entries,  through  which,  and  the 
entrancenioors,  the  sunlight  finds  its  way  into  each  schoolroom.  The  Near 
politan  proverb,  **  Where  the  sun  does  not  come,  the  physician  must,*'  has 
not  been  lost  sight  of;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  have  not  been  able 
to  pay  so  much  attention  to  it  as  would  be  desirable. 

The  next  diagram,  which  is  on  the  same  scale  with  the  first,  will  show 
the  arrangement  of  the  third  story j  which  differs  from  the  first  and  second  in 
having  a  larger  schoolroom,  and  more  space  for  recitation-rooms ;  less  space 
being  occupied  for  stairways  than  in  the  other  stories.  The  partitions  at  the 
ends  are  set  one  foot  each  way  nearer  to  the  ends  of  the  building,  making 
the  Schoolroom  thirty-two  feet  in  length,  while  the  others  are  only  thirty. 


Scale  16  feet  to  the  inch. 


It  will  be  seen,  that  the  ends  of  the  building  are  cut  off  from  the  school- 
rooms, by  entries,  stairways,  recitation-rooms,  &c.,  and  the  back  and  end 
walls  are  lefl  blank,  for  convenience  in  displaying  Maps,  Charts,  Pictares,  &c., 
and  for  the  large  Slates,  used  instead  of  Blackboards.  As  ample  provision, 
as  was  practicable,  has  been  made  for  recitation-rooms,  closets,  and  other  ** 
necessary  conveniences. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  Plans  of  the  different  Stories,  that  the  Entrance- 
door  (k)  to  each  Schoolroom  is  in  that  part  of  the  partition  nearost  to  the 
back  walls ;  so  that,  on  entering  the  room,  the  Teacher''s  Platform  is  directly 
before  the  scholar  or  visiter.  This  Platform  is  six  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet 
long,  and  is  raised  seven  inches  above  the  fioor,  that  being  a  sufficient  height 
to  give  the  Teacher  a  full  view  of  the  whole  school.  In  the  transverse-sec- 
tional elevation,  (p.  184,)  the  raised  Platform  is  shown  at  P. 

On  this  Platform,  is  a  Table,  (m,)  instead  of  a  Desk,  that  being  the  mora 
convenient  article  for  the  Teacher^s  use.  On  it,  are  constantly  kept,  in  full 
view  of  the  scholars,  The  La.ws  of  the  School, — the  Holy  Bible,  the  Rule 
and  Guide  of  Life,  the  Moral  and  Religious  Law ;  the  Dictionary ^  the  Law 
of  Language,  the  Authority  for  Orthography  and  Orthoepy ;  andf  the  RyJe^ 
and  Regulations  of  tlis  ConmiiUee.  These  should  be  always  on  every 
Teacher's  table  or  desk,  and  should  he  frequently  appealed  to.  On  this 
Table,  also,  are  the  Record  Book  of  the  School,  Ink-standish,  Table  Bell, 
and  other  necessary  articles. 
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III  fiont  of  llie  Teacher's  Platfoim,  and  facing  it,  ar- 
ranged in  a  «emi-circular  form,  as  shown  al  qq  g,  in  ihe 
Plan  ot  the  tiecond  Story,  are  the  Scats  for  the  schol- 
ars. These  are  comfortable  and  convenient  Arm-chairs, 
of  which  tlia  annexed  diagram  sfaowa  the  form.  Each 
has  a  rack  at«lhe  side  (A)  for  convenience  in  holding  * 
(he  books  or  slates  of  the  schokis.  These  chairs  were 
(he  conlrivance  of  Mr.  Ingraham,  and  were  introduced 
by  him  into  the  Primary  Schools,  in  1843,  since  which 
lime,  the  Primary  School  Board  have  recommended  their 
introduction  into  all  their  schools,  in  preference  to  any 
other  seals,  and  about  one  hundred  end  thirty  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty 
schools  are  now  supplied  with  them.  They  are  not  fastened  to  the  floor,  but 
can  be  moved  whenever  necessary  ;  and  this  is  found  to  be  a  great  conve- 
nience, and  productive  of  no  disadvantage.  They  have  been  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  Committeea  on  School  and  Philosophical  Apparatus,  at  the 
Exhibitions  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics'  Association,  in  1844 
and  1847,  and  prdmiums  were  awarded  for  ihem  in  bath  thosp  yeata. 

The  following  diagram  is  an  elevation  of  the  Front  wall  of  the  Schoolroom, 
as  seen  from  the  Teacher's  Platform.  It  is  on  the  same  scale  with  the  pre- 
ceding Plan  of  the  Second  Story, — eight  fe«t  to  the  inch. 


Each  Schoolroom  is  lighted  by  four  windows ;  and  in  the  central  pier,  be- 
tween the  windows,  are  ihe  Cold-air  and  Chimney  Floss,  or  Ihe  Furnace 
Flues.  The  Fire-place,  or  Furnace  Flue,  is  represented  ai  F,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding Plans  of  the  different  Stories.  The  arrangement  of  the  Flues,  in  this 
pier,  will  be-seen  in  the  next  diagram. 

On  the  mantel-piece,  over  the  Furnace  Flue,  is,  in  one  rnoro,  a  Vase  of  Na- 
live  Grasses,  or  Flower&  md  in  the  others,  ornamental  Statues,  or  Slatuelles 
furnished  by  the  Teacheia      Above  this,  auapendcd  on  the  pier,  is  the  Clock, 

Between  the  other  windjiv*.  are  CaWneta,  for  the  teceptinn  of  Minerals, 
Shells,  and  other  objects  of  I<«a>ural  History  or  Curiosity.  Their  location  ii 
seen  at  u  u,  in  the  Plans  of  the  rrapeclive  Stories,  There  are  two  of  iheso 
Cabinets  in  each  Schoolroom,  between  the  windows,  above  the  skirting,  and 
as  high  as  the  windows,  with  double  sash-doors,  of  cherry-wood,  hung  with 
bciss  hinges,  fastened  with  thurab-slides  and  locks,  and  fitted  with  rosewood 
knobs.  There  are  twelve  shelves  in  each,  «x  of  them  being  inclined,  with 
narrow  ledges  on  each,  to  prevent  the  specimens  from  rolling  olf.  Immedi- 
alely  below  Ihem  are  small  Closets,  with  four  shelves  in  each,  and  double 
doors,  hung  and  fastened  in  the  sjme  manner  as  the  sash  doorv. 

The  Blinds  of  the  Second  Story,  represented  in  this  diagram,  are  framed, 
two  parts  to  each  window,  and  are  hun^  with  weights  and  pulleys,  in  Ihe 
same  manner  as  the  window  sashes.  They  run  up  above  the  Inps  of  the 
windows,  and  behind  the  skirling  of  the  next  story  above,  in  close  boxes,  and 
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ksTo  ring*  <ro  the  bottom  tails,  to  dnw  them  down.  In  thia  eleTatxm,  they 
■re  ahown  in  different  poailionB.  The  wjndowi  in  the  Fint  Storj  are  filled 
with  VeDeliB.n  Blinds,  and  those  in  the  Third  Story  with  Inside  Shuller-Blinda 
All  the  window-g|4M>U  ere  wide,  and  contain  Vaaes  of  Native  Graaaes,  ot 
Flowera. 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  lo  the  mode  or  Heating  and  Ventilating 
these  buildingB ;  and  pioTision  has  been  made  for  a  copious  and  constant  sup- 
ply of  fresh  air,  rrom  out-of-doors,  which  is  so  introduced,  that  it  ia  Mffi> 
•uently  wanoed  before  it  enteia  the  Schoolrooms. 

The  Sheafe-street  building  is  healed  by  one  of  Chilson'a  largest-sized  Fui- 
iiaces ,  though  it  was  originally  constructed  with  a  view  lo  using  Dr.  Clark's 
excellent  Ventilating  Stoves,  as  in  the  other  two  buildings.* 

The  accompanying  diagnim  shows  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Cold-Bir  and  Smoke  Fluea, 
as  arranged  for  the  Stoves.  It  will  be  well  to 
examine  it  in  connection  with  tho  iransverse- 
eectional  elevation,  (p.  184,)  and  the  Floor 
Plans  of  the  difleienl  Stories,  (pp.  177,  1TB, 
180.) 

i,2,3,  Floarinn  of  the  First,  Second, and  Tbinl 
Stories.  4,K(»f. 

CA,  Cold-air  Flue  for  First  Slorj,  which  delit- 
en  the  sir  from  wiihoul,  under  Ihe  itojve.u  shown 
■I  C  A,  in  Ihe  IniniverH-HclioD,  (p.  184,)  sod  si 
F,  in  (he  Haar-^>na. 

r,  r,  Cold-ait  Flue  for  Second  Story,  which  empties 
into  ihe  box  under  Ihe  Slove,  al  CA,  in  the  Seeood 
Story  (J  the  trmnTerM-Beciional  elevation.  It  cor- 
responds lo  r,  in  tbs  Floor  Plans  of  Uw  Jtnt  and 


Flooi  _. 

These  Cold-air  DucU  are  twelve  by  eighleen 
Inchea,  jiuult,  and  are  immllily  ptaalered,  through- 
oul.    Thin  ia  hardly  large  enough,  however. 

1,1,  Smoke  Flues.  Thai  of  Finl  Story  corra- 
spohds  lo  >,  in  the  Hoor  plan  ofjint  itory,  and  lo  r, 
In  those  of  the  icctmd  snd  Ihird.  Tlisl  of  Second 
SiDtT  cocreapondi  to  >,  in  stxtrnd-'lnry  Plan,  and  to 
(,  in  tiUrrf-JtoriiPlin.  That  of  Third  SL017  cor- 
respond! lo*. on  the  Plan  of  Ihat  Stay. 

Thesa  Suioks  Fluet  are  eight  inches  square,  in- 
sUc.andare  tmoolhlt/  plaslcrrd.  throughout.     That 

[The  pier  in  which  ihess  Cold-air  DncU  and 
Smoke  Flues  are  placed,  ii  wider  than  ihe  piers  be- 
tween ihe  other  windoni,  in  order  to  allow  lufficient 
width  lo  the  DncU.     It  must  bs  al  leaii  lii  feet.] 

It  will  be  seen ,  from  the  tiansverse-sectiottal 
elevation,  (p.  184,)  (the  Smoke  Flue  in  which 
ia  represented  as  continuous,  it  not  being  prae- 
licable  lo  show  the  bends,)  as  well  aa  from 
the  Plans  of  each  Story,  that  the  arrangements 
,  for  Ventilation  nre  directly  opposite  the  Chim- 
ney Flues.  The  Venliducts  aie  contained  in 
the  projecting  pier  back  of  the  Teaches' 
S«ie  10  fc.1  u.  .he  i«h.  PI"*™"*  "^  ™'es  shown  at  /,  m,  in  the 

Floor  Plans. 
It  baa  already  been  stated,  that  particular  attention  baa  been  paid  to  ibs 

•  DacrlptUKii  and  Plliu  aS  thli  Fucnue  ind  Surg  wlU  In  imai  an  page  IM 
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mode  of  Ventilation ;  and  it  is  b«lieTed  that  the  system,  if  not  perfect,  is 
better  adapted  to  its  purpose  than  anv  other.  The  VeDiiduct  for  each  room 
is  of  iufficient  size  fur  the  roora ;  and  the  three  are  arranged  as  shown  in  the 
next  diagram.  It  will  be  seen,  that  the  Ventiduct  for  each  room  is  in  the 
ceDtie  of  the  pier,  thua  avoiding  any  unsjrDimethcal  or  one-sided  (and  of 
eouiBc  unsightly)  appearance. 

1,2, 3,4,F]noTln^  of  tbs  First.  Second,  and  Third 
Sloriet,  and  Atlic.  G,  Rnof. 

C  c,  c,  Venlidui't  of  Firel  Slny,  comnworing  in 
the  cemn  ofihe  pier.  BeiwKn  ihe  ceilinE  of  this 
room  and  the  Hoor  of  the  Second  SloTf,  thii  Hue  is 
tniDed  to  the  left,  and  ihen  continues  in  a  stialght 
line  lathe  Allic,  where  it  contract!  and einpliei  into 
the  Venlilalor  K,  on  the  Roof. 

d,  d,d  Venliducl  of  Second  Story,  aln  coirnimn. 
ing  in  ine  cenue  of  the  pier,  and  luroing 

oflheT 

InuiV. 


ighl,  belveen  the  ceiling  of  the  Second  utd  floor 
of  the  Third  Slnry.  whence  it  is  continind  to  lbs 
Attic,  sod  empties  into  the  Ventilator  V. 

Veudducl  of  Tliird  Story,  also  etnptjing 


e  Venliducti 

•oned  pine  boards, _..  . , , 

lo^lher  with  two  inch  tcrewi.  E^h,  ai  wiil  u<i 
Men,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  loom  to  which 
it  Iielonga.  They  are  lirpt  enlirily  irparale  fmm 
each  ol&r,  through  Ilicir  whole  length,  frDin  their 

Ihe  VentiiiLon  on  the  Roof.  Each  is  sixteen  inches 
square  iiuide,  through  i»  whole  len^h  to  the  Attic, 
where,  as  will  be  seta  by  the  dingiam,  each  is  made 
DBirower  ai  it  approaches  iti  terininition,  till  it  Is 
only  eight  inches  in  width,  on  the  front,  the  Ihrsa 
Ingetber  measuring  twenty-five  inches,  the  diaiikA- 
.er  of  the  bate  of  the  Ventilator  on  the  roof.  As 
they  are  contracted,  however,  in  this  direction,  they 
art  gradually  enlarged  from  back  to  front,  so  thM 
each  iiiucreasedrronn  sixteen  to  tweuty -four  inches, 
the  three  bwetherthen  forming  a  square  of  iwenty- 
Sn  Inchei,  and  fitting  the  base  of  the  Vcntilstor 
inia  which  they  nre  discharged.  The  increase  In 
tills  direction  will  he  better  seen  In  Ihe  Eleiatioa 
on  p.  tM,  where  V  V  repreaenls  one  VonlidDCt, 
coniinued  from  the  lower  Itoor  lo  Ihe  VnitilatDr. 

V,  Venlilalor,  on  the  Roof,  into  which  Ihe  thrsa 
Ventiducts  from  the  sciioalmanii  an  dlschaiged. 


In  each  Venlidnct,  —  one  at  the  bcttom,  to  canr  off 
the  lower  and  heaTier  stratum  of  foul  ait,  which 
ulnvs  settles  near  the  floor ;  and  the  other  near 
■he  ceiling  of  ihe  room,  for  the  escape  of  the  lighter 
impure  air,  which  ascends  with  the  heat  to  tbs  top 
of  the  roam.  Each  of  these  Itcgiiten  has  a  swlTel- 
blind,  fitted  with  n  stay-rod,  and  may  be  saailf 
opened  or  closed  hy  the  Teacher, 

a,o,C1oseis.  The  Ventlduclof  eacbStoirbeing 
ia  the  centre  of  the  projccling  pier,  aflbrds  room 
for  Closets,  on  each  side  in  the  First  Story,  and  on 


two  only,  one  nhoie  and  the  other  I 
scol  L  the  other  Mc  of  the  pier  be 
Ihe  Venliducl  of  the  Fir!.i  Story. 
Story  I  here  are  of  course  none. 
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This  plan  of  arranging  the  Heating  and  Ventilating  apparatus  has  heen 
tdopied  by  the  Commitlee  on  Ventilation  of  the  Grammar  School  Board  ;* 
bat  as  their  plans  and  diagrams  were  taken  from  Mr.  Ingraham's  first  draughts, 
before  his  final  arrangement  was  decided  upon,  they  are  not  so  complete  as 
these. 

The  preceding  diagram  gives  a  transverse-sectional  elevation  of  the  building. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  children  are  seated  with  their  backs  to 
the  light,  and  their  faces  towards  the  Teacher's  Table  and  the  wall  above  and 
on  either  side  of  it.  On  this  wall,  and  also  on  the  two  end  walls,  (as  shown 
in  the  transverse-section,)  are  suspended  Maps,  Charts,  and  Pictures,  not 
only  for  ornament,  but  for  the  communication  of  instruction.  Vases  of  Flow- 
era  and  Native  Grasses  ornament  the  window-stools  and  the  Teachers*  Tables ; 
and  Statuettes  and  other  useful  ornaments  and  decorations  are  placed  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  rooms :  so  that  whatever  meets  the  eyes  of  the  children  is 
intended  to  convey  useful  and  pleasing  impressions,  encouraging  and  gratify- 
ing the  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  combining  the  useful  with  the  agreeable. 
The  Cabinets  of  Minerals,  Shells,  and  other  objects  of  Natural  History  and 
Curiosity,  add  much  to  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  rooms. 

On  the  back  wall,  on  either  side  of  the  Teacher's  Platform,  at  S  S  S  S,  are 
four  large  Slates,  in  cherry-wood  frames,  each  two  and  a  half  by  four  feet, 
used  instead  of  Blackboards.  These  Slates  are  far  preferable  to  the  best 
Blackboards,  and  cost  about  the  same  as  common  ones.  The  Teachers 
greatly  prefer  them  to  Blackboards.  In  using  them,  slate  pencils  are  of  course 
employed,  instead  of  chalk  or  crayons,  and  thus  the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  chalk 
or  crayons, — which  is  not  only  disagreeable  to  the  senses,  but  deleterious 
to  health,  by  being  drawn  into  the  lungs, — are  avoided.  These  Slates  may 
be  procured  in  Boston,  of  A.  Wilbur. 

Each  School  has  convenient  Recitation-rooms ;  though,  in  consequence  of 
the  space  occupied  by  the  stairs  to  4he  Second  and  Third  Stories,  ^e  lower 
Story  is  not  so  conveniently  accommodated,  in  this  respect,  as  could  be  de- 
sired. It  has,  however,  two  good  Entries,  which  are  used  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  Second  and  Third  Stories,  there  are  three  of  these  rooms,  of  which 
much  use  is  made.    Their  location  is  shown  in  the  Floor  Plans. 

In  these  ante-rooms,  are  Closets  for  Brooms,  Brushes,  and  other  necessary 
articles  of  that  description,  and  also  Press-closets,  furnished  with  shelves 
and  brass  clothes-hooks,  for  the  Teachera'  private  use.  In  these,  also,  are 
Sinks,  furnished  with  drawera  and  cupboards,  pails,  basins  and  ewere,  mugs, 
&c.  Pipes  leading  from  the  Sinks,  convey  the  waste  water  into  the  Vaults ; 
and  in  a  short  time,  the  watera  of  Lake  Cochituate  will  be  led  into  each  Story. 

Each  School  has  its  own  separate  entrance ;  so  that  they  will  not  interfere 
with  each  other.  And  each  is  provided  with  sufficient  conveniences  in  its 
entry,  for  handng  the  clothing  of  the  pupils,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
its  ever  being  Drought  into  the  Schoolroom.  Each  has  also  two  Umbrellat- 
stands  in  its  entry. 

In  the  Cellar,  are  placed  the  Furnace,  and  necessary  conveniences  attached 
to  it,  with  Bins  for  coal  and  wood.  Also  two  Rain-water  Butts,  one  at  each 
end,  which  receive  all  the  water  from  the  Roofs.  Being  connected  with 
each  other,  by  leaden  pipes,  under  ground,  the  water  in  both  stands  at  the 
same  level ;  and  a  pipe,  leading  from  the  top  of  one  of  them  into  the  Vault, 
prevents  their  ever  running  over. 

The  Cellar  is  paved  with  brick,  and  is  convenient  for  a  play-room,  when 
the  weather  is  too  stormy  for  the  children  to  go  out  of  doora  at  recess-time. 

Instead  of  having  the  usual  out-door  conveniences  in  the  yard,  they  are 
here  connected  wiUi  the  entries  of  the  respective  schoolrooms,  so  that  no 
child  has  to  go  into  the  open  air,  except  for  play  in  recess-time,  or  to  go 

*  See  a  notice  of  their  plans  qn  page  153. 
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The  precedinET  transver^-sectiriii  will  show  the  peculiST  Brrangoment  of  ths 
Privies  to  ihe  different  stories,  and  the  manner  in  which  all  unpleasant  coas«- 
qusncca  oi  inconveniences  ore,  it  is  believed,  effectually  gaairded  againal. 
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By  the  Plans  of  the  diflbrent  Stories,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  Privies  are  in 
a  Projection  on  the  western  end  of  the  building,  the  wall  of  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  the  main  boildinfft  by  the  space  1 1,  this  space  being  four 
inches  between  the  walls,  and  extending  from  the  floor  of  the  First  Story  to 
the  Attic.  The  doors  leading  from  the  entries  are  kept  closed,  by  strong 
springs;  and  at  B,  in  the  southern  wall,  is  a  Blind,  through  which  the  air 
constantly  passes  into  this  space,  and  up  to  the  Attic,  whence  it  is  conveyed 
in  a  tight  box  to  the  Ventilator  on  the  Roof.  Except  in  very  cold  or  stormy 
weather,  the  vrindow  in  the  northern  side  is  kept  open,  (the  outer ' blinds  be- 
ing dosed,)  and  tlms  the  whole  of  the  Projection  is  cot  off  from  the  main 
building  by  external  air.  The  space  between  the  Projection  and  the  main 
building  is  pot,  however,  so  great  as  it  would  have  been  made,  had  there 
been  mora  room. 

It  wiU  be  seen,  that  there  is  a  distinct  Well  to  each  Privy,  separated 
from  the  others  by  a  brick  wall  ending  beiow  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
sesspool.  Of  course,  the  only  odor  that  can  possibly  come  into  either  of  the 
apartments,  must  come  from  the  well  of  thai  apartment,  there  being  no  com- 
munication with  any  other,  except  through  tlje  water.  And  as  every  time  it 
rains,  or  water  is  tluown  in  from  the  sinks,  the  water  in  the  sesspool  will  be 
changed,  and  washed  into  the  common  sewer,  it  would  seem  that  no  danger 
of  unpleasant  odor  need  be  feared.  When  the  City  water  b  carried  to  every 
floor  of  the  building,  the  conveniences  for  frequently  washing  out  the  sesspool 
will  be  greatly  increased. 

There  are  two  apartments  on  each  floor ;  one  for  the  girls,  at/,  and  anoth- 
er for  the  boys,  at  g.  In  the  latter,  is  a  trough,  (A,)  with  a  sesspool,  and 
pipe  leading  into  the  well,  under  the  seat.  There  is  no  window  in  the  boys' 
apartment,  out  merely  the  blind,  B,  which  extends  from  the  floor  to  the  ceil- 
ing. The  girls'  apartment,  being  in  the  front  part  of  the  Projection,  is  pro- 
vided with  a  window  similar  to  the  others,  and  outside  blinds. 

Each  apartment  is  fitted  with  pine  risers,  seats,  and  coven.  The  covera 
are  hung  with  stout  duck  or  India-rubber  cloth,  instead  of  metal  hinges, 
which  would  be  liable  to  corrode,  and  are  so  arranged  that  they  will  fall  of 
themselves,  when  left.  The  edges  of  the  cloth  are  covered  with  narrow 
slats.  There  is  a  box  for  paper  in  each  apartment.  The  whole  finish  is 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  building. 

The  interior  plastering  of  all  the  walls  of  the  building  is  hard-finished, 
suitably  for  being  painted. 

All  the  Rooms,  Entries,  Stairways,  and  Privies,  are  skirted  up  as  high  as 
the  window-stools,  with  narrow  matched  beaded  lining,  gauged  to  a  width 
not  exceeding  seven  inches,  and  set  perpendicularly. 

The  interior  wood- work  of  the  lower  Schoolroom,  as  well  as  the  interior  of 
all  the  Closets  and  Cabinets,  is  painted  white.  The  skirting  of  the  Secono 
Story  is  of  maple,  unpainted,  but  varnished.  All  the  rest  of  the  inside 
wood-work  is  painted  and  grained  in  imitation  of  maple,  and  varnished.  The 
outside  doors  are  painted  bronze;  The  blinds  are  painted  with  four  coats  of 
Paris  green,  and  varnished. 

In  some  other  schoolrooms  in  the  Citj^,  the  interior  wood-work,^-even  of 
common  white  pine, — has  been  left  unpamted,  but  varnished,  with  a  very  good 
efiect ;  and  it  is  contemplated  to  have  some  of  the  new  Schoolhouses  soon  to  be 
erected.,  finished  in  the  same  way.  White  pine,  stained  with  asphaltum,  and 
varnished,  presents  a  beautiful  finish,  and  is  cheaper  than  painting  or  graining. 

In  the  angles  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  walls  with  the  ceiling  of  each 
room,  and  entirely  around  the  room,  are  placed  rods,  fitted  with  moveable 
rings,  for  convenience  in  suspending  maps,  charts,  and  pictures,  and  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  driving  nails  into  the  walls. 

It  has  been  stated,  above,  that  the  space  between  the  Privies  and  the  main 
building,  in  the  Sheafe  street  Schoolhouse,  is  not  so  great  as  is  desirable,  nor 
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as  it  would  have  been,  had  there  been  more  room.  In  the  Schoolhoose  in 
Tremont  street,  erected  at  the  same  time  with  that  in  Sheafe  street,  there 
being  sufficient  room  for  the  purpose,  tlie  Projection  containing  the  Privies 
is  nine  and  a  half  by  twelve  feet,  and  the  wells  of  the  Privies  axe  seven  feet 
from  the  wall  of  the  main  building. 

The  following  Plans  were  prepared  for  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Sheafe 
street  Schoolhoose,  when  it  was  contemplated  to  occupy  a  space  eighty  feet 
in  depth,  extending  from  Sheafe  street  to  the  Avenue  in  the  rear,  in  these 
Plans,  the  Projection  for  the  Privies  is  about  ten  by  sixteen  feet;  and  the 
entrance  to  each  of  the  Privies  is  six  feet  from  the  wail  of  the  main  building, 
and  separated  from  it  by  three  doors.  This  gives  them  as  much  space,  and 
separates  them  as  much  from  the  main  building,  as  is  needed. 

Plui  of  Fim  Story.    Scale  21  feet  to  Ow  inch. 


Playground  in  front 
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It  will  be  seen,  from  this  Plan,  that  the  building  was  to  have  an  end  front- 
ing on  Sheafe  street,  (from  which  it  was  to  be  set  back  nineteen  feet,)  and  a 
side  looking  into  two  of  the  Playgrounds,  each  of  which  was  to  be  twenty- 
seven  by  thirty  feet.  The  nineteen  feet  between  the  building  and  the  street, 
and  on  a  line  with  the  building,  the  whole  extent  of  the  fifty-three  feet  on 
Sheafe  street,  was  to  form  a  third  Playground. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  ground  at  the  rear  of  the  building, 
on  the  Avenue,  is  eight  feet  lower  than  at  the  front,  on  Sheafe  street ;  and 
the  scholars  of  the  lower  room  were  to  enter,  as  they  do  now,  from  the  Ave- 
nue, by  a  door  under  the  window  A,  and  pass  to  tlieir  schoolroom  up  the 
stairs  a,  through  the  door  k.  Their  Playground  was  to  have  been  at  the 
front  end,  on  Sheafe  street,  to  which  they  were  to  pass  through  the  Recita- 
tion-room R,  and  out  by  the  door  I.  The  space  between  the  Privies  and  the 
nain  building,  which  is  a  three-feet  passage,  is  shown  at  t,  as  in  the  former 
Plans,  pp.  177,  179,  180. 

The  Entrance-doors  for  the  second  and  thifd  stories  are  shown  at  3,  3. 

Plan  of  Second  Story. 
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Ffain  of  Third  Story. 


Im  v\Av*f  respects,  these  Plans  present  some  improyement  over  that  of  the 
pitftikW  ij>iding  in  Sheafe  street,  which  is  only  forty-four  feet  in  length, 
while  tha)  proposed  in  these  Plans  is  fifty  feet.  This,  of  course,  allows 
more  space  for  the  stairways,  Recitation-roonis,  &c. 

These  three  Plans  will  be  easily  understood,  by  comparing  them  with 
those  on  pp.  177,  179,  180,  181,  which  are  tliere  fuUy  explained. 


Some  persons,  perhaps,  may  think  that  ornaments  and  decorations,  such  as 
have  been  here  described,  are  not  necessary  in  a  Schoolhouse ;  though  none, 
we  presume,  will  think  them  out  of  place.  Why  should  not  the  places, 
where  both  Teachers  and  children  spend  so  large  a  portion  of  their  time,  be 
made  as  pleasant  and  attractive  as  possible  ?  The  Schoolroom  is  the  Teach- 
er *s  parlor  and  drawing-room ;  and  should  always,  not  only  be  neat  and  tidy, 
but  exhibit  evidences  of  good  taste  and  useful  ornament.  Why  should  blank 
and  naked  walls,  presenting  a  cold  and  cheerless  aspect,  unrelieved  by  a  sin- 
gle pleasant  spot  or  speck  of  verdure,  be  the  only  or  principal  objects  to  meet 
the  eyes  of  the  young  inmates  of  these  establishments,  who  are  here  to  re? 
ceive  those  first  impressions,  which,  as  they  are  the  most  lasting,  and  indeed 
almost  indelible,  should  always  be  useful,  and  promotive  of  some  useful  pur- 
pose! Everything  which  will  give  to  young  persons  **a  perception  of  the 
Beautiful ^*^  is  of  great  value ;  and  everything  that  can  be  done  to  render  the 
interior  of  our  schoolrooms  pleasant  and  attractive,  is  of  importance.  **  Why," 
says  Mrs.  Sigourney*  in  a  valuable  Essay  '  On  the  Perception  of  the  Beau- 
tiful,' *'  why  should  not  the  interior  of  our  schoolhouses  aim  at  somewhat 
of  the  taste  and  elegance  of  a  parlor?  Might  not  the  vase  of  flowers  enrich 
the  mantelpiece,  and  the  walls  display,  not  only  well-executed  maps,  but  his- 
torical engravings  or  pictures?  and  the- bookshelves  be  crowned  with  the  bust 
of  Moralist  or  Sage,  Orator  or  Father  of  his  Country  ?  Is  it  alleged  that  the 
expense,  thus  incurred,  would  be  thrown  away,  the  beautiful  objects  defaced, 
and  the  fair  scenery  desecrated  I  This  is  not  a  necessary  result.  I  have 
been  informed,  by  Teachers  who  had  made  the  greatest  advances  towards 
the  appropriate  and  elegant  acconusodation  of  their  pupils,  that  it  was  not 
so.  They  have  said  it  was  easier  to  enforce  habits  of  neatness  and  order 
among  objects  whose  taste  and  value  made  them  worthy  of  care,  than  amid 
that  parsimony  of  apparatus,  whose  pitiful  meanness  operates  as  a  temptation 
to  waste  and  destroy."  And  it  will  always  also  be  found  that  those  schools 
where  the  most  attention  has  been  paid  to  making  the  rooms  pleasant  and 
attractive  to  the  children,  will  be  the  most  orderly,  and  well  disciplined, 
while  in  those  held  in  ordinary  rooms,  where  no  attention  &eems  to  be  given  to 
refinement  in  appearances,  the  pupils  are  also  proportionably  unrefined  and 
undisciplined. 
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*'  Let  the  communities,"  continneB  Mn.  Sigourney,  in  the  Essay  jnst 
qnoted,  "  let  the  communities,  now  so  anxious  to  raise  the  standard  of  va- 
cation, venture  the  experfment  of  a  more  liberal  adornment  of  the  dwellings 
devoteid  to  it.  Let  them  put  more  faith  in  that  respect  for  the  beautiful,  which 
really  exists  in  the  young  heart,  and  requires  only  to  be  called  forth  and  nur- 
tured, to  become  an  ally  of  virtue  and  a  handmaid  to  religion.  Knowledge 
has  a  more  imposing  effect  on  the  young  mind,  when  it  stands,  like  the  Apos- 
tle with  the  gifts  of  healing,  at  the  *  dutiful  gate  of  the  Temple.'  Mem- 
ory looks  back  to  it,  more  joyously,  from  the  distant  or  desolated  tracks  of 
life,  for  the  bright  scenery  of  its  early  path."  *'  But  when  the  young  chil- 
dren of  this  Republic  are  transfeiled  from  the  nursery  to  those  buildings, 
whose  structure,  imperfect  ventilation,  and  contracted  limits,  furnish  too 
strong  an  idea  of  a  prison,  the  little  spirits,  which  are  in  love  with  freedom 
and  the  fair  face  of  Nature,  learn  to  connect  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  with 
keen  associations  of  task-work,  discomfort,  and  (hraldom."  **  I  hope  the  time 
is  coming,when  every  isolated  village  schoolhouse  shall  be  as  an  Attic  temple, 
on  whose  exterior  the  occupant  may  study  the  principles  of  symmetry  and 
of  grace .^  Why  need  the  structures,  where  the  young  are  initiated  into 
those  virtues  which  make  life  beautiful,  be  divorced  from  taste,  or  devoid  of 
comfort?" 

"  Do  any  reply,  that '  the  perception  of  the  Beautiful*  is  but  a  luxurious  sen- 
sation, and  may  be  dispensed  with  in  those  systems  of  education  which  this 
age  of  uiility  establishes!  But  is  not  its  culture  the  more  demanded,  to 
throw  a  healthful  leaven  into  the  mass  of  society,  and  to  serve  as  some 
counterpoise  for  that  love  of  accumulation,  which  pervades  every  rank,  in- 
trudes into  every  recess,  and  spreads  even  in  consecrated  places  the  *  tables  of 
the  money-changers,  and  the  seats  of  such  as  sell  doves?* 

*'  In  ancient  times,  the  appreciation  of  whatever  was  beautiful  in  the  frame 
of  Nature,  was  accounted  salutary,  by  philosophers  and  sages.  Gal'en  says, 
'  He  who  has  two  cakes  of  bread,  let  him  sell  one,  and  buy  some  flowers ; 
for  bread  is  food  for  the  body,  hut  finoers  are  food  for  the  soul.*  " 

'*  If  the  perception  of  the  Beautiful  may  be  made  conducive  to  present  im- 
provement, and  to  future  happiness ;  if  it  have  a  tendency  to  refine  and 
sublimate  the  character ;  oufht  it  not  to  receive  culture  throughout  the  whole 
process  of  education  ?  It  takes  root,  most  naturally  and  deeply,  in  the  sim- 
ple and  loving  heart ;  and  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  early  years  of 
life,  when,  to  borrow  the  language  of  a  German  writer,  '  every  sweet  sound 
takes  a  sweet  odor  by  the  hand,  and  walks  in  through  the  open  door  of  the 
child's  heart.*" 

We  insert  Mr.  Ingraham*s  communication,  unabridged,  although  it  was 
drawn  up  by  him  as  the  material  out  of  which  we  should  prepare  a  descrip- 
tion. We  have  also  preserved  his  system  of  punctuation  and  capitalizing, 
though  it  dififers  from  that  followed  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

We  think  very  highly  of  the  plan  of  the  Sheafe  street  School-house. 
Any  objections  we  might  entertain  to  some  of  the  details,  could  be  easily 
obviated  in  places  where  land  is  not  so  expensive  as  in  Boston.  We  prefer, 
however,  to  see  the  Primary  School-house  with  but  one  story,  and  in  no 
case  with  more  than  two  stories.  In  cities,  the  basement,  under  the  school 
room,  should  always  be  paved,  and  fitted  up  for  a  covered  play-ground,  as 
is  the  case  in  Mr.  Ingraham's  plans. 

Mr.  Ingraham,  in  his  letter,  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Mr.  F.  Em- 
erson, and  Dr.  Henry  6.  Clark,  for  valuable  aid  in  arranging  his  system  of 
ventilation,  and  also  to  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Billings,  the  Architect,  for  aid  in  the 
architectural  arrangements,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  the  working  nlans 
were  drawu. 
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Having  given  so  minute  a  description  of  this  School-house,  we  shall  confer 
a  favor  upon  such  of  our  readers  as  may  wish  to  erect  buildings  like  it,  if  we 
insert,  entire,  Mr.  Ingrabam*8  original  Specification  for  the  workmen,  with 
such  modifications  as  he  proposes  to  introduce  into  the  new  buildings,  which 
are  to  be  erected  during  the  present  year,  (1848.) 

SPECIFICATION 

Of  materials  to  be  provided,  and  labor  performed,  in  the  erectioD  of  a  Primary  School- 
house,  to  be  built  on  a  lot  of  land  lying  upon  the  southerly  side  of  Sheafe  street, 
according  to  the  plans  of  Josbph  W.  Ingbaham.  Chairman  of  the  Primary  School 
Committee  on  Schoolhouses,  aa  exhibited  in  toe  Drawings  made  by  Joseph  E. 
Biiiings,  Architect. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  building  is  to  be  three  stories  high ;  each  Story  is  to  contain  a  Schoolroom, 
Recitation-rooms,  Entries,  and  Privies,  ana  to  finish  twelve  feet  high,  in  the  clear. 
The  first  floor  is  to  l>e  set  eighteen  inches  above  the  ground,  at  the  front  of  the  build- 
ioff.  The  Cellar,  under  the  whole  building,  (except  the  entrance  to  the  first-story 
Schoolroom,  whicn  is  to  finish  six  feet  and  eight  inches,)  is  to  be  finished  seven  and 
one  half  feet  high,  in  the  clear.  The  main  building  is  to  measure  twenty -six  by  fort}*- 
four  feet,  upon  the  ground  plan,  above  the  underpmning :  the  Projection  on  the  east 
end,  three  and  one  half  by  twenty  and  one  half  feet ;  and  the  Projection  containine  the 
Privies,  four  and  one  hall  by  sixteen  and  one  half  feet.  The  Roof  is  to  have  an  inclina- 
tion of  thirty  desrees. 

The  Front  andSide  Walls  of  the  main  building,  and  the  Front  Walls  of  the  Projec- 
tions, above  the  underpimiing,  and  the  Rear  Wall  of  the  main  building  and  sides  of 
the  Projections,  from  toe  level  of  the  ground  on  the  rear  of  the  lot,  are  to  be  built  of 
brick 

mason's  wore. 

Tlie  Dirt  and  Rubbish  is  to  be  dug  out,  as  required,  for  the  Cellar,  the  Cellar- Walts, 
the  Vault,  and  the  Drains  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  lot  is  to  be  graded  up,  on  an 
inclination  of  one  inch  to  a  foot,  from  Sheafe  street  to  the  front  of  the  building. 

All  the  rubbish,  and  the  dirt  that  b  not  reauired  for  fiUine  in,  is  to  be  removed  from 
the  premises.  All  the  Loam  is  to  be  carernlly  taken  up,  Kept  by  itself,  and  spread 
upon  the  surface  of  the  Playground,  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Committee. 

Rougrh  Stone. 

The  Footings  to  all  the  walls  and  piers^  and  the  Cellar  and  Foundation-walla,  are  to 
be  built  of  square-split  Sandy-Bay  or  Qumcy  cellar -stone.  The  Bottom  or  Footing- 
course  is  to  be  puddled  and  rammed  to  a  penect  bed,  and  those  to  the  main  walls  and 
the  piers,  are  to  be  laid  entirely  below  the  level  of  the  cellar  floolW  The  Walls  are  to 
be  laid  in  lime  mortar  f  and  those  of  the  Cellar  are  to  be  facmi  and  pointed  on  the 
hiside.  The  Footings  are  to  be  eighteen  inches  rise.  Those  to  the  main  walls  are  to 
be  three  feet  in  width :  those  to  the  projections  are  to  be  two  and  one  half  feet  in 
width ;  and  those  to  the  piers  are  to  be  three  feet  square.  The  Front  Wall  of  the 
Cellar  is  to  be  two  feet  thick,  and  the  other  Walls  twenty  inches.  Good  and  sufficient 
Foundations  are  to  be  laid  for  the  Steps,  Window  Curbs,  &c. 

Hammered  Stone, 

The  Underpinning  to  the  front  walls  of  the  main  building  and  projections,  and  the 
Returns  at  the  first-story  Entrance-doors,  the  Steps  to  the  Entrance-doors,  the  Thresh- 
olds to  the  Entrance-doors  and  Gates,  the  Curbs,  Sills,  and  Caps,  to  the  cellar- windows, 
the  Curbs  to  the  sesspool,  the  Fence-stone,  and  the  Platform  steps  to  the  Entrance- 
doors,  are  to  be  of  duincy  granite,  of  eien  color,  free  from  sap,  rust,  or  flaws,  fine- 
hammered,  with  all  the  returns,  rabliets,  washes,  &c.,  indicated  by  the  Drawings. 
The  Floors  to  the  Privies  on  the  first-story^  a  Moveable  Cover  to  the  Vault,  and 
Hearth-stone  in  each  Schoolroom,  are  to  be  of  ?korth- River  Flaggiiig-sione.     Aliout 
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three  quarters  of  the  Plftyground  is  also  to  be  laid  with  North-Rirer  Flagging-stone, 
as  may  be  hereafter  directed  by  the  Committee.  The  rest  of  the  Playgroiuid  is  to  be 
left  unpaYed,  for  flower  beds,  iu:. 

There  is  to  be  an  Iron  Strainer  fitted  to  the  Sesspool-cover.  The  Hearth-stones  are 
each  to  be  three  feet  sc^uare,  witli  a  circular  hole  in  the  centre,  eighteen  indies  in 
diameter,  for  the  admission  of  the  cold  air  under  the  stove. 

Sandstone. 

There  is  to  be  a  set  of  Caps  and  Sills  to  each  of  the  windows  in  the  brick  walls,  and 
Caps  to  the  entrance-doors.  The  Cape  to  the  doors  are  to  be  four  courses  rise,  and  ten 
inches  thick,  and  those  to  the  third-story  front  windows  eight  and  one  half  inches 
thick :  the  other  Caps  are  to  be  four  inches  thick.  The  Sills  to  the  windows  are  to  be 
ci^ht  inches  wide.  The  Sills  and  Caps  to  the  blind-openings,  in  the  rear  wall  of  the 
privies,  are  to  be  of  the  full  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  finished  on  all  sides.  There  is 
to  be  a  Moulded  Belt  on  the  front,  and  over  the  east  and  west  entrance-doors ;  and  a 
Base  and  Cap  to  the  Chimney,  of  the  forms  shown  by  the  Drawinffs.  All  the  tibave  is 
to  be  of  the  first  quality  of  Connecticut  free-stone ;  that  in  the  faced-brick-work  is  to  be 
sand-rubbed,  and  the  remainder  fine-chiselled. 

All  the  stone-work  is  to  be  set  in  lime-mortar,  and  Cramped,  Headed,  and  Pointed, 
as  required. 

Srick'tDork. 

The  Front  Walls,  above  the  underpinning,  the  Rear,  Side,  and  Privy  Walls,  from 
the  rouffh  stone,  the  Piers  in  the  cellar,  the  Backing-up  of  the  stone-work,  the  Lining 
of  the  Vault,  the  Walls  between  the  privies,  the  ^sspool,  the  Drains,  ana  the  Flues, 
are  to  be  built  of  hard-burnt  Charlestown  (not  Fresh  Pond)  bricks,  excepting  the  Facing 
of  the  front  and  side  walls  of  the  main  buildine  and  the  front  walls  of  the  projections, 
the  Covings,  and  the  Chimney,  which  are  to  Be  of  the  first  quality  of  press^l-brick, 
laid  plumb-bond,  tied  into  the  other  work  with  bond-irons  in  every  seventh  course. 

The  Front  Wall,  to  the  top  of  the  belting,  and  above  the  top  of  the  third-story  xidn- 
lows,  with  the  comer  Piers  on  each  side,  and  the  Rear  Wall,  from  the  bottom  to  the 
K>p  of  the  first-story  floorings,  are  to  be  sixteen  inches  thick.  The  remainder  of  the 
Front  and  Rear  Walls,  the  Side  Walls  of  the  main  building,  and  the  Front  Walls  of 
the  Projections,  are  to  oe  one  foot  thick.  The  Rear  and  Side  Walls  to  the  Privies,  the 
Side  Wall  to  the  easterly  Projection,  and  the  Walls  of  the  Sesspool,  are  to  be  eight 
inches  thick.  The  Lining  of  the  Vault,  and  the  Walls  between  the  Privies^  are  to  be 
four  inches  thick.  The  Bottom  bf  the  Vault  is  to  be  laid  three  courses  thick.  The 
Piers  in  the  cellar  are  to  be  sixteen  inches  square,  on  the  ground. 

The  Vault,  (which  is  to  be  of  the  sesspool  plan^and  so  arranged,  that  no  solid  matter 
shall  remain  in  the  vault,  but  shall  all  pass  on  into  the  common  sewer,)  Sesspool. 
Drains,  Wall  between  the  privies,  and  the  Hollow  Wall  between  the  privies  and 
main  building,  are  to  be  laid  throughout  with  cement-mortar,  and  plastered  inside, 
throughout,  with  the  same.  The  remainder  of  the  brick-work  is  to  be  done  with  lime- 
mortar.  The  Drains  are  to  be  barrel-form,  the  larger  one  to  be  of  sixteen  inches  bore, 
and  the  smaller  ones,  one  foot.    The  Vaults  are  to  be  not  less  than  six  feet  deep. 

The  Cellar,  and  the  Passage-wav  from  the  east  end  of  Uie  building,  out  to  Margaret 
Avenue,  are  to  be  paved  with  the  best  paving-brick,  on  perfect  foundations  of  gravel 
and  sand. 

The  Cold-air  Flues  are  to  be  twelve  by  eighteen  inches,  inside,  and  the  &noke  Fhies 
eight  inches  square^nside,  all  smoothly  plastered,  inside  and  out,  with  a  stout  coat  of 
limc-roortar.    The  Flues  are  to  be  arranged  as  shown  in  the  diagram.     [Seep.  182.] 

The  Cold-air  Flue  or  Box,  leading  horizontally  into  the  room  to  the  aperture  under 
the  Stove,  is  also  to  be  thoroughly  and  smoothly  plastered,  and  made  perfectly  secure 
from  danger  by  fire,  in  case  of  live  coals  or  ashes  dropping  into  it  from  the  Stove.  It 
is  to  be  fitted  with  a  valve,  having  a  handle  in  the  room,  to  regulate  the  admission  of 
air. 

Lathing'  and  Plastering: 

All  the  WallSj  Ceilings,  and  Stairways,  throughout  the  first,  second,  and  third 
stories  of  the  mam  building  and  the  Projections,  and  the  Ceiling  of  the  Cellar,  are  to 
be  Lathed  and  Plastered  with  a  stout  coat  of  lime  and  hair,  and  hard-finishod,  smoothly, 
with  lime  and  sand^  for  painting ;  excepting  the  Ceiling  of  the  Cellar,  which  is  to  lie 
finished  on  the  hair-coat,  and  the  Wall  l>etwecn  the  main  building  and  the  privies, 
which  is  to  be  plastered  upon  the  bricks.  The  Walls  of  the  Cellar  are  to  be  white- 
washed with  three  coats. 

Care  must  he  taken,  that  the  beads  on  the  comers  of  the  walls  and  stairways  ar^  no 
plastered.    The  quirks  are  to  be  neatly  cut,  and  the  beads  kept  clean. 
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Slaiett  Stating,  <fc. 

Smoothly-polished  Slates  are  to  be  set  into  the  back  wall  of  each  Schoolroom,  on 
each  side  of  the  Ventilating  Pier,  and  neatly  finished  around  the  edges.  They  are  tu 
be  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  in  the  whole  length.  They  may  be  In  slabs 
of  fire  feet  each,  in  length.* 

The  Roof  is  to  be  Slated  with  the  best  of  Ladies'  Slates,  put  on  with  Composition- 
nails,  and  properly  secured  with  fiashinffs  of  sheet  lead,  weighing  three-and-one-half- 
pounds  to  the  square  foot,  and  warranted  perfectly  tight  for  two  years. 

Coppering^* 

There  are  to  be  moulded  Copper  Gutters,  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  main  building 
and  front  and  rear  of  the  Projections,  worln  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  foot. 
Ther  are  to  run  back  six  inches  under  the  slates. 

There  are  to  be  two  four-inch-souare  Trunks,  from  the  gutters  to  the  water-butts  in 
the  cellar ;  three-inch  ones  from  tne  rear  of  the  Projections  to  the  Vault ;  and  a  round 
one  from  each  butt  to  the  vault.  The  Trunks  are  to  be  made  of  tweuty-four-ounce 
cold-rolled  copper,  ]>ut  up,  connected  with  the  gutters,  and  led  off  in  a  proper  manner, 
with  suitable  lead  pipes,  of  three  inches  in  diameter. 

Jvon^itoThm 

There  is  to  be  in  each  Smoke  Flue  an  Iron  Casting,  with  a  funnel-hole  twenty-four 
inches  from  the  floor,  and  a  hole  below  for  clearing  out  the  mouth  of  the  flue ;  each 
hole  to  be  fitted  with  a  tight  stopper. 

There  is  to  be  an  Iron  Fence,  on  the  line  of  Sheafe  street,  across  the  whole  front, 
with  two  Gates,  and  an  Iron  Gate  at  the  entrance  of  the  back  passase,  on  Margaret 
Avenue.  All  tne  Gates  are  to  be  fitted  with  Lever  Locks,  and  Latches,  of  the  best 
quality,  and  amall  duplicate  keys. 

There  is  to  be  an  Iron  Gratmg  to  each  of  the  cellar- window  curbs,  of  inch-and-a- 
quarter  by  one-quarter-inch  bars,  set  one  inch  from  centre  to  centre ;  and  wire  netting 
above  it  in  front  of  the  windows. 

All  the  Iron-work  is  to  be  jpainted  with  three  coats  of  lacker. 

There  are  to  be  stout  Iron  scrapers,  placed  at  each  door,  where  directed  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

There  are  to  be  an  Iron  Strainer  to  the  Sesspool  Cover,  and  Strong  Iron  Rings  to 
the  Moveable  Cover  of  the  Vault. 

There  are  to  be  Composition  Rods,  in  all  the  angles  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
ceilings  and  inner  walls,  in  the  Schoolrooms  and  Kecitation-rooms,  attached  oy  neat 
staples,  and  fitted  with  Moveable  Brass  Rings,  at  suitable  distances,  for  hmigiug  cnaris, 
maps,  &c. 

CARPBIVTERS'  WORK. 
JPYoTning. 

The  Floors  and  Roofs  are  to  be  Framed  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  Drawings, 
with  good  soimd  spruce  lumber,  of  the  following  dimensions : 

Principal  Flooring-Joists, 3  by  14  inches. 

Short  Flooring-JoisU, 3  *^  11  " 

Trimmers  and  Headers, 5  "  U  " 

Partition  Studs, 2  "    4  " 

Privy-Floor  Joists, 2  "  10  " 

Attic-Floor  Joists, 2  "  10  " 

Ties  to  Roof  Trusses, 7  "  10  " 

Rafters  to  Trusses, 7  "  12  " 

Collars, 7  "    9  " 

Purlins, 8  "    8  " 

Wall  Plates, 3  "    8  " 

Small  Raften, 3  "    6  " 

The  Flooring-Joists  are  to  be  worked  to  a  mould,  crowninv  one  inch.  They  are  to 
nave  a  fair  boiring  of  four  inches  on  the  walls,  at  each  end,  and  to  be  bridged  with 
two  lines  of  Cross  Bridging. 

The  Trusses  in  the  Roof  are  to  be  fitted  with  Wronght-iron  Bolts,  one  inch  in 
diameter,  with  Heads,  perfect  Screws,  and  Urge  Washers  and  Nuts. 

*  These  lar?e  Slates  may  be  procured  in  Boston,  and  coat  no  more  than  good  Blackboards. 
When  it  is  not  convenient  to  obuin  them,  tSie  walls,  where  Blackboards  are  needed,  may  be 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  by  mixing  ihe  Plastering  or  Hani-finish  with  Lampblnck,  rulilting  It  down 
tmooihly,  and  tuloteing  it  to  become  per/eetitf  dry  and  hard  before  it  is  used  Or,  Blockboank 
Boay  tie  covered  with  the  composition  mentioned  on  p.  197. 
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Tbn  Floor-Joistt  are  to  be  fnuned  into  the  Trimmen,  and  the  Ceiling-Joists  of  te 
third  stonr  into  the  Ties  of  tlie  Roof-Trusses,  wi^  Tnslc-Tenons,  and  properly  secored 
with  luoa-wood  Pins. 

All  tlie  Partitions  in  the  main  building  are  to  be  set  with  two>bT-four-inch  plank 
Studs.  80  as  to  give  fire  nailings  to  a  lath,  thoroughly  bridged  throughout,  and  trussed 
over  the  openings. 

There  is  to  be  a  Lintel,  four  by  eight  inches,  over  each  window,  and  other  opodng 
in  the  walls  that  requires  it,  ana  under  the  withs  of  the  Privies,  with  a  fiiir  bearing 
of  eight  inches  at  each  end. 

The  Under-Floors  of  the  Rooms,  Entries^  Passages,  Platforms,  and  Privies,  in  («di 
story,  and  the  Floor  of  the  Attic,  are  to  be  laid  with  No.  3  Pine  boards,  planed,  jointed, 
laid  close,  and  thoroughly  nailed.  The  Roofs  are  to  be  covered  with  Matched  boards, 
of  the  same  quality,  end  thoroughly  nailed. 

Furring^, 

AU  the  Walls,  throughout,  (exoepdng  the  cellar  walls,  tite  back  walls  of  the  several 
pivies.  and  the  side  walls  of  the  privies  next  to  the  msin  building,}  and  all  the  Ceil> 
ings,  Entries,  and  Stairways,  are  to  be  Furred  with  three-inch  Fumngs  of  sound,  sea- 
soned, dry  No.  3  Pine  boards,  spaced  so  as  to  give  five  nailings  to  a  lath.  They  are 
to  be  put'on  the  walls  with  twelve-penny  nails,  and  on  the  ceilin&s  with  ten-pennies.  ■ 

Grounds,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  are  to  be  put  up  for  au  the  finish,  and  three- 
quarter-inch  Beads  on  all  the  angles  ana  comers  of  the  walls  and  stairways.  The 
Beads  are  to  be  kept  clean. 

There  are  to  be  two  Strips  of  Furring  pot  op,  {for  convenience  in  driving  nails  for 
hanginff  charts,  &c.,)  extending  entirely  around  tne  Schoolrooms,  at  distances  of  three 
and  eight  inches  from  the  ceilings :  ana  also  similar  Strips  for  the  same  purpose,  set 
perpendicularly^,  on  the  rear  and  siaewalls,  as  directed  by  the  Committee.  AlsOj  Com* 
position  Rodsyin  the  an^esof  tlie  ceiling,  all  round  the  rooms,  with  Moveable  Rings  at 
suitable  distances,  for  picture  lines. 

Cold-air  Boxm^  and  VenUdueU, 

The  Cold  Air  is  to  be  taken  in  at  one  of  the  cellar-window  openings,  which  Is  to  be 
finislied  outside  with  a  plank  frame  and  coarse  iron-wire  netting. 

The  Air  is  to  be  conducted  into  the  Brick  Cold-air  Fine  of  each  Schoolroom,  io 
separate  Boxes,  each  twelve  by  eighteen  inches,  inside,  made  of  thoronghly-oeasoned 
Pine  boards^  smoothed  on  the  inside,  and  put  together  with  two-inch  screws. 

The  Ventiducts,  or  Ventilating-Flnes,  are  also  to  be  made  of  thoroughly-seasoned  Pine 
boards,  smoothed  on  the  inside,  and  put  together  wiUi  two-inch  screws.  There  is  to 
be  a  separate  one  for  each  Schoolroom,  and  the  Privies,  and  each  is  to  be  fitted  with 
two  Swivel-blind  Openings,  or  Registers,  one  at  the  floor  and  the  other  at  the  ceil- 
ing, with  Stay-rods  to  regulate  th^,  as  nuy  be  directed  by  the  Committee. 

There  are  to  be  two  Closets  on  each  side  of  this  Pier,  in  the  first  story,  and  on  one 
side,  in  the  second  story,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  on  p.  183. 

Toe  Ventiducts,  or  Ventilating-Flues,  for  the  Schoolrooms,  are  each  to  be  sixteen 
inches  square,  inside ;  that  for  the  Privies  is  to  be  ten  inches  square,  inside.  The 
Swivel-blind  Opening  in  the  Schoolrooms  are  to  be  sixteen  by  twenty-four  inches ; 
and  those  in  the  Privies  are  to  be  ten  inches  square. 

The  Ventiducts,"  or  Ventilating-Flues,  for  the  Schoolrooms^are  to  be  brought  together 
in  the  attic,  and  connected  with  tlie  Ventilator  on  the  main  Roof. 

The  Ventidnct,  or  Ventilating^Shaft,  for  the  Privies,  is  to  be  ten  inches  straare,  and 
carried  down  to  within  one  foot  of  the  surfeoe  of  the  water  in  the  Vault  or  Sesspool ; 
and  the  air  from  this  Shaft,  uid  also  from  the  space  between  the  privies  and  the  main 
buildinff,  is  to  be  conducted  in  a  tight  box  over  the  ceilings  of  the  third-story  privies. 
10  the  Ventilator  on  the  ridge. 

Window$  and  BUndi, 

AU  the  Windows,  (excepting  those  in  the  cellar,)  are  to  have  Double  Box  Phones, 
with  two-inch  pine  plank  Sills  and  Yokes,  inch  inside  and  outside  Casings,  one-and- 
one-fourth-inch  hara-pine  Pulley-styles,  five-eighths-of-an-inch  Inside  Beads,  andfive- 
sixteenths-of-an-inch  Partine  Beads. 

The  Sashes  are  to  be  made  of  pine,  one-and-three-fourths-inch  thick,  moulded  and 
coped.  They  are  all  to  be  double  hung  with  the  best  White  Window  Lines,  Iron 
Pulleys  with  steel  axles,  and  Round  Iron  Counter-weights.  All  the  Sashes  are  to  be 
fiwtened  with  strong  Bronzed  Sash-ftistenlngs,  of  the  llest  quality,  to  cost  five  doUan 
and  fliity  cents  per  oozen. 
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All  tho  Windows  in  the  first  and  second  stories  are  to  be  fitted  with  one«and-one- 
fourth-inch  Framed  BlindSj  two  parts  to  each  window,  hung  in  light  Boz-lrames,  with 
Weights,  Lines,  and  Pulleys,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rashes,  excepting  that  they 
are  to  run  up  above  the  tops  of  the  windows,  in  dose  boxes,  and  to  have  satisfac- 
tory Knobs,  Rings,  or  Handles,  on  the  bottom  rails,  to  draw  them  down. 

The  Windows  in  the  third  storr  are  to  have  Inside  Shutter-Blinds,  one  inch  thick, 
made  in  eight  parts  to  each  window,  hung  with  Iron  Butt-hinges,  and  fitted  with 
Bronzed  Hooks  and  Staples,-  and  Rosewood  Knobs. 

The  Openings  in  the  near  Wall  of  the  Privies  are  to  have  Stationary  Blinds,  four 
inches  thick,  and  reaching  to  the  floors.  The  Windows  in  the  Front  Wall  are  to  have 
Outside  Blinds,  one-and-three-fourlhs-inch  thick,  hung  and  fastened  in  the  usual 
manner. 

All  the  Windows,  and  the  Openings  in  the  Privy- Walls,  are  to  be  finished  with  one- 
nnd-one-fourth-inch  moulded  Architraves,  with  turned  Corner-blocks.  [Care  to  be 
taken  to  have  no  Architraves  or  Comer-blocks  omitted  on  one  side,  or  cut  partly  off^.] 
Those  in  the  first  story  are  to  have  panel  Jambs,  and  Soffits  and  Stools.  Tnose  m  the 
second  story,  ami  all  the  Openings  m  the  Privies,  are  to  have  Edge  and  Sill  Casings. 
Those  in  the  third  story  are  to  have  EUbows  to  the  Shutter-boxes,  moulded  panel  ^f- 
fits,  and  wide  Stoob. 

The  Cellar- Windows  are  to  be  made  with  plank  Frames,  rabbeted  for  the  sashes  ; 
and  are  to  have  Single  Sashes,  hung  with  Iron  Butt-hinges  to  the  tops  of  the  frames, 
fastened  with  strong  Iron  Buttons,  and  fitted  with  Catches  to  bold  them  open  when 
desired. 

There  is  to  be  a  Sinrie  Stationary  Sash  over  each  Entrance-door,  made  in  six  lights. 

There  are  to  be  two  Skylights  in  the  Roof,  which  are  to  be  made  and  hung  in  a  neat 
and  substantial  manner,  and  properly  fitted  to  rise  and  fiisten. 

There  is  to  be  a  Scuttle,  in  the  ceiling  of  the  third  story,  made,  cased,  and  hung,  in 
a  neat  and  substantial  manner. 

Door: 


All  the  Uoors,  throughout,  (excepting  the  Outside  ones,  which  are  to  be 
le-fourth-inches  thick,  and  the  Uloset  doors,  which  are  to  be  one-and-oi 
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Trimmings,  and  tmdU  duplicate  Keys  to  each.  The  Outside  Doors  are  to  be  fastened 
with  double-bolt  Lever  Locks  of  the  best  quality,  having  duplicate  keys  as  small  as 
practicable.'  The  Privy  Doors  are  to  have  strong  Door-sprmgs,  in  addition  to  the  other 
trimmings. 

All  the  Inside  Doors,  excepting  those  to  the  closets,  are  to  be  finished  with  hard- 
pine  Sills,  two-inch  rabbeted  and  beaded  Frames,  and  Architraves  as  described  for 
the  Windows,  with  Plinths.  The  doors,  in  every  case,  to  be  set  so  far  from  the  walls, 
as  to  give  the  full  Architraves  and  Comer-i>locks  on  both  sides. 

The  Outside  Doors  are  to  be  hunff  to  three-inch  plank  Frames,  properly  dogged  to 
the  thresholds  and  wall,  and  finishea  inside  like  the  Inside  Doors. 

The  Entrance  and  Cellar  Doors  are  to  be  four  feet  by  seven  feet  eight  inches.  The 
Inside  Doors  are  to  be  three  feet  by  seven  feet  four  inches.  The  Privy  Doors  are  to  be 
two  feet  six  inches,  by  seven  feet  four  inches. 

iSlEatrt. 

The  Stairs  are  to  be  framed  with  deep  plank  Stringers  and  Winders,  as  shown  by 
the  Drawings.  They  are  to  be  finished  with  hard-pine  Risers,  one  inch  thick,  Treads 
one-and-one-fourth-inch  thick,  and  Balusters  one-and-one-eightb-inch  diameter.  The 
String  and  Gallery  finish  is  to  be  of  white  pine,  and  the  Posts,  Newels,  and  IIelIIs,  of 
cherry.  The  bottom  Posts  are  to  be  seven  inches  in  diameter,  turned,  and  the  Rails 
three  inches  wide.  The  Rails  are  to  be  not  less  than  three  feet  high,  measuring  from 
the  nosing  of  the  Steps. 

There  are  to  be  two  Flights  of  Stairs  to  the  Cellar,  framed  with  plank  Stringers  and 
Winders,  and  finished  with  planed  pine  Risers  and  Treads,  and  close  Partitions  one- 
and-one-Iialf-inch  thick,  matched  and  planed. 

There  is  to  be  a  neat  Flight  of  Portable  Steps,  to  ascend  from  the  third  story  to  the 
Attic,  and  others  to  ascend  from  the  Attic  to  the  Skylight  in  the  Roof. 

Skirting. 

The  Rooms,  Entries,  Stairways,  and  Privies,  are  to  be  Skirted  up  as  high  as  the 
window  stools,  in  the  respective  stories,  (except  on  the  back  sides  of  the  Rooms,)  with 
narrow  matched  beaded  Lining,  not  to  exceed  seven  inches  in  width,  Capped  to  cor- 
respond with  the  nosing  of  the  window  stools.    The  Lining  is  to  be  gauged  to  a 
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width,  and  set  perpendicularly.  That  cm  the  hack  Wall  is  to  he  fitted  to  the  Slates  in 
that  wall)  which  are  to  rest  on  the  Capping.  That  in  the  first  story  is  to  be  of  cherry- 
wood,  the  second  story  of  ma^le,  aoa  the  third  story  of  white-pine,  wrought  and  fiit 
ished  smoothly,  suitable  for  being  stained  and  varoished  without  painting. 

The  Platforms  are  to  be  furred  up,  as  shown  by  the  Drawings,  and  the  Stairways, 
Platforms,  and  Hearths,  are  to  be  bordered,  and  the  Floors  to  be  laid,  with  narrow 
liard-pine  floorines,  perfectly  jointed  and  thoroughly  nailed.  The  Strips  are  to  be 
puged  to  a  widtE  respectively  in  the  schoolrooms^  and  the  joints  are  to  be  broken,  at 
least  three  feet,  so  that  no  two  strips  of  difierent  widths  will  but  on  to  each  other. 

« 

GfiMncte,  OoBeUf  OotheB-Hookt,  4<e. 

Thpre  are  to  be  two  Cabinets,  in  each  Schoolroom,  between  the  windows,  aboTe  the 
skirnng,  and  as  high  as  the  windows,  with  double  cherry  Sash-doors,  each  hung  with 
three  &ass  Hinges,  fiutened  with  Thumb-catches  and  Locks,  and  fitted  with  Rosewood 
Knobs.  There  are  to  be  twelve  Shelves  in  each,  and  immediately  below  them  are  to 
be  small  Closets,  with  four  Shelves  in  ea£b.  ana  double  Doors,  hong  and  fastened  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  sash  doors.  The  snelves  are  to  be  placed  as  directed  by  the 
Committee.    Six  of  them  are  to  be  inclined,  with  two  narrow  ledges  on  each.- 

There  are  to  be  two  Closets  in  each  side  of  the  Ventilating  Pier^  in  the  First  Story, 
and  two  in  one  side  in  the  Second  Story,  as  shown  at  o  o,  in  the  diasram  on  page  133. 
Each  Closet  is  to  be  fitted  with  three  shelves,  and  the  doors  are  to  be  hung  ana  fastoied 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Closets  under  the  Cabinets. 

There  is  to  be  for  each  Schoolroom,  where  directed  by  the  Committee,  a  Press- 
closet,  havinff  three  Shelves  on  one  side,  with  six  brass  double  Hat-and-Coat-Hooks, 
on  beaded  cherrr-wood  cleats ;  the  Door  to  be  neatly  hung,  listened,  and  trimmed, 
similar  to  the  otner  doors. 

There  is  to  be  in  the  entry  of  each  Schoolroom,  where  directed  by  the  Committee,  a 
Closet,  for  brushes,  brooms,  coal-hod,  &c.,  two  by  thrce-and-one-half  feet,  made  with 
matched  boards,  and  fitted  with  three  Shelves  on  one  side,  and  eight  Hooks  on  the 
other  side  and  back.  The  Door  is  to  be  made,  hung,  and  fastened,  to  correspond  witk 
the  other  doors. 

There  is  to  be  a  Sinkj  attached  to  each  Schoolroom,  where  directed  by  the  Commit- 
tee, made  of  two- inch  pme  plank,  the  top  hung  with  stout  hinges,  and  with  Drawers  and 
Cupboards  below.  It  is  to  be  fitted  witn  a  Composition  Sesspool,  lined  with  zinc,  and 
a  lead  Waste-pipe,  leading  to  the  vault.  Suitable  Pipes,  to  lead  the  City  water  into 
the  sink  in  each  story,  are  to  be  provided. 

There  is  to  be  a  Dumb-waiter  from  the  cellar  to  the  third  story,  opening  into  each 
story,  for  raising  coals,  wood,  &c. 

There  are  to  be  seventy  extra-stout  iron  double  Hat-and-Coat-Hooks^  to  each  School- 
room, put  up  on  beaded  cherrr-wood  Cleats,  as  directed  by  the  Committee. 

There  are  to  be  two  Umbrella-stands,  in  each  E^try,  to  hold  six  umbrellas  each. 

Coal-BinSi  ^, 

There  are  to  be  three  Coal-Bins  in  the  Cellar,  each  capable  of  holding  three  tons  of 
Coal,  having  Covers  hung  with  strong  wrought-iron  Hinges,  and  sliding  Gates,  with 
boxings  around  them  to  keep  the  Coal  from  the  floor.  Also,  three  Closets  for  Kin- 
dlinffs,  the  doors  to  be  hung  with  iron  Strap-hinges,  and  fastened  with  iron  Buttons. 

There  are  also  to  be  in  the  Cellar,  two  hu^e  iron-bound  Water-butts,  with  metal 
Faucets. 

Privy-FinUh. 

The  Privies  are  to  be  fitted  with  pine  Risers,  Seats,  and  Covers.  The  Covers  are 
to  be  hunff  with  stout  Duck,  or  India-rubber  cloth,  instead  of  metal  Hinges ;  the 
edges  of  the  cloth  to  be  covered  with  narrow  slats.  They  are  to  be  so  arranged,  that 
tliGV  will  fall  of  themselves  when  left.  There  is  to  be  a  Box  for  paper  in  eack  Priv)*, 
anci  the  Boys'  Privies  are  to  have  Troughs,  lined  with  zinc,  with  Sesspools.  Tho 
whole  finish  of  the  Privies  is  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  building. 

PainUng: 

All  the  Hard-wood  Finish,  (except  the  Skirtbgof  the  first  and  second  stories,  which 
is  to  be  varnished,)  is  to  be  oiled,  with  two  coats  of  boiled  Linseed-oil,  well  runbed  in 
with  cloth. 

All  the  Outside  wood-work,  the  Copper-trauKS.  and  the  inner  walls  throughout,  are 
to  be  prepared  and  painted  with  three  coats  of  Oil-and-Lead  paint,  of  such  color  as  the 
Committee  may  direct.    The  Outside-doors  are  to  be  paintea  Bronze. 
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The  Insides  of  the  Closets  and  Cabinets  are  to  be  painted  white,  and  the  Teachers' 
Platforms  in  imitation  of  Maible.  The  Blinds  are  to  be  painted  with  four  coats  of 
Paris  Green,  and  Varnished.  The  third-story  skirtinff  is  to  be  stained  with  asphal- 
tum,  and  ▼amished.  The  rest  of  the  Inside  Pine  Finish  is  to  be  Putty-stopped,  Primed, 
and  Painted  and  Grained,  in  imitation  of  Oak,  Maple,  or  other  color,  as  directed  by 
the  Committee,  and  Varnished. 

All  the  Painting  and  Varnishing  b  to  be  eqoal  to  that  of  first-class  dwelling-houses. 

All  the  Sashes,  throughout,  are  to  be  glazed  with  Crystal  Sheet  Glass,  of  double 
thickness,  and  of  the  best  quality.  Each  light  is  to  be  properly  Bedded,  Sprigged, 
and  Back-Puttied. 

The  Windows  are  to  have  Lights  of  the  following  dimensions,  as  shown  in  the 
Drawings : 

First  Story,  Front  Windows,  eighteen  Lights,  each  eleven  by  fourteen  inches.  First 
Story,  Rear  window,  twelve  Lights^  each  eleven  by  sixteen  inches.  That  in  the  west 
wall,  eight  Lights,  each  eleven  by  sixteen  inches. 

Second  Story,  Front  Windows,  eighteen  Lights,  each  eleven  by  fourteen  inches. 
Second  Story,  Kear  Windows,  eight  and  twelve  Lights,  each  eleven  b)*  sixteen  inches. 
Front  Window  in  easterly  Projection,  twelve  Lights,  each  eleven  by  fourteen  inches. 

Third  Stonr,  Front  Windows,  twelve  Lights,  each  eleven  by  nineteen  inches.  Third 
Story,  Rear  Windows,  ei^ht  and  twelve  Lights,  each  eleven  by  fiAeen  inches.  Front 
Windows  in  easterly  Projection,  eirht  Lights,  each  eleven  by  nineteen  inches. 

TheCellar  Windows,  eight  Lights,  each  eight  by  ten  inches. 

The  Sashes  over  the  Doors,  each  six  Lights. 

The  Skylights  are  to  be  two  feet  six  inches  by  three  feet  six  inches. 

VeniOaton, 

There  are  to  be  two  of  Emerson's  Patent  Ventilators,  of  galvanized  iron ;  one  on 
the  Roof  of  the  Main  Building,  twenty-five  inches  in  diameter,  and  another  on  the 
Roof  of  the  Privies,  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 

Fumihare. 

Each  Schoolroom  is  to  be  furnished  with  sixty  Small  Arm-Chairs,  of  Mr.  Inoba- 
hah'b  pattern,  such  as  are  used  in  the  other  Primary  Schools  iu  the  City.*  Also,  with 
a  Tbble,  for  the  Teacher's  Platform,  four  feet  by  two,  (made  of  Mahogimy,  Black  Wal- 
nut, or  Cherry-wood,  as  directed  by  the  Committee,)  lumished  with  two  Drawers,  and 
fitted  with  Locks,  Keys,  and  Rosewood  Knobs,  of  the  best  quality. 

Memorandum, 

No  bricks,  stone,  lumber,  or  other  building-materials,  of  any  description,  are  to  be 
placed  on  the  carclen-plat ;  and  the  Trees  and  Garden  are  to  nave  a  rough  box  built 
around  them,  for  their  preservation  from  injury.  No  lines  are  to  be  fastened  to  the 
Trees,  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

All  the  Lumber  is  to  be  well  and  thorouffhly  seasoned ;  and  all  that  is  in  sight  is  to 
be  free  from  Shakes,  Sap,  and  Knots ;  and  that  and  every  part  of  the  work  is  to  be  equal 
to  any  used  in  first-class  dwelling-houses. 


Ua.   INOaAHAM'S  COMPOSITION  FOE  BLACKBOARDS. 

fjampblack  and  Flour  of  Emery,  mixed  with  Spirit- Varnish. 

No  more  Lampblack  and  Flour  of  Emery  should  be  used,  than  are  sufficient  to  ^ive 
the  required  black  and  abrading  surface ;  and  the  Varnish  should  contain  only  sufficient 
gum  to  hold  the  ingredients  together,  and  confine  the  Composition  to  the  K)ard.  The 
ininner  the  mixture,  the  better. 

The  Lampblack  should  first  be  groimd  with  a  small  quantity  of  Alcohol,  or  Spirit- 
Varnish,  to  free  it  from  lumps. 

The  Composition  should  be  applied  to  the  smoothly-planed  surface  of  a  Board,  with 
a  common  painter's  brush.  Let  it  become  thoroughly  dry  and  hard  before  it  it  lued. 
Rub  it  down  with  pumice-stone,  or  a  piece  of  smooth  wood  covered  with  the  Compo- 
sition. 

Boards  prepared  in  this  way  are  almost  equal  to  Slates,  and  will  last  for  years  ;  and 
they  can  Ite  used  with  slate-pencils,  which  are  much  bettet  than  crayons  or  chalk,  on 
account  of  their  freedom  from  dust  and  dirt.  Crayon  or  chalk  dust  is  deleterious  to 
health,  as  well  as  to  cleanliness. 

This  Composition  may  also  be  used  on  the  walls. 

■  mil  ■  ■  '        *  — — ^— 
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Plato  bt  Bant,  John  D.  Philbmck. 

Although  the  foregoing  plan  of  a  PriiAary  School-house  by  Mr.  Ingraham  was 
to  oonsiderable  extent  followed  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  this  daas  of 
buildings,  it  was  found  that  a  lack  of  uniformity  still  prevailed ;  and  in  1860, 
the  committee  of  the  Ck)mmon  Council  on  Public  Instruction,  requested  the 
superintendent  (Hon.  J.  D.  Pliilbrick)  to  prepare  a  series  of  model  plans  for 
Primary  School  Houses.  In  the  same  year,  in  connection  with  G.  J.  F.  Bryant, 
architect,  Mr.  Philbrick  prepared  soyeral  plans  which,  together  with  his  report 
accompanying  the  same,  we  give  below. 

A  building  best  adapted  for  our  present  system  of  primary  school  oiganiza- 
tion,  where  it  is  fully  carried  out,  would  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  one 
school  of  each  grade,  or  six  schools — a  separate  school-room,  with  its  necessary 
appendages,  being  provided  for  each  school  But  a  perfect  uniformity  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  schools  of  a  city  is  seldom  practicable  or  expedient,  although 
the  same  principles  of  g^radation  should  be  kept  in  view.  Hence,  it  may  be 
found  desirable  to  erect  buildings  containing,  one,  two,  three,  four,  six  or  eight 
rooms,  the  essential  features  and  purposes  of  all  being  the  same.  In  accordance 
with  these  views,  ground  plans  of  buildings  of  these  different  sizes  are  lierewith 
presented. 

Tlie  kind  and  grade  of  school  to  be  accommoda  cd  being  well  understood,  the 
next  thing  to  be  settled  is  the  number  of  pupils  to'  be  provided  for  in  a  room. 
Our  regulations  fix  fifty-six  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  for  a  primary 
school 

Ffty-six  being  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  accommodated,  the  arrangement  of 
the  desks  for  this  number  is  the  next  thing  to  be  done.  The  best  mode  of  dis> 
posing  of  them  seems  to  be  to  make  seven  rows  with  eight  in  a  row.  Arranged 
in  this  way,  they  will  occupy  a  space  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  of  which  the 
longest  side  will  be  parallel  with  the  teacher's  platform.  Eacli  desk  is  one  foot 
and  a  half  long.  The  center  aisle  should  be  two  feet  wide,  and  each  of  the 
others,  sixteen  inches.  A  chair  and  desk  together  require  a  little  more  tlian 
two  feet  from  front  to  back.  Fifty-six  desks  and  chairs,  with  the  above  dimen> 
sions  and  arrangements,  would  occupy  a  rectangle  twenty-two  feet  by  fifteen. 
In  the  rear,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  space  appropriated  to  seating,  there  sliould 
be  a  space  not  less  than  three  feet  wide.  The  teacher's  platform  should  be  at 
least  five  feet  wide,  and  the  area  between  tlie  scholars'  desks  and  the  platform 
should  be  at  least  as  wide.  These  tneasures  will  require  a  room  twenty-eight 
feet  square  in  the  clear.  The  hight  should  be  twelve  feet  in  the  clear.  Tliia 
size  gives  one  hundred  sixty-eight  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  child,  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  last  thirty-nine  minutes  without  a  fresh  supply.  The  plan  enti- 
tled "  Model  Room,"  herewith  submitted,  represents  tlie  arrangements  above 
described. 

An  inspection  of  this  plan  will  show  that  provision  is  made  for  blackboards 
in  the  rear  and  in  fVont  of  the  pupils,  and  for  light  on  both  sides.  When  prac- 
ticable, the  light  should  be  admitted  on  the  left  side  of  pupils  as  they  sit,  in 
preference  to  the  right  side.  If  light  can  be  admitted  only  on  one  side  of  the 
room,  the  pupils  should  be  seated  with  their  backs  toward  it  This  room  is 
planned  on  the  supposition  that  architectural  considerations  will  make  it  neces- 
sary to  admit  the  light  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  room,  rather  than  on  two 
acijacent  sides.    If  tlie  light  is  admitted  on  opposite  sides,  as  in  this  Plan,  the 
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seating  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  blank  walls  may  bo  in  front  and  rear, 
while  the  windows  are  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  pupils  as  they  sit. 

Whatever  may  be  the  size  or  number  of  rooms  in  the  building,  each  school* 
room  should  have  attached  to  it  a  clothes  closet.  It  is  desirable  that  this  closet 
should  be  accessible  both  from  the  entry  and  school-room.  This  closet  should 
be  from  four  to  five  feet' in  width,  and  about  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  lighted 
by  a  window.  The  arrangement  of  the  closet  with  reference  to  the  entry  and 
school-room,  which  seems  to  be  most  desirable,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
plans. 

I  Iiave  given  twenty-eight  feet  square  as  the  minimum  size  of  a  Primary 
School-room  for  fifty-six  pupils,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  say  tliat  the  proportions 
may  not  be  varied  somewhat  to  suit  the  shape  of  the  lot 

Plan  No.  6  is  substantially  tlie  plan  of  the  new  school-house  about  to  be 
erected  on  Poplar  Street  It  was  made  to  conform  to  the  size  and  form  of  the 
lot ;  the  principles  stated  above  being  applied  as  far  as  practicable.  The  closets 
are  of  sufficient  size,  and  they  are  well  lighted,  though  they  are  accessible  only 
through  the  school-rooms.  The  teacher's  room,  though  small,  is  a  desirable  ele- 
ment The  play-ground  in  the  rear  is  reached  through  the  basement,  which  is 
well  lighted. 

The  accompanying  plans  were  drawn  by  G.  J.  F.  Bryant,  Esq.,  who  also 
furnished  the  mechanical  descriptions  appended  to  the  same. 
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Plak  for  Primary  School-housb  with  one  Room  on  each  Floor 

1.— FfcEST  Stort. 


R.— School-room.  P.— Platform.  C— Cabinet  H.— Hall.  "W.— T\''ardrobe  with 
"N'entUator  adjointng.  V. — Extra  Ventilator.  S. — ^Ventilator  in  connection  with 
j^oke  Pipe. 

3. — Bbcond  Stoit. 


Plans  1  and  2  show  a  building  containing  one  room  only  on  each  story,  and  is 
«drM<gned  of  two  or  three  stories  in  hight,  accommodating  two  scliools  in  the  one  case, 
and  three  schools  in  the  other.  Its  external  dimensions  are  3H  by  46  feet.  Each 
■of  its  storie^will  contain  one  school-room  of  28  b^  28  feet  square ;  a  clothes  closet  of 
ml  by  i^  feet;  a  hall  of  14  by  14  feet;  and  a  stauxsase  9  by  14  feet. 
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3. — Plan  for  Primary  ScHOOL-nousE  with  two  Rooms  on  a  Floor. 


R. — School-room.    P. — ^Teachert  Piatform.     W. — TVardrobe.    V. — Yontilator. 
S.— Sink.    C.  C— Clothes  Closet    H.— Hall.    E.— Entrance.    C— Cabinet. 


Plan  3  shoVs  a  bnildjing  ooiitainin{i^  two  rooms  on  each  storj,  and  is  desiprned 
of  two  stories  in  hight,  accommodating  four  schools.  It  has  a  porch  projection  on 
one  side  of  the  main  body,  for  staircases,  hall,  &c.,  which  measures  42}  by  10  feet, 
and  the  main  body  measures  60|  feet  by  36.}  outside  dimensions.  Eacli  story  con- 
tains two  school-rooms  28  by  28  feet  square;  two  clothes  closets  each  4 J  by  15 
foet;  a  hall  15  by  14^  feet;  and  two  staircases  each  occupying  9  by  12  &et. 
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4.— Plab  of  Sohool-hocsb  with  thkeb  Boohs  o«  a  Floob, 


Plan  t  shows  a  building  contaiiiing  tbree  rooms  on  each  stoiy,  and  U  de^jcned 
of  two  stories  in  higlil,  accommoUiitiiiij  six  scliools.  It  lins  a  main  port,  in  wliitli 
four  of  said  achool-roams  are  arrantted;  and  an  L  part,  Id  which  two  ti^iool-rooins 
are  arranged.  The  outside  dimenEioos  of  the  main  part  are  31}  leet  bj  30  feet,  and 
of  tlie  L  part,  31j  by  35.  Kach  story  contains  three  Bchool-room^  each  2S  bj  38 
(est  square;  three  dothes  cloacta,  each  14  feet  by  B;  a  hall  11  try  13|  feet;  and 
BUirrase  HJ  feet  bj  10  feet. 
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6.— Pi^N  or  Pbimart  ScnooL-HOCfeB  ttith  foub  Roomb  os  a  Floor. 


BXISl 

or 


H+m  =:r  iM    5<|i|     eP 


m.    W.— TVurdrobo.    C. 


Plnn  5  sbows  a  buildini;  contftining  fonr  rooms  on  eacli  story,  and  is  dosigTU^l  of 
two  stories  in  lii|;;ht,  Eiccommodatiti^  eight  schooU.  Its  external  dimenaJons  are 
60J-  by  80  feet.  Bach  of  its  atories  will  contain  four  school-roomg,  each  28  by  29 
TecC  square;  Tour  clodies  dosets,  each  4}  bf  IB  feet;  a  liall  \i\  bj  26^  feet;  aod 
tiro  aCaircases  each  9  by  \h\  feet. 
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S. — Plan  fob  ScsooirHoi^sa  wim  two  Roous  on  each  Floob. 


Plan  6  shows  a  buUdinp  contaitiinjf  two  rooms  on  pbcIi  Rtory,  nnil  is  desiirnwt 
for  two  or  more  storiea  id  lligtit.  Its  exlem.1l  dimensions  are  '.H  by  CO^  feet 
Tlie  Khool-nmms  are  20^^07  33  feet  square;  clothes  clofiots,  12  by  G  feot; 
hall,  lij  feet  vfide.  Besides  the  main  iKidy,  tliere  is  ft  projettion  on  ilio  front 
side,  in  each  stoty,  and  containint;  in  the  Drat  story  an  entrance  doomnr  and  two 
teacher's  rooms,  each  5  by  5j^  feet  square,  and  two  tenclior's  rooms  in  each  of 
the  other  storirs  of  same  size.  Each  school-room  n'ill  accommodate  G6  scliolnrs 
with  Mngle  desks.  Tbe  (taircBiie8.are  conveniently  armngcd  for  access  to  the 
pin;  rooms  and  nimooe  rooms  in  tbe  basemenl,  and  to  the  yards  in  mar. 
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Public  School  Society  op  New  York. 

Prior  to  1805.  the  only  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York  which  partook 
at  all  of  the  character  of  public  schools,  were  one  established  by  the 
"  Female  Association  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,"  in  180^,  and  those  sus- 
tained by  different  religious  denominations  for  the  gratuitous  education  ot 
the  children  of  their  own  members.  These  were  few,  feebly  sustained, 
and  tlie  course  of  instruction  altogether  inadequate. 

In  April,  1805,  on  the  petition  of  De  Witt  Clinton  and  other  individu- 
uals,  a  "  free  school"  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  for  the  education 
of  children  who  did  not  belong  to,  smd  were  not  provided  for  by  any  reli- 
gious society.  This  school  was  organized  in  May,  1806,  and  taught  oq 
the  plan  then  recently  originated  by  Joseph  Lancaster. 

In  1808.  the  institution  was  enlarged  by  the  legislature  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Free  School  Society  of  the  City  of  New- York,"  and  the  city 
corporation  presented  a  site  for  a  school-house,  and  entrusted  to  its  keep- 
ing ^e  education  of  the  children  of  the  alms-noose. 

In  1809,  the  first  edifice  was  completed  and  dedicated  to  its  future  pur- 
poses in  an  address  by  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  president  of  the  society. 

In  1815,  the  society  received  its  quota  ^$3,708)  of  tlie  first  apportion- 
ment of  the  State  Fund  for  the  support  ot  Common  Schools. 

In  1821,  a  committee  of  the  society  were  instructed  to  correspond  with 
distinguished  educators,  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  for  information 
on  the  subject  of  schools,  and  espectalhr  the  education  of  the  poor.  This 
step  resulted  in  some  modifications  of*^  the  f^ans  of  the  society,  and  tha 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  schools. 

In  1828,  the  first  primary  school  was  opened  in  the  Duane  street  build- 
ing, on  the  plan  of  the  infant  schools,  which  bad  been  introduced  into  the 
large  cities  of  the  United  States,  under  voluntary  efforts.  The  result  was 
favorable.  It  drew  off  the  younger  scholars  from  the  other  schools  in  the 
same  building,  and  facilitated  Uie  instruction  and  government  in  both 
classes  of  schools.  This  school  was  for  a  time  under  the  joint  manage- 
ment of  the  society  and  a  committee  of  ladies  from  the  infant  school 
society.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Seton  was  employed  by  the  society 
as  an  agent  to  visit  the  families  of  the  poor,  to  make  known  the  benefits 
of  the  schools  and  secure  the  punctual  attendance  of  delinquent  scholars. 
This  step  led  to  a  knowledge  of  various  abuses,  and  the  mtroduction  of 
several  improvements.  Mr.  Seton  has  since  acted  as  the  Agent  of  the 
Society,  and  in  this  capacity  has  given  unity  to  all  of  Ihe  operations  of 
the  several  committees  of  the  Boani. 

In  1828-29,  the  schools  of  the  public  school  society  were  placed  more 
on  the  basis  of  "  Common  Schools" — open  to  all,  not  as  a  matter  of 
charity,  but  of  ri^ht,  and  supported  in  part  like  other  great  public  inter- 
ests, by  a  general  tax.  This  tax  was  one  eightieth  of  one  per  ceri/..  and 
waa  the  first  tax  raised  by  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  support  of  Com- 
mon Schools;  the  memorial  by  which  the  attention  of  the  Common 
Council  was  called  to  the  subject  was  signed  principally  by  the  wealthiest 
citizens. 

In  the  winter  of  1832  a  large  committee  on  the  part  of  the  society,  was 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  propose  such 
modification  and  improvement,  as  might  be  considered  judicious.  To  aid 
the  committee  with  the  experience  of  other  cities,  two  of  their  number 
were  deputed  to  visit  Boston  and  examine  the  school  system  and  schools 
of  that  city.  This  committee  reported  certain  modifications,  which  were 
concurred  in  by  the  board.  These  modifications  were  the  establishment 
of  primary  schools,  under  female  teachers,  for  the  elementary  classes, 
with  some  simple  appeuutus  for  visible  illustration ;  an  extension  of  the 
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stadies  in  the  Tspper  public  schools,  so  as  to  embrace  astronomy,  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  and  book-keeping ;  an  increase  of  the  salaries  01 
teachers,  the  substitution  of  assistant  teachers  for  certain  class  recitations 
and  reviews,  and  the  opening  of  recitation  rooms  for  this  purpose ;  the 
more  extended  use  of  blackboard,  maps,  globes,  and  other  apparatus ;  and 
the  establishment  of  evening  schools  for  apprentices,  and  such  as  leave 
school  at  an  early  age.  ^ 

In  1834,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  primary  schools,  a  school  wes 
opened  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  employed  as  monitors  in  that 
class  of  schools.  This  plan  has  been  extended  so  as  to  embrace  such 
pupils  of  the  older  class  of  the  upper  schools,  as  from  their  peculiar  taste, 
mdustry  and  proficiency,  could  be  recommended  as  monitors  or  teachers. 
While  in  these  normal  schools,  they  are  denominated  "  cadets.''  and  such 
as  are  properly  qualified  are  promoted  to  the  station  of  monitors,  under 
pay,  and  so  on  to  "  passed  monitors,"  from  which  class  the  assistant 
teachers  are  to  be  selected.  These  schools  now  embrace  two  hundred 
pupils,  under  the  charge  of  nine  teachers,  and  have  already  furnished  tlie 
schools  with  a  number  of  teachers. 

In  1836.  owing  to  a  want  of  one  or  more  high  schools  in  the  system,  a 
number  of  scholarships  in  Columbia  College  and  the  University,  with 
tlieir  preparatory  schools,  were  opened  by  t^ise  having  the  management 
of  these  institutions,  for  such  scholars  of^the  pubUc  schools  as  were  od 
vanced  to  the  limit  of  the  instruction  there  provided.  In  1841-2,  simi- 
lar privileges  were  opened  in  the  Rutgers  Female  Institute,  ibr  a  certcun 
number  of  girls. 

In  1842;  an  act  passed  the  legislature  which  altered  very  essentially 
the  system  of  public  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  School  Commissioners  in  the  several  wards,  who  together 
constitute  a  Board  of  Education. 

In  1844.  Mr.  Josiah  Holbrook's  system  of  scientific  exchanges  and 
a  plan  of^  oral  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences,  were  introduced 
into  the  schools  of  the  Society.  The  teachers  were  authorized  to 
allow  the  pupils  to  occupy  a  limited  portion  of  time  weekly  in  pre- 
paring specimens  of  writing,  mapping  and  drawing,  with  a  view  to 
the  exchan  gins' of  such  specimens  for  those  of  other  schools  in  this  and 
other  states.  These  exchanges  of  the  results  of  mental  and  artislical 
labors  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  have  excited  a  most  healthful  rivalry, 
greatly  favorable  to  the  development  of  their  mental  faculties,  while  its 
moral  influences  have  been  decidedly  good.  Not  the  least  among  its 
benefits  has  been  the  cultivating  of  a  taste  for  the  art  of  drawing,  so  ne- 
cessary and  useful  a  part  of  common  school  education,  particularly  in 
those  pupils  designed  for  mechanical  pursuits.  Connected  with  the  oper 
at  ions  here  alluded  to.  was  a  plan  of  mstructbn  by  short  oral  lectures  on 
the  natural  sciences,  from  objects  collected  and  placed  in  the  school  cabi- 
nets by  the  pupils  themselves,  formed  into  associations  or  '^  school  lyce- 
ums." 

In  1847,  the  Free  Academy  was  established  by  the  Board,  af\er  an  ex- 
pression in  its  favor  by  a  direct  popular  vote.  Admission  into  the 
Academy  is  confined  to  those  who  have  been  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 
The  range  of  instruction  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  best 
academies  in  the  State. 

In  1848,  evening  schools  were  established  for  such  pupils  as  could 
not  attend  the  public  or  ward  schools  by  day. 

In  1853,  the  schools  and  property  of  the  rublic  School  Society  were 
transferred  to  the  Board  01  Education,  and  the  Society,  afler  years  of 
faithful,  disinterested,  and  useful  service,  in  building  up  an  improved 
system  of  public  instruction,  was  abolished. 
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Plan  anp  Djucription  of  Public  School,  No.  17,  New  York. 

The  following  plans  and  explanation  of  a  *'  Public  School"  and  a  "  Primary 
School "  are  copied  from  the  "  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Public  School  Society  of  New  York."  The  plans  after  which  the 
school-houses  of  this  Society  were  originally  constructed,  as  well  as  the 
methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  their  schools,  were  adopted  from  those 
recommended  by  Joseph  Lancaster,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society.  These  plans  and  methods  have  been  from  time  to  time  essentially 
modified,  until  they  can  no  longer  be  characterized  as  Lancasterian  or  Moni- 
torial, but  the  plans  and  methods  of  the  Public  School  Society  of  New 
York.  There  are  two  grades  of  schools,  the  higher  called  the  Public 
Schools,  and  the  lower,  called  the  Public  Primary  Schools.  Those  schools 
of  the  primary  ^rade,  which  are  in  the  buildings  appropriated  to  the  higher 
schools,  are  designated  Primary  Departments,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Primaries  taught  in  separate  building.  The  system  of  instruction  pursued 
in  the  Primary  Departments  was  originally  the  Infant  School  system,  and 
still  retains  many  of  the  methods  of  that  system.  The  school-rooms  were, 
therefore,  constructed  and  furnished  in  reierence  to  simultaneous  exercises 
of  the  whole  school,  -to  oral  instruction  with  yisible  illustrations,  and  to 
physical  movements  of  various  kinds. 

Public  School,  No.  17,  is  in  13th  Street,  between  the  7th  and  8th  Avenues, 
on  the  centre  of  a  lot  of  ground  100  feet  front  and  rear,  by  103^  feet  deep. 
The  main  building  is  42  feet  front,  and  80  feet  deep ;  the  stair  building  (in 
the  rear,)  is  21  by  14  feet.  The  main  building  is  49  feet  high,  from  the 
pavement  to  the  eaves.  The  first  story  of  the  front  of  the  main  building 
IS  of  brown  stone,  polished,  as  is  also  the  bases  and  caps  of  the  pilasters. 
The  walls  are  all  of  brick  (including  the  front  fences);  the  front  being  of 
(what  are  called)  Philadelphia  pressed  bricks ;  the  front  cornice  is  of  wood, 
and  painted  white. 

The  windows  of  the  lower  story,  contain  each  30,  and  the  two  upper 
stories  each  40  panes  of  glass,  12  by  10  inches :  the  sashes  are  all  hung 
with  weights  and  cords,  so  that  they  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 

The  rooms  are  all  wainscoted,  as  high  as  the  window  sills :  the  wain- 
scoting, doors,  and  desks  are  all  gained  in  imitation  of  oak :  the  doors, 
window  casings,  and  sashes  are  pamted  white.  The  rooms  are  ventilated 
by  means  of  six  blinds,  2  by  3  feet,  being  placed  in  the  ceiling  between  the 
timbers,  and  two  or  three  bricks  being  lett  out  opposite  the  blinds,  in  the  out- 
side walls. 

The  first  story  is  1 1  feet  6  inches  high  in  the  clear,  and  is  occupied  as  a 
Primary  Department,  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and  contains  seats  for  150 
children  in  the  Front  Room,  (marKed  A  on  Fig.  1,)  and  200  on  the  Gallery, 
(marked  M  on  Fig.  1) ;  making  in  all  350  seats  in  this  department. 

The  second  story  is  occupied  as  the  Girls*  department;  the  room  is  \5\ 
feet  high  in  the  clear,  and  contains  seats  for  252  scholars. 

The  third  story  is  occupied  as  the  fioys^  department ;  the  room  is  161 
feet  high  in  the  clear,  and  contains  seats  for  252  scholars ;  making  in  all 
854  seats  in  the  building,  exclusive  of  the  seats  in  the  recitation  rooms. 

The  steps  in  the  stair  building,  by  which  the  scholars  enter  and  retire 
from  school,  are  of  blue  stone,  3  inches  thick  by  12  inches  wide,  and  are 
expected  to  last  as  long  as  any  part  of  the  building.  This  method  was 
adopted  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  putting  in  new  steps  every  few  years, 
(which  has  heretofore  been  necessary  where  wooden  steps  have  been  used,) 
and  also  to  lessen  the  noise  consequent  on  a  great  number  of  children  going 
either  up  or  down  wooden  steps,  at  the  same  time ;  thus  far  the  experiment 
has  succeeded  admirably,  and  is  now  adopted  for  both  Public  and  Primary 
Schools. 
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Fig  1.    Ground  plan  of  Priniary  Department,  yards,  &e. 


A — Primary  School  room  39  by  38  feet. 
B— Infant         do      do     39  by  30  feet. 
C — Room  for  brooms,  pails,  &c. 
J — Boys'  ward-robe,  16.t  by  8  feet. 
K— Girls'       do        1211  by  8  feet. 
M— Gallery,  33  by  11  feet— Seats  for 

200  children. 
N,  N — Desks,  each  16j  feet  long. 
O — Teachers'  table. 
L — Main  entrance. 
R.  R — Entrance  to  the  yard. 
U,  U         do      to  Primary  department. 
V — Stairs  to  Girls'  and  Boys'      do. 
is — Scholars' entrance — Boys'      do. 
T  do  do  Girls'      do. 

Q—Sliding  doors— 28  by  9}  feet. 
P,  P— Stoves. 

Z,  Z — Flues  for  stove  pipes. 
I,  I— Play  ground,   102   by  26   feet; 


paved  with  brick.  F,  F — Privies, 
12  by  8  feet.  G,  G— Boxes  for 
sand — 3  by  2j  feet. 

D,  D— Wood-houses— 83  by  2Ueet,  and 
Gl  feet  high;  the  front  of  whicli  is  made 
or  hemlock  strips,  4  by  2  inches,  set 
perpendicularly  2  inches  apart,  to  al 
low  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

E,  E — Roof  of  wood-houses — prdect- 
ing  3J  feet  beyond  the  front  of  the 
houses;  forming  a  shelter  for  the 
scholars  in  stormy  weather. 

H,  H — Gutters  of  blue  stone  to  con- 
duct the  waste  jvater  from  the  wood 
houses  and  yards  to  the  street. 

X— Court  Yard — 8J  wide ;  blue  stone 
flagging.  Y,  Y— Stone  foundation 
blocks,  to  which  the  iron  railing  in 
front  is  secured. 
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Plam  &c.,  op  Pbtiubt  Sobool,  Niit  You. 

juiWing  ieS5  feet  front,  by  63);  feet  deep:  the  att..   „  _ 

97  feet  b;  11  feet  8  incheB.     The  nuin  building  ia  pianed  6  or  B  feet  mtm 


The  mun  building  ie  S5  feet  front,  b;  02i  feet  deep :  the  stair  boildiiii  {■ 
97  feet  b;  11  feet  8  incheB.  The  nuin  building  ia  pianed  6  or  B  feet  mtm 
the  line  of  the  street,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  lot.     The  walls  aboTe 


the  ground  are  built  entirely  of  brick.  The  roof  ie  of  tin ;  and  the  guttere 
of  copper.  The  lower  doors  and  windowa  have  iron  bara  inserted,  for 
■ifely,  and  to  admit  a  free  ciicuiatioa  of  ail  in  the  aummer,  but  are  cloMd 
with  saahes  in  the  winter. 

Fig.  1.    Groand  plan  of  first  story,  or  play-groond. 

This  tUtTj  is  71  feet  in  the  clear,  with  a  partition  wall  through  th*e  middlo 
to  EivB  separate  plar-grounda  for  the  boya'  and  girls'  schools.  This  wall  ia  8 
ncnes  thick;  and  about  2^  feet  of  the  upper  part  is  open  work  for  Tentilation. 

C,  C  —  Stairwaya.  L,  F  —  Places  for  pine  (Lindling)  wood  —  under 
■tair*.  E. — Sand  bos  for  both  departmeDts.  h,  h — Piles  of  wood  about 
i|  feet  high.  I,  I — Lines  on  which  the  scholars  are  marshaled,  pieTioua 
to  entering  school.     1, 1, 1 — Doors. 

Fig.  Sands.    Groand  plan  of  boys*  and  girls' department,  each  60  by  33. 

D — Teachers'  plalfnnn  and  table,  (movable  rollers.)  d,  d — Desks  for 
■eholara — the  black  dots  are  iron  chairs,  a — Cast  iron  lesson  stands-^m 
which  two  lesson  boards  are  hung,  to  accommodate  classes  standing  on  the 
line  b,  b.  H-^Clasa  Room,  g,  a,  g — Flues,  or  chimnies,  for  stove  pipes, 
f,  f,  f,  &a. — Air  flues,  or  receaaesTorTentilation,  extending  from  the  3d  story 
to  the  garret.  C— Stove — the  pipes  extend  from  the  stove  to  th«  front  into 
the  fine,  and  also  to  the  rear. 


DtUWINO  DK8K  AKD  BOARD. 

Tba  foUowing  onta  repreaeDt  a  front  view  (FSg.  1,)  uid  end  KctJOD  (F^-  Q,)  (^ 
the  de>k,  and  a  Cront  view  and  section  of  a  dnwing  board  (fig.  3,)  reoonuncnded 
to  the  nae  of  the  drawing  Kboola  in  oonnection  with  Ibe  Department  of  Practioil 
Art  JD  the  Bovd  of  Trade,  Kigland. 


t^ 

— ^ 

I: 
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.       1 

I  i.'i.- rilFaar 


di=^ 


I^f.3 


F<f.  S.— Sicnoir  or  Diawikd  Dtii.  Fif.  3.— DniHiira  Boud. 

A,  A,  Fig.  1,  A,  Fig.  3 — A  wooden  rail, screwed  to  iton  uprights  C,  C,  to  liold 
the  examplffl  or  oopy. 

B,  B,  {  inch  rod,  pnaslng  through  ey«  in  j  inch  iron  uprights,  C,  C,  C,  to  nip- 
port  the  eianiples. 

C,  C,  C,  f  inch  iroD  uprights,  screwed  to  the  deak  at  I,  and  punched  ot  the  up- 
per end  to  receive  the  iron  rod  B. 

D,  D,  hollow  space  to  hold  the  students'  pencils,  knives,  ftc 

E,  E,  wooden  rail  to  stiffen  uprights,  F,  F,  F,  which  are  screwed  to  the  floor. 
G,  G,  (Fig.  1,)  short  fillets,  as  shown  M  G,  (Fig.  S,)  placed  oppoBlo  erch  stn- 

dent,  to  retain  the  board,  or  oample  more  upright  if  necessary. 

iJ,  (Fig.  3,)  a  ftllut  running  along  the  desk,  to  prevent  pencils,  &o.,  rollitig  oS. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

In  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  furniture  of  a  school, 
both  for  pupils  and  teachers,  regard  must  be  liad  to  the  following 
particulars : 

1.  The  varying  size  of  the  occupant;  so  that  not  one  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  any  awkward,  incoavenient,  or  unhealthy  position  of  tlie  limbs, 
chest,  or  spine. 

2.  The  grade  of  the  school,  the  occupations  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
methods  of  instruction,  so  that  the  objects  aimed  at  may  be  secured  in 
the  best  manner.  A  school  composed  of  very  young  children,  another 
in  which  drawing  and  sewing  receive  special  attention,  a  third  con- 
ducted on  the  monitorial  plan,  a  fourth  embracing  a  large  number  of 
pupils  in  a  hall  for  study  and  lectures,  under  one  principal  teacher,  with 
class-rooms,  for  recitations  by  assistants,  and  a  fiilh  in  which  the  pupils 
are  classified  under  permanent  teachers  in  separate  rooms,  will  require 
different  furniture  and  arrangements. 

3.  Facility  of  access,  so  that  each  pupil  may  go  to  and  from  his  seat, 
with  the  least  possible  noise,  inconvenience,  and  waste  of  time  to  him- 
self and  others. 

4.  The  supervision  of  the  whole  school  by  the  teacher,  with  a  free 
passage  for  him  to  every  pupil,  as  well  as  every  iacilily  for  tlie  ac- 
commodation of  his  books  of  reference,  and  the  use  of  apparatus  and 
diagrams,  and  his  collective  and  class  teaching. 

5.  Facility  for  sweeping  and  keeping  the  room  oeat 

The  following  diagrams  and  suggestions  as  to  the  details  of  con- 
struction and  arrangements,  will  enable  committees  to  furnish  their 
school  and  class-rooms  with  appropriate  furniture,  which  will  answer 
the  above  conditions. 

The  wood  portion  of  aH  school  furniture  should  be  made  of  clear, 
hard,  well-seasoned  material,  like  cherry,  mahogany,  or  birch ;  the  sur- 
faces worked  smooth,  the  edges  and  corners  nicely  rounded,  and  all  the 
joints,  as  far  as  practicable,  firmly  morticed. 

Each  pupil  should  be  allowed  a  desk  with  a  top  surface  at  least  two 
feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  wide,  with  a  shelf,  box,  or  drawer  to 
receive  books,  &c. 

The  top  surface  of  the  desk  should  incline  one  inch  in  a  foot  toward 
the  front  edge,  except  three  inches  of  the  most  distant  portion,  which 
should  be  level.  Along  the  front  edge  of  the  level  portion  should  run 
a  groove,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  to  prevent  pencils  from  rolling  oK'^ 
and  on  the  opposite  side  an  opening  to  receive  a  slate,  and  another  for 
an  inkstand,  or  a  permanently  fixed  cast-iron  box  with  a  lid.  in  which  a 
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movable  ink-well  may  be  inserted.    There  should  be  no  raised  led^  on 
the  front  edg^. 

The  shelf  should  be  about  two  thirds  as  wide  as  the  desk,  and  decline 
a  little  from  the  front  The  opening  to  receive  the  books  should  be 
about  four  inches.  A  box,  of  which  the  top  of  the  desk  forms  the  lid,  is 
a  greater  protection  from  dust,  but  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  lid 
is*  a  frequent  source  of  noise.  A  portfolio  case  be  attached  to  the  insiie 
of  the  lid.  to  l«ceive  drawings  and  manuscripts. 

The  standards  to  support  the  desk  can  be  made  of  wood  or  cast-iron. 
The  latter  are  to  be  preferred,  because,  without  adding  much  to  the 
Cost,  they  have  more  strength  and  durability,  and  while  presenting  a 
variety  of  elegant  forms  they  can  be  so  curved  as  to  admit  of  easy 
access  to  the  seat,  and  facilitate  the  use  of  the  broom  in  sweeping.  A 
variety  of  patterns  are  presented  in  the  following  pages. 

When  made  of  wood  the  standards  should  be  firmly  fastened  by  a 
strong  tenon  into  the  sleepers  of  the  floor  or  into  a  shoe,  which  can  be 
made  of  cast-iron.  The  shoe  can  be  made  fast  to  the  floor  by  numerous 
screws. 

To  secure  the  greatest  firmness,  the  standards  should  not  be  more 
than  four  feet  apart,  and  should  be  strengthened  by  bars  extending 
between  every  two,  or  braces  from  the  center  of  the  standard  to  an 
equal  distance  on  the  shelf,  or  back  of  the  desk  above.  For  these  pur- 
poses a  socket  for  the  bar  or  brace,  should  be  cut  in  the  middle  of  the 
standard. 

The  several  parts  of  the  standard  must  be  adapted  to  their  intended 
use.  The  top  requires  to  be  cast  with  a  flange  or  stays  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  to  screw  to  the  wood-work  of  the  desk  or  seat  for 
which  it  is  intended.  When  it  is  practicable,  the  standard  should  re- 
ceive the  wood-work  into  a  socket,  arm,  or  lip,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  being 
displaced  by  any  rough  usage,  which  will  not  at  the  same  time  shatter 
the  iron.  Several  extra  holes  should  be  drilled  in  the  standard  to  re- 
ceive additional  screws,  as  the  old  ones  from  time  to  time  get  loose. 

The  height  of  the  standards,  whether  for  desk  or  seat,  will  depend  on 
the  size  of  the  pupils  who  are  to  occupy  them. 

Every  pupil,  young  or  old,  should  be  provided  with  a  chair  (or  bench 
having  the  seat  hollowed  like  an  ordinary  chair)  just  high  enough 
to  allow,  when  properly  occupied,  the  feet  to  rest  on  the  floor  without 
the  muscles  of  the  thigh  being  pressed  hard  upon  the  front  edge  of  the 
seat. 

In  all  cases,  except  in  class-rooms  fitted  up  specially  lor  writing  or 
drawing  lessons,  or  when  their  occupancy  will  not  exceed  fifleen  or 
twenty  minutes  witliout  a  change  from  a  sitting  to  a  standing  posture, 
the  seats  should  be  provided  with  a  support  for  the  muscles  of  tlie  back, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  especially  for  the  majority  of  pupils,  this  support 
should  rise  above  the  shoulder  blades,  and  should  in  all  cases  incline 
back  as  it  rises,  one  inch  in  every  fooL 

The  height  of  the  seat  from  the  floor,  and  the  width,  will  depend  on 
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the  age,  or  rather  the  size  of  the  pupfls ;  and,  in  providing  seats  for 
them,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  grade  of  the  school,  and  the  varying 
size  of  the  children.  For  a  primary  school,  composed  of  children  from 
four,  and  even  three,  years  of  age  to  eight  or  ten,  the  height  should 
vary  from  eight  to  twelve  inches,  and  the  width  from  six  to  ten 
inches;  and  for  a  school  for  pupils  ranging  from  ten  to  sixteen  years 
of  age,  the  height  of  the  seats  should  vary  from  ten  to  seventeen 
inches,  and  the  width  from  eight  to  thirteen  inches. 

To  provide  against  the  evil  of  seats  too  high  for  the  smallest  children, 
planks  or  suitable  platforms  should  be  furnished,  to  enable  the  teacher 
to  seat  that  class  of  children  properly,  so  that  the  feet  can  rest  on 
the  floor.  If  the  children  vary  in  age,  and  consequent  size,  in  different 
seasons  of  the  year  an  extra  number  of  seats,  both  high  and  low,  should 
be  provided  to  meet  the  varying  demand.  Let  the  seats  which  are  not 
required  for  immediate  use  be  carefully  stored  away  in  the  attic,  and 
their  places  supplied  by  those  which  are. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  and  practice  prevails  as  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  seats  and  desks  for  pupils  of  different  ages.  The  following  scale 
has  generally  been  followed,  in  plans  drawn  or  approved  by  the  author 
of  this  treatise.  For  schools  composed  of  children  of  all  ages,  from  four 
years  and  under  to  seventeen  years,  eight  different  sizes  have  been 
adopted— and  the  number  of  each  size  has  varied  with  the  number  of 
pupils.  The  aim  has  been  to  secure  for  each  pupil  c^n  average  space 
on  the  floor,  of  two  feet  long  by  twenty-six  inches  wide,  besides  the 
space  occupied  by  teachers'  desks,  an  open  area  of  two  or  three  feet  around 
the  room,  and  an  aisle  16  inches  wide  between  each  range  of  desks. 
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The  scale  of  dimenaions  adopted  in  Wales'  Improved  School  Fumitare,  will  be 
found  on  page  364,  and  in  Ross'  American  School  Fumitare,  on  page  368.  The 
following  table  is  taken  from  *'  RiehwM^  School  BuUdero  OuidoJ^ 
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Gallkrt  and  Furhitoei  voe  Infant  and  Primart  Scbooia 

The  gallery,  or  a  succession  of  seats  rieing  one  above  the  other,  on  which  Um 
children  can  be  gathered  at  snitable  times  for  simnltaneom  exercises,  such  bb 
singing,  lessons  on  real  objects,  pictures,  simple  operations  of  mental  arithmetio, 
&C.J  luus  been  found  an  eoonomiosl  arrangement,  in  respect  to  space  and  expense, 
in  schools  for  a  large  number  of  very  young  children,  variously  modified ;  it  is  used 
in  Great  Britain,  not  only  in  infant  and  primary  schools,  but  in  national  schools 
of  the  highest  gnAe  as  to  the  age  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  for  assembling  the 
whole  school  for  lectures,  or  for  the  collective  teaching  of  laige  dnwios  in 
writing,  drawing,  singing,  and  dictation. 

The  common  mode,  of  coustructing  benches  without  backs,  and  without  regard 
to  the  size  of  the  pupils,  for  six  or  eight  young  children,  or  even  a  larger  number, 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  economy,  and  not  even  that,  when  ue  waste  of 
the  teacher's  time,  in  discipline  caused  by  the  children's  discomfort,  is  considered. 

But  the  opposite  extreme,  of  separate  chairs  for  each  child,  especially  if  the 
•hairs  are  set  far  apart  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  all  communication  and 
to  secure  quiet,  is  not  therefore  the  best  mode  of  seating  a  primary  school.  The 
social  disposition  of  young  children  should  be  regarded,  and  their  seats,  whether 
the  old  fashioned  form  with  the  "  new  fimgled  back,"  or  the  neat  chair  with  back 
and  arms,  should  be  contiguous,  so  that  two  can  be  seated  near  each  other. 

Even  the  youngest  pupils  should  be  provided  with  a  desk,  or-  with  some 
facility  for  using  the  slato  in  drawmg  and  printmg.  In  the  absence  of  a  desk 
for  each  child,  a  leaf  with  slates  inserted,  or  painted  black,  should  be  himg 
low  against  the  wall  for  the  use  of  primary  classes. 


Primary  School  Bench. 

A  movable  bench  for  more  than  two  pupils  is  an  objectionable  article  of 
school  furniture;  but  if  introduced  at  all, 


the  above  cut  represents  a  style  of  this  article  which  combinea  economy  and 
convenience.  The  back  is  inclined  slightly  from  a  perpendicular,  and  the 
Beat  is  hollowed.  The  scholars  are  separated  by  a  coDipartroent,  or  box,  A, 
which  serves  as  a  rest  for  the  arm,  and  a  place  of  deposit  for  books. 

Gallert  and  Sand  Desk  for  Primary  and  Infant  Schools. 

For  very  small  children  a  Gallery  consist- 
ing of  a  succession  of  seats  rising  above 
each  other,  varying  in  height  from  seven  to 
nine  inches,  and  provided  with  a  support  for 
the  back.  This  arrangement,  in  large 
schools,  affords  great  facility  for  instruction 
in  music  and  all  simultaneous  exercises. 

The  Sand  Desk  having  a  trench  (b)  paint- 
ed black,  to  contain  a  thin  layer  of  sand,  in 
which  to  trace  letters  and  rude  attempts  at 
imitating  forms,  was  originally  much  resorted  to  with  the 
Young  classes,  in  schools  educated  on  the  Lancasterian  or 
Mutual  system-    This  style  of  desk  is  still  used  in  the 
primary  schools  of  the  New  York  Public  School  Society, 
but  very  much  improved  by    Mott's    Cast  Iron  Scroll 
Stanchions  and  Revolving  Pivot  Chair.     Every  scholar 
is  furnished  with  a  slate,  which  is  deposited  in  the  opening 
u)  in  the  top  of  the  desk. 


miURT  SCHOOL  FDBMTIIRB. 


of  B  galleiy  recommended  b  ■ 


fig.  5  reprcBcala  a  large  gallery  in  the  leclare-room  of  Borough  Rood  School  of 
thi!  Itriilxli  and  Foreign  School  Soeiet}^ ;  ftnd  Fig.  6,  a  amsU  gaUerj  in  Ihe  cor 
ntf  of  a  elnm-roDni  in  lbs  wme  school. 


Figaie  7  repreoeata  a  Ctotiag  Oallciy,  designed  for  anall  roomt.  Two  it«pa, 
h  b.  an  fixed,  and  two,  a  a,  are  mmle  on  rolleni,  luid  when  out  of  bbo  ato 
[n^ed  under  h  b.    When  used,  they  are  kept  in  their  place  by  a  boll  to  the  flow. 
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Dun  AMD  Scats  or  Wood. 

The  (bDowing  onta  exhibit  Ihe  obespert  modo  of  eonBtraeting  «  dodc  ancl 
of  wood,  fye  one  or  two  pupils,  the  front  part  of  the  desk,  eoDBtitoting  the  beck  or 
support  of  the  next  seat    The  hdght  of  the  desk  may  Tsry  from  28to29uiefaes 

Fig.  a 


^    tf 


from  the  floor  to  the  front  edge  of  the  top,  for  the  oldest  pnpils,  to  20  to  31  inches 
for  the  youngest  The  corresponding  seat  may  vary  from  17  to  18  inches,  to  9^ 
to  10  inches  from  the  floor.    The  top  of  the  desk  and  seat  should  be  two  feet  long 


Fif.  9. 


for  each  pupil.  The  npper  surface  (a,)  except  about  three 
inches  (6)  of  the  desk,  should  slope  one  inch  in  a  foot,  and 
may  vary  in  width,  from  18  to  12  inches.  The  level  portion 
of  the  desk  has  a  grove  (a)  running  along  the  Une  of  the  slope, 
to  prevent  pencils  and  pens  from  rolling  off,  and  an  opening  h 
to  recdve  a  alate,  and  an  opening  «,  (at  the  end,  if  ihe  desk  is 
for  one  pupil,  and  In  the  center,  if  for  two  pupils,)  to  receive 
an  ink  well,  or  box  for  an  ink  well,  with  a  cover  or  lid.  The 
seat  slopes  a  little  from  the  edge.  The  standard,  of  the  desk 
and  seat  are  curved,  so  as  to  facilitate  sweeping  and  getting  in 
and  out  The  standards  may  be  set  in  a  shoe,  as  diown  on 
page  369,  or  made  firm  to  the  floor  by  cleats.  Each  desk  is 
furnished  with  a  shelf,  for  books,  maps,  &c. 
Fig.  10  is  a  section  of  a  desk  for  two,  with  a  chair  for  one  pupil,  on  a  standard 

of  WMd. 

Fig.  10. 


'f^u 


The  following  cut  (Fig.  10)  represents  a  range  of  seven  desks  and  seats,  divided 
by  a  partition  (a)  of  matched  boards,  extending  from  the  floor  to  three  inches  abovo 

Fig.  11. 


die  snr&oe  of  the  desk.  The  partition  gives  great  firmness  to  each  desk,  and  sep- 
arates each  scholar  more  effectually  than  an  aisle.  The  lowest  seat  is  nine  inches, 
and  the  chair,  to  the  le^  desk  («,)  is  17i  inches  from  the  floor.  The  front  edge  of 
the  lowest  desk  {d)  is  19^,  and  that  of  tne  highest  (e)  is  28}  inches  from  the  floor. 


tMPItOVKD  BCHOOI.  FDUtnilUt.  fQ  1 

HtBTroKfi  School  Dmx  urn  SciT. 
TliB  fbDoirjng  cut  (Fig.  I,)  reprMenU  &  Btrle  of  school  detk,  with  &  teat 
■ttAched,  which  has  been  extensively  introduced  into  Tiilafc  and  coanlry 
districta  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the  neighborhood  of  Harlford,  and  is  recom- 
mended whereier  a  rigid  eeooomj  moat  be  obaerved. 


Theendpiece,orBupparts,  both  nf  the  seat  and  desk,  are  cast  iron,  and  the 

wood  work  is  attached  oy  screws.     The;  are  made  lor  one  or  two  scholars, 

and  of  eighlsiies.  giving  Bseat  from  ten  inches  to  seventeen,  and  a  desk  at  the 

edge  next  to  the  scholai,  from  sevenleen  to  twenty-six  inches  from  the  floor- 

Pi|.l.  Fl|.l. 

Each  deak  is  fitted  np 
with  a  glass  ink-well 
tFig.  9,)  set  firmly  into 
the  deBk,  and  covered 
with  a  lid.  The  ink-well 
may  be  act  into  a  cast 
iron  box  (Fig- 3.)  having 

a  covet ;  the  box  being  

let  in  and  screwed  to 

the  desk,  and  the  ink-well  being  TeroOTable  for 
convenience  in  filling,  eleaning,  and  emptying 
in  cold  weaihec- 


The  desk  can  be  need,  by  de- 
taching the  support  foT  the  seal, 
with  a  convenient  school-chair, 
made  in  the  style  repreaented  in 
eat  (Fig-  4,)  or  in  any  other  atyle. 


- for  two  soholareiperfeotly  fitted  Dp,  vaiiea  from 

•1  371  to  tl  SO  per  scholar. 

MBin/ketiirtittJftm.MIntR-i,JfH.3lBidXPmrtitTtit,Btnfff4. 
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MoTT'e  School  Chaik  and  Disk. 

The  rollowing  minute  description  of  Mott'a  Patent  Revolving  Pirot 
Chair,  sjid  ceat  iron  Scroll  StanchuMU  for  School  Deiluj  ia  gathered 
from  a  circular  of  the  patentee : 

The  seat  of  the  chair  is  of  wood:  oil  the  other  parts,  of  cast  iron.    The  desk 


"ill- 

^^. 

-XfA 

vtaa^Dmt. 

's 

3 
4 

10  Inches 
13      ■' 

[1  :: 

IT  Inches 
19      '■ 

2t       '• 

13  Inches 
19      " 

14  " 
IB      - 

17  Inches.aO  Inches. 
SO       ..         34       .. 
83      «       |25      " 

Tbe^rjf  celamit  denotes  the  numbtr  of  the  chair,  as  also  the  DUSber  o 
desk  stanchions. 
Sfcetid  columa,  the  heicht  of  the  seat  from  the  floor. 


a  required  for  each  ecbolar.    It  ahonld 


1)  inch  TO  the  foot;  the  larger  desks  having  Si  to 3  inches  leTcl  o 
am  mo  dale  inkstands. 
PiJI\  column,  the  len^h  of  di 
not  be  less  than  here  given. 

Sixth  colvmn,  the  distance  that  should  be  avowed  betveen  the  desks,  from 
the  back  of  one  to  Ihc  franl  edge  of  the  other.  This  space  will  allow  a  passage 
between  the  chair  and  the  neit  rear  desk.    The  number  of  acholara  at  a  daSc 


3tbe! 


mhtd. 


The  position  of  each  chair,  when  screwed  lo  the  Boor,  shoald  hSTC  two-thJHs 
oflhe  allotted  desk  room  to  the  ti°ht  of  its  centre,  and  be  sonearthat  theback 
of  the  chair,  in  its  revoluiion.willbarely  clear  the  desk.  By  placing  the  chait 
as  described,  the  body  of  the  child  is  brought  in  close  proiimiiy  lo  the  desk, 
causing  the  back  of  the  person  to  rest,  at  alt  times,  and  under  all  circumstaDces, 
ngjinst  the  back  of  the  chair. 

The  chief  peculiamy  En  the  desk  is,  that  in  the  place  of  slraight  wooden 

L_.!  —  J  1    isl  iron  stanchions;  the  obvious  advantages 

lie,  uiii  uicj  uttuoiuu  no  interference  with  the  movements  of  the 
Bcnoiar  seated  opposite  or  near  to  them. 

Two  stanchions  are  □eces.'iary  for  a  single  desk.  Two,  also,  will  soppon  a 
desk  of  sufficient  length  iq  accommodate  three  scholars  ;  three,  lo  aceommo- 
daw  six  scholars;  four,  nine  scholars  ;  and  so  onfor  a  Ereaier  nombcr. 

The  expense  of  filling  up  a  room  with  this  chair  and  desk,  in  the  city  of  Kew 
York,  varies  from  KI  M  to  S2  00  a  achoiar,  aside  from  the  putlmg  np  of  the 
desks. 
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Abelard,  168. 

Action,  and  learninif,  86,  91. 

Actual  life.  136. 

Affricaltunil  labor  and  learning,  88,  91. 

'*  **  rerorm  tchoois,  68. 

*'  eonna  at  Hofwvl,  89. 

Air-pumpf  fint  in  America,  toS. 
Alfred  the  Great,  323. 
AlUton,  VV.,  876. 
Allen,  J.,  335. 
Alphabet,  391,  517. 
American  education,  iti  icope.  288. 
Amusements  for  girls,  S93,  £»,  646. 
Analysis,  specimen  lesson,  583. 
Ancient  langaafres,  S8ii. 
Anderson,  Dr.,  332. 
'  Animals,  cruelty  to,  348. 
Antipathy,  247. 
Antoninus  Pius,  188. 
Aphorisms  on  intellectual  instruction,  116. 

"  subjects  and  means  of  education,  140. 

'*  moral  and  religious  instruction,  166. 

discipline,  187. 
example,  195. 
Apparatus,  503. 

Asbburton,  Lord,  prise  scheme,  93, 100. 
Arithmetic,  384.  411,  413, 447,  SX. 
Arithmeticon,  525. 

Aristotle,  132, 145,  157,  162,  187, 194, 105 
Art.  1G5,  216,  267. 
Astronomy,  148. 
Attendance  at  school,  507. 
Attention,  121. 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  133. 
Aurelius  Augustinos,  133. 

Bacon,  A.,  gift  to  Yale  College,  694. 
Bacon,  Lord,  92, 144,  146, 147. 
Baden,  Duchy,  public  instruction,  201. 

1.  Primary  schools,  202. 
Rach*s  method  of  teaching  music,  633. 
Bsruard,  H.,  on  normal  sdiools,  24,  40. 
**  teacher's  institutes,  28. 

**  school  architecture,  605. 

Raur,  193. 

Iteautj.  sense  of,  61, 128, 165, 190. 
Beers.  I.,  ?ifl  to  Yale  College,  693. 
Bell,  A.,  memoir,  467. 

Modras  system.  329.  405. 

educational  gifts.  490. 

Mailrns  College,  491. 

publication  by,  474,  495. 

and  Lancaster  controversy,  476. 
Itell  lecture  on  education,  489. 
Benefactors  of  education— Yale  College,  603. 

T.  Lyman,  5. 

A.  liell.  499. 

T.  Ihiy,  693. 

S.  Clark,  693. 

J.  M union,  693. 

D.  C.  Forest,  693. 

O.  Wolcott,  693. 

J.  Hurlburt,  693. 

A.  E.  Perkins.  691. 

S.  Langdon,  694. 

A.  Bacon,  694. 

T.  H.  Johns.  694. 
Benevoleace,  how  cultivated,  671. 
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Berkley,  6.,  gift  to  Yale  College,  690. 
Bible,  quoted,  147, 151, 166,  187. 

'«     a  text-book,  661. 
Bingham,  C,  507. 

Birbeck,  and  Mechanic**  lostitataa,  333. 
Birbeek  schools,  106. 
Bhick  board,  404. 

Boarding  schools  for  young  girls,  675. 
Bolingbroke,  on  history,  153. 
Books,  153. 

for  girls,  619. 
Borough  Road,  (Eng.)  Normal  School.  435. 

'*  *'        Model  school  manual,  381. 

Boston,  public  schools,  716. 

plans  for  primary  school-houses,  718. 

education  of  girU.  600. 

fint  mouitoriai  school,  509. 
Bretsehneider,  175. 

British  and  Foreijni  School  Society,  337,  371, 706. 
Brougham,  H.,  337. 
Brown,  S.,  113. 
Budget  of  Baden  for  schools,  314. 

"        England,  346. 
Buffun,  334. 
Bushnell,  H.,  power  of  aducationi  39. 

Calisthenics  in  Beaton,  006. 

Callimachus,  163. 

Camp,  D.  N.,  46. 

Campe,  198. 

Central  society  of  education,  333. 

Chalmers,  Dr.,  104. 

Channiflg,  W.  E..  165. 

Character,  129, 138,  391. 

Charities,  edncational,  in  England,  335,  333. 

Charron,  P.,  134. 

Cheerfulness,  131. 

Chinese  proverbs,  163. 

Christmas  sports  fos  children,  360 

Church  authority,  206. 

Cicero,  133.  151.  167,  194, 195,  196. 

Claia  teaching,  399. 

Classical  studies,  968,  370.  374,  383 

Classification  of  schools,  383. 

Clark,  8.,  gift  to  Yale  College,  693. 

Claudina,  234. 

Cleanliness,  254. 

Clearness  of  ideas,  133. 

Clergy,  benefit  of,  334. 

Clinton,  De  Wit,  36L 

Coleridge,  I).,  5:)1. 

Collective  teaching,  305,  435. 

**         specimen  of,  397. 
College  education,  281. 
CoU^pe  influence,  681. 
Coll<^,  president  of  a,  391. 
Comenitis,  116,  146. 
Commercial  schools,  560. 
Committee  of  Privy  Council.  341,  707. 
CommoB  schools  in  Baden,  203. 

"         "        advanced  by  female  education,  675. 
Common  Things,  teaching  o(,  93. 
Composition,  234,  446. 
Compulsory  school  attendanoa,  303. 
Conception,  61. 
Confirmation.  241. 
Confueius,  133. 167. 
Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  15,  46, 51. 
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Conven«tion,  449. 

Cook,  D.,  gift  to  Yale  College,  603. 

Copying  in  dnwing.  05,  7S. 

Country  education  of  girit,  644. 

Coune  of  ttudy  for  Normal  Behoob,  440, 538,  550. 

**         •«  girb,  090. 

"         •«  of  Borough  Road  School,  30L 

"  National  Seboot,  517. 

«         **  drawing,  70 

Courtety,  248. 

Cowlet,  Tm  (^ift  to  Tale  Collage,  004. 
Crying  of  children,  851. 
Culture,  defined,  12S. 
Curtain  to  partition  Kbool-nxnn,  70b. 

Dacler,  Madame,  617. 

Daggett,  D..  sift  to  Yale  CoHege,  003. 

Day,  J.,  gift  to  Yale  College,  603. 

Day,  T.,  fid  to  Yale  College,  083. 

Dainties,  253. 

Dawes,  R.,  93,  05. 

Death,  fear  of,  in  children,  S43. 

DefiM,  232. 

De  Forest,  gift  to  Yale  Collega,  693. 

De  Gerando,  405. 

Delavan,  £.  C.  gift  to  Yale  College,  603. 

Deinocritos,  125,  139,  161. 

Denmark,  monitorial  system,  400. 

Do  Lastyrie,  Count,  44M. 

Denominational  action,  905, 374. 

Development,  303. 

Diaries  of  school  inspeetois,  913. 

Dick,  plan  for  village  school,  714, 

Dictionary,  ISO. 

Diesterwe^,  Teacher's  Guide,  50. 

Diocesan  Training  School,  553. 

Diodoros  Siculus,  151. 

Dionysius  of  Halicamasaos,  153. 

Dippolt,  143. 

Discinlme,  186,  214,  507. 

Dix,  Miss  D.  1...  606. 

Domestic  life  for  girls,  666. 

Drawing  in  common  schools,  9i,  65,  78,  446,  49*'. 

**        as  a  means  of  culture,  60, 639. 

**        practical  life,  62. 

*'        Inventive,  60,  73. 

**       from  nature,  66, 74. 

**        directions,  69. 

**       eonrse  of  stud^,  70. 
Drawing  out  process  of  teaehlog,  303. 
Dummer,  J.,  gift  to  Yale  OMege^  693 
Dwelle,  first  maker  of  sehod  apparatus,  008. 

Ear,  bow  enltivated,  130. 

Economy  in  female  education,  flQ8|  673. 

Edinburgh  Normal  School,  583. 

Education,  defined  by  various  anthoit,  110. 

Education,  theory  and  practice,  573. 

Educator,  prize  essay,  333. 

Ellipses,  397. 

Ellis,  W.,  memoir,  100. 

"       on  social  science,  100. 
**       lectures  by,  110. 
Emerson,  J.,  and  fenuile  education,  659. 
England,  public  instruction  in,  393,345. 

normal  or  training  svstem,  340. 

appropriations  for  eiocation,  347. 
Endowed  schools,  39ftr' 
English  language,  974,  984, 445. 
Envy  and  covetousness,  943. 
Epictetos,  132,  168 

ti  icuros.  132.  ' 

Ethics,  139. 
Etymology.  591. 
Everett,  E.,  9S0. 
Evening  elssaes  in  BadeQ,  5211. 
Everhard,  134. 
Example,  194. 

Exercise,  frequent,  of  each  individual,  611. 
Eye,  bow  cultivated  by  drawing,  60. 


Factory  children  in  Baden,  211. 

Family  education,  997,  240. 

Family  life,  927. 

Family  organization  for  reform  scbools,  88 

Family  and  female  education,  927. 

Fancy  and  imagioatioo,  194. 

**      how  trained,  196. 
Feelings,  culture  of,  198,  649. 
Felteoberg,  PesUlosxi  and  Vehili,  81. 

**  and  industrial  training,  196 

Felton,  C.  C,  memoir  andportrait,  905 

extracts  from  writings,  907. 
Female  education,  Crerman  views,  937. 

>*  •^         and  the  family,  939. 

**  **         course  of,  620. 

"  *'         Miss  Lyon*s  views,  670. 

"  **         large  seminaries  for,  675 

Female  teachers,  Rsumer*s  views  of,  239. 
*•  "        Miss  Lyon,  674. 

**  **        normal  schools  for.  213, 454, 57 1,  589. 

"  **        Bflden.  213. 

Fenelon,  929. 238, 255,  613,  081,  625. 
Fine  arts,  223. 

Fint  born  child  apt  to  be  spoiled,  245. 
Fischer.  J.  A.,  119,  190,  121, 125,  196. 
Fitch,  J.,  gift  to  Yale  Colkge,  083 
Follen,  C  007. 
Forcing  system,  110. 
Forster,  134, 135. 

Foundation  schoob  in  England,  325. 
Fowie,  W.  B.,  memoir  and  portrait,  507. 
monitorial  school  pupils,  603. 
improveflsents  effisciad  by,  000. 
France,  monitorial  system  *ln,  404 
Franklin,  B.,  283. 
Frederick  the  Great,  154. 
Free  school  in  England,  397. 
Free  Church  Normal  Schools,  SK. 
French  language,  239. 
French  literature,  973. 
Frisken  J.  BeiPs  first  monitor,  47 L 
Frobel,  F.,  118. 

Gallaodet,  T.  H.,  on  normal  schools,  16. 
Games  of  chance,  953. 
Geolis,  Madame  de,  931. 
Geography,  150. 

Geography  in  Boraogh  Road  School,  421,  440. 
**  national  schools,  527. 

**  specimen  lesson,  SS8. 

Geometry  and  drawing,  71. 

order  of  studying,  907. 
German  literature,  278. 
German  views  of  female  education,  290. 
Girls,  education  of Jbv  Karl  von  Raumer,  9S0, 613. 

course  (^  study,  OSO. 

shorfid  he  educated  at  honn,  045. 

in  Boston  schools,  605. 

high  school  in  Boston,  004. 
Glasgow  normal  school,  563. 
GoeUie,  02, 101,  175, 180,  925, 971,  017.  681. 
Goodrich,  C.  An  gift  to  Yale  CoIImo,  683. 
Gordon,  J.,  npmt  on  normal  schools  of  Scotland,  581 
Gradation  of  schools  unnecessary  with  nonitoia,  600. 
Grafe,  180. 
Grammar.  141,  144. 
Grammar,  class  teaching,  415. 
Grammar  schools  of  England,  funds,  395^ 

**  ittllooooe  of,  390. 

Grant,  Miss,  053. 
Greediness,  853. 
Greek  language,  it09. 
Greenougfa,  H.,  968. 
Greeting,  by  children,  948. 
Greisler,  F.  G.  1.,  148 
Greverus,  199. 
Gumey,  T.,  394. 
Gymnastics  in  Boston,  007. 

If  and,  how  trained  by  drawing,  00. 
Harvard  College,  from  1893  to  1800^  993. 
Harvard  Register,  900. 
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Head  and  heart,  1S3. 

Hegel.  171.  103. 

Henuchel,  £.,  od  drawing,  SO. 

Herder.  IM,  136,  143,  15U,  175. 

Herbaiilt,  and  monitorial  ajstem  in  Fraooe,  464. 

Hermanuz,  199. 

Heydenreich.  R.  H.,  134. 

Hippiitt.  70. 

Ilippel,  123. 

Hiktory,  151, 641. 

'*        io  schooU  of  Felleobeiff,  89. 

in  Mhuoh  of  Fataloizi.  89, 

forfirl«,641. 

Borough  Road  ichool,  447. 

national  scbooU,  447. 
**       »pecimea  lenon,  S80. 
Holidaj*  for  children.  259. . 
Home  and  Colonial  Infant  Bchcwl  Society,  33i. 
Home  life,  and  edue&tion  of  girls.  St39. 
Hooker,  on  law,  95. 
Homer.  2G7, 285. 
Horace,  141. 

Houteliold  oeeupation  to  be  taoght,  613, 674. 
Hofwy],  aiuM  or  Fellenberg  at,  tS. 

**       retulta,  92. 
Hufeland,  oouoiela  for  method*,  941 
Humbolt,  A..  146. 
Huribut,  J.,  gift  to  Yale  College,  603. 

Ignorance  and  ennai,  613. 

Ultntratiom— Plant  of  State  Nor.  School  of  Conn.,  51. 

Play-groand  of  infant  aehool,  697. 

Ground  plan  of  infant  school.  704. 

Plana  for  monitorial  schools,  705. 

Plan*  of  committee  of  council,  710l 

Boston  plans  for  primary  schools,  716. 

New  York  plans  for  primary  sch.,  748. 
Imagination,  defined,  124. 

"         how  cultivated.  125. 
Independanee  in  female  character,  673. 
Induction  method,  403. 
Industrial  instruction  in  Switzerland,  81. 

'*  Baden,  211. 

England.  335,  540, 592,  566. 
Industry  and  division  of  hibor,  2^ 
Infant  school,  332. 

Ingrnharo,  J.,  plans  of  primary  school-house,  71& 
Inspection  of  schools  in  Baden,  207. 
Intellectnal  training,  aphorisms  on,  110. 
Interrc^tion  method,  401,  497. 

i^pecimen  lesson,  401. 
Intuitive  knowledge,  118.235. 
Inward  sense  to  be  cultivated.  1 19. 
I|)swich  Academy  under  Miss  Lyon,  650. 
Ireland,  monitorial  system  in,  463. 

Jacobi,  134.  135, 173, 190. 

John.  !».>,  185. 

Johns.  T.  H..  gift  to  Yale  College,  G04. 

JofTrid,  Abbot,  333. 

Judgment,  how  cuItiTttted«  123. 

Kant,  135, 137,  191, 64L 

Kav.  J.  P..  340. 

Kefly,  R..  memoir  and  portrait,  313. 

Kelly,  W.,  319, 

Keenan,  on  monitorial  sytlam,  467. 

Kingsley,  J.  L ,  14. 

Klo|)stock,  148. 

Knight.  C.,on  political  science  in  schools,  105. 

Krug.  122, 123, 133. 

Ijabor  and  study,  83. 

Lactantius,  168. 

Lalor,  J.,  author  of  prize  essay.  333. 

littQcaiier,  J.,  memoir,  330,  3^5. 

Ijrincn»terinn  system.  477. 

Lanjnlon.  S..  gift  to  Vale  College,  001. 

Language,  119.  120. 141,  317. 

•*  living,  144. 

"         dead,  144. 
Latimer,  sermon  of  the  plough,  394. 


Latin  iangnage,  539. 
Lathrop,  D^  legacy  to  Yale  College,  693. 
Law,  universaC  OS- 
Laws  of  nature,  145. 
Learn  by  teaching,  363. 
Learned  men  and  artisans,  918. 
Lectures  on  education,  573. 
Leibnitz,  133, 134, 168. 
Lever,  T.,  sermon  by,  in  1550*  395. 
Lewis,  A.,  legacy  to  Vale  College,  694. 
Lewis,  C.  A.  and  G.  R.,  gift  to  Yale  Collie,  603. 
Lieber,  F.,607. 

Linsley,  N..  gift  to  Yale  College.  603. 
Little  childrea  taught  with  older,  603. 
Livy,  151. 
Locke.  161. 
Lorn  be,  E.,  336* 
Longfiranc,  X23. 

Love  of  brotheia  and  siiten,  945. 
Loeian,  151. 
Luther.  134, 137, 141, 147, 158, 163, 183, 188, 190, 191, 

197,237. 
Lyceum  lecturet,  617. 
Lyman,  T.,  memoir  and  portmil,  5, 

benefactions,  12. 
Lyon,  Mary,  memoir  and  poiCimit,  649. 

8 Ian  of  seminary,  664. 
fount  Holvoke  Seminary,  607. 
educational  views,  670. 
lesttlts  of  hibor,  6W. 

Haey,  W.  A.,  logacy  to  Yale  College,  694. 

Madras  College  at  8L  Andrews,  491. 

Madras  Orphan  Asylum,  329,  469. 

Madras  system  of  instruction,  495. 

Malabar  school,  and  monitors,  470. 

Maimooides,  133. 

Malthus,  on  education  In  Eo^and  prior  to  1800, 397. 

Mangeisdorf,  122. 

Manners,  254,  675. 

Manual  labor  fur  girls,  643. 

Manufacturing  districts,  911. 

Mapa,000. 

Marriage,  236. 

Marsh,  H.,  on  national  society,  481. 

Mathematics,  157,  991. 

Mechanic's  institutions,  119, 332. 

Melaoethon.  146, 152. 

Memoir  of  William  Allen,  365. 

Andrew  Bell,  467. 

William  Corston,  363. 

William  Ellis,  106. 

Cornelius  Conway  Felton,965. 

Joseph  Fox,  363. 

William  B.  Fowle.  507. 

Joseph  Lancaster,  355. 

Theodore  Lyman,  5. 
Mental  arithmetic,  413. 
Methods  of  instnistion,  391. 
Milton,  05. 
Modesty,  254. 
Monitorial  system  fn  India,  461. 

prior  to  Beil  and  Lancaster,  46L 

England,  356,  474. 

France,  464. 

Denmark,  466. 

Ireland,  463,  484. 

United  States,  361, 500. 

application  to  higher  education,  486. 

view*  respecting  by  De  Wit  Clinlon,  381. 
W.  B.  Fowle,  608. 
6.  Spurzbeim,  611. 
Keenan,  402. 
Whitebread,  518. 
R.  Southey,  474. 
Willm.  466. 
Baron  de  Gerando,  465. 
Monaftencs,  suppression  of,  39S. 
Monitors  in  Borough  Road  School,  387. 

national  schools,  503.  . 
Montaigne,  153, 171. 
Moral  Mucation,  166. 
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^lorah  and  drawinc,  61. 

Moral  wnne,  early  developed,  131. 

Mone,  a  B.,  gid  to  Yale  College,  G93. 

More,  Sir  T.,  3-i7. 

MoKlierosb,  190,  196. 

Mother  topnte,  144,  311, 933. 

Mothers  and  education  of  girb,  339,  840. 

Mount  Ifolyoke  Female  Seminary,  669. 

Munson,  J.,  rift  to  YaJe  CoU^,  003. 

legacy  to,  094. 
Muflie,  103,  539. 

for  girli,  330. 

in  Boston  schools,  608^ 
Mutual  instruction.    Sm  Monitorial,  Ice. 

National  society  in  England,  480,  480. 
Natural  history,  435,  564. 
Natural  sciences,  145. 148. 

Tor  girls,  64a 
Natural  philosophy,  447. 
Nature,  and  human  development,  116, 117. 
Necker,  Madame,  329,  330,  099. 
Needle-work,  433,  608. 
Now  Britain  educational  society,  36, 57,  60. 
New  York  Public  School  Society,  748. 

^)lans  for  primary  sehool 'houses,  450. 
Nieuieyer,  on  education  of  the  senses,  118. 

power  of  attention,  181. 

understanding,  123. 

imagination,  135. 

memory,  137. 

moral  reelings,  130. 

religious  feelings,  132. 

reason,  135. 

wi!l,  137. 

language,  144. 

naturalicienees,  149. 

geographv.  150. 

history,  156. 

mathematics,  157. 

philosophy,  157. 

reading,  J60. 

poetry,  161. 

music,  164. 

religion,  173. 177. 183. 

example,  197.  198,  200. 
Normal  schools  in  Connecticat,  15. 

England,  349,  435,  531,  553. 

Scotland,  583. 
Notes  of  lessons  on  objects,  575. 
Nursery  maids,  857. 

Obedience,  350. 

OJberlin.  J.  F.,  338. 

ftltjective  teaching,  86,  91, 116,  405. 

Objects,  lessons  on,  573. 

Observation,  how  cultivated,  1J7, 118, 136. 

Olmsted,  D.,  plan  of  academy  for  schoolmasters,  15. 

Organization  of  British  schools,  381. 

uational  schools,  308,  501. 

Beiri  schools,  495. 
Operatives  and  science,  335. 
Otts,  on  drawing,  65. 

Painting  and  drawing  for  girls,  637. 

Parents,  duties  of,  in  Baden,  308. 

Parental  authority,  392. 

Parish  duty  in  Baden,  303. 

Paston  lettera,  334. 

Paulet.  and  monitorial  system  in  France,  402, 464. 

Pauperism  in  England,  547. 

Pcckham  Birbeck  schools,  107. 

Pecuniary  condition  of  teachers  in  Baden,  313. 

Penmanship.    See  Writing. 

Pensions  for  retiring  teachers,  213. 

Perceptive  faculties,  ]17, 119,  131. 

Perkins,  £..  gift  to  Yale  College,  693. 

Perkins.  A.  E..  lej^acy  to  Yale  College,  604. 

Perspective  drawing,  67.   . 

Pestalozzi  and  industrial  training.  PI. 

objective  teaching,  91. 

cited,  150, 175, 182,  828. 


Petrarch,  134. 

Phtlbrick,  J.  D.,  plans /^  primary  8cbool-hous«^  740. 

Philosophy  aud  religion,  146. 

Pbyiicnl  culture,  606,  672. 

Piano  playing,  IQO,  633. 

Pietro  delta  Nalle,  468. 

Play-ground,  69.1. 

Plato,  141, 157. 168, 167, 170, 194. 

Plays,  2S3. 

Pliny,  151. 

Plutarch,  118, 137, 133,  ISO,  188, 101. 195 

Pocket  money,  614. 

Poetry  in  education,  134,  161. 

Political  economy  in  schools,  104,  106. 

Poor  children,  530. 

Portrait  of  Theodore  Lyman,  1. 

•*  C.  C.  Fehon,  365. 

**  R.  Kelly.  311. 

W.  B.  Fowle,  507. 

**  Mary  Lyon,  640. 

Popkin,  Prof.,  380. 
Pounds,  J.,  333. 

Primary  school  system  in  Badeo,  803. 
Primary  school  buildings,  605. 
plans  for,  in  England,  695. 

•'  •*  Boston,  716. 

Privy  oooncil,  committee  on  education, 333. 

plans  of  school-houses,  707. 
Prize  essay,  on  educating  teachers,  333.    '' 
Prise  scheme,  for  advancing  knowledge  of  eommoD 

things.  93. 
Profession  of  teaching  to  be  recognized  by  law,  297. 
Punishments  in  school,  209,  509. 
Pupil  teachers.  385,  504. 
Pythagoras,  132^  163, 166. 

Queen's  scliolars,  in  training  schools,  354. 
Uoestions  for  testing  a  school,  451. 
Gtuestious  on  common  things,  97. 
auintilian,  127, 138, 151, 188, 195. 

Raffged  schools,  333. 
Raikes,  T.,  and  Sunday  schools,  333. 
Raumer,  Karl  von,  179,  316. 
Reading  classes  in  large  schools,  384. 

national  schools,  517. 

Madras  schools,  496. 

how  taught  to  girls,  634. 
Real  studies,  381. 
Reason,  133,  133, 135. 
Reformatory  school  at  Westboroofh,  IL 

in  England,  333,  334. 
Registration,  496. 
Religion  and  character,  ISO. 
Religion  and  knowledge,  96,  146. 
Religious  and  morel  instruction,  1G6, 941,  671. 

Badeo  schools,  310. 

British  schools,  437,  37a 

national  schools,  518, 514. 
Repetition,  498,  611. 
Re|K>rting  system  by  pupiK  658. 
Rewards  and  prizes,  509. 
Ricbter,  J.  P.,  119,  137,  138,  154, 157,  164,  177, 

839,  843,  513.       « 
Rich  and  poor  at  Hofwyl,  80. 
Richard's  manual  of  school  method  501. 
Robbden.  148. 
Russell.  W..  14,  397. 

author  of  memorials,  397. 

Saadi,  166. 

Sailer,  135. 

Salaries  of  teacher*  In  Baden,  813. 

Salter,  R.,  legacy  to  Yale  College,  693. 

Sampson,  Abbot,  333. 

Sand,  writing  in,  470. 

Saturday  half  holiday,  601. 

Science  and  art,  316,  SO. 

Schiller,  F.,  123,  128, 136^  153,  163. 

Scblosser,  139. 

Schmid,  method  of  drawing,  68. 

School  age  in  Baden,  908. 
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School  nroliiteetorr,  5],  381,  501,  531.  S93 

plana  for  primary  school-hoiun,  595. 

plans  by  WiUerMpin,  609. 
''  Chamhert.  79i{. 

••  Dick,  714. 

"  committee  ofoooncil,  717 

**  Infrabam,  718. 

Phiibrick,  740.  g 

Mats  and  desks,  755. 

ventilation,  T^i. 

plans  for  normal  school,  51. 
School  autborities  in  Baden,  303 
School  diaries,  S13. 
Schoolmaster  abroad,  when  used,  353. 
Schruek,  150. 
Bchwalie,  193. 
Schwnrz,  164. 
Scientific  exchanges,  749. 
Scotland,  normal  schools  in,  563 
Scriptural  instruction,  427. 
Secondary  punishments,  510. 
Sects.  9Ud,  §11. 

Sections  and  drafts  in  a  large  school,  283. 
Self-educated  men,  285. 
Seneca,  133,  145,  151,  158,  159, 189, 194,  196. 
Senses  to  be  trained,  116,  118,  135 
Servile  art,  933. 
Sessional  school,  583. 
Seton,  S.  S.,  748. 
Sewing,  644. 
Seymour,  D.,  381. 
Sexes,  relations  oC  3S6 

co-education,  855. 
Shading  in  drawing,  67. 
Slieriiiau,  R.  M.,  legacy  to  Yale  Collei^,  691 
Stiieids,  and  the  Peckh'am  scIkhiIs,  108. 
Short,  on  school  pnmshmetita,  510. 
Shuttleworth.  Sir  J.  K.,  340. 
Sing!n«r.  for  gir'«,  630. 

Si'iiurney,  L.  H.,  on  perception  of  the  baantiAil,  731. 
Siiliman,  B.,  gill  to  Yale  College,  603 
Sitnuhaneous  method,  463. 
Slate  writinjr  spelling  lessons,  485^ 
Sajith,  A  ,  323,  327. 
Sinitli.  E.  G..  gift  to  Yale  College,  693. 
t^»cinl  culture  of  girls,  673. 
Socmtes.  166, 187. 

Soutliey,  R.,  on  monitorial  system,  489L 
S|)«c)6cation  for  a  primary  school-house,  735. 
Sjiellins.  520. 

clnss  tenching,  409. 

by  writing.  4U9,  521. 
Spoken  lanjruage,  141.  88i. 
Spra^ue.  W.  B.,  on  Yale  College,  681. 
Sinirxlieim,  (*.,  on  mutual  instroctioo,  611. 
St.  Mark's  Training  College,  531. 
State  Teachers*  Association,  307. 
Stov,  181.  193. 
Stripe,  325. 
Stu'rm,  160. 

St\Ie,  in  manner  and  oomposition,  234. 
Subjects  of  instruction,  141. 
Sullivan's  prize  scheme,  93,  97. 
Sunday  schools,  328.  9 

Sunday  classes  in  Baden,  911. 
Supervision  of  schools  in  Baden,  311. 
Surgeons,  Royal  College  of.  303. 
Syllabus  of  lectures  on  teaching,  573. 

Tailmadjre,  B.,  gift  to  Yale  Collate,  694. 

Taste,  culture  of,  138. 

Tchamar,  83. 

TcHchers.  287, 458,  511,  544, 56% 

in  Baden,  313. 

conferences,  37,  313. 


Teaching,  theory  and  practice.  448.  457.  590. 

le^al  recoguttion  of.  as  a  profeuion,  397. 
Tischer,  1  tO,  J71, 173, 176. 
Tegner,  144,  179. 
Temple,  P.,  95. 
Thanking  for  favors,  348. 
Theatei,  136. 
Thibaut,  011  music,  635. 
Thimson,  153. 

Things,  know.«dge  of,  93,  110. 
Thinking  and  language,  143. 
Thursday  lecture,  601. 
Tieck,  831. 
Timidity,  347. 
Time  toKle,  505. 
Titteman,  E.  W.,  155. 
Tnwn,  J.,  lenoy  to  Yale  Collqpe,  694. 
Townsend.  X,  gift  to  Yale  Coll^,  694. 
Toys,  353. 

Training  college,  531.  553,  571,  583. 
Trumbull,  J.,  gift  to  Yale  College,  693. 
Truthfulness,  249. 
Translation,  (SH. 
TuitioQ  fee  in  Baden,  804. 

Understanding,  the,  not  a  vessel  to  be  filled,  117. 

defined,  131. 

how  cultivated,  133. 
Useful  knowledge  society,  332. 

Van  Rensselaer,  S.,  gift  to  Yale  College,  694. 

Vehrli.  86. 

Ventilation,  183. 

Virtue,  139. 

Vocal  music,  496. 

Visitation  of^schools,  205. 

Voice,  culture  of,  441,  631. 

Wadsworth.  D.,  gift  to  Yale  College,  604. 
War.  278. 
Wagner,  137. 

Watson,  W.,  and  industrial  school,  333. 
Walker,  and  ragged  schools,  333.  * 

Wednesday  halfholiday.  6U1. 
Wesi borough  Reform  School,  14. 
VVehrli.    &V«  Vehrli. 
Whate.v,  on  political  economy,  104. 
Whitehead,  on  national  education,  329. 
Whisnering,  658. 
Wilderapin.  098. 
Will,  the,  123,  137. 
William  of  Wykeham,  333. 
Williams,  T.  a.  gift  to  Yale  College.  603. 
Winterfield,  on  music,  637. 
Wirth,  on  drawing,  63. 
Woicott,  0.,  gift  to  Yale  College,  603. 
Women  for  teachers,  391. 
Words  and  speech,  141,  445. 
Wordsworth,  W.,  90. 

Worcester  County  Teachers,  memorial  of,  397. 
Writing,  121. 384,  41U. 
should  precede  spelling,  630. 
**  "      reading,  637. 

Yale.  E.,  gift  to  Yale  College.  603. 
Yale  College,  influence  of,  680. 

benefactors  of,  693. 
Young  children  taught  with  older,  60S. 

Zaieaeus,  167. 

Zehlicke,  on  drawing,  63. 
I  Zeller.  85. 
;  ZenophoD,  194. 
1  Zerreoner,  on  drawing,  63. 
j  Zoroaster,  167. 
•  Zschokke,  148, 160,  169, 173,  174, 177, 179, 199. 
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